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PHILIP 


CHAPTER    I. 

DOCTOR  FELL. 


**NoT  attend  her  ovn  son  when  1 
"  She  docs  not  dc3«rve  to  have  a 
looki^d  towards  her  own  only  darling  whilst  nttering  this  indignant 
cirlimation.  As  she  looked,  I  know  what  passed  through  her  mind. 
She  nnraed  mo :  she  dressed  me  in  little  caps  and  long  clothes  :  she 
attired  me  in  nE3r  first  jacket  and  troasers  :  she  watched  at  my  bed- 
side through  mj  infantile  and  jnvcnile  ailments :  she  tended  mo 
throagh  all  my  life :  she  held  me  to  her  henrt  with  inSnito  prayers 
and  blessings.  Hhe  is  do  longer  with  qs  to  bless  and  pray ;  bat  from 
beaTCD,  where  she  is,  I  know  her  Ioto  pursnes  me ;  and  oUcn  and 
often  I  think  she  is  here,  only  inTJsihio. 

"  Mrs.  Finnin  wonid  be  of  no  good,"  growled  Dr.  Goodenongh. 
"  She  would  have  hysterics,  and  the  nnrse  wonld  hare  two  patients 
to  look  after." 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  criea  my  mother,  with  a  flash  on  her  cheeks. 
"  Do  yon  anpposo  if  that  child  "  (meaning,  of  coarse,  her  paragon) 
*'  were  ill,  I  wonld  not  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  Uy  dear,  if  that  child  were  hangry,  yon  wonld  chop  off  yonr 
bead  to  make  him  broth,"  says  the  doctor,  sipping  his  tea. 

"  Poltujt  i  la  bormt  femme,"  says  Mr.  Pendcnnis.  "  Mother,  we 
baTe  it  at  the  dab.  Yoa  wonld  be  done  with  milk,  eggs,  and  a 
quantity  of  vegotables.  Yon  would  be  pat  to  simmer  for  many  hours 
in  an  earthen  pan,  and " 

"Don't  be  horrible,  Arthur t "  cries  a  yonng  lady,  who  was  my 
notber's  companion  of  those  happy  days. 

"  And  people  when  they  knew  yoo  woald  like  yon  very  mnch." 

Hy  ancle  looked  aa  if  he  did  not  understand  the  allegory. 

*'  What  is  this  you  are  talking  about  ?  polage  h  la — what  d'yo 
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call  'em  ?  '*  says  he.  "  I  thought  we  were  speakiDg  of  Mrs.  Firmin, 
of  Old  Parr  Street.  Mrs.  Firmin  is  doosid  delicate  woman,"  interposed 
the  major.  **  All  the  females  of  that  family  are.  Her  mother  died 
early.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Twysden,  is  very  delicate.  She  would  be  of 
no  more  use  in  a  sick  room  than  a — than  a  bull  in  a  china-shop, 
begad  !  and  she  might  catch  the  fever,  too." 

**  And  so  might  you,  major  !  "  cries  the  doctor.  **  Aren't  you 
talking  to  me,  wko  have  jpist  come  from  the  boj  ?  Keep  your  distance, 
or  I  shall  bite  yon." 

The  old  gentleman  gave  a  little  backward  movement  with  his 
chair. 

"Gad,  it's  no  joking  matter,"  says  he;  **I've  known  fellows 
catch  fevers  at — at  ever  so  much  past  my  age.  At  any  rate,  the  boy 
is  no  boy  of  mine,  begad!  I  dine  at  Firmin's  house,  who  was 
married  into  a  good  family,  though  he  is  only  a  doctor,  and " 

*'  And  pray  what  was  my  husband  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

"  Only  a  doctor,  indeed  I  "  calls  out  Goodenough.  **  My  dear 
creature,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  him  the  scarlet  fever  this 
mtnate !  *' 

**  My  father  was  a  surgeoB  and  apothecary,  I  have  heard,**  says 
the  widow's  son. 

*'  And  what  then  ?  And  I  should  like  to  know  if  a  man  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom — in  the  empire,  begad ! 
— ^hasn't  a  right  to  pursoo  a  learned,  a  useful,  an  honooraUe 
profession.     My  brother  John  was " 

"  A  medical  practitioner  f  "  I  say,  with  a  stgii. 

And  my  uncle  arranges  his  hair,  puts  his  handkerchief  to  his 
teeth,  and  says — 

**  Stuff !  nonsense — no  patience  with  these  personalities,  begad ! 
flxmin  is  a  doctor,  certainly — so  are  you — so  are  others.  But  Firmin 
is  a  university  man,  and  a  gentleman.  Firmin  has  travelled. 
Firmin  is  intimate  with  some  of  the  best  people  in  England,  taid  has 
married  into  one  of  the  first  fiunilies.  Gad,  sir,  do  you  suppose  that 
a  woman  bred  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury — in  the  very  lap,  sir — at  Ring- 
wood  and  Whipham,  and  at  Bisgwood  House  in  Walpole  Street,  where 
she  was  absolute  mistress,  begad — do  you  suppose  such  a  woman  is 
fit  to  be  nurse-tender  in  a  sick  room  ?  She  never  v?as  fit  for  that,  or 
Ibr  anything  except — "  (here  the  m%jor  saw  smiles  on  the  countenances 
of  some  of  his  audience)  '*  except,  I  say,  to  preside  at  Bingwood 
House  and — ^and  adorn  society,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  if  such 
a  woman  chooses  to  run  away  with  her  uncle's  doctor,  and  many 
below  her  rank — why,  I  don't  think  it's  a  laughing  matter,  hang  me 
if  I  do." 

*'  And  so  she  dtops  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whilst  the  poor  boy 

ains  at  the  school,"  sighs  ray  mcFther. 
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"  Finnin  eas't  come  airay.  He  ia  ia  attendance  on  the  Qrand 
Dook.  The  prinee  is  neTer  ttsj  withrat  Firmin.  He  hm  giv^  his 
kia  Order  of  the  Swan.  They  are  monDg  beaTan  aad  eaith  in  lii^ 
fsartere  ;  and  I  bet  jon  even,  Goodenongh,  that  that  bej  whom  70a 
bare  been  attending  will  be  a  banniet — if  700  don't  kill  him  off  vith 
jam  eoBfoanded  potjoos  and  pilla,  begad  1 " 

Dr.  QoodenoQgh  only  gave  a  bumph  and  eoctraetad  his  gr«kt 
eyebrows. 

My  nocle  eontioned — 

'*I  know  what  von  mean,  f^rain  ii  a  gentUnuralj  man— K 
luukd^me  man.  I  remember  hia  &tb«r,  firaml  Fiimia,  at  Yalea- 
cii^Diics  mtb  the  Dook  of  York — one  of  the  handaemMt  men  ia 
Earopc.  Firebrand  Firmin,  they  nsed  to  call  bim — a  red-headed 
fellow — a  tremeodoos  dnelliat :  shot  an  IriBhmau — become  seriona  in 
after-life,  and  that  sort  of  tbliig — qoarrelled  with  his  son,  who  waa 
doosid  wilJ  in  earlj  days.  aenUemanly  man,  eeitaialy,  Firmin. 
Blaek  bair :  his  Eather  had  red.  So  mncb  the  better  for  the  dootor  ; 
bnt — bnt — we  nnderaland  each  other,  I  think,  Qoodenoogb  ?  and  jott 
and  I  bare  seen  some  qneer  fishes  in  onr  time," 

And  the  old  gentleman  winked  and  took  his  snuff  gracioiulj,  and, 
as  it  were,  paffed  the  Firmin  anbjeet  away. 

"  Wis  it  to  show  me  a  queer  fish  tliat  yon  took  me  to  Dr. 
firmin 's  honae  in  Parr  Street  ?  "  a^ed  Mr.  Pendennia  of  his  ancle. 
"  The  honse  wns  not  Tery  gaj,  nor  the  mistress  toi;  wise,  but  tbey 
were  all  as  kind  as  might  he  ;  and  I  am  Ttry  fond  of  the  boy." 

"  So  did  Lord  Ringwood,  bis  mother's  nncle,  like  him,"  cried 
Major  Pendennia.  "  Tlut  boy  bronght  abont  a  reconciliation  between 
his  mother  and  her  nncle,  after  her  runaway  match.  I  anpposo  yon 
know  she  ran  away  with  Finnin,  my  dear  ?  " 

My  mother  said  "  she  had  heard  aomething  of  the  story."  And 
the  m^or  once  more  asserted  that  Dr.  Firmin  was  a  wild  fdlow  twen^ 
years  ago.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  he  was  Physician  to 
the  Plethoric  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Qnnd  Dnko  of  Gruaingen, 
and  knight  of  his  order  of  the  Block  Swan,  member  of  many  learned 
•oeieties,  the  bnsband  of  a  rich  wife,  and  n  person  of  no  small 
eonsideration. 

As  for  his  sod,  whose  name  figmvs  at  the  head  of  these  pages. 
Ton  may  suppose  he  did  not  die  of  the  illness  abont  which  we  had  jnrt 
been  talking.  A  good  narse  waited  on  him,  tboogh  hia  mamma  was 
in  the  country.  Though  his  papa  was  absent,  a  Tory  competent 
riiyaicion  waa  fbnnd  to  take  charge  of  the  young  patient,  and  prsserw 
his  life  ibr  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  the  purpose  of  this  history. 

We  pnrsued  onr  talk  abont  Philip  Firmin  and  his  father,  and  his 
gnod-nncle  the  earl,  whom  Major  Pendennia  knew  intimately  well, 
mtil   Dr.   Ooodenongh'i   carriage  was   announced,  and  onr  land 
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pbysician  took  leaye  of  ns,  and  droYe  back  to  London.  Some  who  spoke 
on  that  snmmer  eyening  are  no  longer  here  to  speak  or  listen.  Some 
who  were  yonng  then  have  topped  the  hill  and  are  descending  towards 
the  valley  of  the  shadows.  '*  Ah,"  said  old  Major  Pendennis,  shaking 
his  brown  carls,  as  the  doctor  went  away ;  ''  did  yon  see,  my  good 
soul,  when  I  spoke  abont  his  confrere,  how  glnm  Goodenough  looked  ? 
They  don't  love  each  other,  my  dear.  Two  of  a  trade  don't  agree, 
and  besides  I  have  no  doabt  the  other  doctor-fellows  are  jealous  of 
Firmin,  because  he  lives  in  the  best  society.  A  man  of  good  family, 
my  dear.  There  has  already  been  a  great  rapprochement ;  and  if 
Lord  Bingwood  is  quite  reconciled  to  him,  there's  no  knowing  what 
luck  that  boy  of  Firmin's  may  come  to." 

Although  Dr.  Goodenough  might  think  but  lightly  of  his  confrere, 
a  great  portion  of  the  public  held  him  in  much  higher  estima- 
tion :  and  especially  in  the  little  community  of  Grey  Friars,  of 
which  the  kind  reader  has  heard  in  previous  works  of  the  present 
biographer.  Dr.  Brand  Firmin  was  a  very  great  favourite,  and 
received  with  much  respect  and  honour.  Whenever  the  boys  at 
that  school  were  afflicted  with  the  common  ailments  of  youth, 
Mr.  Sprat,  the  school  apothecary,  provided  for  them;  and  by  the 
simple,  though  disgusting  remedies  which  were  in  use  in  those 
times,  generally  succeeded  in  restoring  his  young  patients  to  health. 
But  if  young  Lord  Egham  (the  Marquis  of  Ascot's  son,  as  my 
respected  reader  very  l^ely  knows)  happened  to  be  unwell,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  frY)m  his  lordship's  great  command  of  pocket- 
money  and  imprudent  fondness  for  the  contents  of  the  pastrycook*s 
shop ;  or  if  any  very  grave  case  of  illness  occurred  in  the  school, 
then,  quick,  the  famous  Dr.  Firmin,  of  Old  Parr  Street,  Burlington 
Gardens,  was  sent  for ;  and  an  illness  must  have  been  very  severe, 
if  he  could  not  cure  it.  Dr.  Firmin  had  been  a  schoolfellow,  and 
remained  a  special  friend,  of  the  head-master.  When  young  Lord 
Egham,  before  mentioned  (he  was  our  only  lord,  and  therefore  we 
were  a  little  proud  and  careful  of  our  darling  youth),  got  the  ery- 
sipelas, which  swelled  his  head  to  the  size  of  a  pumpkin,  the  doctor 
triumphantly  carried  him  through  his  illness,  and  was  complimented 
by  the  head-boy  in  his  Latin  oration  on  the  annual  speech-day  for 
his  superhuman  skill  and  godlike  delight  salutem  hominibus  dando. 
The  head-master  turned  towards  Dr.  Firmin,  and  bowed  :  the 
governors  and  bigwigs  buzzed  to  one  another,  and  looked  at  him : 
tiie  boys  looked  at  him :  the  physician  held  his  handsome  head  down 
towards  his  shirt-frill.  His  modest  eyes  would  not  look  up  from  the 
q^tless  lining  of  the  broad-brinmied  hat  on  his  knees.  A  murmur 
of  applause  hununed  through  the  ancient  hall,  a  scuffling  of  young 
feet,  a  rustling  of  new  cassocks  among  the  masters,  and  a  refresh- 
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iDg  blowing  of  noses  ensned,  as  the  orator  polished  off  his  period, 
ud  th«n  passed  to  some  other  theme. 

Amidst  the  general  enthusiasm,  there  was  one  member  of  the 
auditory  scornful  and  dissentient.  This  gentleman  whispered  to 
his  comrade  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  phrase  concerning  the  doctor 
the  (I  LelieTe  of  Eastern  deriTation)  monosyllahle  "  Bosh  I  "  and  he 
added  sadlj,  looking  towards  the  object  of  all  this  praise,  "  He  can't 
constnie  the  I«tiii — though  it  is  all  a  parcel  of  humbug." 

"  Hush,  Phil  I  "  said  his  friend ;  and  Phil's  &ce  flushed  red,  as 
Dr.  Finnin,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  looked  at  him  for  one  moment ;  for 
the  recipient  of  all  tlus  laudation  was  no  other  than  Phil's  father. 

The  illness  of  which  we  spoke  had  long  since  passed  away. 
Philip  was  a  schoolboy  no  longer,  hut  in  his  second  year  at  the 
university,  and  one  of  half-a-dozen  young  men,  ei-pupits  of  the 
school,  who  had  come  up  for  the  annual  dinner.  The  honours  of 
this  year's  dinner  were  for  Dr.  Firmin,  even  more  than  for  Lord 
Ascot  in  his  star  and  ribbon,  who  walked  wiUt  his  arm  in  the  doctor's 
into  chapel.  His  lordship  blterod  when,  in  his  after-dinner  speech, 
he  allnded  to  the  inestimable  services  and  skill  of  bis  tried  old  friend, 
whom  he  had  known  as  a  fellow-pnpil  in  those  walls — (lond  cheers) 
— whose  frienilsbip  bad  been  the  delight  of  his  life — a  fiicndsbip 
which  ho  prayed  might  be  tho  inheritance  of  their  children. 
(Immense  applause;  daring  which  Dr.  Firmin  straggled  with  bis 
emotion.) 

The  doctor's  speech  was  perhaps  a  Uttle  commonplace  ;  tho  Tjatin 
quotations  which  ho  used  were  not  exactly  novel ;  but  Phil  need  not 
have  been  so  angry  or  ill-behaved.  Ho  went  on  sipping  sherry, 
glaring  at  his  father,  and  mattering  observations  that  were  anything 
bnt  complimentary  to  his  parent.  "Now  look,"  says  he,  "be  is 
going  to  be  overcome  by  his  feelings.  He  will  pat  hiH  handkerchief 
vp  to  his  month,  and  shew  his  diamond  ring.     I  told  yon  bo  !     It's 

too  moch.     I  can't  swallow  this this  sherry.     I  say,  you 

fellows,  let  us  como  out  of  this,  and  smoke  somewhere.''  And 
Phil  rose  up  and  quitted  the  dining-room,  just  as  his  father  was 
declaring  what  a  joy,  and  a  pride,  and  a  delight  it  was  to  him 
to  think  that  tho  friendship  with  which  his  noble  friend  honoured  him 
was  likely  to  he  transmitted  to  their  children,  and  that  when  he  had 
passed  away  from  this  earthly  scene  (cries  of  "  No,  no  I  "  "  May 
yon  live  a  thonsand  years  !  ")  it  would  be  his  joy  to  think  that  his 
son  would  always  find  a  friend  and  protector  in  the  noble,  tho  princely 
house  of  Ascot. 

\Ve  found  tho  carriages  wailing  oatside  Grey  Friars'  Gate,  and 
Philip  Firmin,  pusfainj;  mo  into  bis  father's,  told  the  footman  to  drive 
borne,  and  that  the  doctor  woold  retnm  in  Lord  Ascot's  carriage. 
Home  then  to  Old  Parr  Street  wo  went,  where  many  a  time  as  a  boj 
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I  had  been  welcome.  And  we  retired  to  Phil's  priraie  den  m  Um 
back  bnildings  of  the  great  house  :  and  oTer  oar  cigiiB  ve  talked  d 
the  Fonnder's-day  Feast,  and  the  speeches  deliTered ;  and  of  ike  old 
Cistercians  of  oar  time;  and  how  Thompson  was  married,  and 
Johnson  was  in  the  annj;  and  Jadtson  (not  red-haired  Jaekson, 
pig-ejed  Jackson,)  was  first  in  his  year,  and  so  &rth ;  and  in  this 
twaddle  we  were  most  happily  engaged,  when  Phil's  fieither  flung  open 
the  tall  door  of  the  stndy. 

"  Here's  the  govemor ! "  growled  Phil ;  and  in  an  undertone, 
•"what  does  ^  want?" 

*'  The  goremor,"  as  I  looked  up,  was  not  a  pfeasant  object  to 
behold.  Br.  Firmin  had  very  white  false  teeth,  which  perhaps  were 
a  little  too  large  for  his  moath,  and  these  grinned  in  the  gaslight 
▼ery  fiercely.  On  his  cheeks  were  black  whiskers,  and  over  his 
ghuring  eyes  fierce  black  eyebrows,  and  his  bald  head  glittered  like  a 
billiard-ball.  Yon  woold  hardly  have  known  that  he  was  the  original 
of  that  melancholy  philoaopkic  portrait  which  all  the  patients  •^miryl 
in  the  doci<M:'s  waiting-room. 

''  I  find,  Philip,  that  yon  took  my  carriage,*'  said  the  faXbar^ 
^  and  Lord  Ascot  and  I  had  to  walk  erer  so  far  fbr  a  cab !  " 

''  Hadn't  he  got  his  own  carriage  ?  I  thought,  of  course,  he 
would  have  his  carriage  on  a  State-day,  and  that  yon  would  eome 
home  with  the  lord,"  aid  Philip. 

'<  I  had  promised  to  bring  him  home,  sir !  "  said  tha  fath^. 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  Teiy  sorry,"  continued  the  son,  curtly. 

"  Sorry  1  "  growls  the  other. 

*'  I  can't  say  any  more,  sir,  and  I  am  very  sorry,"  answers  Phil ; 
and  he  knocked  the  ash  of  his  cigar  into  the  stove. 

The  stranger  within  the  house  hardly  knew  how  to  look  on  its 
master  or  his  son.  There  was  evidently  some  dire  quarrel  between 
them.  The  old  man  glared  at  the  young  one,  who  calmly  looked  his 
fifcther  in  the  &ce.  Wicked  rage  and  hate  seemed  to  flash  from  the 
doctor's  eyes,  and  anon  came  a  look  of  wild  pitiful  supplication 
towards  the  guest,  which  was  most  painful  to  bear.  In  the  midst  of 
what  dark  &mily  mystery  was  I  ?  What  meant  this  cruel  spectacle 
of  the  &ther's  terrified  anger,  and  the  son's  scorn  ? 

''  I — I  eppeal  to  you,  Pei^nnis,"  says  the  doctor,  with  a  choking 
utterance  and  ghastly  fiice. 

<'  Shall  we  begin  ah  oro,  sir  ?  "  says  Phil.  Again  the  ghastly^ 
look  of  terror  comes  over  the  fither's  face. 

<*  I — I  promise  to  bring  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England," 
gasps  the  doctor,  "  from  a  public  dinner,  in  my  carriage ;  and  my 
•ofi  takes  it,  and  leaves  me  and  Lord  Ascot  to  walk  I — Is  it  fair, 
Bodeanis  ?    Is  it  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman ;  of  a 

toa&ther?" 
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"  No,  ur,"  I  Btid  gnralj,  "  nothing  can  eicnaa  iL"  Lideed  Z 
w  ekocked  «t  the  j'oiuig  dwh'b  obdnnrcy  ajid  nndntifaliiesi. 

"  I  toU  JOB  it  was  a  miitaka  I  "  cries  Pliil,  reddening.  "I 
hsftrd  Loid  Aaeot  order  hia  own  eariiage ;  I  made  no  doubt  he  woold 
bring  mv  father  home.  To  ride  in  ■  ehuiot  with  &  fbotman  behind 
ne.  ■■  no  pleaaare  to  me,  and  Z  would  far  talher  hare  a  Hansom  and 
m  cigar.  It  was  a  blunder,  and  I  am  Eorry  for  it — there  1  And  if  I 
li-re  to  a  hnodrod  Z  can't  aa;  more." 

"If  you  are  aorry,  Philip,"  eaid  the  lathar,  "it  is  enough." 
"  Yon  remember,  Pendennia,  trhan — when  my  bod  and  I  were  not  on 
tUa — on  thia  footing,"  and  ha  looked  np  for  a  moment  at  a  pieton 
which  was  bangiog  over  Phil's  head^-u  portrait  of  Phil'a  mother; 
the  ladj  of  whom  my  own  mother  spoke,  on  that  oveaing  when  we 
bad  talked  of  the  boy's  illneae.  Both  the  ladies  had  passed  from  the 
world  nov,  and  their  images  noro  but  painted  shadows  on  the  walL 

The  &lher  had  accepted  an  apology,  thoogh  the  son  had  made 
none.  I  looked  at  the  elder  Firmin's  face,  and  the  character  written 
oa  it.  I  lemombered  such  particulars  of  his  early  history  as  had 
been  told  to  me  ;  and  I  perfectly  recalled  that  feelmg  of  denbt  and 
intsliking  which  came  orer  my  mind*  when  I  first  saw  the  doctor'! 
baadsoraA  Eice  some  few  years  preTionsty,  when  my  nnelo  first  took 
me  to  the  doctor's  in  Old  Parr  Street ;  little  Phil  being  then  a  flaxen- 
be*ded,  pretty  child,  who  had  jost  assumed  his  first  trousers,  and  I 
a  fifth-fum  boy  at  school. 

Hj  Uher  and  Dr.  Firmin  were  members  of  tho  medical  profes- 
sion. They  had  been  bred  np  as  boys  at  the  same  school,  whither 
£uuiies  naed  to  send  their  sons  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
loog  before  people  bad  ever  learned  that  the  place  was  unwholcsonu. 
Gtey  Friars  was  smoky,  certainly  ;  I  think  in  the  time  of  the  plagne 
gnat  nnmben  of  people  were  buried  there.  But  had  the  school 
been  sitnatcd  in  the  most  picturesque  swamp  in  Eu^and,  the  general 
h««ltb  of  the  boys  could  not  have  been  better.  We  boys  used  to 
be*r  of  epidemics  occumng  in  other  achooU,  and  ware  almost  sorry 
that  they  did  not  coma  to  ours,  bo  that  we  might  shut  up,  and  get 
longer  Tacxtions.  Even  that  illness  which  subseqQenUy  befel  Phil 
Fimin  himself  attacked  no  one  else — the  boys  all  Inckily  going  home 
Ibr  their  holidays  on  the  very  day  of  poor  Phil's  seizure  ;  but  of  thii 
illness  more  anon.  When  it  was  determined  that  littlo  Phil  Firmin 
wu  to  go  to  Grey  Friars,  Phil'a  lather  bothonght  him  that  Ui^or 
Pendennis,  whom  be  met  in  the  world  and  society,  hod  a  nephew  at 
tbe  place,  who  might  protect  the  littlo  fellow,  and  the  m^or  took  his 
■•phew  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hmin  one  Banday  after  church,  and  we 
bad  lunch  at  OU  Fair  Street,  and  there  litUe  Phil  was  presented  to 
■e,  wbom  I  promised  to  take  under  my  protection.  He  was  a  simpls 
littifl  Mao ;  an  artlesa  ehiid,  who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  digiu^ 
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of  a  fiflh-fonn  boy.  He  was  quite  unabashed  in  talking  to  me  and 
other  persons,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  He  asked  my  uncle 
how  he  came  to  have  such  odd  hair.  He  partook  freely  of  the 
delicacies  on  the  table.  I  remember  he  hit  me  with  his  little  fist 
once  or  twice,  which  liberty  at  first  struck  me  with  a  iianic  of 
astonishment,  and  then  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  so  exquisitely 
keen,  that  I  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  It  was,  you  see  as  i£ 
a  stranger  were  to  hit  the  Pope  in  the  ribs,  and  call  him  **  Old  boy  • " 
as  if  Jack  were  to  tweak  one  of  the  giants  by  the  nose  ;  or  Ensign 
Jones  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  take  wine.  I  had  a  stnmir 
sense  of  humour,  even  in  those  early  days,  and  enjoyed  this  joke 
accordingly. 

"  Philip !  "  cries  mamma,  "  you  will  hurt  Mr.  Pendennis," 
**  I  will  knock  him  down !  "  shouts  Phil.     Fancy  knockiniF  ms 
down, — ME,  a  fifth-form  boy ! 

The  child  is  a  perfect  Hercules,"  remarks  the  mother. 


remember  there  was  one  at  Rome,  when  we  were  walking  one  day  • 
a  great,  large  snake,  and  I  hated  it,  and  I  cried  out,  and  I  nearly 
fainted ;  and  my  uncle  Ringwood  said  I  ought  to  like  snakes,  for  one 
might  be  an  agreeable  rattle  ;    and  I  have  read  of  them   beini? 
charming  in  India,  and  I  daresay  you  haye,  Mr.  Pendennis,  for  I  am 
told  you  are  very  clever ;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least ;  I  wish  I  were  • 
but  my  husband  is,  very — and  so  Phil  will  be.     Will  you  be  a  yery 
clover  boy,  dear  ?     Ho  was  named  after  my  dear  papa,  who  was 
killed  at  Busaco  when  I  was  quite,  quite  a  little  thing,  and  we  wore 
mourning,  and  we  went  to  live  with  my  uncle  Bingwood  afterwards  ' 
but  Maria  and  I  had  both  our  own  fortunes ;  and  I  am  sure  I  little 
thought  I  should  marry  a  physician — la,  one  of  uncle  Hingwood*s 
grooms,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  marrying  him ! — but,  you 
know,  my  husband  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world,     Don*t 
teU  me, — ^you  are,  dearest,  and  you  know  it ;  and  when  a  man  is 
clever  I  don't  value  his  rank  in  liife  ;  no,  not  if  he  was  that  fender  - 
and  I  always  said  to  uncle  Ringwood,  <  Talent  I  will  many,  for  talent 
I  adore ; '  and  I  did  marry  you.  Dr.  Firmin,  you  know  I  did,  and  this 
child  is  your  image.     And  you  will  be  kind  to  him  at  school,"  says 
the  poor  lady,  turning  to  me,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  **  for  talent 

is  always  kind,  except  uncle  Ringwood,  and  he  was  very " 

'*  A  little  more  wine,  Mr.  Pendennis  ?  "  said  the  doctor — Doctor 
Fell  still,  though  he  was  most  kind  to  me.  *'  I  shall  put  my  little 
man  under  your  care,  and  I  know  you  will  keep  him  hom  harm. 
I  hope  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  come  to  Parr  Street  whenever 
you  are  free.    In  my  fiither's  time  we  used  to  come  home  of  a 
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Saturday  from  school,  and  enjajed  going  to  th«  pUj."  And  the 
doctor  shook  me  cordiallj  by  the  hand,  and,  I  most  say,  continued 
his  kindness  to  mo  ss  long  as  ever  I  knew  him.  When  we  went 
awaj,  my  ancle  Pendennis  told  me  many  stories  abont  the  great  earl 
and  family  of  Ringwood,  and  how  Dr.  Firmin  bod  made  a  match — 
a  match  of  the  affections — with  this  lady,  daughter  of  Philip  Ring- 
wood,  who  was  killed  at  Bdssco  ;  and  how  she  had  been  a  great 
beauty,  and  was  a  perfect  grande  dame  always ;  and,  if  not  the 
clcTerest,  certainly  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  amiable  women  in 
the  world. 

In  those  days  I  was  accustomed  to  receive  the  opinions  of  my 
informant  with  eocb  respect  that  I  at  once  accepted  this  statement 
as  aathentic.  Urs.  Finnin's  portrait,  indeed,  was  beantifnl :  it  was 
painted  by  young  Mr.  Uarlowe,  that  year  ha  was  at  Rome,  and  when 
in  eighteen  days  he  completed  a  copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  the  Academy  ;  bnt  I,  for  my  part,  only  remember 
a  lady  weak,  and  thin,  and  bded,  who  never  came  out  of  her  , 
dressiDg-roum  until  a  late  honr  in  the  afternoon,  and  whose  super- 
annuated Bmiles  oJid  grimaces  nsed  to  proioke  my  juvenile  sense  of 
Uoaionr.  tthe  used  to  kiss  Phil's  brow  ;  nod,  as  she  held  the  boy's 
hand  in  one  of  her  lean  ones,  would  say,  "  Who  would  snppoEo  such 
A  great  boy  as  that  could  bo  my  son  ?  "  "  Bo  kind  to  him  when  I 
am  gone,"  she  sighed  to  me,  one  Sunday  evening,  when  i  was  taking 
leave  of  her,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  placed  the  thin 
hand  in  mine  for  the  last  time.  The  doctor,  reading  by  the  fire, 
tumcd  round  and  scowled  at  her  from  under  his  toll  Bhioing  forehead. 
"  You  arc  nervous,  Louisa,  and  had  better  go  to  your  room,  I  told 
jon  you  had,"  he  said,  abmptly.  "  Young  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for 
joa  to  be  off  to  Urey  Friars.  Is  the  csb  at  the  door,  Brice  ?  " 
And  he  took  ont  his  watch — his  great  shining  watch,  by  which  he 
had  fi'lt  the  pulucs  of  so  many  lamous  personsgcs,  whom  his  pro- 
digious skill  bad  rescued  from  disease.  And  at  parting,  Phil  flung 
his  arms  round  his  poor  mother,  and  kissed  her  under  tbo  glossy 
curb  ;  the  borrowed  cnrls ;  aud  ho  looked  his  father  resolutely  in 
the  face  (whose  own  glance  used  to  fall  before  that  of  the  boy),  and 
bade  him  a  gruff  good-night,  ero  we  set  forth  for  Grey  Friars, 


CHAPTER  U. 

AT  SCHOOL  AKD  AT  HOME. 


1  Dunu)  yesterday  with  three  gentlemen,  nhose  time  of  life  m:iy  bo 
guegMd  by  their  conversation,  a  great  port  of  which  couBisted  of 
£ta&  reminiscences  and  lively  imitations  of  Br.  Keate.  Each  one, 
as  he  dcaoibcd  how  lie  had  been  flogged,  mimicked  to  the  best  of  hia 
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povrer  tho  manner  and  the  mode  of  operating  of  the  famous  doetor. 
fiis  little  parenthetical  remarks  during  the  ceremony  irere  reealled 
with  great  £ftoetionsness  :  the  very  hwhish  of  the  rods  was  parodied 
with  thrilling  fidelity,  and  after  a  good  hoards  conTersation  the 
sahject  was  hronght  to  a  climax  hy  a  description  of  that  awfal  night 
whai  the  doctor  called  mp  sqoad  after  squad  of  boys  from  thor  beds 
in  their  respective  boajding-honses,  whipped  through  the  whole 
nighty  and  castigated  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  rebels.  AH 
these  mature  men  laughed,  prattled,  rejoiced,  and  became  joong 
again,  as  they  recounted  their  stories ;  and  each  of  them  hesitify  and 
eagedy  bade  the  stranger  to  understand  how  Keate  was  a  thorou^ 
gentleman.  HaTing  talked  about  their  floggings,  I  say,  for  an  hm 
at  least,  they  apologized  to  me  for  dwelling  upon  a  subjeet  whiek 
aft»  all  was  strictly  local :  but,  indeed,  their  talk  greatly  aamaed 
and  diferted  me,  vad.  I  hope,  and  am  quite  ready,  to  hear  all  thdr 
jolly  stories  OTer  again. 

Be  not  angry,  patient  reader  of  foimer  volumes  by  the  autheo*  of 
the  present  history,  if  I  am  garrulous  about  €rrey  Friixs,  and  go  back 
to  that  ancient  place  ct  education  to  find  the  haroes  of  our  tale. 
We  are  but  young  once.  When  we  remember  that  time  oi  yovth, 
we  are  still  young.  B^  over  whose  head  eight  or  nine  lustres  have 
passed,  if  he  widbes  to  write  of  boys,  must  recall  the  tinm  wkeai  he 
himself  was  a  boy.  Their  habits  change ;  their  waists  are  longer  or 
shorter ;  their  shirt-collars  stick  up  more  or  less ;  but  the  boy  is  the 
boy  in  King  George's  time  as  in  that  of  his  royid  niece — once  eior 
maiden  queen,  now  the  anxious  mother  of  many  boys.  And  jonag 
fiellows  are  honest,  and  merry,  and  idle,  and  mischievous,  and  timid, 
and  brave,  and  studious,  and  selfish,  and  generous,  and  mean,  and 
false,  and  truth-telling,  and  afiectionate,  and  good,  and  bad,  now  as 
in  former  days.  He  with  whom  we  have  mainly  to  do  is  a  gentleaucn 
of  mature  age  now  walking  the  street  with  boys  of  his  own.  fie  is 
not  going  to  perish  in  the  last  chapter  of  these  memoirs — to  die  of 
consumption  with  his  love  weeing  by  his  bedside,  or  to  Uow  his 
brains  out  in  despair,  because  she  has  been  married  to  his  rival,  or 
killed  out  of  a  gig,  or  otherwise  done  for  in  the  last  chapter  but  one. 
No,  no  ;  we  will  have  no  dismal  endings.  Philip  flrmin  is  well  and 
hearty  at  this  minute,  owes  no  man  a  shilling,  and  can  enjoy  his 
glass  of  port  in  perfect  comfort.  So,  my  dear  miss,  if  you  want  a 
pulmonary  romance,  the  present  won't  suit  yon.  So,  young  gentle- 
man, if  you  are  for  melancholy,  despair,  and  sardonic  satire,  please 
to  call  at  some  other  shop.  That  Philip  shall  have  his  trials,  is  a 
matter  of  course — may  they  be  interesting,  though  they  do  not  end 
dismally  1  That  he  shall  fall  and  trip  in  his  course  sometimes,  is 
pretty  certain.  Ah,  who  does  not  upcm  this  life-journey  of  ours  ? 
Is  not  our  want  the  oeeasion  of  our  l»other's  charity,  and  thus  does 
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aat  good  mbm  oat  of  Uutt  evil  ?  When  the  traTeller  (of  whom  the 
Vf«t<>^  spoke)  fell  mmong  the  thieves,  his  mishap  vos  contriTed  to 
tij  mMaj  A  heut  beaidas  his  own — the  Kdktc's  who  robbed  him,  the 
Lerite's  mad  Priest's  who  passed  him  by  as  he  Iaj  bleeding,  the 
*■■»— ■*'i°  Sunaritati'B  whose  hand  poured  oil  into  his  voand,  and  held 
oat  ita  pittmnee  to  relieTe  hitn. 

So  little  Philip  Fin&in  was  bronght  to  school  b;  hk  mnmina  in 
har  carnage,  who  entreated  the  hoasekoeper  to  havo  s  BpeciAl  charge 
of  thkt  oBgelie  child ;  and  as  soon  u  the  poor  lady's  back  was 
tarscd,  lbs.  Banee  emptied  ths  contoBts  of  the  little  boy's  troak 
into  one  of  six^  or  soventy  little  cnpboorda,  wherein  reposed  other 
hajt'  eloUias  and  faoberdsoheiy  :  and  then  Mrs.  Firmin  requested  to 
>  Iko  Ber.  lit.  X.,  in  whose  kease  Philip  was  to  huoi'd,  and 
' '  him,  and  explained  many  things  to  him,  such  as  the 
g  delicacy  oi  the  child's  constitatlon,  &c.  tc.  ;  and  Ur.  X., 
who  was  Tery  good-natured,  patted  the  boy  kindly  on  the  head,  and 
sent  for  the  other  Philip,  Philip  Ringwood,  Phil's  cousin,  who  had 
arriTed  at  Qrey  Friars  on  honr  or  two  before  ;  and  Mr.  X  told  Ring- 
wood  to  take  care  of  the  httle  fellow ;  and  Mrs.  Firmin,  choking 
*^^'~J  har  pocket- handkerchief,  gnrgled  out  a  blessing  on  the  grin- 
ning yo«lh,  and  at  one  time  hod  on  Idea  of  giving  Master  Ringwood 
a  Boreraign,  bat  paused,  thinking  he  was  too  big  a  buy,  and  that  sho 
might  not  take  such  a  liberty,  and  presently  she  was  gone;  and  little 
Phil  Firmin  was  introduced  to  the  long-room  anil  his  schoolfellowg 
tH  Ur.  X.'s  IwnBe ;  and  hnviog  plenty  of  money,  and  naturally 
finding  his  way  to  the  p«strycook'g,  the  next  day  ailur  school,  ho  was 
mat  by  hia  eoasin  Ilingwood  and  robbed  of  half  the  tortn  which  he 
hod  purchased.  A  fortnight  afterwords,  the  hospitable  doetnr  and 
Us  wiie  asked  tbeir  yoong  kinsman  to  Old  Pair  Street,  Burlington 
Oawlaii,  and  the  two  boys  went ;  but  Phil  never  mentioned  anything 
to  kia  pnnots  regarding  the  robbery  of  torts,  being  deterred,  perhaps, 
ba^  ipiaiiim  by  awful  threat!  of  ponishment  which  bin  cousin 
mmiaed  to  administer  when  they  got  bock  to  school,  in  case  of  the 
bOle  boy's  eonfeaaion.  Subsequently,  Master  Biugwood  was  asked 
eaee  in  ereiy  term  to  Old  Parr  Street ;  bat  neither  Mrs.  Firmin,  nor 
the  doctor,  nor  Matter  Firmin  liked  the  baronet's  sun,  and  Mis 
{loBiB  piunotttieed  him  a  violent,  rude  boy. 

I,  far  my  part,  left  school  suddenly  and  early,  and  my  little 
fntigi  behind  oe.  His  poor  mother,  who  hod  prumisod  bereclf  to 
MMD  for  him  every  Saturday,  did  not  keep  her  promise.  Smithfield 
ia  a  bag  way  from  Piccadilly  ;  and  an  augry  cow  once  scralfhed  the 
■■wb  of  }ia  carriage,  caasing  her  footman  to  sprin;.,'  from  his  board 
art*  a  pig-fv,  and  herself  to  feel  such  a  shock,  that  uo  wonder  she 
«a«  afraid  of  viai^ag  the  City  oficrwards.  The  circumatanoes  of 
nil  aaatUot  aha  often  nannted  to  us.     Eer  anecdotu  wore  not 
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ntunerous,  bat  she  told  them  repeatedly.  In  imagination,  sometimes, 
I  can  hear  her  ceaseless,  simple  cackle  ;  see  her  faint  eyes,  as  she 
prattles  on  nnconsciously,  and  watch  the  dark  looks  of  her  hand- 
some, silent  husband,  scowling  from  nnder  his  eyebrows  and  smiling 
behind  his  teeth.  I  daresay  he  ground  those  teeth  with  suppressed 
rage  sometimes.  I  daresay  to  bear  with  her  endless  volubility  must 
have  tasked  his  endurance.  Ho  may  have  treated  her  ill,  but  she 
tried  him.  She,  on  her  part,  may  have  been  a  not  very  wise 
woman,  but  she  was  kind  to  me.  Did  not  her  housekeeper  make  me 
the  best  of  tarts,  and  keep  goodies  from  the  company  dinners  for  the 
young  gentlemen  when  they  came  home  ?  Did  not  her  husband 
give  me  of  his  fees  ?  I  promise  you,  after  I  had  seen  Dr.  Fell  a  few 
times,  that  first  unpleasing  impression  produced  by  his  dartrling 
countenance  and  sinister  good  looks  wore  away.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man. He  had  liyed  in  the  great  world,  of  which  he  told  anecdotes 
delightful  to  boys  to  hear ;  and  he  passed  the  bottle  to  me  as  if  I 
was  a  man. 

I  hope  and  think  I  remembered  the  injunction  of  poor  Mrs. 
Firmin  to  be  kind  to  her  boy.  As  long  as  we  stayed  together  at 
Grey  Friars,  I  was  Phil's  champion,  whenever  he  needed  my  protec- 
tion, though  of  course  1  could  not  always  be  present  to  gusLrd  the 
little  scapegrace  from  all  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  his  young 
face  by  pugilists  of  his  own  size.  There  were  seven  or  eight  years* 
difference  between  ns  (he  says  ten,  which  is  absurd,  and  which  I 
deny) ;  but  I  was  always  remarkable  for  my  affability,  and,  in  spite 
of  our  disparity  of  age,  would  often  graciously  accept  the  general 
invitation  I  had  from  his  father  for  any  Saturday  and  Sunday  when  I 
would  like  to  accompany  Philip  home. 

Such  an  invitation  is  welcome  to  any  schoolboy.  To  get  away 
from  Smithfield,  and  show  our  best  clothes  in  Bond  Street,  was 
always  a  privilege.  To  strut  in  the  Park  on  Sunday,  and  nod  to 
the  other  fellows  who  were  strutting  there  too,  was  better  than 
remaining  at  school,  '*  doing  Diatessaron,'*  as  the  phrase  used  to  be, 
having  that  endless  roast-beef  for  dinner,  and  hearing  two  sermons 
in  chapel.  There  may  have  been  more  lively  streets  in  London  than 
Old  Parr  Street ;  but  it  was  pleasanter  to  be  there  than  to  look  at 
Goswell  Street  over  Grey  Friars'  wall ;  and  so  the  present  biographer 
and  reader's  very  humble  servant  found  Dr.  Firmin's  house  an 
agreeable  resort.  Mamma  was  often  ailiug,  or,  if  well,  went  out 
into  the  world  with  her  husband ;  in  either  case,  we  boys  had  a  good 
dinner  provided  for  us,  with  the  special  dishes  which  Phil  loved  ;  and 
after  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  play,  not  beiug  by  any  means  too 
proud  to  sit  in  the  pit  with  Mr.  Brice,  the  doctor's  confidential  man. 
On  Sunday  we  went  to  church  at  Lady  Whittlesea's  and  back  to 
school  in  die  evening ;  when  the  doctor  almost  always  gtxve  us  afeem 
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If  he  did  not  dine  %t  home  (and  I  own  hia  absence  did  not  mnch  damp 
OUT  pleasare),  Brice  wonid  lay  b  small  encloaare  on  the  young  gentle- 
men's  eoab),  which  we  tnnsferred  to  our  pockets.  I  believe  school- 
boys disdain  fees  in  the  present  disinterested  times. 

ETerything  in  Dr.  Firmin's  house  was  as  handsome  as  might  be, 
tutd  yet  somehow  the  place  was  not  cheerfol.  One's  steps  fell 
noiselessly  on  the  Esded  Turkey  carpet ;  the  room  was  large,  and  all 
taTo  the  dining-table  in  a  dingy  twilight.  The  picture  of  Mrs. 
Elnnin  looked  at  ns  from  the  wall,  and  followed  tis  abont  with  wild 
Tiolet  eyea.  Philip  Firmin  had  the  same  violet  odd  bright  eyes, 
and  the  same  colonred  hair  of  an  aabom  tinge  ;  in  the  picture  it  fell 
in  long  wild  masses  orer  the  lady's  back  as  she  leaned  with  bare 
arms  on  a  bvp.  Over  the  sideboard  was  the  doctor,  in  a.  black 
velnt  coat  and  a  fm  eollar,  his  hand  on  a  sknll,  like  Hamlet. 
Sknils  of  OEen,  homed,  with  wreaths,  formed  the  cheerful  ornaments 
of  the  cornice.  On  the  side-table  glittered  a  pair  of  caps,  given  by 
grateful  patients,  looking  like  receptacles  rather  for  fonereal  ashes 
than  for  festive  flowers  or  wine.  Brice,  the  batlor,  wore  the  gravity 
and  eostnme  of  an  ondertaker.  The  footman  stealthily  moved 
hither  and  thither,  bearing  the  dinner  to  db  ;  we  always  spoke  nndcr 
onr  breath  wbilst  we  were  eating  it.  "  The  room  don't  look  more 
eheerfo]  of  a  morning  when  the  patients  are  sitting  hero,  I  can  tell 
yon,"  Phil  would  say;  indeed,  we  could  well  fancy  that  it  was  dismal. 
The  drawing-room  bad  a  rhnbarb- coloured  flock  paper  (on  account 
of  the  governor's  attachment  to  the  shop,  Master  Phil  said),  a  great 
piano,  a  barp  smothered  in  a  leather  bag  in  tbe  comer,  which  the 
languid  owner  now  never  toached ;  and  everybody's  face  seemed 
leared  and  pale  in  tbe  great  looking-glasses,  which  reflected  yon 
over  and  over  again  into  the  distance,  so  that  yon  seemed  to  twinkle 
off  right  throngh  the  Albany  into  Piccadilly. 

Old  Parr  Street  has  been  a  habitation  for  generations  of 
nirgeoni  and  physicians.  I  snppOBe  tbe  noblemen  for  wLoso  nso  the 
street  was  intended  in  the  time  of  the  early  Georges  fled,  finding  tbo 
neigkbonrhood  too  dismal,  and  the  gentlemen  in  black  coat.s  came 
and  took  possession  of  tbe  gilded,  gloomy  chambers  which  the 
sacred  modt  vacated.  These  mutations  of  fasbions  have  alnajs  been 
Batten  of  profound  specniation  to  me.  Why  shall  not  one  niom- 
bze  over  London,  as  over  Bome,  or  Baalbec,  or  Troy  tonrn  ?  I  liko 
to  walk  among  the  Hebrews  of  Wardonr  Street,  and  fancy  the  place, 
at  it  aaee  was,  crowded  with  chairs  and  gilt  chariots,  and  torches 
'  "  {  in  the  hands  of  tbo  running  footmen.  I  have  a  grim 
e  in  thinking  that  Golding  Square  was  once  tho  resort  of  the 
jy,  and  Honmonth  Street  the  delight  of  the  genteel  world. 
WMt  aliall  prevent  as  Londoners  from  musing  over  the  decline  and 
kD  ti  atj  KTerugnties,  and  drawbg  our  cockney  morals  ?    As  the 
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late  Mr.  Gibbon  meditated  his  history  leaning  against  a  eofaimm  ia 
the  Capito},  why  should  not  I  mnse  over  mine,  reclining  ixaik&t  aa 
arcade   of  the  Pantheon?    Not  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  in  the 
Cabbage  Market  by  the  Piazza  Navona,  where  the  immortal  goiB 
were  worshipped, — ^the  immortal  gods  who  are  now  demi ;  Wt  the 
Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  ladies,  where  yon  purchase  feeble  poma* 
tmns,  music,  glassware,  and  baby-linen ;  and  which  has  its  histary 
too.     Have   not   Selwyn,  and   Walpole,  and  March,  and   Garlisle 
figured  there  ?    Has  not  Prince  Florizd  floanced  through  the  hall  ia 
his  nistling  domino,  and  danced  there  in  powdered  splendoar  ?  aai 
when  the  ushers  refused  admission  to  lorely  Sophy  Baddeley,  did  not 
the  young  men,  her  adorers,  draw  their  rapiers  and  tow  to  slay  the 
doorkeepers  ;  and,  crossing  the  glittering  blades  over  ti»  head  o£  tha 
enchantress,  make  a  warlike  triumphal  ardi  fbr  her  to  pass  uhIotv 
all  flushed,  and  smiling,  and  perfumed,  and  painted  7    The  li^es  af 
streets  are  as  the  lives  of  men,  and  shall  not  the  strcet-preacker,  if 
so  minded,  take  for  the  text  of  his  sermon  the  stones  in  the  gottsr? 
That  you  were  once  the  resort  of  the  &shion,  O  Monmouth  Street ! 
by  the  invocation  of  blessed  St.  Giles  shall  I  not  onprove  that  sweet 
thought  into  a  godly  discourse,  and  make  the  ruin  edifying  f     O  mms 
fnres!     There  were   splendid    thoroaghfares>   Hi^ggling    eoanpanyy 
bright  illuminations,  in  our  streets  when  oar  hearts  were  young :  va 
entertained  in  them  a  noble  youthful  company  of  chivalrooB  hopea 
and  lofty  ambitions ;  of  blushing  thoughts  in  snowy  robes  spotless 
and  virginal.     See,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  where-  you  eats 
looking  to  the  stars  and  nestling  by  the  soft  side  of  your  first-love, 
haug  Mr.  Moses*  museum  of  turned  old  clothes,  very  cheap  ;  of  wofa 
old  boots,  bedraggled  in  how  much  and  how  many  people^s  mad ;  a 
great  bargain.     See!  along  the  street,  strewed  with  flowers  onee 
mayhap — a  fight  of  beggars  finr  the  refuse  of  an  apple^stall,  or  a 
tipsy  basket- woman,  reeling  shrieking  to  the  station.     O  me  !  O  my 
beloved  congregation !     I  have  preached  this  stale  sermon  to  joa  loir 
ever  so  many  years.     0  my  jolly  companions,  I  have  drunk  many  a 
bout  with  you,  and  always  fioond  vanitas  utnUatum  written  oa  tha 
bottom  of  the  pot  I 

I  choose  to  moralize  now  when  I  pass  the  place.  The  gaiden 
has  run  to  seed,  the  walks  are  mildewed,  the  statues  have  brokaa 
noses,  the  gravel  is  dank  with  green  mess,  the  roses  are  witheiady 
and  the  nightingales  have  ceased  to  make  love.  It  is  a  fuBeieal 
street.  Old  Parr  Street,  certainly ;  the  carriages  ^ich  drive  tiieza 
ought  to  have  feathers  on  the  roof^  and  the  butlers  who  open  the 
doors  should  wear  weepers — so  the  scene  strikes  you  now  as  yoo. 
along  the  spacious  empty  pavement.  You  are  hiHoas,  my  good 
Go  and  pay  a  guinea  to  one  of  the  doctors  in  those  hxNises ; 
are  still  doctors  ^eie.    Ho  will  prescribe  taraxacam  for  yoa,  or  pd.: 
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kjdnig  :  Bless  yoa  !  in  oiy  time,  to  as  gentlemcii  of  the  fifth  form, 
thft  pkce  was  beanhle.  The  yellow  fogs  didn't  (lamp  our  BpiritB — 
and  we  never  thought  them  too  thkk  to  keep  ua  away  (nta  the  play : 
(ran  the  chivalrons  Charles  Eemble,  I  teU  yoa,  my  Mirabel,  my 
Merentio,  my  princely  Falconbridge :  &om  his  adorable  daughter  (0 
my  diatractMl  heart  1} :  from  the  classic  Toung:  fromtheglorioBaLmg 
Tom  CoGn :  boa  the  unearthly  Yanderdeeken — "  Retam,  0  my 
lore,  and  «»1]  aerer,  never  part "  (where  art  tiion,  sweet  singer  of 
that  laeat  thrilUog  ditty  of  my  yonth  ?) :  fiom  the  sweet,  sweet 
Victarint  and  the  liMtU  Imp.  Ob,  to  see  that  Bottk  Imp  again,  and 
be«r  that  gnsg  abont  the  "  I^Igrim  of  Love  !  "  Once,  but^hnsh ; 
— Uii*  ii  a  secret — we  had  prirate  boxes,  the  doctor's  grand  fiends 
often  Mnding  him  these  ;  and  findmg  the  opera  rather  tilnw,  we  went 
t0  a  conceit  in  U-d-n  Lane,  near  CoTcnt  Garden,  and  heard  the 
most  celestial  glees,  over  a  sapper  of  fiz7.ing  sanaages  nod  nuabed 
potatoes,  BBch  as  the  world  has  never  seen  since.  We  did  no  harm ; 
bat  I  daiesny  it  was  very  wrong.  Briee,  the  baUer,  ought  not  to 
bare  taken  Hi.  We  ballied  him,  and  mode  him  take  ns  where  we 
liked.  We  had  nim-ahmb  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  we 
nwd  to  be  diverted  by  the  society  of  other  butlers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Rohility  and  gentry,  who  wonld  step  in.  Perhaps  it  was 
wmng  to  leave  lu  eo  to  the  company  of  acrrants.  Dr.  Finnin  used 
to  go  to  hia  grand  parties,  ^rs.  Firmin  to  bed.  "  Did  we  enjoy  tho 
performaDce  hut  night?"  our  host  wonld  ask  at  breakfast.  "  Oh. 
ves,  wo  sijoyed  the  performance  I "  Bnt  roy  poor  Mrs.  Fimiin 
taneied  that  we  enjoyed  Semiramide  or  the  Donna  del  Lngo  ;  wberens 
we  had  been  to  the  pit  at  the  Adelphi  (ont  of  our  own  money),  and 
wen  that  jolly  John  }tcevc,  and  kaglicd — landed  till  wo  were  fit  to 
drop — and  atayed  till  tho  cortain  was  down.  And  then  wa  wonld 
eoBe  home,  and,  aa  aforesaid,  pass  a  delightful  bnur  over  Eupper, 
and  bear  tho  anecdotes  of  lAr.  Brico'a  friends,  thi;  other  batlcrs. 
Ah,  that  was  a  time  indeed  I  Thcro  never  was  any  licjnor  bo  good  aa 
mai-sbnib,  never;  and  the  aanaages  Lud  a  flavour  of  Elysiam.  How 
huebed  wo  wen  when  Dr.  Firmin,  comiug  homo  from  his  parties,  let 
himself  in  at  the  street-door  I  Shoeless,  we  crept  up  to  our  bedrooms. 
And  «s  came  down  to  breakfast  with  innocent  yoaug  faces — and  let 
Mn.  F'lrmia,  at  lanch,  pmttic  about  the  opera;  and  there  atood 
Briee  and  the  Ibotman  bchiod  as,  looking  quite  grave,  tho  abominublo 
^pocritcal 

Then,  sir,  there  was  a  certain  way,  ont  of  the  alndy  window,  or 
tloDngfa  tho  kitchen,  and  over  the  leads,  to  a  building,  gloomy 
indeed,  bat  where  I  own  to  have  s]>ent  delightful  hoars  of  tlie  mo^ 
fligiljou  and  criminal  eojoyniciit  of  aouie  delicious  little  iiavQQcahs, 
IsB  to  the  shilling.  In  tbiit  bnildbg  there  were  aUblc:)  once,  doubt- 
ksi  oerapied  by  great  Flemish  boraca  and  mmbliug  gold  coachci 
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of  Walpole*s  time ;  bnt  a  celebrated  Burgeon,  when  he  took  posses-* 
sion  of  the  hoase,  made  a  lectore-room  of  the  premises, — ''And  this 
door,"  says  Phil,  pointing  to  one  leading  into  the  mews,  ''  was  veiy 
conyenient  for  having  the  bodies  in  and  ont " — a  cheerfhl  reminiscenee. 
Of  this  kind  of  fomitore  there  was  now  yery  little  in  the  apartment, 
except  a  dilapidated  skeleton  in  a  comer,  a  few  dnstj  casts  of  heads, 
and  bottles  of  preparations  on  the  top  of  an  old  boreaa,  and  some 
mildewed  harness  hanging  on  the  walls.  This  apartment  became 
Mr.  Phil's  smoking-room  when,  as  he  grew  taller,  he  felt  himself  too 
dignified  to  si£  in  the  kitchen  regions :  the  honest  batler  and  house- 
keeper themselves  pointing  oat  to  their  yonng  master  that  his  place 
was  elsewhere  th^  among  the  servants.  So  there,  privately  and 
with  great  delectation,  we  smoked  many  an  abominable  cigar  in  this 
dreary  back*room,  the  gannt  walls  and  twilight  ceilings  of  which 
were  by  no  means  melancholy  to  as,  who  foand  forbidden  pleasores 
the  sweetest,  after  the  absurd  £&shion  of  boys.  Dr.  Firmin  was  an 
enemy  to  smoking,  and  ever  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  practice 
with  eloquent  indignation.  "It  was  a  low  practice — the  habit  of 
cabmen,  pot-house  frequenters,  and  Irish  apple- women,"  the  doctor 
would  say,  as  Phil  and  his  friend  looked  at  each  other  with  a  stealthy 
joy.  Phil's  father  was  ever  scented  and  neat,  the  pattern  of  hand- 
some propriety.  Perhaps  he  had  a  clearer  perception  regarding 
manners  than  respecting  morals ;  perhaps  his  conversation  was  full 
of  platitudes,  his  talk  (concerning  people  of  fashion  chiefly)  mean 
and  uninstructive,  his  behaviour  to  young  Lord  Egham  rather 
fulsome  and  lacking  of  dignity.  Perhaps,  I  say,  the  idea  may  have 
entered  into  young  Mr.  Pendennis*s  mind  that  his  hospitable  enter- 
tainer and  friend.  Dr.  Firmin,  of  Old  Parr  Street,  was  what  at  the 
present  day  might  be  denominated  an  old  humbug ;  but  modest 
young  men  do  not  come  quickly  to  such  unpleasant  conclusions 
regarding  their  seniors.  Dr.  Firmin's  manners  were  so  good,  his 
forehead  was  so  high,  his  frill  so  fresh,  his  hands  so  white  and  slim, 
that  for  some  considerable  time  we  ingenuously  admired  him ;  and  it 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  we  came  to  view  him  as  he  actually  was 
— no,  not  as  he  actually  was — no  man  whose  early  nurture  was 
kindly  can  judge  quite  impartially  the  man  who  has  been  kind  to 
him  in  boyhood. 

I  quitted  school  suddenly,  leaving  my  little  Phil  behind  me,  a  brave 
little  handsome  boy,  endearing  himself  to  old  and  young  by  his  good 
looks,  his  gaiety,  his  courage,  and  his  gentlemanly  bearing.  Once  in  a 
way  a  letter  would  come  from  him,  full  of  that  artless  affection  and 
tenderness  which  fills  boys'  hearts,  and  is  so  touching  in  their  letters. 
It  was  answered  with  proper  dignity  and  condescension  on  the  senior 
boy's  part.  Our  modest  little  country  home  kept  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  Dr.  Firmin's  grand  London  mansion,  of  which,  in 
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his  Tuita  to  ua,  my  nnclo,  M^or  Pendemiis,  did  not  fail  to  bring 
news.  A  correBpondenea  took  place  between  tbe  ladies  of  each 
bouae.  We  sapplied  Mrs.  Finnin  with  little  conutrj  presents,  , 
Uikena  of  my  mother's  good-will  and  gratitude  towards  the  friends 
who  had  been  kind  to  her  boq.  I  vent  m;  waj  to  the  anivcrsit}-, 
having  occasional  glimpses  of  Pbil  at  school.  I  took  chiunbcra  iu 
the  Temple,  which  he  foand  great  delight  in  visiting ;  and  he  liked 
our  homelj  dinner  from  Dick's,  and  a  bed  on  the  so&,  better  than 
the  Eplendid  entertAinmenta  in  Old  Parr  Street  and  his  great  gloomy 
chamber  there.  He  had  grown  by  this  time  to  be  ever  so  mach 
taller  than  his  senior,  thongh  be  always  persists  in  looking  up  to  mo 
unto  the  present  day. 

A  Tcry  few  weeka  after  my  poor  mother  passed  that  judgment  on 
Mrs.  Firmio,  she  saw  reason  to  regret  and  revoke  it.  Phil's  mother, 
vliu  vas  airaid,  or  perhaps  was  forbidden,  to  attend  her  son  in  bis 
illDc^s  at  school,  was  taken  ill   herself,  and   tbe   doctor  sent  for 

Phil  retnmed  to  Grey  Friars  in  a  deep  suit  of  block;  the 
si'rvants  on  the  carriage  wore  black  too ;  and  a  cortaia  t3rrant  of  the 
jiliiTL-,  beginning  to  kngb  and  jeer  because  Firmin's  eyes  filled  with 
tc^Ti  at  some  ribald  remark,  van  gruffly  rebuked  by  Sampson  major, 
the  cock  of  the  whole  schaul;  uud  with  the  qncstioD,  "Dnii't  yoa 
Ml'  the  poor  beggar's  in  mourning,  you  great  bmte  ?  "  was  kicked 
aUjut  bi^  business. 

Whi-n  Philip  Firmin  and  I  met  again,  there  w.is  crape  ou  both 
I'ur  bat«.  I  don't  think  either  could  sea  the  other's  face  vcf}'  well. 
i  wvut  to  see  him  in  Parr  Street,  iu  the  viicaut,  melancholy  house, 
wlici'C  the  poor  mother's  picture  was  yet  hanging  in  htr  empty 
dntwiug-rooffl. 

"  She  was  always  fund  of  you,  PeudennJM,"  said  Pbil.  "  tiod 
l>l<:ss  you  for  being  so  good  to  her.  Yen  know  what  Jt  is  to  lose — 
til  JirMi  what  loves  you  best  iu  the  world.  I  didn't  know  how — how 
I  lovml  her,  till  1  hod  loiit  ber."     And  many  a  sob  broke  bis  nonls 

Iltr  picture  was  removed  from  tlio  drawiiin-rooni  proseiilly  into 
Phil's  own  littlo  study— the  r<H>]u  in  which  bu  Hiiic  and  dclicd  bid 
Cither.  What  bad  passed  IkIivciii  them  ?  Xlie  vonng  man  Wiis 
verv  much  chnngi-d.  Tlic  frank  luuks  of  old  days  were  gnne,  and 
PhiJ's  laco  was  hagsjard  uud  bolJ.  The  doctor  would  not  lil  mo 
iiave  a  word  more  witli  Lin  hou  aflc-r  lie  h;id  found  us  togotht-r,  bat, 
with  dubious  appealing  looks,  followed  mu  to  the  door,  and  i>hul  it 
upon  uc.     I  felt  that  it  cloi^ed  upon  tivo  uubappy  men. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

A  OONSULTATIOX. 

Should  I  peer  into  Finnin^s  prirttcy,  and  find  the  key  to  that 
Mcrot  ?  What  skeleton  was  there  in  the  closet  ?  We  know  that 
SQch  sknlls  are  locked  np  m  many  gentlemen's  hearts  and  memories. 
Bluebeard,  for  instanee,  had  a  whole  mnseom  of  th^a — as  that 
imprudent  little  last  wife  of  his  fonud  out  to  her  cost.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  lady,  we  suppose,  would  select  hers  of  the  sort  which 
had  carried  beards  when  in  the  flesh.  Given  a  neat  locked  skeleton 
cupboard,  belonging  to  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  to  ascertain  the  sex 
of  the  original  owner  of  the  bones,  you  have  not  much  need  of  a 
picklock  or  a  blacksmith.  There  is  no  use  in  forcing  the  hinge,  or 
scratching  the  pretty  panel.  We  know  what  is  inside — ^we  arch 
rogues  and  men  of  the  world.  Murders,  I  suppose,  are  not  many — 
enemies  and  victims  of  our  hate  and  anger,  destroyed  and  trampled 
out  of  life  by  us,  and  locked  out  of  sight :  but  corpses  of  our  dead 
loves,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  madam---haTe  we  not  got  them  stowed 
aiway  in  cupboard  after  cupboard,  in  bottle  after  bottle  ?  Oh,  fie ! 
And  young  people !  What  doctrine  is  this  to  preach  to  tkem^  yrho 
speU  your  book  by  papa's  and  momma's  knee  ?  Yes,  and  how  wrong 
it  is  to  let  them  go  to  church,  and  see  and  hear  papa  and  iwftmm^ 
publicly,  on  their  knees,  calling  out,  and  confessing  to  the  whole 
eongregation,  that  they  are  sinners  I  So,  though  I  had  not  the  key, 
I  could  see  through  the  panel  and  the  glimmering  of  the  skeleton 
iaside. 

Although  the  elder  Firmin  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  his  eyes 
only  left  me  as  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  I  felt  sure  that  Phil 
ere  long  would  open  his  mind  to  me,  or  give  me .  some  clue  to  thai 
mystery.  I  should  hear  from  him  why  his  bright  cheeks  had  become 
hollow,  why  his  fresh  voice,  which  I  remember  so  honest  and  cheerful, 
was  now  harsh  and  sarcastic,  with  tones  that  often  grated  on  the 
hearer,  and  laughter  that  gave  pain.  It  was  about  Philip  himself 
that  my  anxieties  were.  The  young  fellow  had  inherited  from  his  poor 
mother  a  considerable  fortune — some  eight  or  nine  hundred  a  year, 
we  always  understood.  He  was  living  in  a  costly,  not  to  say  extrava- 
gant manner.  I  thought  Mr.  Philip's  juvenile  remorses  were  locked 
up  in  the  skeleton  closet,  and  was  grieved  to  think  he  had  fallen  in 
mischiefs  way.  Hence,  no  doubt,  might  arise  the  anger  between 
him  and  his  ^ther.  The  boy  was  extravagant  and  headstrong ;  and 
the  parent  remonstrant  and  irritated. 

1  met  my  old  friend  Dr.  Goodenough  at  the  club  one  evening ; 
and  as  we  dined  together  I  discoursed  with  him  about  his  former 
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Mttnt,  tad  recalled  to  him  that  dnj,  years  back,  vhan  the  boj  ma 
01  at  aehool,  and  whon  my  poor  mother  and  FhU'a  own  irere  jot 
■lin.     Ooodenon^  looked  verj  grate. 

"  Tes,"  he  aaid,  "  the  bof  was  T«rf  ill ;  he  «w  nearly  gone  at 
that  time — at  that  time— wham  his  mother  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  his  Cttber  dangling  afler  a  prinoe.  We  tfaongfat  one  daj  it  wu 
all  over  with  him  ;  bat " 

"  Bnt  a  good  doctor  interposed  between  him  and  pallida  mon." 

"  A  good  doctor  ?  a  good  nnrse  I  The  boj  was  delliions,  and 
had  a  fuiey  to  walk  ont  of  window,  and  would  lutTe  done  so,  h&t  for 
one  of  my  noraea.     Yon  know  her." 

"  What !  the  Little  Sister  ?  " 

"  Tea,  the  Little  Sister." 

"  And  it  was  she  who  noraed  Phil  throngh  his  fever,  and  saved 
his  life  ?     I  drink  her  health.     She  is  a  good  little  sonl." 

"  Good  1 "  aaid  the  doctor,  \rith  hia  graffeat  voice  and  &awn. — 
(Hs  was  always  most  fierce  when  he  was  moat  teader-hcaited.) 
*■  Good,  indeed  1  Will  yon  have  somo  more  of  this  dnek  ? — Do. 
Yoa  have  had  enongh  already,  and  it's  very  nnwholeaome.  Good,  sir  ? 
Bat  for  women,  fiie  and  brimstone  ought  to  come  down  and  consome 
this  world.  Year  dsar  mother  waa  one  of  the  good  ones.  I  was 
attending  yon  when  yon  were  ill,  at  those  horrible  chambers  yon  luid 
in  the  Temple,  at  the  same  time  when  young  Firioiu  was  ill  at  Gray 
Ftiars.  And  £  snppase  I  most  be  answerable  ibr  keeping  two  scape- 
graces in  the  world." 

"  Vfby  didn't  Dr.  Firmin  come  to  see  bim  ?  " 

"  Hm !  his  nerves  were  too  delicate.  Besides,  ho  did  come. 
Talk  of  the    •    •     •' 

The  personage  dcsignatcil  by  asterisks  was  Phil's  father,  who  was 
abo  a  member  of  onr  clnb,  and  who  entered  the  diuing.room,  lull, 
■tatcly,  and  pale,  with  his  atereotyped  smile,  and  wave  of  his  pretty 
hand.  By  the  way,  that  smile  of  Firmin "s  was  a  very  queer  con- 
tortion of  the  handsome  features.  As  yoa  camo  up  to  him,  ho  would 
draw  his  lipe  over  his  teeth,  causing  his  jawa  to  irrioklo  (or  diiuplo  if 
yon  will)  on  either  aide.  Meanwhile  his  cyea  liiokcd  out  from  his 
lice,  qaito  melancholy  and  independent  of  the  little  transactlou  iu 
wh^  the  month  was  engaged.  Lipa  said,  "  1  am  a  gcutlemao  of 
fine  manncTB  and  faseinaling  address,  and  I  am  auptiosed  to  bo  liuppy 
to  aae  yon.  How  do  you  do  ?  "  Dreai^',  sod,  as  into  a  great  blank 
desert,  looked  the  dark  eyes.  1  ilu  know  cue  or  two,  but  only  uuo  ur  two 
bcea  of  men,  when  oppressed  with  core,  which  cuu  yet  smilu  till  uirr. 

GtMdcnottgh  nodu  grimly  to  the  Eiuile  of  the  other  doctor,  who 
Utnilj  looka  at  onr  table,  holding  his  chin  in  one  of  bis  ])relty  hands. 

"  How  do  ?  "  growls  Goodeaough.      "  Youii;;  llnjK'ful  well  ?  " 

"Youg  Hopeful  aits  smoking  oigara  till  uiotning  with  some 
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friends  of  Ms,"  ea^ra  Finnin,  with  the  sad  smile  directed  towards  me 
this  time.  "Boys  will  bo  boys."  And  he  pensively  walks  tWAj 
from  QB  with  a  friendly  nod  towards  me  ;  examines  the  dinner-card  in 
an  attitude  of  mehuicboty  grace ;  points  with  the  jewelled  hand  to 
the  dishes  which  he  will  have  seired,  and  is  off,  and  simpering  to 
another  acquaintance  at  a  distant  table. 

"  I  tboaght  he  wonld  take  that  table,"  says  Finnin's  cynical 

"  In  the  dianght  of  the  door  ?  Don't  yoa  see  how  the  candle 
flickers  ?     It  is  the  worst  place  in  the  room  t  " 

"  Yes  ;  bat  don't  you  see  who  is  sitting  at  the  next  table  ?  " 

Now  at  the  neit  table  was  a  n-blem-n  of  vast  wealth,  who  was 
growling  at  the  quality  of  the  mntton  cntlets,  and  the  half-pint  of 
sherry  which  be  had  ordered  for  his  dinner.  But  as  his  lordship  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ensuing  history,  of  course  we  shall  not  riolatc 
confidence  by  mentioning  his  name.  Wo  eonld  see  Finnin  smiling 
on  his  neighbonr  with  his  blandest  melancholy,  and  the  waiten  pre- 
sently bearing  up  the  dishes  which  the  doctor  bad  ordered  for  his  on 
refecUon.  He  was  no  lover  of  mntton-chops  and  coarse  sherry,  as  I 
knew,  who  had  partaken  of  many  a  feast  at  bis  board.  I  coidd  see 
the  diamond  tinnkle  on  his  pretty  hand,  as  it  daintily  poured  out 
creaming  wine  icora  the  ice-pail  by  his  side — the  liberal  hand  that  had 
given  me  many  a  sovereign  when  I  was  a  boy. 

"  I  can't  help  liking  him,"  I  said  to  my  companion,  whose  scont' 
fnl  eyes  were  now  and  again  directed  towards  his  colleagne. 

"This  port  is  very  sweet.  Almost  all  port  is  sweet  now," 
remarks  the  doctor. 

"  Ho  was  very  kind  to  me  in  my  school-days  ;  and  Philip  ms  a 
£ne  little  fellow." 

"  Handsome  a  boy  as  ever  I  saw.  Does  he  keep  his  beaatj  ? 
Father  was  a  handsome  man — very.  Quito  a  lady-killer — I  mean 
oat  of  his  practice  I  "  adds  the  grim  doctor.     "  ^Vliat  is  the  boy 

"He  is  at  the  oniversity.  Ho  has  his  mother's  fortnne.  He  is 
wild  uud  unsettled,  and  I  fear  he  is  going  to  the  bad  a  little." 

"  Is  he  ?     Shouldn't  wonder  I  "  gmmbles  Goodenough. 

We  had  talked  very  frankly  and  pleasantly  until  the  appearanea 
of  the  other  doctor,  bnt  with  Firmin's  arrival  Goodenoagh  seemed  to 
button  up  his  conversation.  He  qaickly  stumped  away  from  ihe 
dining-room  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sate  over  a  novel  there  mtil 
time  come  when  he  was  to  retire  to  his  patients  or  his  home. 

That  there  was  no  liking  between  the  doctors,  that  there  was  a 
diflerence  between  Philip  and  his  titthcr,  was  clear  enough  to  me : 
bnt  tho  causes  of  these  difFcrenccs  I  had  yet  to  learn.  The  story 
came  to  me  piecemeal ;  from  confessions  here,  admissiiiiu  there, 
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dednctioDS  of  mj  own.  I  could  not,  of  conrae,  be  present  at  many 
of  the  BMnes  which  I  shall  hsTe  to  relate  as  though  I  had  mtccsaei 
them  ;  and  the  poatitre,  laugaage,  and  inward  thongbts  of  Philip  and 
his  &iends,  as  here  related,  no  donbt  are  fancies  of  the  narrator  in 
manj  cases  ;  bnt  the  story  is  as  aathentic  as  many  histories,  and  the 
reader  need  only  give  snch  an  ameimt  of  credence  to  it  as  he  may 
jadge  that  its  Terisimilitnde  warrants.  i 

Well,  then,  we  mast  not  only  revert  to  that  illness  which  befell 
when  Philip  Firmin  was  a  boy  at  Grey  Friars,  bnt  go  back  yet  farthei  ' 
in  time  to  a  period  which  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain. 

The  pnpils  of  old  Qandisb's  painting  academy  may  remember  a 
ridicnloiu  little  man.  with  a  great  deal  of  wild  talent,  abont  the  nlti- 
mate  aae«ess  of  which  his  &iciids  were  divided.  'Whether  Andrew 
KU  a  genius,  or  whether  he  was  a  zany,  was  always  a  moot  question 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  Greek  Street  billiard- rooms,  and  tbo 
nobis  disciples  of  the  Academy  and  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He  may 
have  been  crazy  and  absnrd  ;  ho  may  have  had  taleot,  too :  sach 
cbaikCterH  are  not  unknown  in  art  or  in  literatare.  He  broke  the 
Queen's  English ;  be  was  ignorant  to  a  wonder ;  be  dressed  bis  little 
person  in  the  most  fantastic  raiment  and  queerest  cheap  finery  ;  be 
wore  a  bean),  bless  my  eonl  I  twenty  years  before  beards  were  known 
(owag  in  Britain,  He  was  the  most  affcclcd  little  creature,  and,  if  yon 
looked  at  him,  would  jio»e  in  attitudes  of  such  ludicrous  dirty  dignitj^, 
that  if  you  had  bad  a  dnn  waiting  for  money  in  the  ball  of  your 
lodging-house,  or  your  picture  refased  at  the  Academy — if  you  were 
snffering  under  ever  so  much  calamity — you  could  not  help  laughing. 
He  was  the  butt  of  all  his  acquaintances  ;  the  laughing-stock  of  high 
and  low ;  and  he  had  as  loving,  gentle,  faithful,  honourable  a  heart 
as  cTer  beat  in  a  little  bosom.  He  is  gone  to  his  rest  now ;  bis  palctU) 
and  eaael  are  wasto  timber  ;  his  genius,  which  mode  some  little  flicker 
of  brightness,  never  shone  much,  and  is  exttuct.  In  an  old  album,  that 
dat«s  back  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  I  Homctimes  look  ot  poor 
Andrew's  strange  wild  sketches.  He  might  have  done  something  had 
he  ronLinaed  to  remain  poor :  but  a  rich  widow,  whom  ho  met  at  Rome, 
fell  in  love  with  the  sttaogc  errant  painter,  pursued  him  to  England, 
■nd  married  him  in  spite  of  himself.  His  goniua  drooped  under  the 
aerritade ;  bo  lived  but  a  few  short  years,  and  died  of  a  cnu^urap- 
tion,  of  which  the  good  Ooodenoogli's  skill  could  not  cure  bim. 

One  day,  as  he  was  driving  with  his  wife  in  her  splendid  barouche  ■ 
through  the  Haymarkct,  he  suddenly  bode  the  coachman  stop,  sprang 
onx  the  aide  of  the  carriage  before  the  steps  could  be  let  full,  nud  his 
aatnnished  wife  saw  bim  shaking  the  hands  of  a  sliabbilj-drtssed 
little  woman  who  was  passing — shaking  both  her  bani!t>  nnd  weeping 
aad  geatienlating,  and  twisting  hia  beard  and  mustnchio<i,  as  his 
rat  waa  when  agitated.     Mrs.  MontGtchct  (the  weallhy  Sirs.  Car- 
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rickfergas  she  had  heen,  before  she  mairied  the  painter),  tiie 
of  a  jouDg  husband,  iRrho  had  sprang  from  her  side,  and  o«it  of  her 
carriage,  in  order  to  earess  a  young  woman  passing  in  the  stnoiy 
might  well  be  disturbed  by  this  demonstration :  but  she  was  a  kind- 
hearted  woman,  and  when  Montfitchet,  on  reascending  into  tiie 
&mily  coach,  told  his  wife  the  history  of  the  person  of  whom  he  had 
just  taken  leave,  she  cried  plentifully  too.  She  bade  the  coiirhmaii 
drive  straightway  to  her  own  house:  she  rushed  up  to  her  own 
apartments,  whence  she  ^nerged,  bearing  an  immense  bag  full  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  followed  by  a  panting  butler,  carrying  a  bottle- 
basket  and  a  pie  :  and  she  drove  off,  with  her  pleased  Andrew  by  her 
side,  to  a  court  in  St.  Martinis  Lane,  where  dwelt  the  poor  woman 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  conversing. 

It  had  pleased  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  calamity,  to  seai 
her  friends  and  succour.  She  was  suffering  under  misfortune,  poveiffyy 
and  cowardly  d^ertion.  A  man,  who  had  called  himself  Brandoc 
when  he  took  lodgings  in  her  feither^s  house,  had  married  her, 
brought  her  to  London,  tired  of  her,  and  left  her.  She  had  loaiwn 
to  tlmik  he  had  given  a  fidse  name  when  he  lodged  with  her  ficther: 
he  fled,  after  a  few  months,  and  his  real  name  she  never  knew. 
When  he  des^ied  her,  she  went  back  to  her  &ther,  a  weak  wmm, 
married  to  a  domineering  woman,  who  pretended  to  disbelieva  ilie 
story  of  her  marriage,  and  drove  her  from  the  door.  Desperatey  and 
almost  mad|  she  came  back  to  London,  where  she  still  had  sonia 
little  relics  of  property  that  her  fugitive  husband  left  behind 
He  promised,  when  he  left  her,  to  remit  her  money ;  but  he 
none,  or  she  refused  it — or,  in  her  wildness  and  deq>air^  locd  the 
dreadful  paper  which  announced  his  desertion,  and  that  he  was  mar- 
ried before,  and  that  to  pursue  him  would  ruin  him,  and  he  knew  siie 
never  would  do  thai — no,  however  much  ho  might  have  wronged  bar. 

She  was  penniless  then — deserted  by  all — having  made  away  with 
the  last  trinket  of  her  brief  days  of  love,  having  sold  the  last  littk 
remnant  of  her  poor  little  stock  of  clothing — alone,  in  the  great  wil- 
demess  of  London,  when  it  pleased  God  to  send  her  succour  in  tha 
person  of  an  old  friend  who  had  known  her,  and  even  loved  her,  is 
happier  days.  When  the  Samaritans  came  to  this  poor  child,  tlMy 
found  her  sick  and  shuddering  with  fever.  They  brought  th^  doetor 
to  her,  who  is  never  so  eager  as  when  he  runs  up  a  poor  man's  stahr. 
And,  as  he  watched  by  the  bed  where  her  kind  frienids  came  to  help 
her,  he  heard  her  sad  little  story  of  trust  and  desertion. 

Her  father  was  a  humUe  person,  who  had  seen  better  days ;  sod 
poor  little  Mrs.  Brandon  had  a  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  i 
which  exceedingly  touched  the  good  doctor.     She  had  little  edi 
tion,  except  that  which  silence,  long-suffering,  seclusion,  will  soi 
times  give.    When  cured  of  her  illness,  there  was  the  gveat 
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t  evil  of  poTei^  to  meet  and  oveieome.  How  was  she  to 
liTfl  ?  GoodenoBgh  got  to  be  &9  fond  irf  her  as  of  a  child  of  hii  own. 
SIm  was  tiil7,  thiSlyf  gay  at  timoB,  with  a  Ettle  aiinple  cheerfnlaeH. 
Tb«  little  flowen  began  to  bloom  as  the  siuiBhine  touched  them. 
Her  whole  lib  hitherto  had  been  cowering  onder  neglect,  and 
tyranny,  and  gloon. 

Ht.  Mootfitehet  was  for  coming  bo  often  to  look  after  the  little 
ontcut  whom  he  had  Baceonred  that  I  tun  boond  to  My  Mrs.  U. 
became  hysterically  jealous,  and  waited  for  him  on  the  stairs  as  ho 
came  down  swathed  in  hifl  Spooiab  cloak,  poonoed  on  him,  and 
called  him  a  numster.  Qoodenoogh  was  also,  I  &ncy,  suspicions  of 
Montfitchet,  and  Mootfitchct  of  Oood«aioQgb.  Howbeit,  the  doctor 
TOwcd  that  he  never  had  other  than  the  feeling  of  a  father  towards 
hb  poor  little  pn>ii«/A,  nor  conld  any  father  be  laoro  tender.  He  did 
not  try  to  take  her  ont  of  her  station  in  life.  He  fonnd,  or  sho 
foind  for  herself,  a  wta-k  which  she  conld  do.  "  I*i^  nsed  to  say  no 
one  cTcr  nused  him  so  nice  aa  I  did,"  die  laid.  "  I  think  I  oonld 
do  that  better  than  anything,  except  my  needle,  bnt  I  like  to  be 
niefnl  to  pom'  sick  people  best.  I  don't  think  aboot  myself  then, 
sir."  Aad  for  this  business  good  Mr.  Goodenough  had  her  edncated 
and  employed. 

The  widow  died  in  coarse  of  time  whom  Krs.  Brandon's  Either 
had  married,  and  her  daaghters  refused  to  keep  him,  speaking  rery 
disre^edinlly  of  this  old  Mr.  Gann,  who  was,  indeed,  a  weak  old 
man.  And  now  CaroliDO  como  to  the  reacae  of  her  old  father.  Sho 
was  a  shrewd  little  Caroline.  She  had  saved  a  little  money.  Good- 
enough  gave  Qp  a  country- hoas<<,  which  lie  did  not  care  to  nRO,  and 
lent  Un.  Bmodon  the  fumitnre.  Sho  thought  she  could  keep  a 
lodgbg-bonse  aad  Sad  Indgcrs.  3Iontfitchet  bad  paint«d  ber. 
Tbere  waa  a  sort  of  beauty  about  ber  which  the  artiste  admired. 
When  Ridley  the  Acadcmiciiui  had  the  smallpox,  ahe  attended  him, 
and  eanght  the  malady.  Bhe  did  not  mind;  not  she.  "  It  won't 
Kpoil  my  beauty,"  she  said.  Kor  did  it.  The  disease  de.iit  very 
kindly  with  her  little  modc!<t  face.  I  don't  know  who  gave  her  tho 
nickname,  hat  she  had  o  good  ronmy  Iioukg  in  Thenihangh  Street, 
an  artist  on  tho  first  and  second  floor ;  and  there  never  wus  a  w<ird 
bf  scandal  against  the  Little  Sister,  for  was  not  her  father  in  pcrnia. 
neneo  sipping  gin-and-watcr  in  the  groond'floor  jiarlunr?  A»  we 
caBed  her  "  the  Little  Sister,"  her  father  waa  called  "  the  Captain  " — 
a  bragging,  lazy,  good-natnred  old  man — not  a  repntable  captain — 
and  *«f7  ehecrfol,  though  the  eondnct  of  hla  children,  he  said,  had 
npeatedly  broken  hie  heart. 

X  doo't  know  bow  many  yean  the  Little  Sister  had  been  on  da^ 
■hsB  nilip  Ftimin  had  his  seariet  fever.  It  befell  him  at  the  end 
«f  tha  tenn,  jtut  when  all  the  boys  were  going  borne.    Hii  totor 
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and  liis  tutor's  wife  wanted  their  holidays,  and  sent  their  own 
children  ont  of  the  way.  As  Phil's  father  was  ahsent,  Dr.  Good- 
enough  came,  and  sent  his  nurse  in.  The  case  grew  worse,  so  bad 
that  Dr.  Firmin  was  summoned  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  arrived 
one  evening  at  Grey  Friars — Grey  Friars  so  silent  now,  so  noisy  at 
other  times  with  the  shouts  and  crowds  of  the  playground. 

Dr.  Goodenongh's  carriage  was  at  the  door  when  Dr.  Finnin*s 
carriage  drove  up. 

"  How  was  liie  boy  ?  " 

**  He  had  been  very  bad.  He  had  been  wrong  in  the  head  all 
day,  talking  and  laughing  quite  wild-like,"  the  servant  said. 

The  father  ran  up  the  stairs. 

Phil  was  in  a  great  room,  in  which  were  several  empty  beds  of 
boys  gone  home  for  the  holidays.  The  windows  were  opened  into 
Grey  Friars  Square.  Goodenough  heard  his  colleague's  carnage 
drive  up,  and  rightly  divined  that  Phil's  father  had  arrived.  He 
came  out,  and  met  Firmin  in  the  anteroom. 

**  Head  has  wandered  a  little.  Better  now,  and  quiet ;  "  and  the 
one  doctor  murmured  to  the  other  the  treatment  which  he  had 
pursued. 

Firmin  stept  in  gently  towards  the  patient,  near  whose  side  the 
Little  Sister  was  standing. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Phil. 

<*  It  is  I,  dear.  Your  father,"  said  Dr.  Firmin,  with  real  tender- 
ness in  his  voice. 

The  Little  Sister  turned  round  once,  and  fell  down  like  a  stone 
by  the  bedside. 

**  You  infernal  villain  !  "  said  Goodenough,  with  an  oath,  and  a' 
step  forward,     "  You  are  the  man !  " 

"  Hush !  The  patient,  if  you  please.  Dr.  Goodenough,"  said 
the  other  physician. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A    GENTEEL   FAMILY. 


Have  you  made  up  your  mind  on  the  question  of  seeming  and  being 
in  the  world  ?  I  mean,  suppose  you  are  poor,  is  it  right  for  yon  to 
seem  to  be  well  off  ?  Have  people  an  honest  right  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances ?  Are  you  justified  in  starving  your  dinner-table  in  order 
to  keep  a  carriage ;  to  have  such  an  expensive  house  that  you  can't 
by  any  possibility  help  a  poor  relation ;  to  array  your  daughters  in 
eostly  milliners*  wares  because  they  live  with  girls  whose  parents  are 
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twice  ms  rich  ?  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  say  where  honest  pride  ends 
and  hypocrisy  begins.  To  obimde  your  poTerty  is  mean  and 
slavish ;  as  it  is  odions  for  a  beggar  to  ask  compassion  by  showing 
his  sores.  Bnt  to  simulate  prosperity — to  be  wealthy  and  larish 
thrice  a  year  when  you  ask  your  friends,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
to  munch  a  crust  and  sit  by  one  candle — are  the  folks  who  practiso 
this  deceit  worthy  of  applause  or  a  whipping?  Sometimes  it  is 
noble  pride,  sometimes  shabby  swindling.  When  I  see  Eugenia 
with  her  dear  children  exquisitely  neat  and  cheerful ;  not  showing 
the  slightest  semblance  of  poverty,  or  uttering  the  smallest  com- 
plaint ;  persisting  that  Squanderfield,  her  husband,  treats  her  well, 
and  is  good  at  heart ;  and  denying  that  he  leaves  her  and  her  young 
ones  in  want ;  I  admire  and  reverence  that  noble  falsehood — that 
beautiful  constancy  and  endurance  which  disdains  to  ask  compassion. 
When  I  sit  at  poor  Jezebella's  table,  and  am  treated  to  her  sham 
bounties  and  shabby  splendour,  I  only  feel  anger  for  the  hospitality, 
and  that  dinner,  and  guest,  and  host,  are  humbugs  together. 

Talbot  Twysden's  dinner-table  is  large,  and  the  guests  most 
respectable.  There  is  always  a  bigwig  or  two  present,  and  a  dining 
dowager  who  frequents  the  greatest  houses.  There  is  a  butler  who 
olfors  yon  wine  ;  there's  a  wcnu  du  diner  before  Mrs.  Twysden ;  and 
to  read  it  you  would  fancy  you  were  at  a  good  dinner.  It  tastes  of 
chopped  straw.  Oh,  the  dreary  sparkle  of  that  feeble  champagne  ; 
the  audacity  of  that  public-house  sherry ;  the  swindle  of  that  acrid 
claret ;  the  fiery  twang  of  that  clammy  port !  I  have  tried  them  all, 
I  tell  you !  It  is  sham  wine,  a  sham  dinner,  a  sham  welcome,  a 
sham  cheerfulness,  among  the  guests  assembled.  I  feel  that  that 
woman  eyes  and  counts  the  cutlets  as  they  are  carried  off  the 
tables ;  perhaps  watches  that  one  which  you  tr}'  to  swallow.  She 
has  counted  and  grudged  each  candle  by  which  the  cook  prepares 
the  meal.  Does  her  big  coachman  fatten  himself  on  purloined  oats 
and  beans,  and  Thorley's  food  for  cattle  ?  Of  the  rinsings  of  those 
wretched  bottles  the  butler  will  have  to  give  a  reckoning  in  the 
morning.  Unless  you  are  of  the  very  great  monde^  Twysden  and 
his  wife  think  themselves  better  than  you  are,  and  seriously  patronize 
yon.  They  consider  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  those  horrible 
meals  to  which  they  gravely  ask  the  greatest  folks  in  the  countr}\  I 
actoally  met  Winton  there — tlie  famous  Winton — the  best  dinner- 
giver  in  the  world  (ah,  what  a  position  for  a  man  !)  I  watched  him, 
and  marked  the  sort  of  wonder  which  came  over  him  as  ho  tasted 
and  sent  away  dish  after  dish,  glass  after  glass.  **  Try  that  Chateau 
MATgEUX,  Winton  !  "  calls  out  the  host.  **  It  is  some  that  Bottleby 
md  I  imported."  Imported  t  I  see  Winton's  face  as  he  tastes  tho 
wine,  and  puts  it  down.  He  does  not  like  to  talk  about  that  dinner. 
He  hfts  lost  a  day.     Twysden  will  continue  to  ask  him  every  year ; 
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Tfill  coniinne  to  expeet  to  be  asked  in  retom,  with  Mrs.  Twysden 
one  of  his  danghters ;  and  will  express  his  surprise  loiidlj  ai  Urn 
club,  saying,  '*  Hang  Winton !  Dence  take  the  fellow  I  He  has 
sent  me  no  game  this  year ! "  When  foreign  dukes  and  prinoes 
arrire,  Twysden  straightway  collars  them,  and  inTites  them  to  his 
house.  And  sometimes  they  go  once — and  then  ask,  **  Qui  donent 
ce  Monsieur  Tvisden,  qui  nt  si  drdle  ?  "  And  he  elbows  his  way  iq» 
to  them  at  the  Minister's  assemblies,  and  frankly  gires  them  hw 
hand.  And  calm  Mrs.  Twysden  wriggles,  and  woirics,  and  Blides» 
and  poshes,  and  tramples  if  need  be,  h^  girls  following  behind  her» 
until  she  too  has  come  up  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  nan,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  smile  and  a  curtsey.  Twysden  grasps  prosperity 
cordially  by  the  hand.  He  says  to  success,  "  Bravo ! "  On  tfaie 
contrary,  I  never  saw  a  man  more  resolute  in  not  knowing  unliQiia- 
nate  people,  or  more  daringly  forgetful  of  those  whom  he  does  not 
care  to  remember.  If  this  Levite  met  a  wayfarer,  going  down  from 
Jerusalem,  who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  do  yon  think  he  would 
stop  to  rescue  the  fallen  man  ?  He  would  neither  give  wine,  nor 
oil,  nor  money.  He  would  pass  on  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own 
virtue,  and  leave  the  other  to  go,  as  best  he  might,  to  Jericho. 

What  is  this  ?  Am  I  angry  because  Twyscten  has  left  off  sddng 
me  to  his  vinegar  and  chopped  hay  ?  No.  I  think  not.  Am  I 
hurt  because  Mrs.  Twysden  sometimes  patronizes  my  wi£B,  aouL  soeae- 
times  cuts  her  ?  Perhaps.  Only  women  thoroughly  know  tiie  in- 
solence of  women  towards,  one  another  in  the  worid.  That  is  a  wj 
stale  remark.  They  receive  and  deliver  stabs,  smiling  poliieiy. 
Tom  Sayers  could  not  take  punishment  more  gaily  than  tbey  do.  If 
you  could  but  see  under  the  skin,  you  would  find  their  litUe  hesris 
scarred  all  over  with  little  lancet  cUgs.  I  protest  I  have  seen  aj 
own  wife  enduring  the  impertinence  of  this  woman,  with  a.  £M)e  ns 
cafan  and  placid  as  she  wears  when  old  Twysden  himself  is  talking  to 
her,  and  pouring  out  one  of  his  maddening  long  stories.  Gk^  net 
I  am  not  angry  at  all.  I  can  see  that  by  the  way  in  which  I  ssi 
writing  of  these  folks.  By  the  way,  whilst  I  am  giving  this  eandii 
opinion  of  the  Twvsdens,  do  I  sometimes  pause  to  consider  whuA 
they  think  of  mef  What  do  I  care?  Think  what  yon  Vkm. 
Meanwhile  we  bow  to  one  another  at  parties.  We  smile  si 
other  in  a  sickly  way.  And  as  for  the  dinners  in  Beaunsah 
I  hope  those  wiio  eat  them  enjoy  their  food. 

Twysden  is  one  of  the  chiefs  now  of  the  Powder  and 
Office  (the  Pigtail  branch  was  finally  abolished  in  1838^  aAer  the 
Befbrm  Bill,  with  a  compensation  to  the  retiring  under-seerstaiy), 
snd  his  son  is  a  cleric  in  the  same  office.  When  they  same  e«t^  tbs 
daughters  were  very  pretty — even  my  wife  allows  that.  One  of  thm 
need  to  ride  in  the  Park  with  her  faUier  or  brother  dafly ;  aoad  know* 
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n^  wbat  hi!  wiHarf  tad  viTe's  fbrtime  wen,  and  wbat  the  rent  of  his 
hoam  in  BewnuMb  Street,  ererybody  wondered  how  the  IVyBdent 
ooaU  make  both  end*  meet.  They  had  hones,  carriages,  and  a 
great  hraae  fit  fiir  at  least  fire  thoneand  a  jmr  ;  the;  had  not  half 
as  naeh,  as  e*erjbodj  kntw ;  and  it  was  snpposed  that  old  Ring- 
wood  mosl  mke  his  niece  an  allowance.  She  certainly  woi^ed  hold 
to  get  it.  I  spoke  of  stabs  anon,  and  poor  little  breasts  and  eides 
Bcmrred  all  orer.  No  nons,  no  monks,  no  bkeers  take  whippings 
man  kinfij  than  some  darotees  of  tho  world  ;  and,  as  the  ponisli- 
neat  is  oaa  iior  edification,  let  ns  hope  the  world  lays  smartly  on  to 
bade  tad  dwaldws,  and  nses  the  tbong  weB. 

WImb  old  KDgwood,  at  the  dose  of  his  lile-time,  nsed  to  come 
to  Tttit  his  dear  nieco  and  her  hnsbaod  and  children,  he  always 
broB^  a  eat-cf-nino-tails  in  bis  pocket,  and  administered  it  to  the 
whole  hrnr'frrH  He  grinned  at  the  poTcrtj,  the  pretence,  the 
■■..■■■m^  of  tba  people,  as  they  knelt  before  him  and  did  him 
fanasage.  Tlw  &tber  and  mother  tnmbling  bronglit  tho  girls  up  for 
pmiahmoit,  sad,  piteoosly  smiling,  received  their  own  boxes  on  tho 
ear  in  ptcsenoe  of  their  children.  "  Aht"  tho  little  French  go vemen 
used  to  say,  grinding  her  white  teeth,  "  I  like  milor  to  come.  All 
day  joa  rip  me.  When  milor  come,  he  Tip  joo,  and  yon  kneel  down 
and  kiss  de  rod." 

They  certainly  knelt  and  took  their  wJiipping  with  the  most 
exenplary  fortitude.  Sometincs  the  lash  fell  on  papa's  back,  scnnc- 
ti»M  on  mamnut's :  now  it  Etong  Agnes,  and  now  it  lighted  on 
Blaaehe's  pntty  shoolden.  Bat  1  think  it  was  on  the  heir  of  tho 
hosM,  Toong  lUngwood  Twysden,  that  my  lord  loved  best  to  opente. 
Bing's  Tanity  was  vesy  thin-skinned,  his  selfishness  easily  wonndod, 
Bkd  his  eontoitions  under  pnninbment  amnsed  the  old  tormentor. 

As  my  lord's  brougham  drircs  np—tlto  modcGt  little  brown 
fanogham,  with  the  noble  home,  the  lord  chancellor  of  a  coocbroon, 
and  the  ineffable  footman- — the  ladiee,  who  know  the  whirr  of  tho 
wbeda.  md  may  be  quarrelling  in  the  drewing-room,  call  a  trneo  to 
tbe  fight,  and  smooth  down  their  raffled  tampers  and  raiment. 
Mamma  is  writing  at  her  table  in  that  beantifnl,  clear  hand  which 
we  all  admire  ;  Blanche  is  at  ber  book  ;  Agnes  in  rising  from  the 
pia«o  qnita  natanlly.  A  qaarrri  between  those  gentle,  smiling. 
HHirato  ereatores  1  ImpoRsible  !  About  yonr  most  common  pieee 
of  tnpocriiy  how  men  will  bhiuh  and  bunj^le :  bow  easily,  how  graeo- 
fnlly,  how  consummately,  women  will  perform  it ! 

"  Well,"  growls  my  lord,  "yoo  aro  all  in  snch  pretty  atUlades, 
1  natal  rw  donbt  yon  have  been  qiarring.  I  snqieet,  Hans,  tho 
nta  mnat  know  what  dcTihiJi  bad  tempen  the  girls  have  got.  Wb* 
fl^  hiTo  Men  yon  fitting  f  Yon're  qniet  cnonf^  hoe,  tob  IHtla 
mailsji      I  tell  yon  what  it  is.     Ladies' -tnaids  get  about  and  t^ 
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to  the  valets  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  the  men  tell  their 
masters.  Upon  my  word  I  believe  it  was  that  business  last  year  at 
Whipham  which  frightened  Greenwood  off.  Famous  match.  Good 
house  in  town  and  country.  No  mother  alive.  Agnes  might  have 
had  it  her  own  way,  but  for  that " 

'*  We  are  not  all  angels  in  our  family,  uncle  1 "  cries  Miss  Agnes, 
reddening. 

'*  And  your  mother  is  too  sharp.  The  men  are  afraid  of  you, 
Maria.  I've  heard  several  young  men  say  so.  At  White's  they 
talk  about  it  quite  freely.  Pity  for  the  girls.  Great  pity.  Fellows 
come  and  tell  me.    Jack  Hall,  and  fellows  who  go  about  everywhere." 

*^  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  what  Captain  Hall  says  about  me — odious 
little  wretch !  "  cries  Blanche. 

*'  There  you  go  off  in  a  tantrum !  Hall  never  has  any  opinion 
of  his  own.  He  only  fetches  and  carries  what  other  people  say. 
And  he  says,  fellows  say  they  are  frightened  of  your  mother.  La 
bless  you  !  Hall  has  no  opinion.  A  fellow  might  conmiit  murder, 
and  Hall  would  wait  at  the  door.  Quite  a  discreet  man.  But  I  told 
him  to  ask  about  you.  And  that's  what  I  hear.  And  he  says  that 
Agnes  is  making  eyes  at  the  doctor's  boy." 

*'  It's  a  shame,"  cries  Agnes,  shedding  tears  under  her 
martyrdom. 

*'  Older  than  he  is ;  but  that's  no  obstacle.  Good-looking  boy ; 
I  suppose  you  don't  object  to  that  ?  Has  his  poor  mother's  money, 
and  lus  father's  :  must  be  well  to  do.  A  vulgar  fellow,  but  a  clever 
fellow,  and  a  determined  fellow,  the  doctor — and  a  fellow  who,  I 
suspect,  is  capable  of  anything.  Shouldn't  wonder  at  that  fellow 
marrying  some  rich  dowager.  Those  doctors  get  an  immense  influ- 
ence over  women  ;  and  unless  I'm  mistaken  in  my  man,  Maria,  your 
poor  sister  got  hold  of  a " 

'*  Uncle ! "  cries  Mrs.  Twysden,  pointing  to  her  daughters, 
"  before  these " 

**  Before  those  innocent  lambs !  Hem  !  Well,  I  think  Firmin 
is  of  the  wolf  sort ; "  and  the  old  noble  laughed,  and  showed  his 
own  fierce  fangs  as  he  spoke. 

**  I  grieve  to  say,  my  lord,  I  agree  with  you,"  remarks  Mr. 
Twysden.  **  I  don't  think  Firmin  a  man  of  high  principle.  A  clever 
man  ?  Yes.  An  accomplished  man  ?  Yes.  A  good  physician  ? 
Yes.  A  prosperous  man  ?  Yes.  But  what's  a  man  without 
principle  ?  " 

**  You  ought  to  have  been  a  parson,  Twysden." 

<'  Others  have  said  so,  my  lord.  My  poor  mother  often  regretted 
that  I  didn't  choose  the  Church.  When  I  was  at  Cambridge,  I  used 
(o  speak  constantly  at  the  Union.  I  practised.  I  do  not  disguise 
from  you  that  my  aim  was  public  life.     I  am  free  to  confess  I  &ink 
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tha  House  of  Commons  voold  have  been  in;  Bphere ;  and,  had  my 
means  pennitted,  I  should  certaiolj  have  come  forward." 

Lord  Ringwood  smiled,  and  wmked  to  his  niece — ' 

"  He  means,  mj  dear,  that  he  would  like  to  wag  hia  jaws  at  mj 
expense,  and  that  I  should  pnt  him  in  for  Whipham." 

"  There  aret  I  think,  worse  mombers  of  Parliament,"  remarked 
Mr.  Twjidcn. 

"  If  there  wis  a  box  of  'em  Uke  yon,  what  a  cage  it  would  be  I " 
roared  my  lord.  "  By  George,  I'm  sick  of  jaw.  And  I  would  like 
to  see  a  king  of  spirit  in  this  conutry,  who  would  shut  np  the  talking 
shops,  and  gag  the  whole  chattering  crew  I  " 

"I  am  a  partisan  of  order — bnt  a  lover  of  freedom,"  conttnnes 
Twysden.     "  I  hold  that  the  balance  of  our  constitution " 

I  think  mj  lord  nonld  have  indulged  in  a  few  of  those  oaths  with 
which  his  old-iasliioned  conversation  was  liberally  gamiBlicd  ;  bat 
the  servant,  entering  at  this  moment,  annoonces  Mr.  Philip  Firmin; 
and  ever  so  faint  a  blush  flutters  op  in  Agnes'  cheek,  who  feels  that 
the  old  lord's  eye  is  npon  her. 

"  So,  sir,  I  saw  you  at  the  opera  last  night,"  says  Lord 
Ringwood. 

"  I  saw  joQ,  too,"  says  downright  Phil. 

The  women  looked  terrified,  and  Twysdeu  scared.  The  Twysdena 
had  Lord  Bingwood's  box  Eumetimea.  Itut  there  were  boxes  iu  which 
the  old  nuua  sate,  and  in  which  they  never  could  see  him. 

"  Why  don't  yon  look  at  the  stage,  sir,  when  you  go  to  the 
opetB,  and  not  me  ?  When  you  go  to  church  you  ought  to  look  at 
the  parson,  oughtn't  you  ?  ''  growled  the  old  man.  "  I'm  about  as 
good  to  look  at  as  the  fellow  who  dances  first  in  the  ballet — and  very 
nearly  as  old.  But  if  I  were  you,  I  should  thiuk  looking  at  the 
Ellsler  better  fun." 

And  DOW  you  may  fancy  of  what  old,  old  times  wo  are  writing — 
times  in  which  those  horrible  old  male  dancers  yet  existed — hideous  old 
creatorcB,  with  low  dresses  and  short  sleeves,  and  wreaths  of  Cowers, 
or  bats  and  (bathers  round  their  absurd  old  wigs — who  skipped  at 
the  head  of  the  ballet.  Let  us  bo  thankful  that  those  old  ape^  have 
almost  vanished  off  the  stage,  and  left  it  iu  possesBioa  of  tbi^  benu- 
tvoufi  bounders  of  tbo  other  xei.  Ab,  my  dear  yoani^  friends,  time 
icill  be  wbcn  these  too  n*ill  cease  to  appear  mure  than  mortally 
beantifull  To  Philip,  at  bin  ago,  (hoy  yet  looked  as  lovely  as 
honris.  At  tliia  time  the  siiuplu  yuung  fellow,  KUrveyiug  (bu  ballet 
from  his  stall  at  tbe  opera,  iiiistuuk  carmine  for  blushes,  pearl 
powder  for  native  snows,  and  ci>ttou-wuot  for  natural  symmetry  ; 
and  I  dare  say  when  he  went  into  tbo  world,  be  waa  not  more  clear- 
sifted  about  its  rongcd  innocence,  its  padded  jiretcnsion,  and  its 
painted  candour. 


Old  Lord  Bingwood  had  *  knmoioas  plaasnre  in  pitting  and 
coaxing  Philip  Flrmin  before  Philip's  rel&tiTeB  of  Bannuh  StiMt. 
Even  the  girls  felt  »  little  pUintive  anrj  at  tha  poitiali^  vliich 
nwile  Ringwood  ediibited  for  Phil ;  bnt  the  alder  Twysdcne  and 
Bingwood  Twjsden,  tliair  son,  wrtUied  witli  agosj  at  the  prabronas 
vhidi  the  old  raaa  Bometimea  showed  for  tha  doctor's'boj.  Phil  was 
much  taller,  mach  handsomer,  much  stroQger,  much  better  iampeiad, 
and  mnch  richer,  than  jonng  Twyaden.  He  would  be  the  sole  in- 
liaritor  of  hia  &ther'B  fortone,  and  had  hia  mother's  thirty  thonaaad 
poonda.  Even  when  the;  told  him  his  &ther  would  many  again, 
Phil  Isnghed,  and  did  not  seem  to  care — "  I  wish  him  joy  of  his 
new  wife,"  was  all  be  eonld  he  got  to  saj:  "  when  he  gets  one,  I 
enppoBe  I  shall  go  into  chambers.  Old  Parr  Street  is  not  aa  gay  as 
P^  Hall."  I  am  not  angry  with  Un.  Twysdan  for  baring  a  little 
jaalon^  of  her  nephew.  Hm  boy  and  girls  «ere  the  frtut  of  a  dntifii] 
maniage  ;  and  Phil  was  ^e  son  of  a  disobedient  child.  Her  children 
were  always  on  their  best  behaTionr  befiare  their  great  uncle ;  and 
Phil  cared  for  him  no  more  than  for  any  other  man ;  and  he  liked 
Phil  the  best.  Her  boy  was  as  bumble  and  eager  to  please  as  any 
of  his  lordship's  humblest  henchmen ;  and  Lord  Bingwood  snapped 
at  him,  browbeat  him,  and  tranqtled  on  the  poor  darling's  tenderest 
feelings,  and  treated  him  scarcely  bettor  than  a  lacquE?.  As  for 
poor  Mr.  Twysden,  roy  lord  not  only  yawned  nnreservedly  in  his 
lace  (that  conld  not  be  helped — poor  Talbot's  talk  set  many  of  his 
aoqnaintanoe  asleep) — but  langbed  at  him,  rnternipted  him,  and  told 
him  to  hold  his  tongne.  On  this  day  as  the  family  sat  together,  at 
the  pleasant  hoar — the  before  dinner  honr — the  firemde  and  tea- 
table  honr — Lord  Bingwood  said  to  Phil, — 

"  Dine  with  me  to-day,  sir  ?" 

"  liVhy  does  he  not  ask  mc,  with  my  powers  of  conTeraation  ?  " 
thonght  old  Twysden  to  himself. 

"  Hang  him,  he  always  asks  that  beggar,"  writhed  yoong  Twysden, 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,  can't  come.  Have  asked  some  &llows  to  dine 
at  the  Bine  Posts,"  says  Phil. 

"  Confound  yon,  air,  why  don't  yoa  pat  'em  off?  "  cries  the  old 
lord.     "  You'd  put  'em  off,  Twysden,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir !  "     The  heart  of  futber  and  son  both  boat. 

"  Yon  know  you  would ;  and  you  qnorrcl  with  this  boy  for  aai 
throwing  his  Irienda  over.  Good-night,  Ii'irmin,  since  you  won't  come." 
And  with  this  m;  lord  was  gone. 

The  two  gentlemen  of  the  house  glumly  looked  from  the  window, 
and  saw  my  lord's  hrongham  drive  swiftly  away  in  the  isin. 

"  X  hate  your  diulug  at  those  horrid  taverns,"  whispered  a  yoiiDg 
iady  to  Philip. 
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"  B  is  better  ftm  than  dining  at  homs,"  Philip  remarks. 

**  Yos  stnoke  and  dnnk  too  mneh.  Yon  come  home  lata,  and 
JM  (kn't  live  in  a  proper  vumdt,  airl  "  eontinoBs  the  joang  lady. 

"  WbAt  mold  yoa  hive  me  do  ?  " 

"  Obf  Botluiig  I  Yoa  nuut  dine  with  thou  horrible  men,"  cries 
flf  w ;  "  elM  70B  night  hare  gone  to  Lady  Pendleton's  to-night." 

"  I  caa  tluinr  oroi  the  men  eaaU;  enough,  if  yoa  wish,"  answered 

Um  JOUS  IIUUli 

"IT    I  kne  no  viah  of  the  Eoit.    Have  jon  not  already  refused 


"  }'«!  an  not  Lord  Bingwood,"  says  Phil,  irith  a  tremor  in  his 
TiHOT.    *'  I  don't  know  then  ia  much  I  would  rafiise  yoa.' 

"  Y<m  Mlly  hc^  I  What  do  I  arer  ask  yon  to  do  tluit  yon  oaght  to 
K&M  ?  I  want  yen  to  lira  in  oar  world,  and  not  with  yonr  dreaiUdl 
wild  Oxford  and  Temple  bachelors.  I  don't  want  yoa  to  smoke.  I 
waat  yon  to  go  into  the  world  of  which  yon  have  the  atine — and  yoa 
refuse  yoor  nsele  on  aoeount  of  some  bortid  engagement  at  a  tafem  1 " 

"  Bhall  I  stop  hen  ?  Aunt,  will  yon  give  me  some  dinner — 
bee  f  "  asks  the  yoong  man. 

"  Wo  baxe  dined :  my  husband  and  son  dino  out,"  siud  ^ntle 
Ura.  Twysden. 

Then  was  eold  mutton  and  tea  ibr  tho  huUes ;  and  Mrs.  Twysden 
did  >ot  like  to  seat  her  nephew,  who  was  accustomed  to  good  faro 
and  high  linng,  to  that  meagre  meal. 

■*  Yon  see  I  must  console  myself  at  the  tavern,"  Philip  said. 
"  Wo  shall  have  a  pleasant  party  there." 

"  And  pray  who  makes  it  t "  asks  the  lady. 

"  There  is  Ridley,  tho  painter." 

*' My  dear  Philip  I    Do  yon  know  that  his  father  was  actually " 

"  In  the  serviee  of  Lord  Todmordan  ?  Uu  often  tells  us  so.  Ho 
is  a  qiiMi  character,  the  ohi  man." 

"  Mr.  Bidley  is  a  man  of  gcnina,  certainly.  His  piotores  ore 
delieions,  and  he  goes  erery where — bat— bat  yon  provoke  me,  Philip, 
by  yoor  carelessness ;  indeed  yoa  do.  Why  shtrald  yon  bo  diuiog 
with  the  sons  of  fiwtmen,  when  the  firat  housos  in  the  countiy  might 
be  op«n  to  yon  ?     Yon  pain  me,  yon  foolish  boy.  " 

"  For  dining  in  company  of  a  man  of  gonioH  ?  Come,  Agues !  " 
And  the  young  man's  brow  grew  dark.  "  Besides,"  he  oddeJ,  with 
a  tone  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  which  JUias  Agnes  did  not  like  at  all — 
**  besides,  my  dear,  you  know  ho  dines  at  Lord  Pendleton's. ' 

"  What  is  that  yon  are  talking  of  L«dy  Pendleton,  children  ?  " 
■■k«d  watchful  mamma  from  her  comer. 

"  Bidley  dines  there.  Ue  ia  going  to  dino  with  mo  at  a  tavern 
to  fcy.  And  Lord  Ualden  is  coming — and  Mr.  Winton  la  coming — 
fenriBg  hMrd  of  the  finnous  beefsteaks." 


"Wintoal  Lord  Halden !  Beetsteaks!  Wbere?  firGeorgsI 
I  haTo  a  mind  to  go,  too !  Where  do  3:on  fellows  dine  ?  au  cabartt  f 
Hang  me,  I'll  be  one,"  shrieked  little  Twjsden,  to  the  t«rror  of 
Philip,  nho  knew  his  uncle's  awful  powers  of  conTeraatioii.  tiat 
Twjades  remembered  himself  in  good  time,  and  to  the  intense  relief 
of  fonng  Firmin.  "Hang  me.  I  forgot!  Yoor  aunt  and  I  dine 
with  the  Bladeses.  Stapid  old  fellow,  the  admiral,  and  bad  wine — 
which  is  nnpardonable ;  bat  we  must  go — on  n'a  gun  *a  paroU,  hey  ? 
Tell  Winton  that  I  had  meditated  joining  him,  and  that  I  hare  still 
some  of  that  Chateau  Margam  ho  liked.  Halden's  father  I  know 
well.  Tell  him  bo.  Bring  him  here.  Maria,  send  a  Thnrsdaj  card 
to  Lord  Ealden  !  Yoa  mnst  bring  him  here  to  dinner,  Philip.  Thal't 
the  best  way  to  make  acquaintance,  my  boy  t  "  And  the  little  man 
Ewa^erB  off,  waving  a  bed-candle,  as  if  he  was  going  to  qnaff  a 
bumper  of  sparkling  spermaceti. 

The  mention  of  snch  groat  personages  as  Lord  Halden  and 
Mr.  Winton  silenced  the  reproofs  of  the  pensive  Agnes. 

"  Tfou  won't  care  for  onr  qniet  firosido  whilst  you  live  with  those 
fine  people,  Philip,"  she  sighed.  There  was  no  talk  now  of  his 
throwing  himself  away  on  bad  company. 

So  Philip  did  not  dine  with  his  rciatires :  but  Talbot  Twysden 
took  good  care  to  let  Lord  Bingwood  know  how  yoting  Firmin  had 
offered  to  dine  with  his  annt  that  day  after  rcfuBing  his  lordship. 
And  ererythiDg  to  Phil's  discredit,  and  every  act  of  extraTagasce  or 
wildnesB  which  the  young  man  committed,  did  Phil's  uncle,  and  Phil's 
cousin  Bingwood  Twysden,  convey  to  the  old  nobleman.  Bjid  not 
these  been  the  informers.  Lord  Bingwood  would  have  been  angiy  ; 
for  he  exacted  obedience  and  servility  from  all  round  about  him. 
But  it  was  plcasanter  to  vci  the  Twysdens  than  to  scold  and  brow- 
beat Philip,  and  so  his  lordship  chose  to  laugh  and  be  amused  at  Phil's 
insubordination.  He  saw,  too,  other  things  of  which  ho  did  not  speak. 
Ho  was  a  wily  old  man,  who  could  afford  to  be  blind  upon  occasion. 

What  do  you  judge  from  the  fact  thot  PhiUp  was  ready  to  make 
or  break  engagements  at  a  young  lady's  instigation  ?  When  yoa 
were  twenty  years  old,  had  no  young  ladies  an  influence  over  you? 
Were  they  not  commonly  older  than  yourself  ?  Did  your  yoDthfnl 
passion  lead  to  anything,  and  are  you  very  sorry  now  that  it  did  not  ? 
Suppose  yon  had  hod  your  soul's  nish  and  miuried  her,  of  what  age 
would  sho  bo  now  ?  And  now  when  you  go  into  the  world  and  seo 
her,  do  you  on  yoor  conscience  very  much  regret  that  tho  Uttle  affair 
came  to  an  end  ?  Is  it  that  (lean,  or  fat,  or  stumpy,  or  tall)  woman 
with  all  those  children  whom  you  onco  choso  to  break  your  heart 
about;  and  do  you  stil!  envy  Jones  ?  Philip  was  in  love  with  his 
cousin,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  university  had  ho  not  been  previonsij 
in  love  with  the  Tomlunsiau  professor's  daughter,  Uiss  Budd ;  and 
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bad  he  not  already  written  TereeB  to  Uiss  Flower,  hie  neighbonr's 
dangUer  in  Old  Parr  Street  ?  And  don't  jonng  men  always  begin  by 
Uling  in  lore  with  ladies  older  than  themgelTeB  ?  Agnea  certainly 
vaa  Fhilip'a  senior,  aa  her  sister  constantly  took  care  to  inform  him. 

And  Agnes  might  hare  told  stories  aboat  Blanche,  if  she  chose — 
aa  yon  may  about  mo,  and  I  about  yon.  Kot  qnite  tme  stories,  bat 
■tories  with  enough  alloy  of  lies  to  make  them  aemceable  coin ; 
stories  iticb  as  we  hoar  daily  in  the  world  ;  stories  snch  as  we  read 
in  the  most  learned  and  conscientions  history- books,  which  are  told 
by  the  moat  respectable  persons,  and  perfectly  anthentic  until  con- 
tradicted. It  is  only  our  histories  that  can't  be  contradicted  (unless, 
to  be  sore,  no*eliats  contradict  themselTes,  as  sometimes  thoy  will). 
What  re  lay  abont  people's  rirtaea,  failings,  characters,  yon  may  be 
■are  is  all  tme.  And  I  defy  any  man  to  assert  that  my  opinion  of 
the  Twysden  family  is  malicions,  or  ankind,  or  nnfonnded  in  any  par- 
ticnlar.  Agnes  wrote  Tersea,  and  set  her  own  and  other  writers' 
poems  to  moaie.  Blancho  was  scientific,  and  attended  the  Albemarle 
Street  lectnres  MdnloQsly.  They  are  both  clerer  women  oa  times 
go;  well  edneated  and  accompiished,  and  rery  well-mannered  when 
they  choose  to  be  pleasant.  If  yon  were  a  bachelor,  say,  with  a  good 
(ortone,  or  a  widower  who  wanted  coosolation,  or  a  lady  giving  very 
good  parties  and  belonging  to  tho  mondc,  yon  would  find  them  agree- 
able people.  If  yon  were  a  little  Treasury  clctk,  or  a  yoang  barrister 
with  no  practice,  or  a  lady  old  or  young,  noi  quite  of  the  moniU,  yonr 
opinion  of  tfaem  would  not  be  so  faTourablo.  I  have  seen  thom  cut, 
and  scom,  and  avoid,  and  caress,  and  kneel  down  and  worship  the 
same  person.  When  Mrs.  Level  fint  gavo  piutics,  don't  I  remember 
the  shocked  countenances  of  the  Twynden  fumily  ?  Wore  ever 
■honlders  colder  than  yours,  dear  girls  ?  Now  they  love  licr  ;  they 
fondle  her  step-children  ;  they  praise  her  to  her  face  and  behind  bor 
handsome  back  ;  they  take  her  hand  in  public  ;  they  call  her  by  her 
Christian  name  ;  they  fall  into  ecstasies  over  her  toilettes,  and  would 
fetch  coals  for  ber  drcssing-rDom  fire  if  she  but  gave  them  tho  word. 
Sk*  is  not  changed.  She  is  tho  same  lady  who  once  was  a  governess, 
and  no  colder  and  no  warmer  since  then.  But  you  see  her  prosperity 
has  bronght  rirtnes  into  evidence,  which  people  did  not  perccivo 
when  she  was  poor.  Could  people  see  Cinderella's  beauty  when  she 
was  is  rags  by  the  fire,  or  until  she  stepped  out  of  her  fairy  coach  in 
ber  diamonds  ?  How  an  you  to  recognize  a  diamond  in  a  dusthole  ? 
Only  very  clever  eyes  can  do  that.  Whereas  a  lady,  in  a  biry  coach 
and  eight,  naturally  creates  a  sensation ;  and  enraptured  princes 
come  ud  b^  to  have  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her. 

In  the  character  of  infallible  historian,  then,  I  declare  that  if  Miss 
Twysden  at  three -and-twenty  feels  ever  so  much  or  little  attachment 
for  her  eoonn  who  is  not  yet  of  age,  there  ia  no  reason  to  be  angrj 
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with  her.  A  hrave,  handsome,  blnodermg,  downright  joang  feQov, 
with  broad  shoulders,  high  spirits,  and  qoite  finesh  blushes  on  his  £ue» 
with  Tery  good  talents  (Uiongh  he  has  been  wufullj  idle,  and  requested 
to  absent  himself  temporarily  from  his  uniTersitj),  the  possessor  of  a 
competent  fortune  and  the  hetr  of  another,  may  natorally  make  some 
impression  on  a  lady's  heart  with  whom  kinsmanship  and  ciieiimstsnee 
bring  him  into  daily  communion.  When  had  any  sound  so  hearty  as 
Phil's  laugh  been  heard  in  Beaunash  Street  ?  His  jolly  franknen 
touched  his  axmt,  a  clever  woman.  She  would  smile  and  say,  '*  My 
dear  Philip,  it  is  not  only  what  yon  say,  but  what  you  are  going  to 
say  next,  which  keeps  me  in  such  a  perpetual  tremor."  There  may 
have  been  a  time  once  when  she  was  frank  and  cordial  herself:  ewer 
so  long  ago,  when  she  and  her  sister  were  two  blooming  giris,  kmngl^ 
clinging  together,  and  just  stepping  forth  into  the  world.  Bat  if  yoa 
succeed  in  keeping  a  fine  house  on  a  small  income ;  in  showing  a 
cheerful  face  to  the  worid  though  oppressed  with  erer  so  much  caie ; 
in  bearing  with  dutiful  reverence  an  intolerable  old  bore  of  a  husband 
(and  I  vow  it  is  this  quality  in  Mrs.  Twysden  for  which  I  most  admire 
her);  in  submitting  to  defeats  patiently;  to  humiliations  with  smiles, 
so  as  to  hold  your  own  in  your  darling  monde ;  yon  may  succeed,  but 
you  must  give  up  being  frank  and  cordial.  The  marriage  of  her 
sister  to  the  doctor  gave  Maria  Eingwood  a  great  panic,  for  Lend 
Bingwood  was  furious  when  the  news  came.  Then,  perhs^ps,  she 
sacnficed  a  little  private  passion  of  her  own  :  then  she  set  her  cap  at 
a  noble  young  neighbour  of  my  lord's,  who  jilted  her :  then  she  took 
np  with  Talbot  Twysden,  Esquire,  of  the  Powder  and  Pomatum  Office, 
and  made  a  veiy  faithful  wife  to  him,  and  was  a  very  careful  mother 
to  his  children.  But  as  for  frankness  and  cordiality,  my  good  friend, 
accept  from  a  lady  what  she  can  give  you — good  manners,  pleasant 
talk,  and  decent  attention.  If  you  go  to  her  breakfast- table,  d<m't  ask 
for  a  roc's  egg,  but  eat  that  moderately  fresh  hen*s  egg  which  John 
brings  you.  When  Mrs.  Twysden  is  in  her  open  carriage  in  the  Park,  bow 
prosperous,  handsome,  and  joUy  she  looks — the  girls  how  smiling 
and  young  (that  is,  you  know  considering  all  things) ;  the  horses  look 
fat,  the  coachman  and  footman  wealthy  and  sleex;  they  exchange 
bows  with  the  tenants  of  other  carriages — ^well-known  aristocrats. 
Jones  and  Brown,  leaning  over  the  railings,  and  seeing  the  Twysden 
equipage  pass,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  contains  people  of 
the  highest  wealth  and  fashion.  ''  I  say,  Jones,  my  boy,  what  noble 
family  has  the  motto,  Wei  dene  Txcyt  done  f  and  what  clipping  giils 
there  were  in  that  barouche  !  "  B.  remarks  to  J.,  "  And  what  a  hand- 
some young  swell  that  is  riding  the  bay  mare,  and  leaning  over  and 
talking  to  the  yellow-haired  girl  1 "  And  it  is  evident  to  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  at  least,  that  he  has  been  looking  at  your  regular  first- 
rate  tiptop  people. 
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As  Ibr  Phil  Flrmin  on  his  ba;  mare  vitfa  his  geraiuiim  in  his 
bntton-hde,  there  is  no  donbt  that  Philippos  looks  as  handsome,  and 
•■  ricli,  and  «a  brare  as  anj  lord.  And  I  Uiiak  Jones  must  have  felt  a 
little  pang  when  his  fiiend  told  him,  "  That  a  lord  I  Bless  yoa,  it's  only 
a  sweU  doctor's  eon."  Bnt  while  J.  and  B.  fanoj  all  the  little  party 
yerj  hapfij,  thej  do  not  hoar  Phil  whisper  to  his  consin,  "  I  hope  joii 
liked  your  partner  last  night  ?  "  and  they  do  not  see  how  anzioas 
^rs.  Twyaden  is  mder  her  smiles,  how  she  perceives  Colonel  Shaflo's 
cab  eiHiing  np  (the  dancer  in  qaestioii),  and  bov  she  woold  rather 
have  I%3  anywhere  than  by  that  partionlar  wbe«l  of  her  carriage ; 
how  I^y  Braglands  has  just  passed  tbem  by  withont  noticing  them 
— Lady  Braglands,  who  has  a  ball,  and  is  determined  not  to  ask  that 
woman  aai  her  two  endless  giris ;  and  how,  thongh  Lady  Braglands 
won't  see  Mrs.  Iwysden  in  her  great  staring  eqnipsge,  and  the  three 
Ei£es  which  have  been  beaming  smiles  at  her,  she  instantly  perceires 
I^y  LoTel,  who  is  passing  ensconced  in  her  little  brongham,  and 
kisaea  her  fingan  twenty  times  orer.  How  sbonld  poor  J.  and  B., 
who  are  not,  row  eomprenes,  da  monde,  understand  these  mysteriM  ? 

"  That's  yonng  Firmin,  is  it,  that  handsome  young  fellow  ?  "  says 
Brown  to  Jones. 

"  Doctor  married  the  Earl  of  Bingwood's  niece — ran  away  with 
her,  yon  know." 

"Good  praetioe?" 

"  Capital.  First-nte.  All  the  tiptop  people.  Great  Udies' 
doctor.  Can't  do  without  him.  Uakes  a  fortune,  besides  what  ho 
bad  with  hia  wife." 

"  WeVe  seen  his  name — the  old  man's — on  some  very  qneer 
paper,"  a^s  B.  with  a  wink  to  J.  By  which  I  conelnde  they  are  city 
gentlemen.  And  they  look  rery  hard  at  friend  Philip,  as  he  oomes 
to  talk  and  shake  bands  with  some  pedostrians  who  are  gazing  over 
the  railings  at  the  busy  and  pleasant  Pork  scene. 
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Hanxt  had  occasion  to  mention  a  noble  earl  once  or  twice,  I  am 
nra  no  polite  reader  will  consent  that  his  lordship  should  pnsli 
thraogh  thi«  history  along  with  the  crowd  of  commoner  characters, 
a^  without  a  special  word  regarding  himself.  If  yon  aro  in  the  least 
familiar  with  Bnrke  or  Debrett,  yos  know  that  the  ancient  (iunily  of 
Biagwood  has  long  been  bmons  for  its  great  possessions,  and  ita 
k^i^  to  tha  BritiiJi  crown. 
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In  the  troubles  which  nnhappilj  agitated  this  kingdom  after  the 
deposition  of  the  late  reigning  house,  the  Ringwoods  were  implicated 
with  many  other  fEunilies,  but  on  the  accession  of  his  Majesty  (jfreorge 
m.  these  differences  happily  ended,  nor  had  the  monarch  any  subject 
more  loyal  and  devoted  than  Sir  John  Ringwood,  Baronet,  of  "V^ngate 
and  Whipham  Market.  Sir  John's  influence  sent  three  members  to 
Parliament ;  and  during  the  dangerous  and  Texatioife  period  of  the 
American  war,  this  influence  was  exerted  so  cordially  and  consistently 
in  the  cause  of  order  and  the  crown,  that  his  Majesty  thought  fit  to 
advance  Sir  John  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Bingwood.  Sir  John's 
brother,  Sir  Francis  Bingwood  of  Appleshaw,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  was  promoted  to  be  a  Baron  of  his  Majesty's  Couit 
of  Exchequer.  The  first  baron,  dying  a.d.  1786,  was  succeeded  by 
the  eldest  of  his  two  sons — John,  second  Baron  and  first  Earl  of 
Bingwood.  His  lordship's  brother,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Philip 
Bingwood,  died  gloriously,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  and  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  in  the  battle  of  Busaco,  1810,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Louisa  and  Maria. 

The  Earl  of  Bingwood  had  but  one  son,  Charles  Yiscouut 
Cinqbars,  who,  unhappily,  died  of  a  decline,  in  his  twenty-second 
year.  And  thus  the  descendants  of  Sir  Francis  Bingwood  became  heirs 
to  the  earl's  great  estates  of  Wingate  and  Whipham  Market,  though 
not  of  the  peerages  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  earl  and  his  &ther. 

Lord  Bingwood  had,  living  with  him,  two  nieces,  daughters  of  his 
laie  brother  Colonel  Philip  Bingwood,  who  fell  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Of  these  ladies,  the  youngest,  Louisa,  was  his  lordship's 
favourite ;  and  though  both  the  ladies  had  considerable  fortunes  of 
their  own,  it  was  supposed  their  uncle  would  further  provide  for  them, 
especially  as  he  was  on  no  very  good  terms  with  his  cousin,  Sir  John 
of  the  Shaw,  who  took  the  Whig  side  in  politics,  whilst  his  lordship 
was  a  chief  of  the  Tory  party. 

Of  these  two  nieces,  the  eldest,  Maria,  never  any  great  favourite 
with  her  uncle,  married,  1824,  Talbot  Twysden,  Esq.,  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Powder  and  Pomatum  Tax;  but  the  youngest,  Louisa, 
incurred  my  lord's  most  serious  anger  by  eloping  with  George  Brand 
Firmin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  a  young  gentleman  of  Cambridge  University, 
who  had  been  with  Lord  Cinqbars  when  he  died  at  Naples,  and  had 
brought  home  his  body  to  Wingate  Castle. 

The  quarrel  with  the  youngest  niece,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  he  generally  regarded  the  elder  (whom  his  lordship  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  an  old  schemer),  occasioned  at  first  a  little  rap* 
prochement  between  Lord  Bingwood  and  his  heir.  Sir  John  of  Apple- 
shaw ;  but  both  gentlemen  were  very  firm,  not  to  say  obstinate,  in 
their  natures.  They  had  a  quarrel  with  respect  to  the  cutting  off  of 
a  email  entailed  property,  of  which  the  earl  wished  to  dispose ;  and 
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thej  putad  intb  much  ranconc  and  bod  language  on  his  lordship's 
part,  who  w&B  an  especially  free-apoken  nobleman,  and  apt  to  call  a 
spade  a  spado,  as  the  saying  is. 

After  this  difference,  and  to  spite  his  heir,  it  was  SDpposed  that 
the  Earl  of  Ringwood  would  many.  He  was  little  more  than 
MTentj  years  of  age,  and  had  once  been  of  a  very  robnat  constitu- 
tion. And  though  his  temper  was  riolent  and  his  person  not  at  all 
agreeable  (for  even  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  picture  his  counten- 
ance is  Teij  ill-&Toared),  there  is  little  doubt  he  could  have  found  a 
wife  for  tlw  asking  among  the  young  beauties  of  his  own  county,  or 
the  fairest  of  Hay  Fair. 

Bat  he  was  a  cynical  nobleman,  and  periiaps  morbidly  conscious 
of  his  own  ungainly  appeanuee.  "  Of  course,  I  can  bay  a  wife  " 
(his  lordship  wonld  say).  "  Do  you  snppose  people  won't  sell  their 
danghters  to  a  man  of  my  rank  and  means  ?  Now  look  at  me,  my 
good  sir,  and  say  whether  any  woman  alira  could  fall  in  love  with 
me  ?  I  have  been  married,  and  once  was  enoogh.  I  hate  agly 
women,  and  your  virtnons  women,  who  tremble  and  ciy  in  private, 
and  preach  at  a  man,  bore  me.  tiir  John  Ringwood  of  Appleahaw 
ia  an  ass,  and  I  bate  him  ;  bat  I  don't  hate  him  enough  to  make 
myself  miserable  for  the  reat  of  my  days,  -  in  order  to  spite  him. 
When  I  drop,  I  drop.  Bo  you  sapposo  I  care  what  comes  after  me  ?  " 
And  with  much  sardooical  humour  this  old  lord  used  to  play  off  one 
good  dowager  after  another  who  would  bring  her  girl  in  his  way. 
Ue  would  send  pearls  to  Emily,  diamonds  to  Faniiy,  opora-boies 
to  lively  Kate,  books  of  devotion  to  pious  Sclinda,  and,  at  the 
soason's  end,  drive  back  to  his  lonely  great  castle  in  the  west. 
They  were  all  the  same,  such  was  his  lordship's  opinion.  I  fear,  a 
wicked  and  cotrtipt  old  gontlemaii,  my  dears.  But  ah,  would  not  a 
woman  submit  to  some  sacrificoa  to  reclaim  that  unhappy  man  ;  to 
lead  that  gifted  bat  lost  being  into  the  ways  of  right ;  to  convert  to  a 
belief  in  woman's  purity  that  erring  soul  ?  They  tried  him  with 
high-church  altar-cloths  for  his  chapel  at  Wingato ;  they  tried  him 
with  low-chorch  tracts  ;  they  danced  before  him  ;  thoy  jumped  fences 
OD  boraeback ;  they  wore  bandeaux,  or  ringlets,  according  as  his 
taste  dictated  ;  they  were  slwaya  at  home  when  he  called,  aud  poor 
you  and  I  were  gruffly  told  they  were  engaged ;  they  gushed  in 
gratitude  over  his  boaquets  ;  they  sang  for  him,  and  their  mothers, 
dODcealing  their  sobs,  murmured,  "  What  an  angel  that  Cecilia  of 
mine  is  1  "  Eteiy  variety  of  delicioaa  chaff  they  flang  to  that  old 
hinl.  Bat  he  was  uncaoght  at  the  end  of  the  season  :  he  winged  his 
way  back  to  his  western  tull&  And  if  yoa  dared  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Neiley  had  tried  to  take  him,  or  Lady  Trapboys  had  set  a  snare  for 
Um,  yoa  know  yon  were  a  wicked,  gross  calumniator,  and  notonooB 
•ferywhere  for  your  doll  and  rolgar  abuse  of  women. 
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In  the  year  1880,  this  great  nobleman  was  seized  with  a  fit  ef 
the  gont,  which  had  Terj  nearly  consigned  his  estates  to  his  lri«g«>Mt 
the  Baronet  of  Appleshaw.  A  revolution  took  place  in  a  neighbour- 
ing State.  An  illostrioas  reigning  family  was  expelled  from  its 
eonntry,  and  projects  of  reform  (which  would  pretty  certainly  end  in 
reTolntion)  were  rife  in  ours.  The  eyents  in  France,  and  those 
pending  at  home,  so  agitated  Lord  Ringwood*s  mind,  that  ha  was 
attacked  by  one  of  the  seyerest  fits  of  goat  under  which  he  erer 
suffered.  His  shrieks,  as  he  was  brought  out  of  his  yacht  at  Byde 
to  a  house  taken  for  him  in  the  town,  were  dreadful ;  his  language 
to  all  persons  about  him  was  frightfully  exprcssire,  as  Lady  Quamky 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  sailed  with  him  soTeral  times;  can  ¥oach. 
An  ill  return  that  rude  old  man  made  for  all  their  kindness  and 
attention  to  him.  They  had  danced  on  board  his  yacht ;  thej  had 
dined  on  board  his  yacht ;  they  had  been  out  sailing  with  htm,  and 
cheerfully  braTed  the  inconveniences  of  the  deep  in  his  company. 
And  when  they  ran  to  the  side  of  his  chair — as  what  would  they  not 
do  to  soothe  an  old  gentleman  in  illness  and  distress  ? — ^when  they 
ran  up  to  his  chair  as  it  was  wheeled  along  the  pier,  he  ealled 
mother  and  daughter  by  the  most  vulgar  and  opprobrious  names,  and 
roared  out  to  them  to  go  to  a  place  which  I  certainly  shall  not  more 
particularly  mention. 

Now  it  happened,  at  this  period,  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Firmin  were 
at  Ryde  with  their  little  boy,  then  some  three  years  of  age.  The 
doctor  was  already  taking  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
physicians  then  in  London,  and  had  begun  to  be  celebrated  £ar  the 
treatment  of  this  especial  malady.  (Firmin  on  Oout  and  Rheumatism 
was,  you  rememb^,  dedicated  to  his  Migesty  George  IV.)  Lord 
Ringwood's  valet  bethought  him  of  calling  the  doctor  in,  and 
mentioned  how  he  was  present  in  the  town.  Now  Lord  Bingwood 
was  a  nobleman  who  never  would  allow  his  angry  feelings  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  present  comforts  or  ease.  He  instantly  desired 
Mr.  Firmin's  attendance,  and  submitted  to  his  treatment ;  a  part  of 
which  was  a  hauteur  to  the  full  as  great  as  that  which  the  sick  man 
exhibited.  Firmin's  appearance  was  so  tall  and  grand  that  he  looked 
vastly  more  noble  than  a  great  many  noblemen.  Six  feet,  a  high 
manner,  a  polished  forehead,  a  flashing  eye,  a  snowy  shirt-firill,  a 
rolling  velvet  collar,  a  beautiM  hand  appearing  under  a  velvet  cuff 
— all  these  advantages  he  possessed  and  used.  He  did  not  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  bygones,  but  treated  his  patient  with  a  perfect 
courtesy  and  an  impenetrable  self-possession. 

This  defiant  and  darkling  politeness  did  not  always  displease  the 
old  man.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  slavish  compliance  and  eager 
obedience  from  all  pe(^le  round  about  him,  that  he  sometimes 
wearied  of  their  servility,  and  relished  a  little  independence*     Was  it 
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firom  ealenlation,  or  because  he  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  that  Fimun 
detennined  to  mtinttttn  on  independent  eonrse  with  his  lordship? 
Tima  the  first  d&7  of  their  meeting  he  never  departed  from  it,  xoA 
had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  vith  only  civil  bebafioor  from  his 
noble  reUtiTB  and  patient,  who  vas  notoriona  for  his  mdeness  and 
bratali^  to  almort  every  person  vho  came  in  his  way. 

From  hints  vhieh  his  lordship  gave  in  conversation,  he  showed 
the  doctor  that  he  was  acqnainted  with  some  particnlvs  of  the  latter's 
early  career.  It  had  been  wild  and  stormy.  Firmia  had  incurred 
debts  ;  bad  qoarroQed  with  his  father ;  had  left  the  mitversity  and 
gona  abroad ;  bad  lived  in  a  wild  society,  which  nsed  dice  and  cards 
evevy  nigiit,  and  pistols  sometimes  in  the  morning  ;  aikd  had  shown 
a  fearfiil  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  latter  instmment,  which  he 
employed  againM  the  person  of  a  lomooB  Italian  adventorer,  who  feQ 
nnder  his  hand  at  Naples.  When  this  centory  was  five-aud -twenty 
rears  yoosger,  the  crack  of  the  pistol-shot  might  still  occasionally 
be  beard  ia  the  sabnrbs  of  London  in  the  very  early  iuoming ;  and 
the  diea-box  went  ronnd  in  many  a  hannt  of  pleaaore.  The  knights 
of  the  Foor  Kings  travelled  from  capital  to  capital,  and  engaged  each 
other,  or  made  prey  of  the  nnwary.  Now,  the  times  are  changed. 
The  cards  are  cofGned  in  their  boxes.  Only  toat-officUn,  brawling 
in  their  provincial  cafes  over  their  dominos,  fight  dnelg.  "  Ah,  dear 
ine,"  I  beard  a  Teteran  pauter  sigh  the  other  day,  at  Bajs's,  isn't  Jt 
a  melancholy  thing  to  think,  that  if  I  wanted  to  amuse  myself  with 
a  fifty-pound  note,  I  don't  know  the  place  in  London  where  I  could 
go  aad  lose  it  ?  "  And  he  fondly  recoanted  the  names  of  twenty 
places  riiere  he  could  have  chcerfolly  staked  and  lost  his  money  in 
liis  yoong  time. 

After  a  somewhat  prolonged  absence  abroad.  Air-  Firmin  came 
Iwek  to  this  coantry,  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  nniversity,  and 
left  it  with  tbc  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  We  have  told  how 
be  tan  away  with  Lord  Ringwood's  niece,  ond  incurred  the  anger  of 
that  m^eman.  Beyond  abuse  and  anger  his  lordship  was  powerloss. 
The  young  lady  was  free  to  marry  whom  she  liked,  and  her  undo  to 
disown  or  receive  him ;  and  accordingly  she  was,  as  wo  have  seen, 
disowned  by  his  lordship,  until  he  found  it  convenient  to  forgive  her. 
Wbat  were  Lord  Bingwood's  intentions  regarding  his  property,  what 
wore  hi*  aecnmuLitious,  and  who  hia  heirs  would  be,  no  one  knew. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  there  were  those  who  felt  a  verj-  great  interest 
«n  the  point.  Mrs.  Twysdcn  and  her  husband  and  children  wer« 
baagiy  and  poor.  If  nncle  Itingwood  had  money  to  leave,  it  would 
1)0  very  welcome  to  those  three  darlings,  whose  father  bad  not  a  great 
iimiiw  l)k«  Dr.  Fiimin.  Philip  was  a  dear,  good,  frauk,  amiable, 
will  fallow,  and  they  all  loved  bim.  Bat  he  hod  his  faults — Uiat 
«mU  Bot  be  concealed — and  so  poor  Phil's  &clts  were  pretty  eoa- 
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stantly  canvassed  before  uncle  Ringwood,  by  dear  relatiyes  who  knev 
tbem  only  too  well.  The  dear  relatiyes  1  How  kind  they  are  !  I 
don't  think  Phil's  aunt  abased  him  to  my  lord.  That  quiet  woman 
calmly  and  gently  put  forward  the  claims  <^  her  own  darlings,  and 
affectionately  dilated  on  the  yonng  man's  present  prosperity,  and 
magnificent  future  prospects.  The  interest  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
now,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  father's  great  accumulations  I  What 
young  man  could  want  for  more  ?  Perhaps  he  had  too  much  already. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  rich  to  work.  The  sly  old  peer  acquiesced  in 
his  niece's  statements,  and  perfectly  understood  the  point  towards 
which  they  tended.  "  A  thousand  a  year  I  What's  a  thousand  a 
year  ?  '*  growled  the  old  lord.  **  Not  enough  to  make  a  gentleman, 
more  than  enough  to  make  a  fellow  idle." 

**  Ah,  indeed,  it  was  but  a  small  income,"  sighed  Mrs.  Twysden. 
*^  With  a  large  house,  a  good  establishment,  and  Mr.  Twysden's 
salaiy  from  his  office — ^it  was  but  a  pittance." 

<'  Pittance !  Starvation,"  growls  my  lord,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness. "  Don't  I  know  what  housekeeping  costs,  and  see  how  you 
screw?  Butlers  and  footmen,  carriages  and  job-horses,  rent  and 
dinners — though  yours,  Maria,  are  not  famous." 

"  Very  bad — ^I  know  they  are  very  bad,"  says  the  contrite  lady, 
"  I  wish  we  could  afford  any  better." 

"  Afford  any  better  ?  Of  course  you  can't.  You  are  the  crockeiy 
pots,  and  you  swim  down-stream  with  the  brass  pots.  I  saw  Twysden 
the  other  day  walking  down  St.  James's  Street  with  Rhodes — ^that  tall 
fellow."  (Here  my  lord  laughed,  and  showed  many  fangs,  the 
exhibition  of  which  gave  a  peculiarly  fierce  air  to  his  lordship  when 
in  good-humour.)  ''  If  Twysden  walks  with  a  big  fellow,  he  always 
tries  to  keep  step  with  him.  You  know  that."  Poor  Maria  naturally 
knew  her  husband's  peculiarities ;  but  she  did  not  say  that  she  had 
no^eed  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

''He  was  so  blown  he  could  hardly  speak,"  continued  uncle 
Bingwood  ;  *'  bat  he  would  stretch  his  little  legs,  and  try  and  keep 
up.  He  has  a  little  body,  le  cher  mari,  but  a  good  plack.  Those 
little  fellows  often  have.  I've  seen  him  half  dead  out  shooting,  and 
plunging  over  the  ploughed  fields  after  fellows  with  twice  his  stridew 
Why  don't  men  sink  in  the  world,  I  want  to  know  ?  Instead  of  a 
fine  house,  and  a  parcel  of  idle  servants,  why  don't  you  have  a  maid 
and  a  leg  of  mutton,  Maria  ?  You  go  half  crazy  in  trying  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  You  know  you  do.  It  keeps  you  awake  of  nights ; 
I  know  that  very  well.  You've  got  a  house  fit  for  people  with  four 
times  your  money.  I  lend  you  my  cook  and  so  forth  ;  but  I  can't 
come  and  dine  with  you  unless  I  send  the  wine  in.  Why  don't  you 
have  a  pot  of  porter,  and  a  joint,  or  some  tripe  ? — tripe's  a  &moos 
good  thing.     The  miseries  which  people  entail  on  themselves  in 
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tryiiig  to  live  beyond  their  means  are  perfectly  ridicolons,  hj  George  1 
Look  at  thmt  fellow  who  opened  th«  door  lo  me  ;  he's  as  ^1  as  one 
of  m;  own  men,  Oo  and  lire  in  a  qniet  little  street  in  Belgravia 
Bomewbere,  and  have  a  neat  little  moid.  Nobody  will  think  a  penny 
the  worse  of  yon — and  yon  will  be  jnst  as  well  off  aa  if  yon  lived  here 
with  an  extra  eonple  of  thousand  a  year.  The  advice  I  am  giving 
joa  ia  worth  half  that,  evoiy  nliilling  of  it." 

"  It  is  very  good  advice ;  bnt  I  think,  sir,  I  ahonld  prefer  the 
tbotuand  ponnds,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Of  cotuBe  yoD  would.  That  is  the  consequence  of  your  &lse 
position.  One  of  the  good  points  about  that  doctor  is,  that  he  is  as 
proud  aa  Lucifer,  and  so  is  his  boy.  They  are  not  always  hungering 
after  money.  They  keep  their  independence ;  though  hell  have  his 
own  too,  the  fellow  will.  Why,  when  I  first  called  him  in,  I  thooghtt 
aa  be  was  a  relation,  he'd  doctor  me  for  nothing ;  but  he  wouldn't. 
He  woold  have  his  fee,  by  Oeoi^e  I  and  wouldn't  come  without  it. 
Confonnded  independent  fellow  Firmin  is.     And  so  is  the  young  one." 

But  when  Twygdea  and  his  son  (perhaps  inspirited  by  Urs. 
Twysden)  tried  once  or  twice  to  be  independent  in  the  presence  of 
Ibis  lion,  he  roared,  and  he  rushed  at  them,  and  ho  rent  them,  so  that 
they  fied  from  him  howling.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  old  stoiy 
I  have  heard — quite  an  old,  old  story,  such  as  kind  old  fellows  at 
clubs  love  to  remember — of  my  lord,  when  ho  was  only  Lord  Cinqbars, 
insulting  a  half-pay  lieatcnant,  In  his  own  coantry,  who  horsewhipped 
hia  lordship  in  the  most  private  and  ferocious  manner.  It  was  said 
Lord  Cinqbars  had  hod  a  rencontre  with  poachors  ;  bnt  it  was  my 
lord  who  was  poaching  and  the  lieutenant  who  wa9  defending  his  own 
doTeeotf,  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  a  model  nobleman  ;  bnt  that, 
when  his  own  passions  or  interest  did  not  mislead  him,  he  was  a 
nobleman  of  very  considerable  aeutcnesB,  humour,  and  good  sense  ; 
and  conld  give  quite  good  advice  on  occasion.  If  men  would  kneel 
down  and  kiss  his  boots,  well  and  good.  There  was  the  blacking, 
and  yoQ  were  welcome  to  embrace  too  and  heel.  But  those  who 
woold  not  wero  free  to  leave  the  operation  alone.  The  Pope  binisolf 
does  not  demand  the  ceremony  from  Protestants  ;  and  if  tiicy  object 
to  the  slipper,  no  one  thinks  of  forcinf;  it  into  their  mouths.  Phil 
aad  hia  bther  probably  declined  to  tremble  before  the  old  man,  not 
because  they  knew  be  was  a  bully  who  might  be  put  down,  but  because 
they  were  men  of  spirit,  who  cared  not  whetber  a  man  was  bully  or  no. 

I  have  loW  you  I  liko  Philip  Finnin,  though  it  must  bo  confessed 
that  the  yoong  fellow  had  many  faults,  and  that  hia  career,  especially 
hia  ewly  career,  was  by  no  means  exemplary.  Have  I  ever  cxcased 
Us  conduct  to  his  father,  or  said  a  word  in  apology  of  bis  brief  and 
indorioas  university  life  ?  I  acknowledge  his  shortcomings  with  that 
r  which  my  frienda  exhibit  in  speaking  of  mine.     VHio  doei 
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not  SM  a  frioud'a  weakneBsca,  ind  ia  ao  blind  tiiat  he  mmot  paoein 
that  enormons  boam  in  hia  neigbboor'a  eye  ?  Only  a  woman  or  two, 
from  time  to  time.  And  even  thej  are  nndeeeiTed  eome  daj.  A 
man  of  tho  world,  I  irrito  about  my  friends  as  mondans  &Skm- 
creatoree.  So  y oa  suppose  there  are  mttny  angels  here  ?  I  i^ ' 
again,  perhaps  a  woman  or  tiro.  But  as  for  jon  and  ma,  mj  good 
sir,  are  there  any  signs  of  winga  epronting  from  our  shoulder-bladei  t 
Bo  qoiet.  Don't  porsno  youi  snarling,  cynical  rema^,  but  go  oi 
with  yonr  story. 

As  yoQ  go  through  life,  atombling,  and  slipping,  and  staggering 
to  yonr  feet  again,  mefuUy  aware  of  yonr  own  wretched  weakneaa,  and 
praying,  with  a  contrite  heart  let  us  trust,  that  yon  may  not  he  M 
into  temptation,  have  yon  not  often  looked  at  other  fellow-aiimen, 
and  speculated  with  on  awfd  interest  on  their  career?  Some  tboa 
ore  on  whom,  qnite  in  their  early  Urea,  dark  Ahrimanea  has  ■eemed 
to  lay  his  dread  mark  :  children,  yet  corrapt,  and  wicked  of  longne ; 
tender  of  age,  yet  ernel ;  who  shoold  be  truth-telling  and  geoennu 
yet  (they  were  at  their  mothers'  bosoms  yesterday),  but  are  Mae,  and 
cold,  and  greedy  before  their  time.  Inlants  almost,  tbey  practise  the 
art  and  aelfishness  of  old  men.  Behind  their  candid  faces  are  wilei 
and  wickcdneas,  and  a  hideons  precocity  of  artifice.  I  can  t«cal  sseh, 
and  in  the  Tista  of  far-off,  nnforgotten  boyhood,  can  see  marcbiog 
that  sad  little  procession  of  etifnns  ptrdiu.  May  they  be  aared,  pray 
hearen !  Then  there  Js  the  donbtfol  class,  those  who  are  Btill  oq 
trial ;  those  who  Ml  and  rise  again  ;  those  who  ore  often  worsted  in 
life's  battle ;  beaten  down,  wounded,  imprisoned :  but  esci^  aai 
conqner  sometimes.  And  then  there  is  the  happy  class  abont  wltom 
there  seems  oo  doubt  at  all :  the  spotleas  and  white-robed  oites,  to 
whom  virtoe  is  easy  ;  in  whose  pure  bosoms  faith  nestles,  and  eoU 
donbt  finds  no  entrance  ;  who  are  children,  and  good ;  young  men, 
and  good;  husbands  and  fathers,  and  yet  good.  Why  eo^  the 
captain  of  our  school  write  his  Greek  iambics  without  an  eSrat,  and 
witfaont  an  error  ?  Others  of  ns  blistered  the  page  with  uiuTailii^ 
tears  and  blots,  and  might  toil  ever  so,  and  come  in  lag  last  at  the 
bottom  of  the  form.  Our  friend  Philip  belongs  to  the  middle  -lasi. 
in  which  yon  and  I  probably  are,  my  dear  sir — not  yet,  I  hope, 
iiredeemably  consigned  to  that  awfiil  third  class  whereof  mention  has 
been  made. 

But,  being  Aonto,  and  liable  to  err,  there  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Hiilip 
exercised  his  privilege,  and  there  was  even  no  litUe  fear  at  one  time 
that  he  should  orerdntw  bis  account.  He  went  frvm  school  to  the 
aniTersity,  and  there  distingaiabcd  himself  certainly,  but  in  a  way  in 
which  very  few  parents  wonld  choose  that  their  sons  should  excel. 
That  he  should  hont,  that  he  should  giro  parties,  that  he  should  pull 
A  good  oar  in  ono  of  the  best  boats  on  the  riTer,  that  he  ahould  qteak 
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at  the  Union — ftll  these  were  Tery  well.  Bnt  why  ahonld  he  apeak 
Boch  mvfal  radicftlism  and  repnblicamam — he  vith  noble  blood  in  his 
voina,  and  the  son  of  a  parent  Tchosa  interest  at  least  it  was  to  keep 
««U  vith  p«ople  of  high  ata^on  ? 

"  Whj,  Pendennia,"  aaid  Dr.  Finnin  to  me,  with  teata  in  his 
«jea,  and  much  genaine  grief  exhibited  on  his  hoodBome  pale  iace — ■ 
"  why  ahoold  it  be  said  that  Philip  Pirmin — both  of  whose  grand- 
btkeis  fought  itobly  for  their  king — ahonld  be  forgetting  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  hia  bmilj,  and — aod,  I  haren't  words  to  tell  yon  how 
deeply  he  diaappoints  me.  Why,  I  actoally  board  of  him  at  that 
honibla  Union  advocating  the  death  of  Charles  the  First !  I  was 
wild  eaotf^  ayaelf  when  I  was  at  the  uniTersitf,  bat  I  was  a 
centleman." 

"  BojH,  air,  arc  boys,"  I  tu^ed,  "  They  will  advocate  anything 
for  an  argnment :  and  Philip  would  have  taken  the  other  aidu  quite 
M  readily." 

"  Lord  Anniniter  and  Lord  St.  Dennis  told  me  of  it  at  the  club. 
I  can  tell  yon  it  baa  made  a  most  paiuful  impression,"  eriid  the 
fitthcr.  "  That  my  boo  sfaoold  be  a  radical  and  a  republican,  is  a 
crael  Ihonght  for  a  (atber  j  and  I,  who  bad  hoped  for  Lord  Eing- 
wood's  bonngh  for  him — who  bad  hoped — who  had   hoped   vcry 

mneh  better  things  for  him  and  from  him He  is  not  a  comfort 

to  me.  Yon  saw  how  he  treated  me  one  night  ?  A  man  might  lire 
on  different  terms,  I  think,  with  hia  only  soni"  And  with  a  breaking 
voice,  a  pallid  check,  and  a  real  grief  at  his  heart,  tlio  unhappy 
physician  moTed  away. 

Bow  had  the  doctor  bred  his  son,  that  the  young  man  should  be 
tbaa  onruly?  'Was  the  revolt  the  boy's  lault,  or  the  father's? 
Dr.  Firmin's  horror  seemed  to  be  beoanse  his  noble  friends  were 
honified  by  Phil's  radical  doctrine.  At  that  time  of  my  life,  being 
yeoBg  aad  Tery  green,  I  had  a  little  mischievous  pleasure  in  iufnriat' 
iiig  S^uaratoes,  and  eaosing  him  to  pronounce  that  I  was  "  a  dauger- 
<NU  man."  Now,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  Nero  was  a  nionorcli  with 
many  elegant  accompli Bhrnents,  and  considerable  natural  amiability 
of  di^oaitiou.  I  praise  and  admire  success  wherever  I  meet  it.  I 
make  allowance  for  faults  and  shortcomings,  especially  iu  my 
nqwriora ;  and  feel  that,  did  we  know  all,  wo  should  jndgc  them 
Ttrj  diflerently.  People  don't  believe  me,  perhaps,  quite  so  much 
aa  formerly.  But  I  don't  offend :  I  trust  I  don't  offcud.  Have  I 
nid  anything  painful  ?  Plague  on  my  blunders !  I  rccal  the 
ci]iTeaaiaa.     I  regret  iL     I  contradict  it  flat. 

Aa  I  am  ready  to  find  excuses  for  everybody,  let  poor  Philip 
torn*  in  tot  the  benefit  of  this  mild  amnesty ;  and  if  ho  vexed  hia 
ialfaer,  as  ha  certainly  did,  let  ns  trust — let  ua  be  thaukfully  sure^ 
he  was  not  so  black  aa  the  old  gentleman  depicted  him.     Phil  wu 
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nnraly  beeanse  he  was  boli],  and  wild,  aod  young.  Hit  &Uier  «u 
hart,  ttatnraUy  hurt,  becanae  of  the  boy's  extravagances  and  follies. 
They  will  come  together  again,  as  father  and  son  shonld.  Thcw 
little  diflarencoB  of  temper  will  be  smoothed  and  aqnalixed  awn. 
The  boy  Aw  led  a  wild  life.  He  has  been  obliged  to  laare  eoll^e. 
He  has  given  hie  father  hanra  of  anxiety  and  nights  of  paiiAd 
watching.  Bat  stay,  father,  what  of  yon  ?  Have  yon  shown  to  the 
boy  the  practice  of  confidence,  the  example  of  love  and  honour  f 
Did  yon  accuBtom  him  to  Tirtne,  and  teach  tmtb  to  the  child  at 
yonr  knee  ?  "  Honour  year  father  and  mother."  Amen.  Ifaj  hii 
days  be  long  who  fiilfils  the  conunand :  bnt  implied,  though  nnwnttn 
on  tho  table,  is  there  not  the  order,  "  Honoiir  yonr  aoa  and 
daughter  ?  "  Pray  heaven  that  we,  whose  days  are  already  sot  few 
in  ^e  land,  may  keep  this  ordinance  too. 

What  had  made  Philip  wild,  extravagant,  and  insabordinstef 
Cared  of  that  ilbesa  in  which  we  saw  him,  he  rose  np,  and  frm 
school  went  his  way  to  the  university,  and  there  entered  on  a  life 
such  as  wild  yonng  men  will  lead.  From  that  day  of  illness  hii 
maimer  towards  hia  father  changed,  and  regarding  the  change  tha 
elder  Firmin  seemed  afraid  to  qnestion  his  Bon.  He  nsed  the  houM 
as  if  his  own,  came  and  absented  himself  at  will,  mled  the  servants, 
and  was  spoilt  by  them  ;  spent  the  income  which  was  settled  on  hii 
mother  and  her  children,  and  gave  of  it  hl^rally  to  poor  aoqount- 
ances.  To  the  lemonstrances  of  old  friends  he  replied  that  he  had 
a  light  to  do  SB  he  chose  with  his  own ;  that  other  men  who  wen 
poor  might  work,  bat  that  he  had  enongh  to  live  on,  witboat  grinding 
over  classics  and  mathematics.  He  was  implicated  in  mora  rows 
than  one ;  hia  tutors  saw  him  not,  bat  he  and  the  proctors  beoamg 
a  great  deal  too  well  acquainted.  If  I  were  to  give  a  histoij  of 
Ur.  Philip  Firmin  at  the  university,  it  would  be  the  story  of  an  Idle 
Apprentice,  of  whom  his  paston  and  masters  were  justified  in  pro- 
phesying evil.  He  was  seen  on  lawless  London  excorsionB,  when  his 
&ther  and  tutor  supposed  him  unwell  in  his  rooms  in  college.  He 
made  acquaintance  with  joUy  companions,  with  whom  his  &tliet 
grieved  that  he  ehould  be  intimate.  He  cut  the  astonished  uncle 
Twysdeu  In  London  Btreet,  and  blandly  told  him  that  he  must  be 
mistaken — ho  one  Frenchman,  he  no  speak  English.  He  stared  tlio 
master  of  hia  own  college  out  of  coonteuance,  &shed  back  to  eoll^p 
with  a  Turpin-like  celerity,  and  waB  in  rooms  with  a  ready  provol 
alibi  when  inqoiriea  were  made.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Phil  screwed  up  his  tutor's  door ;  Mr.  Okes  discorered  him  in  tha 
fact.  He  had  to  go  down,  the  yonng  prodigal.  I  wish  I  could  si^ 
he  was  repentant.  But  he  appeared  before  bu  father  with  the  ntmoot 
nonchalance ;  Btud  that  he  was  doing  no  good  at  the  nmversity,  and 
should  be  much  better  away,  and  then  went  abroad  on  a  Hmjtiiiig 
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tour  to  France  and  Itslj,  vhither  it  is  by  no  means  odt  bnsinesB  to 
jbllow  him.  Bomething  had  poiaoned  the  generoaa  btood.  The 
onc«  kindly,  honert  lad  was  wild  and  reckless.  He  had  money  in 
Bofficienej,  his  own  hoises  and  eqoipage,  and  free  qaartera  in  his 
father's  bouse.  Bat  father  and  son  scarce  met,  and  seldom  took  a 
meal  together.  "  I  know  his  haunts,  but  I  don't  knoir  his  friends, 
Pendeimis,"  the  elder  man  said.  "  I  don't  think  they  are  Ticions, 
■o  mnck  as  low.  I  do  not  charge  him  with  vice,  mind  yon ;  but 
with  idleness,  and  a  &tal  love  of  low  company,  and  a  frantic, 
tnicidal  detenoioation  to  fling  his  chances  in  life  away.  Ah,  think 
when  he  might  be,  and  where  he  is ! " 

When  he  was  ?  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I^ilip  was  odIj  idling. 
Philip  might  have  been  much  more  iudnstiioiiBly,  more  profitably, 
and  a  great  deal  more  wickedly  employed.  What  is  now  called 
Bohemia  had  no  name  in  Philip's  yonng  days,  though  many  of  us 
knew  the  country  very  well.  A  pleasant  land,  not  fenced  with  drab 
stocco,  like  Tybomia  or  Belgrafia ;  not  guarded  by  a  hnge  utandiag 
army  of  footmen ;  not  echoing  with  noble  ehariots ;  not  replete  with 
polite  chintz  drawing-rooms  and  neat  tea-tables ;  a  land  over  which 
hangs  an  endless  fog,  occasioned  by  much  tobacco ;  a  land  of 
chambers,  billiard-rooms,  supper-rooms,  oysters ;  a  land  of  song ; 
a  land  where  soda-water  flows  freely  in  tho  morning  ;  a  land  of  tin 
diith-eoTers  from  taverns,  and  frothing  porter  ;  a  land  of  loins-eating 
(with  lots  of  cayenne  pepper),  of  pnlls  on  tho  river,  of  dclicioos 
reading  of  novels,  magazines,  and  sanntcrings  in  many  stndios ; 
a  land  where  men  call  each  other  by  their  Cluristian  names  ;  where 
most  arc  poor,  where  almost  all  are  yonng,  and  where  if  a  few  oldsters 
do  enter,  it  is  becanse  they  have  preserved  more  tenderly  and  cnre- 
fUlj  than  other  folks  their  yonthfal  spirits,  and  the  dclightfal  capacity 
to  be  idle.  I  have  lost  my  way  to  Bohemia  now,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Pn^e  is  the  most  picturesqae  city  in  the  world. 

Having  long  lived  there,  and  indeed  only  lately  quitted  the 
Bohemian  land  at  the  time  whereof  I  am  writing,  I  could  not  quite 
paitieipate  in  Dr.  Firmin's  indignation  at  his  son  persisting  in  his 
Md  eoorses  and  wild  associates.  When  Firmin  had  been  wild 
himself,  he  had  fought,  intrigued,  and  gambled  in  good  company. 
FhQ  eboie  hia  friends  amongst  a  banditti  never  heard  of  in  fatiliion- 
sUe  qoarters.  Ferhi^  he  liked  to  play  the  prince  in  the  midst  of 
these  associates,  and  was  not  averse  to  tho  flattery  which  a  full 
pHTse  bronght  him  amongst  men  most  of  whose  pockets  bad  a 
meagre  lining.  He  had  not  emigrated  to  Bohemia,  and  settled 
there  altogether.  At  school  and  in  his  brief  university  career  ho 
hmd  made  some  friends  who  lived  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  ho 
WBs  still  fiuniliar.  "  These  come  and  knock  at  my  front  door,  my 
father'a  door,"  he  would  say,  with  one  of  his  old  laughs;  "the 
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Bandits,  "who  haye  the  signal,  enter  only  by  tbe  disseeting-rooD. 
I  know  which  are  the  most  honest,  and  thi^  it  is  not  sIwbjb  the 
poor  Freebooters  wbo  best  desenre  to  be  banged.*' 

Like  many  a  yoang  gentleman  wbo  has  no  intention  of  pursuing 
legal  studies  serionsly,  Philip  entered  at  an  inn  of  court,  and  kepi 
his  terms  duly,  though  he  vowed  that  bis  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  practise  (I  am  not  defending  tbe  opinions  of  this 
squeamish  moralist— only  stating  them).  His  acquaintance  hare  kj 
amongst  the  Temple  Bohemians.  He  bad  part  of  a  set  of  diambefs 
in  Parcbment  BuUdings,  to  be  sure,  and  you  migbt  read  on  a  door, 
"  Mr.  Cassidy,  Mr.  P.  Firmin,  Mr.  Yanjobn; "  but  were  iiiese  gentle- 
men likely  to  advance  Philip  in  life?  Cassidy  was  a  newsfp^er 
reporter,  and  young  Yanjobn  a  betting  man  who  was  always  attend- 
ing  races.  Dr.  firmin  bad  a  horror  of  newspaper  men,  and 
considered  they  belonged  to  the  dangerous  classes,  and  tieiiied 
tbem  witb  a  distant  affability. 

''  Look  at  the  governor.  Pen,"  Philip  would  say  to  tbe  present 
cbronicler.  ''  He  aJways  watches  you  witb  a  secret  suspicion,  and 
has  never  got  over  his  wonder  at  your  being  a  gentleman.  I  like 
him  when  he  does  the  Lord  Cbatbam  business,  and  condesoends 
towards  you,  and  gives  you  bis  band  to  kiss.  He  considers  he  is 
your  better,  don't  you  see  ?  Ob,  be  is  a  paragon  of  a  pere  noUcy 
the  governor  is !  and  I  ought  to  be  a  young  Sir  Charles  Grandison.** 
And  tbe  young  scapegrace  would  imitate  bis  fisitber's  smile,  and  the 
doctor's  manner  of  laying  bis  band  to  bis  breast  and  putting  out  his 
neat  right  leg,  all  of  which  movements  or  postures  were,  I  own, 
rather  pompous  and  affected. 

Whatever  the  paternal  iaults  were,  you  will  say  that  Philip  was 
not  the  man  to  criticize  them ;  nor  in  this  matter  shall  I  attempt 
to  defend  him.  My  wife  has  a  little  pensioner  whom  she  found 
wandering  in  the  street,  and  singing  a  liUle  artless  song.  Tbe  child 
could  not  speak  yet — only  warble  its  little  song;  and  had  thus 
strayed  away  from  home,  and  never  once  knew  of  her  danger.  We 
kept  her  for  a  while,  until  the  police  found  her  parents.  Our  serfsantB 
bathed  her,  and  dressed  her,  and  sent  her  home  in  such  neat  cluthft 
as  the  poor  little  wretch  had  never  seen  until  fortune  sent  her  in  the 
way  of  those  good-natured  folks.  She  pays  them  firequent  visits. 
When  she  goes  away  from  us,  she  is  always  neat  and  dean ;  when 
she  comes  to  us,  she  is  in  rags  and  dirty.  A  wicked  little  slattern ! 
And,  pray,  whose  duty  is  it  to  keep  her  clean  ?  and  has  not  the 
parent  in  this  case  forgotten  to  honour  her  daughter?  Suppose 
there  is  some  reason  which  prevents  Philip  fir6m  loving  his  &tber — 
that  the  doctor  has  neglected  to  cleanse  the  boy's  heart,  and  by 
carelessness  and  indifference  has  sent  him  erring  into  tbe  world. 
If  60,  woe  be  to  that  doctor !     If  I  take  my  little  son  to  the  taveni 
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to  dimier,  thall  I  not  msBoredlj  pay  ?     If  I  saffcr  him  in  tender 
jwith  to  go  astraj,  and  bann  coracs  to  him,  irboBe  is  the  fault  ? 

PerfaapB  the  Tcry  ontragea  and  irregnlantics  of  which  Phil's  father 
complained,  wero  in  some  degree  oecaaioned  by  the  elder's  own  bnltE. 
He  vaa  so  laborioDslj  obeeqaions  to  great  men,  that  tho  Bon  in  a  ra<^ 
defied  and  avoided  them.  He  was  bo  grave,  bo  polite,  bo  compU- 
raentarr,  so  artificial,  that  Phil,  ic  reTolt  at  each  hrpocrisy,  choBo  to 
be  fraoh,  cynical,  and  &mi)iar.  The  grare  old  bigvigR  whom  tho 
doctor  loved  to  assemble,  bland  and  solemn  men  of  the  ancient 
Mhool,  who  dined  solemnly  with  each  other  at  their  solemn  old 
honses — neb  men  as  Lord  Botley,  Bnron  Bumpsher,  Cricklado  (who 

C"ahed  Travel!  in  Asia  Minor,  Ho.,  1804),  the  Bishop  of  St. 
,  and  the  like — wagged  their  old  beads  sadly  when  the;  col- 
logued in  einbs,  and  ta&ed  of  poor  Firmin'a  scapcgmce  of  a  son. 
He  wonld  come  to  no  good  ;  he  was  giving  his  good  father  mneh 
pain ;  be  had  been  in  all  aorta  of  rows  and  distnrbancca  at  tho 
nnivetsity,  and  the  Master  of  Bonifaoo  reported  most  nnfavonrably 
of  him.  And  at  the  solemn  dinners  in  Old  Parr  Street — the  admir- 
able,  costly,  cilcnt  dinners — be  treated  these  old  gentlemen  with  a 
familiarity  which  eaosed  the  old  heads  to  shake  with  surprise  and 
choking  indignation.  Lord  Botley  and  Boron  Bnmpshcr  had  pro- 
posed and  seconded  Fiimin's  boy  at  the  Megatherinm  dab.  Tho 
pallid  old  boys  toddled  away  in  aUnn  when  ho  made  bis  appearance 
there.  He  brought  a  smell  of  tobaceo-smoko  ivith  him.  Ho  was 
capable  of  smoking  in  the  drawing-room  itself.  They  trembled 
before  Philip,  who,  for  his  part,  nsed  to  relish  their  senile  anger ; 
and  loved,  as  he  called  it,  to  tie  all  their  pi^^oila  together. 

In  no  place  was  Philip  seen  or  heard  to  eo  littla  advantaf^o  as  in 
his  &tber'9  house.  "  I  feci  like  a  hnmbng  myself  amongst  those  old 
bombngs,"  ho  would  saj  to  me.  "  Their  old  jokea,  and  their  old 
compliments,  and  their  virtaons  old  conversation  sicken  me.  Are 
aD  old  men  bnmbngs,  I  wonder  7  "  It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  mis- 
antliropj  from  yonog  lips,  and  to  find  eyes  that  are  scarce  twenty 
jttn  old  already  looking  ont  with  distmst  on  the  world. 

A  In  other  bonsea  than  bii  own  I  am  bound  to  say  Philip  was 
mneli  more  amiable,  and  he  carried  with  him  a  splcndonr  of  gaiety 
•ad  ebecrfalness  which  brought  sunshine  and  welcome  into  many  a 
room  which  he  freqaented.  I  have  said  that  many  of  bis  companions 
were  artists  and  jonmalistn,  and  their  clnbs  and  bnants  wero  his  own. 
Ridley  the  Academician  had  Ura.  Bnmdoo'a  rooms  in  ThonthaTi;;h 
Street,  and  Pbilip  was  often  in  J.  J.'s  etndio,  or  in  the  widow's  little 
room  below.  He  had  a  veiy  great  tcnderacsa  and  affection  for  her; 
her  presence  aeemed  to  purify  him  ;  and  in  her  company  the  bointer- 
OBB,  reekleas  young  man  was  invariably  gentle  and  respectful.  Her 
tje»  lued  to  fill  irith  tears  when  she  spoke  about  bim  ;  and  when  he 
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was  present,  followed  and  watcbed  him  with  sweet  motheilj  deTotioii. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  at  her  homely  little  fireside,  and  hew  his 
jokes  and  prattle,  with  a  fatuous  old  father,  who  was  one  of  Mn. 
Brandon's  lodgers.  Philip  would  plaj  cribbage  for  boms  vith  this 
old  man,  frisk  about  him  with  a  hundred  harmless  jokes,  and  walk 
out  by  his  invalid  chair,  when  the  old  captain  went  to  sun  bimtt^lf  in 
the  New  Road.  He  was  an  idle  fellow,  Philip,  that's  the  tnitL 
Ho  had  an  agreeable  perseverance  in  doing  nothing,  and  would  pasi 
half  a  day  in  perfect  contentment  over  his  pipe,  watching  Bidley  at 
his  easel.  J.  J.  painted  that  charming  head  of  Philip,  which  himgi 
in  Mrs.  Bmndon^s  little  room — ^with  tiie  Mi  hair,  the  tawny  bearJ 
and  whiskers,  and  the  bold  blue  eyes. 

Phil  had  a  certain  afler-supper  song  of  ''  Ganyowen  na  Gloria," 
which  it  did  you  good  to  hear,  and  which,  when  sung  at  his  full  pitch, 
you  might  hear  for  a  mile  round.  One  night  I  had  been  to  dme  in 
Russell  Square,  and  was  brought  home  in  his  carriage  by  Dr.  Firmia, 
who  was  of  the  party.  As  we  came  through  Sobo,  the  windows  of  a 
certain  club-room  called  the  *'  Haunt  *'  were  open,  and  we  could  hear 
Philip's  song  booming  through  the  night,  and  especially  a  certain 
wild  Irish  war-whoop  with  which  it  concluded,  amidst  nniyersal 
applause  and  enthusiastic  battering  of  glasses. 

The  poor  father  sank  back  in  the  carriage  as  though  a  blov  had 
struck  him.  <'  Do  you  hear  his  voice  ?  "  he  groaned  out.  *'  Those 
are  his  haunts.  My  son,  who  might  go  anywhere,  prefers  to  be 
captain  in  a  pothouse,  and  sing  songs  in  a  taproom  !  " 

I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  case.  I  knew  there  was  no  harm 
in  the  place ;  that  clever  men  of  considerable  note  frequented  it. 
But  the  wounded  fsither  was  not  to  be  consoled  by  such  common- 
places ;  and  a  deep  and  natural  grief  oppressed  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  faults  of  his  son. 

What  ensued  by  no  means  surprised  me.  Among  Dr.  Firmin's 
patients  was  a  maiden  lady  of  suitable  age  and  large  fortune,  who 
looked  upon  the  accomplished  doctor  with  fiivourable  eyes.  That  he 
should  take  a  companion  to  cheer  him  in  his  solitude  was  natural 
enough,  and  all  his  friends  concurred  in  thinking  that  he  should 
marry.  Every  one  had  cognizance  of  the  quiet  little  courtship, 
except  the  doctor's  son,  between  whom  and  his  father  there  were  only 
too  many  secrets. 

Some  man  in  a  club  asked  Philip  whether  he  should  condole  with 
him  or  congratulate  him  on  his  father's  approaching  marriage  ?  His 
what?  The  younger  Firmin  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and 
agitation  on  hearing  of  this  match.  He  ran  home  :  he  awaited  his 
father's  return.  When  Dr.  Firmin  came  home  and  betook  himself 
to  his  study,  Philip  confronted  him  there.  '*  This  must  be  a  lie,  sir, 
which  I  have  heaid  to-day,*'  the  young  man,  said  fiercely. 
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"  A  lie  I  yihat  lie,  Philip  ?  "  asked  the  father.  They  were  both 
Tcrj  resolata  and  eoiuvgeoQe  men. 

••  That  joa  are  going  to  many  Miss  Benson." 

"  Do  jou  make  mj  honse  so  happj,  that  I  doa't  seed  any  other 
eompanion  ?  "  asked  the  bther. 

"  That's  not  the  qnostion,"  said  Philip,  hotly.  "  Yon  can't  and 
mastn't  many  that  lady,  sir." 

"  And  why  not,  sir  7  " 

"  Bocunso  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  hosTon  yon  aio  married 
already,  sir.  And  I  aweor  I  will  toll  Miss  Benson  tho  stoiy  to- 
iBuirow,  if  you  pcratst  in  your  plan." 

"  So  you  know  that  story  ?  "  groaned  the  father. 

"  Yes.     God  forgire  yon,"  said  the  son. 

"  It  was  a  fitult  of  my  yonth  that  has  been  bitterly  repented." 

"  A  fknlt ! — a  crime  !  "  said  Philip. 

"  Eoongh,  sir  I  AVhatoTer  my  &ult,  it  is  not  for  you  to  charge 
me  with  it." 

"  If  yon  won't  guard  yonr  own  honour,  I  mast.  I  shall  go  to 
yUas  BetiBon  now." 

"  If  yon  go  ont  of  this  house,  you  don't  protend  to  retnm 
toil?" 

"  Bo  it  so.     Let  ud  settle  onr  acconnts,  and  part,  sir." 

"  Philip,  Philip  I  you  break  my  heart,"  cried  the  iathcr. 

"  Yon  do&'t  suppose  mine  is  very  light,  sir?  "  said  the  son. 

Philip  nercr  had  Miss  Benson  for  a  mother- in -law.  But  father 
and  son  loved  each  other  no  better  after  their  dispute. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


THosxaAnuH  Bteeet  is  bat  a  poor  phtco  now,  and  the  bouses  look 
aa  if  they  had  seen  better  diiya  :  bat  that  house  with  the  cut  ccutre 
drawiog-rnom  window,  with  the  uumc  of  Bruidoa  ou  tho  iluor,  wan  as 
neat  aa  auj  hoose  in  the  quarter,  and  the  brass  plate  always  vIkjdo 
Ulu>  burnished  gold.  About  Easter  time  many  fiuo  carriogus  blo]>  at 
that  door,  and  splendid  people  walk  in,  introduced  by  a  (iily  lilllo 
maid,  or  else  by  an  athletic  Italian,  with  a  glossy  black  board  and 
Itold  earrings,  who  conduct-i  tbuiu  to  thu  drawing-room  fluor,  wlicro 
Mr.  Ridley,  tho  ptiiuler,  lircs,  and  where  his  pii^tnrea  are  privately 
exhibited  before  they  go  to  tho  Huyal  Academy. 

As  the  carriages  dnvo  up,  yon  will  odcn  see  a  red-lacod  man,  in 
U  oliTO-green  wig,  Bmiliog  blandly  over  the  blinds  of  the  parlour,  on 
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the  gronnd-floor.  That  is  Captain  Gann,  the  father  of  the  ladj  who 
keeps  the  house.  I  don't  know  how  he  came  hj  the  rank  of  captain, 
hnt  he  has  home  it  so  long  and  gallantly  that  there  is  no  use  in  anj 
longer  qnestioning  the  title.  He  does  not  claim  it,  neither  does  he 
deny  it.  But  the  wags  who  call  upon  Mrs.  Brandon  can  always,  as 
the  phrase  is,  '*  draw  "  her  father,  hy  speaking  of  Prussia,  France, 
Waterloo,  or  hatilcs  in  general,  until  the  Little  Sister  says,  "  Nov, 
never  mind  ahont  the  hattle  of  Waterloo,  papa  **  (she  says  Pa — her 
K*s  are  irregular — ^I  can*t  help  it) — '*  Never  mind  ahont  Waterloo, 
papa ;  you've  told  them  all  ahont  it.  And  don't  go  on,  Mr.  Beans, 
don't,  please,  go  on  in  that  way." 

Young  Beans  has  already  drawn  ''  Captain  Gann  (assisted  lir 
Shaw,  the  Life-Guardsman)  killing  twenty-four  French  cuirassiers  at 
Waterloo."  "  Captain  Gann  defending  Hugoumont.'*  *'  Captam 
Gann,  called  upon  hy  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
saying,  '  A  captain  of  militia  dies,  hut  never  surrenders.' "  "  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  pointing  to  the  advancing  Old  Guard,  and 
saying,  '  Up,  ,Gann,  and  at  them.* "  And  these  sketches  are  so 
droll,  that  even  the  Little  Sister,  Gann's  own  daughter,  can't  h^ 
laughing  at  them.  To  he  sure,  she  loves  fun,  the  Little  Sisttf ; 
laughs  over  droll  hooks ;  laughs  to  herself,  in  her  little  quiet  conef 
at  work ;  laughs  over  pictures  ;  and,  at  the  right  place,  laughs  and 
sympathizes  too.  Ridley  says,  he  knows  few  hetter  critics  of 
pictures  than  Mrs.  Brandon.  She  has  a  sweet  temper,  a  meny 
sense  of  humour,  that  makes  the  cheeks  dimple  and  the  eyes  shine ; 
and  a  kind  heart,  that  has  heen  sorely  tried  and  wounded,  but  is  still 
soft  and  gentle.  Fortunate  are  they  whose  hearts,  bo  tned  hy 
suffering,  yet  recover  their  health.  Some  have  illnesses  from  which 
there  is  no  recovery,  and  drag  through  life  afterwards,  maimed  and 
invalided. 

But  this  Little  Sister,  having  been  subjected  in  youth  to  a 
dreadful  trial  and  sorrow,  was  saved  out  of  them  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, and  is  now  so  thoroughly  restored  as  to  own  that  she  is 
happy,  and  to  thank  €k>d  that  she  can  be  grateful  and  useful.  When 
poor  Montfitchet  died,  she  nursed  him  through  his  illness  as  tendeily 
as  his  good  wife  herself.  In  the  days  of  her  own  chief  grief  and 
misfortune,  her  father,  who  was  under  the  domination  of  his  wife,  a 
cruel  and  blundering  woman,  thrust  out  poor  little  Caroline  from  his 
door,  when  she  returned  to  it  the  broken-hearted  victim  of  a 
scoundrel's  seduction ;  and  when  the  old  captain  was  himself  in 
want  and  houseless,  she  had  found  him,  sheltered  and  fed  him. 
And  it  was  from  that  day  her  wounds  had  begun  to  heal,  and,  from 
gratitude  for  this  immense  piece  of  good  fortune  vouchsafed  to  her, 
that  her  happiness  and  cheerfulness  returned.  Returned  ?  There 
was  an  old  servant  of  the  famDy,  who  could  not  stay  in  the  bouse 
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she  was  so  abominftblf  disrcspcctral  to  tho  captain,  and  this 
woman  said  aha  had  oever  Iedoitd  3lia3  Choline  so  chsdrfal,  nor  so 
happv,  nor  so  good- looking,  as  she  was  now. 

So  Captain  Gonn  came  to  lire  with  his  danghtcr,  and  patronized 
har  with  mnch  dignity.  Ho  had  a  \ery  few  yearly  ponnda,  which 
■orfcd  to  pay  his  club  cipensea,  and  a  portion  of  his  clothes.  His 
dob,  I  need  not  say,  was  at  tho  "  Admiral  Dyng,"  Tottenham  Court 
Uoad,  and  bcrc  the  captain  met  frcqacntly  a  pleasant  little  society, 
and  hragj^cd  nuccasingly  about  bis  former  prosperity. 

I  baTL'  heard  that  tho  countiy-houie  in  Kent,  of  which  ho 
ItoastoJ,  was  a  shabby  little  Iodgin);-lioasc  at  Uargato,  of  which  tho 
furmtnrD  was  sold  iu  eiccntion  ;  but  if  it  had  been  a  pahice  tho 
captain  vonld  not  have  been  oat  of  place  there,  one  or  two  people 
stUi  ntber  fondly  thonght.  His  daagbtcr,  amongst  others,  hoit 
tried  to  fancy  all  sorts  of  good  of  her  futher,  and  eppeciallj  that  he 
was  a  man  of  remarkably  good  manners.  But  she  bad  sceu  one  or 
two  gentlemen  Eince  she  knew  the  poor  old  father — gentlemen  witlt 
nngh  eoala  and  good  hcart.s,  like  Dr.  Goodeoongb  ;  gentlemen  with 
unptTline  coats  and  EUperSuc  double-milled  mauuers,  like  Dr.  Flrmin, 
and  hearts — well,  never  mind  about  that  point ;  gentlemen  of  no  li'i, 
likt^  thr-  good,  dear,  faithful  benefactor  who  had  reecDod  bcr  at  the 
Lrink  nf  desi'uir  ;  iiieu  ijf  ^tiiiati,  like  Ridley  ;  great,  hearty,  genc- 
roQS,  honest  gentlemen,  like  Fbilip ; — and  this  illusion  about  Pa,  I 
FUpposp,  had  Tunishcd  nlimg  with  some  other  fancies  of  her  poor 
little  maiden  youth.  The  truth  is,  Kbe  had  an  understanding  with 
the  "  Admiral  Uyag  :  "  the  landlady  was  iniitructcd  as  to  the  BU]i]>lics 
to  be  funiibbed  to  the  cniituin  ;  nud  as  fur  his  Rtorics,  pour  Carolioo 
knew  them  a  great  deal  toj  wl'II  to  btlievc  iu  tbcm  any  more. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  accuBo  the  captain  of  hubilnal 
inebriety.  He  was  a  generous  officer,  and  his  delight  was,  when  iu 
caah,  to  order  "glasses  ronnd  "  fur  tho  company  at  tlie  club,  to 
vhom  ho  narrated  tho  liistor)-  of  his  brilliant  early  days,  wbeu  ho 
livinJ  in  some  of  the  tiptop  sociely  of  this  city,  sir — a  douii-ly,  in 
which,  we  need  not  say,  tlie  custom  always  is  for  gentlemen  Iu  treat 
I'ther  gentlemen  to  rum- and- water.  Never  mind — I  wish  we  were  all 
w  happy  as  the  captain.  1  see  his  jully  face  now  before  me  as  it 
LImuu  through  the  window  in  Tlionihaugh  titreel,  Bud  tbc  wavo  of 
the  wmcwhat  dingy  band  whii-li  swerps  me  a  gracioUH  reco^iiition. 

The  clcrgTmon  of  tbc  neigbhouriiii;  chapel  was  a  very  giitid  friend  ' 
ef  the  Little  tiistcr,  and  has  taken  tea  iu  her  parliinr ;  t:i  which  eir- 
nnatacec  the  captain  frL>qucutly  alluded,  puiiitiug  out  the  ver.- 
chair  00  which  the  divine  sale.  Mr.  Gann  attended  his  niiuistratioud 
Mgskrly  CTcry  Sunday,  and  brought  a  rich,  though  boiutwhut  worn, 
mt  voiec  to  bear  upon  the  autheuiP  and  brmns  at  the  chapel.  His 
tifim  was  moro  florid  than  Is  general  now  among  church  singers,  and. 
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indeed,  had  been  acquired  in  a  former  age  and  in  the  perfoinumee  of 
rich  Bacchanalian  chants,  snch  as  delighted  the  contemporaiies  of 
our  Incledons  and  Brahams.  With  a  very  little  entreatj,  the 
captain  could  be  induced  to  sing  at  the  dub  ;  and  I  must  own  that 
Phil  Firmin  would  draw  the  captain  out,  and  extract  from  him  a  bod^ 
of  ancient  days ;  but  this  must  be  in  the  absence  of  his  dau^ikr, 
whose  little  face  wore  an  air  of  such  extreme  terror  and  distiudbtiiM 
when  her  father  sang,  that  ho  presently  ceased  from  exercising  his 
musical  talents  in  her  hearing.  He  hung  up  his  lyre,  whereof  H 
must  be  owned  that  time  had  broken  many  of  the  once  resoanding 
chords. 

With  a  sketch  or  two  contributed  by  her  lodgers — ^with  a  iev 
gimcracks  from  the  neighbouring  Wardour  Street  presented  by  others 
of  her  friends — with  the  chairs,  tables,  and  bureaux  as  bii^t  as 
bees* -wax  and  rubbing  could  make  them — ^the  Little  Sister's  roon 
was  a  cheeiy  little  place,  and  received  not  a  little  company.  Shs 
allowed  Pa's  pipe.  '*  It's  company  to  him,"  she  said.  "  A  nttn 
can't  be  doing  much  harm  when  he  is  smoking  his  pipe."  And  she 
allowed  Phil's  cigar.  Anything  was  allowed  to  Phil,  the  other 
lodgers  declared,  who  professed  to  be  quite  jealous  of  Phil^ 
Firmin.  She  had  a  very  few  books.  '*  When  I  was  a  girl  I  used  to 
be  always  reading  novels,"  she  said ;  ''  but,  la,  they're  mostly  non- 
sense. There's  Mr.  Pendennis,  who  comes  to  see  Mr.  Ridley.  I 
wonder  how  a  married  man  can  go  on  writing  about  love,  and  sH 
that  stuff!  "  And,  indeed,  it  is  rather  absurd  for  elderly  fingers  to 
be  still  twanging  Dan  Cupid's  toy  bow  and  arrows.  Yesterday  is 
gone — yes,  but  very  well  remembered  ;  and  we  think  of  it  the  more 
now  we  know  that  To-morrow  is  not  going  to  bring  us  much. 

Into  Mrs.  Brandon's  parlour  Mr.  Ridley's  old  father  would  some- 
times enter  of  evenings,  and  share  the  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  the 
modest  supper,  of  Mrs.  Brandon  and  the  captain.     The  homely  little 
meal  has  almost  vanished  out  of  our  life  now,  but  in  former  dajs  it 
assembled  many  a  family  round  its  kindly  board.    A  little  modesit 
supper 'tray — a  little  quiet  prattle — a  little  kindly  glass  that  cheered 
and  never  inebriated.     I  can  see  friendly  fietces  smiling  round  such  a 
meal,  at  a  period  not  far  gone,  but  how  distant !     I  wonder  whether 
there  are  any  old  folks  now  in  old  quarters  of  old  country  towns,  who 
come  to  each  other's  houses  in  sedan-chairs,  at  six  o'clock,  and  play 
at  quadrille  until  supper-tray  time?     Of  evenings  Ridley  sudd  the 
captain,  I  say,  would  have  a  solemn  game  at  cribbage,  and  the  Little 
Sister  would  make  up  a  jug  of  something  good  for  the  two  oldsters. 
She  liked  Mr.  Ridley  to  come,  for  he  always  treated  her  £Etther  so 
respectful,  and  was  quite  the  gentleman.     And  as  for  Mrs.  Bidlejt 
Mr.  R.'s   '*  good  lady," — ^was  she  not  also  grateful  to  the  littla 
Sister  for  having  nursed  her  son  during  his  malady?    Throng 
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tbeir  cotiticcUoD  the;  were  eiublcd  to  procure  Mrs.  Brandon  man; 
nJnftble  fricDda  ;  and  always  wero  pleased  to  pass  an  eveDing  mth. 
tiie  captain,  and  were  as  civil  to  him  as  thej  could  have  been,  had  lie 
been  at  the  Tcrj  height  of  his  prosperitj  and  splendour.  U;  private 
opinion  of  the  old  captain,  jon  see,  is  that  he  was  a  worthless  old 
taptain,  bnt  most  fortunate  in  his  early  ruin,  after  which  he  had  lived 
Tety  moch  admired  and  comfortable,  enfficicnt  whisky  being  almost 
always  provided  for  him. 

Old  Mr.  Ridley's  respect  for  her  father  afforded  a  most  precioas 
oonsolation  to  tho  Little  Sister.  Ridley  liked  to  have  the  paper 
read  to  him.  He  vraa  never  quite  easy  with  print,  and  to  bis  last 
days,  mauj  words  to  be  met  with  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  nsed 
to  occasion  the  good  bntler  much  intellectual  trouble.  Tho  Little 
tiistcr  made  bis  lodger's  bills  out  for  him  (Mr.  B.,  as  well  as  the 
captain's  daughter,  strove  to  increase  a  small  income  by  the  letting 
of  foraiabed  apartments),  or  the  captain  himself  would  take  these 
docamcnta  in  charge ;  he  wroto  a  noblo  mercantile  band,  rendered 
now  somewhat  shaky  by  timo,  hot  still  very  fine  in  flourishes  and 
capitals,  and  very  much  at  worthy  Mr.  BiJIcy's  service.  Time  was, 
wbtn  his  sun  was  a  buy,  that  J.  J.  himself  had  prepared  tlieso 
accounts,  vhich  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  were  very  competent 
to  arrange.  "  We  were  not  in  oar  young  timo,  Mr.  Gann,"  llidley 
remarked  to  bis  friend,  "  brought  up  to  much  scbolarshij) ;  and  very 
little  book  learning  wan  given  to  persons  in  iiiif  rank  of  life.  It  was 
necessary  and  proper  for  you  gentlemen,  of  courec,  sir."  "  Of  course, 
Mr.  Ridley,"  winks  tho  other  veteran  over  his  pipe.  '*  lint  I  can't 
go  and  uA  my  eon  John  James  to  keep  his  old  other's  books  now 
ma  he  used  to  do-^wbich  to  do  so  is,  on  the  part  of  yon  and 
Mrs.  Brandon,  tho  part  of  tmo  fricndsbip,  and  I  volae  it,  eir,  and 
so  do  my  son  John  James  rcckonizo  and  valoc  it,  sir."  Mr.  Ridley 
had  served  gcnllemcn  of  tho  bonne  I'ailg.  No  nobleman  could  be 
more  courtly  and  grave  than  ho  was.  In  Mr.  Gann's  manner  there 
was  more  hnmorona  playfulness,  which  in  uu  way,  however,  dimj- 
aiihed  the  captain's  high -breeding.  As  he  continued  to  be  intimiito 
vith  Ur.  Ridley,  be  became  loftier  and  more  majestic.  I  tliink  each 
of  these  elders  acted  on  the  other,  and  for  good ;  and  I  hope  lliillcy'e 
opinion  was  correct,  that  ^Ir.  Gaun  was  cvtr  tho  gentlemen.  Tc)  ueo 
these  two  good  fogies  tij;;ethcr  nas  a  spcctacla  for  edification.    Their 


i  kissed  each  other  ou  the  table.  Their  elderly  fricmlship 
bmngfat  comfort  to  themselves,  and  their  families.  A  little  matter 
of  money  once  created  a  coolness  between  the  two  old  geutlimcn. 
Bat  the  Little  Sister  paid  tho  uutstauding  account  between  her  father 
ud  Mr.  Ridley ;  there  never  was  any  further  talk  of  i>eeuniary  loans 
ktweco  them  ;  and  wbctt  they  went  to  the  i'  Admiral  liyng,"  cucli 
{■id  for  himself. 
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Phil  oflen  heard  of  that  nightly  meeting  at  the  ''  Admiral  Bjng,*" 
and  longed  to  he  of  the  company.  But  even  when  he  saw  the  old 
gentlemen  in  the  Little  Sister's  porlonr,  they  felt  dimly  that  lie  wu 
mating  fim  of  them.  The  captain  would  not  have  heen  able  to  fang 
so  at  ease  had  Phil  hecn  continually  watching  him.  *'  I  haye  'ad  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  your  worthy  father  at  my  Lord  Todmoidea's 
table.  Our  little  club  ain*t  no  place  for  you,  Mr.  Philip,  nor  for  nrf 
son,  though  he*s  a  good  son,  and  proud  me  and  his  mother  is  of  him, 
which  he  haye  never  gave  us  a  moment's  pain,  except  when  he  was 
ill,  since  he  have  came  to  man's  estate,  most  thankful  am  I,  and  with 
my  hand  on  my  heart,  for  to  be  able  to  say  so.  But  what  is  good  for 
me  and  Mr.  Gann,  won't  suit  you  young  gentlemen.  Tou  ain't  a 
tradesman,  sir,  else  I'm  mistaken  in  tho  family,  which  I  thought  the 
Bingwoods  one  of  the  best  in  England,  and  the  Firmins,  a  good  one 
likewise."  Mr.  Ridley  loved  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  At  the 
festive  meetings  of  the  club,  seldom  a  night  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  compliment  his  brother  Byngs  and  air  his  own  oratory.  Under 
this  reproof  Phil  blushed,  and  hung  his  conscious  head  with  shame. 
"  Mr.  Ridley,"  says  he,  **  you  shall  find  I  won't  come  where  I  am 
not  welcome  ;  and  if  I  como  to  annoy  you  at  the  '  Admiral  Byng/ 
may  I  be  taken  out  on  the  quarterdeck  and  shot."  On  whidi 
Mr.  Ridley  pronounced  Philip  to  be  a  **  most  sing'lar,  astroniaiy, 
and  asentric  young  man.  A  good  heart,  sir.  Most  generovs  to 
relieve  distress.  Fine  talent,  sir ;  but  I  fear — I  fear  it  won*t  come 
to  much  good,  Mr,  Gann— saving  your  presence,  Mrs.  Brandon, 
m'm,  which,  of  course,  you  alwatfs  stand  up  for  him.'* 

When  Philip  Firmin  had  had  his  pipe  and  his  talk  with  the 
Little  Sister  in  her  parlour,  he  would  ascend,  and  smoke  his  second, 
third,  tenth  pipe  in  J.  J.  Ridley's  studio.  He  would  pass  hoars 
before  J.  J.'s  easel,  pouring  out  talk  about  politics,  about  religion, 
about  poetry,  about  women,  about  the  dreadful  slavishness  snd 
meanness  of  the  world ; — ^unwearied  in  talk  and  idleness,  as  pladd 
J.  J.  was  in  listening  and  labour.  The  painter  had  been  too  busy 
in  life  over  his  easel  to  read  many  books.  His  ignorance  of  Hten- 
ture  smote  him  with  a  frequent  shame.  He  admired  book-wiiten, 
and  young  men  of  the  university  who  quoted  their  Greek  and  their 
Horace  glibly.  He  listened  with  deference  to  their  talk  on  siiek 
matters ;  no  doubt  got  good  hints  from  some  of  them  ;  was  always 
secretly  pained  and  surprised  when  the  university  gentlemen  were 
beaten  in  argument,  or  loud  and  coarse  in  conversation,  as  some- 
times they  would  be.  **  J.  J.  is  a  very  clever  fellow  of  course," 
Mr.  JaiTuan  would  say  of  him,  **  and  the  luckiest  man  in  Eorope* 
He  loves  painting,  and  he  is  at  work  all  day.  He  loves  toadying 
fine  people,  and  he  goes  to  a  tea-party  every  night."  You  all  Imew 
Jarman  of  Charlotte  Street,  the  miniature-painter  ?    He  was  one  of 
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the  kinga  of  tlie  Haunt.  His  tongae  spared  do  one.  Ho  ouvied  all 
success,  ftnd  the  sight  of  prosperit;  made  him  fnrioDs :  bat  to  the 
nasoceetBfiil  he  was  hind  ;  to  Uia  poor  eager  with  help  and  prodigal 
of  compassion ;  and  that  old  talk  aboat  nature's  noblemen  and  the 
ffloij  of  labonr  was  vei?  fiercely  uid  eloqnontiy  waged  by  him.  His 
fricnda  admired  him  :  he  was  tbe  boqI  of  independence,  and  thoaght 
most  men  sneaks  who  wore  clean  linen  and  frequented  gentlemen's 
■ociet; :  bnt  it  mnat  be  owned  his  landlords  hod  a  bad  opinion  of 
kim,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  of  his  pecnniaiy  transactions 
which  certainly  were  not  to  Mr.  Jnrman's  credit.  Jaiman  was  a 
man  of  remarlu^>le  homoor.  He  was  fond  of  the  widow,  and  wonld 
speak  of  her  goodness,  Dssfalness,  and  boneslj  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  She  was  poor  and  straggling  yet.  Had  aho  been  wealtby 
and  proeperons,  Mr.  Jannan  would  not  hare  been  so  alive  to  her 
meriL 

We  ascended  to  the  room  on  the  first-fioor,  where  the  centre 
window  has  been  heigbtcncil,  so  as  to  aRbrd  an  npper  light,  and 
onder  that  Etream  of  ndianee  we  behold  tUo  head  of  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Ridley,  tbe  R.  Academician.  Time  has  somewhat  tbinned 
bis  own  ct^ona  locks,  and  prematurely  streaked  the  bead  with 
silver.  His  face  is  rather  wan ;  the  eager,  sensitive  hand  which 
poises  brush  and  palette,  and  qoivcrs  over  the  pictnre,  is  very  thin : 
round  his  ejes  ore  many  lines  of  ill-healtb,  and,  perhaps,  core,  but 
the  cjea  ore  bb  brigbt  as  ever,  and  when  they  look  at  tlie  canTaa,  or 
tbe  model  wbich  be  transfers  to  it,  clear,  and  keen,  and  happy.  He 
has  a  very  sweet  singing  voice,  and  wuj-bles  at  his  work,  or  whistles 
at  it,  smiling.  Ho  sets  his  hand  little  feats  of  akill  to  perform,  and 
smiles  with  a  boyish  plensnre  at  his  own  matchlesH  dcitirity.  I 
have  seen  him,  with  nil  old  pewter  mustard-pot  for  a  model,  bshion 
a  splendid  silver  flagon  in  one  of  bis  pictorea ;  paint  tbo  hair  of  an 
animal,  tbe  folds  and  flowers  of  a  bit  of  brocade,  and  po  forth,  with 
a  perfect  doligbt  in  the  work  he  was  performing;  a  delight  lasting 
from  morning  till  snn-down,  daring  wbich  time  he  was  tr>c>  basy  to 
tooeh  the  biecoit  and  glass  of  water  which  whs  prepared  fur  his 
frugal  Inncheon.  He  is  grecily  of  the  last  minatc  of  light,  and  nr'vcr 
tan  be  got  from  his  darbng  pictures  without  a  regret.  To  be  a 
painter,  and  to  have  j'our  band  in  ]>erfcct  command,  I  bold  to  bo  one 
of  life's  luinmn  bona.  The  bappj  miituro  of  hand  sod  KeaJ  work 
mast  reader  the  occapatiun  supremely  pleaa:int.  In  tbe  dny's  work 
mast  oeeor  endless  delightful  dillicalties  and  occasions  for  skill. 
Over  the  details  of  that  annonr,  that  draper^-,  or  what  not,  the 
(porkle  of  that  eye,  the  downy  blnsh  of  that  cheek,  the  jewel  on  that 
leek,  there  aro  battles  to  he  fonght  and  victories  to  bo  won.  Kach 
<Uj  there  mn^t  occur  critical  moments  of  snprcmo  Htrnggle  and 
'i,  when  stmggle  and  victory  must  bo  both  invigorating  and 
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exquisitely  pleasing — as  a  burst  across  conntiy  is  to  a  fine  lider 
perfectly  mounted,  who  knows  that  his  conrage  and  his  horse  wiU 
never  fail  him.  There  is  the  excitement  of  the  game,  and  the 
gallant  delight  in  winning  it.  Of  this  sort  of  admirable  reward  finr 
their  labonr,  no  men,  I  think,  have  a  greater  share  than  painters 
(perhaps  a  violin-player  perfectly  and  triumphantly  peifbiming  his 
own  beaatifol  composition  may  be  equally  happy).  Here  is  oecopa- 
tion  :  here  is  excitement :  here  is  struggle  and  victoiy :  and  here  is 
profit.  Can  man  ask  more  from  fortune  ?  Dukes  and  Rothschilds 
may  be  envious  of  such  a  man. 

Though  Ridley  has  had  his  trials  and  troubles,  his  art  has 
mastered  them  all.  £lack'  care  may  have  sat  in  i^npper  on  that 
Pegasus,  but  has.  never  unhorsed  the  rider.  In  certain  minds,  ait 
is  dominant  and  superior  to  all  beside — stronger  than  love,  stronger 
than  hate,  or  care,  or  penury.  As  soon  as  the  fever  leaves  the  hand 
free,  it  is  seizing  and  fondling  the  pencil.  Love  may  frxiwn  and  be 
fedse,  but  the  other  mistress  never  will.  She  is  always  true :  always 
new:  always  the  friend,  companion,  inestimable  consoler.  So  John 
James  Ridley  sat  at  his  easel  from  breakfietst  tiU  sun-down,  and 
never  left  his  work  quite  willingly.  I  wonder,  are  men  of  other 
trades  so  enamoured  of  theirs ;  whether  lawyers  cling  to  the  last  to 
their  darling  reports ;  or  writers  prefer  their  desk  and  inkstands  to 
society,  to  friendship,  to  dear  idleness  ?  I  have  seen  no  men  in 
life  loving  their  profession  so  much  as  painters,  except,  perhaps, 
actors,  who,  when  not  engaged  themselves,  always  go  to  the  play. 

Befote  this  busy  easel  Phil  would  sit  for  hours,  and  pour  out 
endless  talk  and  tobacco-smoke.  His  presence  was  a  delight  to 
Ridley's  soul ;  his  face  a  sunshine ;  his  voice  a  cordial.  Weakly 
himself,  and  almost  infirm  of  body,  with  sensibilities  tremulously 
keen,  the  painter  most  admired  amongst  men  strength,  health,  good 
spirits,  good  breeding.  Of  these,  in  his  youth,  Philip  had  a  wealth 
of  endowment ;  and  I  hope  these  precious  gifts  of  fortune  have  not 
left  him  in  his  maturer  age.  I  do  not  say  that  with  all  men  Philip 
was  so  popular.  There  are  some  who  never  can  pardon  good  fortune, 
and  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  are  on  the  watch  for  offence  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  in  his  course  through  life,  poor  downright  Phil  trampled 
upon  corns  enough  of  those  who  met  him  in  his  way.  "  Do  you 
know  why  Ridley  is  so  fond  of  Fiimin  ?  "  asked  Jarman.  "  Because 
Firmin's  father  hangs  on  to  the  nobility  by  the  pulse,  whilst  Ridley, 
you  know,  is  connected  with  them  through  the  sideboard."  So 
Jarman  had  the  double  horn  for  his  adversary :  he  could  despise  a 
man  for  not  being  a  gentleman,  and  insult  him  for  being  one.  I 
have  met  with  people  in  the  world  with  whom  the  latter  offence  is 
an  unpardonable  crime — a  cause  of  ceaseless  doubt,  division,  and 
suspicion.     AVhat  more  common  or  natural,  Bufo,  than  to  hate 
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another  for  being  what  yon  are  not  ?     The  story  ia  ss  old  as  frogs, 
bolls,  and  men. 

'Xlien,  to  be  sure,  besides  your  envicrs  in  life,  there  are  yonr 

admirers.     BejoDil  wit,  which  he  understood — beyond  genins,  which 

he  bad — Ridley  admired  good  looks  and  manners,  and  always  kept 

some  simple  Lero  whom  he  loved  secrotly  to  cherish  and  worship. 

He  loTed  to  bo  amongst  beautifal  women  and  aristocratieal  men. 

Philip  Firmiu,  with  his  repablican  notions,  and  downright  bluntneBs 

of  behavionr  to  all  men  of  rank  superior  to  him,  bad  a  grand  high 

manner  of  bis  own  ;  and  if  he  had  scarce  twopence  in  his  pocket, 

would  have  put  hia  hands  in  theta  with  as  mnch  independence  na  the 

greatest  dandy  who  ever  sauntered  on  Pall  Mall  paTemcut.     What  a 

coolness  the  feUow  bad  I     Some  men  may,  not  nnreafionably,  have 

thought  it  impadence.     It  fascinated  Eidley.     To  be  such  a  mau  ; 

t«  hare  such  a  figure  and  manner ;  to  be  able  to  look  socic^  in  the 

hec,  slap  it  oa  the  shoulder,  if  yon  were  so  minded,  and  hold  it  by 

Lhu  battua — what  would  not  Ridley  give  for  such  powers  and  accom- 

{itjfthmenld  ?     You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  I  am  not  saying  that 

J.  J.  was  right,  only  that  he  was  as  he  was.     I  hope  we  shall  have 

Lsobodj  in  this    story  without    his   little    faults  and   peculiarities. 

B^Snnun  was  quite  right  when  be  said  Bidley  loved  fine  company.     I 

■Wfiofe  hia  pedigree  gave  him  secret  angnishes.     He  would  rather 

B^Tft  been  gentleman  than  genius  ever  so  great ;  but  let  you  and 

Hvk,  who  have  no  weaknesses  of  our  own,  try  and  look  charitably  on 

H  IUb  eonfesaed  foible  of  my  friend. 

W  3.  J.  never  thought  of  rebuking  Philip  for  being  idle.  Phil  was 
u  the  lilies  of  the  field,  in  the  painter's  opinion.  He  was  not  called 
ipa  Lo  toil  or  spin ;  but  to  take  his  ease,  and  grow  and  bask  in 
unsbine.  and  be  arrayed  in  glory.  The  little  chque  of  painters 
be«  what  Firmin's  means  were.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  of  bis 
"n.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  down,  sir;  and  the  inheritance  of  bis 
ii&tt'a  immense  fortune  I  A  splendour  emanated  from  this  gifted 
pia^  man.  His  opinions,  his  jokes,  his  laughter,  bis  song,  had 
''»  weight  of  thirty  thousand  down,  sir ;  and  &o.  &0.  What  call 
'i  A*  lo  work  ?  Would  you  set  a  young  nobleman  to  be  an 
Philip  was  free  to  be  as  idle  as  any  lord,  if  ho  liked. 
b  Mght  lo  wear  fine  clothes,  ride  fine  horses,  dine  off  plate,  and 
'  k  champagne  every  day.  J.  J.  wonld  work  quite  choerfnlly  till 
)t,  and  have  an  eigbtpenny  plate  of  meat  in  Wardour  Street 
I  glass  of  porter  for  his  humble  dinner.  At  the  Haunt,  and 
■r  places  of  Bohemian  resort,  a  snug  place  near  the  fire  was 
•lys  fonnd  for  Firmin.  Fierce  republican  as  he  was,  Jarman  had 
"la  for  his  lordship,  and  used  to  adopt  particularly  dandified 
a  he  had  been  invited  to  Old  Parr  Btreet  to  dinner.  I  daresay 
^  liked  flatteiy.    X  own  that  he  was  a  little  weak  in  this  respect, 
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nod  thst  yon  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  are,  of  eotuse,  ftir  hia  i  ^ 
J.  J.,  vho  loved  Iiim,  would  have  had  him  follow  his  annt's  i 
consiD'a  advice,  and  lire  In  better  company;  but  I  think  the  paiato' 
would  not  have  liked  his  pet  to  soil  his  hands  with  too  macfa  votk, 
nnd  rather  admired  Hr.  Phil  for  being  idle. 

The  Little  Sister  gftve  him  advice,  to  be  rare,  both  aa  to  the  ooa- 
pany  he  should  keep  and  the  occupation  which  was  wholeaome  fir 
him.  But  when  others  of  his  Bcqnainbanca  hinted  that  hia  idlfmwei 
would  do  him  harm,  she  wonid  not  hear  of  their  censore.  "Why 
should  he  wo^  if  he  don't  ehooEo  7  "  she  aaked.  "  He  has  no  eali 
to  be  scribbling  and  scrabbling.  Yon  wonldn't  have  Ami  sittiiig'  tH 
day  painting  little  dolls'  heads  on  canvas,  and  wooing  like  K  ilsfe. 
A  pret^  idea,  indeed !  His  uncle  will  get  him  an  appoinfanoL. 
That's  the  thing  An  Ehonld  have.  He  should  be  secretary  to  aK 
ambassador  abroad,  and  he  vill  be  !  "  In  &ct,  Phil,  at  this  period, 
need  to  annonnce  his  wish  to  ent«r  the  diplomatic  serviee,  and  hif 
hope  that  Lord  lUngwood  wonld  farther  his  views  in  that  raspeet. 
Meanwhile  he  was  the  king  of  Tbomhangh  Street.  He  might  be  as 
idle  as  he  chose,  and  Mrs.  Brandon  had  always  a  smile  for  him.  Ha 
might  smoke  a  great  deal  too  mnch,  bat  she  worked  dainty  little 
cigar  cases  for  him.  She  hemmed  hia  fine  cambric  pocket-handkcr- 
chie&,  and  embroidered  his  crest  at  the  comers.  She  worked  him  a 
waistcoat  so  splendid  that  he  almost  blushed  to  wear  it,  gorgeooa  as 
he  was  in  apparel  at  this  period,  and  snmptnons  in  cb^na,  stods, 
and  haberdashery.  I  fear  Dr.  Finnin,  sighing  ont  hia  dis^pointed 
hopes  in  respect  of  his  son,  has  rather  good  cause  for  hia  dissatiahc- 
tion.  Bat  of  these  remonstrances  the  Little  Sister  wonld  not  hear. 
"  Idle,  why  not  ?  Why  shonld  be  work  ?  Boys  will  be  hoys.  I 
daresay  his  grumbling  old  Pa  was  not  better  Uian  Phil^  when  be 
was  yonng  !  "  And  this  she  F^poke  with  a  heightened  colonr  in  tt>r 
little  face,  and  a  defiant  toss  of  her  head,  of  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand all  the  eigaificosce  then  ;  bat  attribated  her  eager  partisanship  tft 
that  admirable  injustice  which  belongs  to  all  good  women,  and  for  vhiek 
let  na  be  doily  thanks.  I  know,  dear  ladies,  yon  are  angry  at  this 
statement.  But,  even  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  you,  wo  most  UH 
the  truth.  Ton  would  wish  to  represent  yourselves  as  aqoitaUs, 
logical,  and  strictly  jost.  So,  I  daresay,  I>r.  Johnson  vonld  hai« 
liked  Mrs.  Thrale  to  eay  to  him,  "  Sir,  yotir  monneis  are  gnceM ; 
year  person  elegant,  cleanly,  and  eminently  pleasing  ;  your  appe&e 
small  (especially  for  tea),  and  your  dancing  equal  to  the  Violetts's; " 
which,  you  perceive,  is  merely  ironical.  Women  equitable,  loginlt 
and  strictly  just  1  Mercy  upon  ns !  If  they  were,  popnlation  wonU 
cease,  the  world  wonld  be  a  howling  wilderness.  Well,  in  a  word, 
this  Little  Sister  petted  and  coaxed  Philip  tlnnin  in  sneh  an  abeoid 
way,  that  every  one  remarked  it — thoee  who  bad  no  friends,  m  sweat- 
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hMrts.  no  mothen,  no  danghters,  no  wives,  and  those  who  were 
petted,  and  coaxed,  and  apoiled  at  home  themselycB ;  as  I  tniEt, 
deorlj  beloTed,  is  joor  case. 

Now,  again,  let  ns  admit  that  Philip's  father  had  reason  to  be 
angi7  with  the  boy,  and  deplore  his  son's  t&ste  for  low  company ;  hat 
excuse  the  yonng  man,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  for  hU  fierce 
revolt  and  profound  distaste  at  mnch  in  his  home  circle  which  annojed 
him.  "  Bj  heaven  !  "  (he  wonld  roar  ont,  pnlling  his  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  with  many  fierce  ejacntations,  according  to  his  wont,) 
"  the  solemnity  of  thoM  hnmbngs  sickens  me  so,  that  I  sbonid  like 
to  cTown  the  old  bishop  with  tho  soap  tnreen,  and  box  Baron  Bamp- 
sher's  Mrs  with  the  saddle  of  motton.  At  my  annt's,  tho  hmnbng  is 
jost  the  same.  It's  better  done,  perhaps  t  bat,  0  Pendennis  I  if  yon 
eoild  bnt  know  the  pangs  which  tore  into  my  heart,  sir,  the  TnUnro 
wiiieb  gnawed  at  thu  confounded  liver,  wbeo  I  saw  women — nomcn 
who  onght  to  be  pnre — women  who  oaght  to  be  like  angels — women 
wbo  onght  to  know  no  art  bnt  that  of  coaxing  onr  gtieta  away  and 
>iMhing  our  sorrows — &wning,  and  cringing,  and  scheming ;  cold  to 
this  pcrMn,  Lomblo  to  that,  flattering  to  the  rich,  and  indiflerent  to 
the  humble  in  station.  I  tell  yon  I  haye  seen  nil  this,  Mrs.  Pcn- 
deanis  I  I  won't  mention  names,  but  I  haTo  met  with  those  who 
baTie  made  me  old  before  my  time — a  linndred  years  old  !  The  zest 
of  life  is  passed  from  me  "  (hero  Mr-  Phil  wonld  gulp  a  bnmper  from 
the  nearest  decanter  at  hand).  "  Bat  if  I  like  nbat  yoar  hasband  is 
pleased  to  call  low  society,  it  is  bccanso  I  have  seen  tho  other.  I 
bave  dangled  abont  at  fine  parties,  and  danced  at  fashionable  balls. 
I  have  seen  mothers  bring  their  yirgin  danghters  np  to  battered  old 
rakes,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  innocence  for  fortnno  or  a  title. 
The  atmosphere  of  those  polite  drawing-rooms  stifles  me.  I  can't 
bow  the  knee  to  tho  horrible  old  Mammon.  I  walk  abont  in  the 
Btnrds  BH  lonely  as  if  I  was  in  a  wilderness ;  and  don't  begin  to 
fanathe  freely  nntil  I  get  some  honest  tobacco  to  clear  the  air.  As 
tar  yonr  husband  "  (meaning  the  writer  of  this  memoir),  "  he  cannot 
help  himself ;  be  is  a  worldling,  of  tho  earth,  earthy.  If  a  duke  were 
tA  aak  him  to  dinner  to-morrow,  the  parasite  owns  that  ho  would  go. 
AOow  me,  my  friends,  my  freedom,  my  rongh  companions,  in  their 
work-day  clothes.  I  don't  hear  snch  lies  and  flutleries  cone  from 
bcbisd  pipes,  as  nsed  to  pass  from  above  whitecbokers  when  I  vns  in 
the  world."  And  lie  wonld  tear  at  bis  cravat,  as  tbongh  the  mcro 
tbonght  of  the  world's  eooTcntionality  well  nigh  strangled  him. 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  in  a  late  stage  of  bis  career,  bat  I  take  up 
the  biography  here  and  there,  so  as  to  givo  the  best  idea  I  may  of 
■7  fiioid's  ehamcter.  At  this  time — ho  is  ont  of  tho  conntiy  jost 
BOW,  Mid  besides,  if  he  saw  his  own  likeness  staring  him  in  the  face, 
I  IB  confident  be  wonld  not  know  it — Ur.  Philip,  in  some  things. 
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was  as  obstinate  as  a  mnle,  and  in  others  as  weak  as  a  woman.  He 
had  a  childish  sensibility  for  what  was  tender,  helpless,  pretty,  or 
pathetic ;  and  a  mighty  scorn  of  impostare,  wherever  he  found  it. 
He  had  many  good  purposes,  which  were  often  very  vacillating,  and 
were  bat  seldom  peiformed.  He  had  a  vast  number  of  evil  habits, 
whereof,  you  know,  idleness  is  said  to  bo  the  root.  Many  of  these 
evil  propensities  he  coaxed  and  cuddled  with  much  care  ;  and  though 
he  roared  out  peccavi  most  frankly,  when  charged  with  his  sins,  this 
criminal  would  fall  to  peccation  very  soon  afUr  promising  amendment. 
What  he  liked  he  would  have.  What  he  disliked  he  cojold  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  be  found  to  do.  He  liked  good  dinners,  good 
wine,  good  horses,  good  clothes,  and  late  hours ;  and  in  aU  ^ese 
comforts  of  life  (or  any  others  which  he  fancied,  or  which  were 
within  his  means)  he  indulged  himself  with  perfect  freedom.  He 
hated  hypocrisy  on  his  own  part,  and  hypocrites  in  general.  He 
said  everything  that  came  into  his  mind  about  things  and  people ; 
and,  of  course,  was  often  wrong  and  often  prejudiced,  and  often  occa- 
sioned howls  of  indignation  or  malignant  whispers  of  hatred  by  his 
free  speaking.  He  believed  everything  that  was  said  to  him  until 
his  informant  had  misled  him  once  or  twice,  after  which  he  would 
believe  nothing.  And  here  you  will  see  that  his  impetuous  credulity 
was  as  absurd  as  the  subsequent  obstinacy  of  his  unbelief.  My  dear 
young  friend,  the  profitable  way  in  life  is  the  middle  way.  Don*t 
quite  believe  anybody,  for  he  may  mislead  you ;  neither  disbelieve 
him,  for  that  is  uncomplimentary  to  your  friend.  Black  is  not  so 
very  black ;  and  as  for  white,  bon  Dieu !  in  our  climate,  what  paint 
will  remain  white  long?  If  Philip  was  self-indulgent,  I  suppose 
other  people  are  self-indulgent  likewise ;  and  besides,  you  know, 
your  faultless  heroes  have  ever  so  long  gone  out  of  fashion.  To  be 
young,  to  be  good-looking,  to  be  healthy,  to  be  hungry  three  times  a 
day,  to  have  plenty  of  money,  a  great  alacrity  of  sleeping,  and  nothing 
to  do — all  these,  I  daresay,  are  very  dangerous  temptations  to  a  man, 
but  I  think  I  know  some  who  would  like  to  undergo  the  dangers  of 
the  trial.  Suppose  there  be  holidays,  is  there  not  work-time  too  ? 
Suppose  to-day  is  feast-day ;  may  not  tears  and  repentance  come  to- 
morrow ?  Such  times  are  in  store  for  Master  Phil,  and  so  please 
to  let  him  have  rest  and  comfort  for  a  chapter  or  two. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

IMPLETUB  VETERIS  BAGCHI. 


That  time,  that  merry  time,  of  Brandon^s,  of  Bohemia,  of  oysters,  of 
idleness,  of  smoking,  of  song  at  night  and  profuse  soda-water  in  the 
morning,  of  a  pillow,  lonely  and  bachelor  it  is  true,  but  with  few  cares 
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for  bedfellows,  of  pkpteODB  pocket' money,  of  eaao  for  to-day  tuid 
little  lieed  for  to-morrow,  w>3  oflea  remembered  by  Philip  in  after 
days.  Mr.  Phil's  views  of  life  were  not  veiy  exalted,  were  they  ? 
The  fraits  of  this  world,  which  he  devonred  with  snoh  gQBta,  I  mnst 
own  were  of  the  common  kitchen-garden  sort ;  and  the  lazy  rogue's 
ambition  went  no  farther  than  to  stroll  along  the  sunshiny  wall,  eat 
his  fill,  and  then  repose  comfortably  in  the  arboor  nnder  ihe  arched 
viae.  Why  did  Phil's  raother's  pareuta  leave  her  thirty  thousand 
potindB  ?  I  daresay  some  misgoided  people  would  be  glad  to  do  as 
mneh  for  their  sons ;  bnt,  if  I  have  ten,  I  am  determined  thoy  sbitll 
either  have  a  boiidred  thonsand  apiece,  or  else  bare  bread  and  cheese. 
"  Man  was  mode  to  labour,  and  to  be  lazy,"  Phil  wonld  affirm,  with 
his  usual  energy  of  eipressioo.  "  When  the  Indian  warrior  goes  on 
the  hunting  path,  he  is  sober,  active,  indomitable.  No  dangers  fright 
him,  and  no  labonrs  tire.  He  eudores  the  cold  of  the  winter ;  he 
conches  on  the  forest  leaves ;  ho  subsista  on  Iragal  roots  or  the 
caanal  spoil  of  his  bow.  When  he  retuins  to  his  village,  ho  gorges 
to  repletion ;  ho  Bleeps,  perhapa,  to  excess.  When  the  game  is 
devoured,  and  the  fire-water  exhansted,  again  ho  sallies  forth  into 
the  wilderness ;  he  ontclimbs  the  possom  and  he  throttles  the  bear. 
I  am  the  Indian ;  and  this  hsnnt  is  my  wigwam  I  Barbara,  my 
sqnaw,  bring  me  oysters ;  bring  me  a  jng  of  the  frothing  black  beer 
of  the  pole-iaccs,  or  I  will  hung  np  thy  scalp  on  my  teut-pole  t " 
And  old  Barbara,  the  good  old  attendant  of  this  Uunut  of  Bandits, 
would  say,  "  Law,  Mr.  Philip,  how  yoa  do  go  on,  to  be  sure  1 " 
Where  is  tho  Haunt  now  ?  and  where  are  tho  merry  men  all  who 
there  assembled  '/  The  sign  is  down  ;  the  song  is  silent ;  the  sand 
U  swept  from  the  floor ;  tho  pipes  are  broken,  and  the  ashes  are 
•cattered. 

A.  Uttio  more  goseip  about  bis  merry  days,  outl  wo  have  done. 
He,  Philip,  was  called  to  tho  bar  iu  dao  counic,  and  at  his  call-supper 
we  assembled  a  dozen  of  bis  elderly  and  yonthfnl  friends.  The 
chambers  in  Parchment  Buildiugs  were  given  up  to  him  for  this  day. 
Mr.  Vanjohu,  I  think,  was  away  altcuding  a  steeplechase  ;  but  ili: 
Cossidy  was  with  us,  and  several  of  Phihp's  acquuiulaitces  of  xchoul, 
college,  and  the  world.  Thi^re  waa  Philip's  father,  and  Philip's 
nncic  Twysdcn,  and  I,  Phil's  revered  and  respectable  bchuul  Ktuior, 
and  others  of  our  ancient  seminary.  Thcru  was  Burroughs,  tho 
■ccood  wrangler  of  his  year,  great  in  metaphysics,  greatiT  with  tho 
knife  and  fork.  There  wu::  Stackpolc,  Ebloua's  favourito  child— the 
glutton  of  all  learning,  tho  master  of  many  languagen,  who  stuttered 
and  blushed  wheu  hu  spuku  his  own.  There  was  Pinkertou,  who, 
albeit  an  ignoramus  at  the  university,  was  already  winning  prodigions 
triomphs  at  tho  Parliamentary  bar,  and  investing  in  Cunsuls  to  the 
admiration  of  all   his   contemporaries.      There   was  Hoscbury  the 


beantifnl,  the  May  Fair  pet  and  delight  of  Almacb'a,  the  cuds  on 
vhose  muitelpieoe  made  all  men  open  tte  ejes  of  wonder,  and  Haw 
of  OB  dart  Uke  scowl  of  enry.  There  was  mj  Lord  Ascot,  Lani 
Egham  of  former  days.  There  was  Tom  Dale,  who,  having  caninl 
on  hia  aoireiBity  career  too  splendidly,  had  come  to  griof  in  tkc 
midst  of  it,  and  was  now  meekly  earning  Iiis  bread  tn  the  Beporios' 
Galleiy,  alongside  of  Ciusidy.  There  was  llacbride,  who,  hanDg 
thrown  np  his  FeUowship  and  mamed  his  conain,  was  now  doing  a 
braTe  battle  with  poverty,  and  making  literatnro  feed  him  nntil  law 
shonld  reward  him  more  gplcndidly.  There  was  Haythom,  the  conntiy 
gentleman,  who  erer  remembered  his  old  college  chnms,  and  kepi  tin 
memory  of  tltat  fiiendship  op  by  constant  reminders  of  pheasants  and 
game  in  the  season.  There  were  Baby  and  Maynard  from  Uie  Groatds' 
Clnb  (Maynard  eleeps  now  nnder  Ciimeau  snows),  who  prefemd 
arms  to  the  toga  ;  bat  carried  into  their  military  life  the  love  of  th^ 
old  books,  the  affection  of  their  old  blends.  Uost  of  these  mast  be 
mate  personages,  in  oor  little  drama.  Conld  any  chronicler  remember 
the  talk  of  aU  of  them? 

Several  of  the  gnests  present  were  members  of  the  Tnn  of  Court 
(the  Upper  Temple),  which  had  conferred  on  Philip  the  degreo  <£ 
Barrister- at -Law.  He  hod  dined  in  his  wig  and  gown  (Blackmoie'a 
wig  and  gown)  in  the  inn  kUl  that  day,  in  company  with  other 
members  of  his  inn  ;  and,  dinner  over,  we  adjoomed  to  Phil's 
chambers  in  Parchment  Buildings,  where  a  dessert  was  serred,  to 
which  Mr.  Firmin's  friends  were  convoked. 

The  wines  came  from  Dr.  Firmin's  cellar.  His  servants  were  in 
attendance  to  wait  npon  the  company.  Father  and  eon  both  loved 
splendid  hospitahties,  and,  as  for  as  creature  comforts  went,  Philip's 
feast  was  richly  provided.  "  A  snpper,  I  love  a  snppcr,  of  all  things  I 
And  in  order  that  I  might  oi^oy  yonrs,  I  only  took  a  single  mutton- 
chop  for  dinner !  "  cried  Mr.  Twysden,  as  ho  greeted  Philip.  Indeed, 
we  fonnd  him,  as  we  arrived  trom  HaU,  already  in  the  chambers,  and 
eating  the  yoong  barrister's  dcGSert.  "  He's  been  here  ever  so  long," 
aaya  Mr.  Brice,  who  officiated  as  bntler,  "  pegging  away  at  the  oiirw 
and  maccaroooB.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  has  pocketed  some." 
There  waa  small  respect  on  the  part  of  Brice  for  Mr.  Twysden, 
whom  the  worthy  bntler  frankly  pronounced  to  be  a  stingy  'umbog. 
Meanwhile,  Talbot  believed  that  the  old  man  respected  bim, 
and  always  conversed  with  Brice,  and  treated  bim  with  a  chectfal 
cordiality. 

The  onter  Philistines  quickly  arrived,  and  but  that  the  wine  and 
men  were  older,  one  might  have  fancied  oneself  at  a  college  wine- 
party.  Mr.  Twysden  talked  for  the  whole  company.  He  was  radiant. 
He  felt  himself  in  high  spirits.  He  did  the  honours  of  Philip's  table. 
Indeed,  no  man  was  more  hospitable  with  other  folk'a  wine.     Philip 
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himaelf  wu  mlBnt  and  nerroos.     I  asked  him  if  the  awfol  ceremony, 
viiieh  he  had  jnst  nndeigoae,  wu  veighing  on  his  miitd  ? 

He  me  lookiog  rather  anxiously  towards  the  door ;  and,  knowing 
■craewfaat  of  the  state  of  aflkira  at  home,  I  thoaght  that  probably  bo 
mad  hia  bthar  had  had  one  of  the  dilutee  which  of  late  days  liad 
become  m  fraqnent  between  them. 

The  company  were  nearly  all  aesomblod  and  boej  with  their  talk, 
and  drinking  the  doctor's  eicellent  claret,  when  Drice  entering, 
■niumneed  Dr.  Firmio  and  Ur.  Tailon  Uant. 

"  Hang  Hr.  Taflon  Hout,"  Philip  gmmbled  ;  but  be  etorted  up, 
went  Ibivaid  to  his  father,  and  greeted  him  vciy  respectfully.  Ho 
then  gaTe  a  bow  to  the  gentleman  introdneed  as  Mr.  Hnnt,  and  they 
found  plaMS  at  the  table,  the  doctor  taking  his  with  his  nsool  hand- 
satne  grace. 

The  conToiatioti,  which  had  boen  pretty  brisk  until  Dr.  Finuiu 
came,  drooped  a  little  after  his  appearance.  "  Wo  bad  an  awful  row 
two  days  ago,"  Philip  whispered  to  mc.  "  We  shook  hands  and  arc 
reconciled,  aa  yon  see.  He  won't  stay  long.  He  will  bo  sent  for  in 
half  an  hoar  or  so.  He  will  say  bo  hns  beon  sent  for  by  a  duchess, 
and  go  and  have  tea  at  tho  club." 

Dr.  f^rain  bowed,  and  smiled  sadly  at  me,  as  Pbilip  was  speaking. 
I  daresay  I  blushed  somewhat,  and  fi'lt  as  if  tho  doctor  knew  what 
his  eon  was  saying  to  me.  He  presently  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Lord  Aaeot ;  lie  hoped  his  good  father  was  well  ? 

"  Yoa  keep  him  so,  doctor.  You  don't  giro  a  fellow  a  chance," 
ays  the  young  lord. 

"  Foas  the  bottle,  yon  young  men  t  Hcv !  We  intend  to  sec  you  all 
ont !  "  cries  Talbot  Twysdcn,  on  pleasure  bent  and  of  the  frugal  mind. 

"  Well  said,  sir,"  says  the  stranger  introdnced  as  Mr.  Hunt ; 
"  and  right  good  wine.  Ha,  Firmin  !  I  tbiuk  I  know  the  tap  !  " 
and  he  smai^d  his  lips  over  tho  claret.  "  It's  yoar  Iwcnty-fivc, 
and  no  mistake." 

"  The  red-nosed  individual  seems  a  connoisseur,"  wbippcrcd  Itose- 
bcTT  at  my  aide. 

The  stranger's  nose,  indeed,  was  i^omcwhat  roey.  Anil  to  this  I 
may  add  that  his  clothes  were  black,  his  face  pale,  and  not  well  elioni, 
his  white  neckcloth  dingy,  and  liis  <>ye3  bloodshot. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  bod  gone  lo  lied  in  bis  clotbc s,  and  canio-;  a 
plentiful  flue  about  bia  pcrsou.  Who  is  your  futber's  cstcvmcd 
Stifnd  ?  "  continno<i  tlic  wng,  in  an  under  voice. 

"  YoD  hrard  his  name,  Roscfaury,"  siiys  the  young  barristvr, 
^Donailj. 

"  I  should  suggest  that  yonr  fiither  is  b  difficulties,  and  attended 
by  an  ofieer  of  the  sheriff  of  London,  or  jHTlisiid  subject  to  mental 
1,  and  pbced  nuder  the  control  ofa  keeper." 
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<*  Leave  me  alone,  do  !  "  groaned  Philip.  And  liere  Twjsden, 
who  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  speech,  boonoed  vf 
from  his  chair,  and  stopped  the  facetious  barrister*8  farther  remazkf 
by  his  own  eloquence.  His  discourse  was  in  praise  of  Philip,  the 
new-made  barrister.  '*  What !  if  no  one  else  will  give  that  toftst, 
your  uncle  will,  and  many  a  heartfelt  blessing  go  with  you  too,  mj 
boy!''  cried  the  little  man.  He  was  prodi^  of  benedictions.  He 
dashed  aside  the  tear-drop  of  emotion.  He  spoke  with  perfiBci 
fluency,  and  for  a  considerable  period.  He  really  made  a  good  speech, 
and  was  greeted  with  deserved  cheers  when  at  length  he  sat  down. 

Phil  stammered  a  few  words  in  reply  to  his  ancle*s  Tolnble  com- 
pliments ;  and  then  Lord  Ascot,  a  young  nobleman  of  much  fiunilitf 
humour,  proposed  Phil's  fiEither,  his  health,  and  song.  The  physidtB 
made  a  neat  speech  from  behind  his  ruffled  shirt.  He  was  agitsted 
by  the  tender  feelings  of  a  paternal  heart,  he  said,  glancing  benignlj 
at  Phil,  who  was  cracking  filberts.  To  see  his  son  happy ;  to  see 
him  surrounded  by  such  friends ;  to  know  him  embarked  this  day  in 
a  profession  which  gave  the  greatest  scope  for  talents,  the  noblest 
reward  for  industry,  was  a  proud  and  happy  moment  to  him.  Dr. 
Firmin.  What  had  the  poet  observed  ?  '*  Ingenuas  didicisse  JiddiUr 
artes*'  (hear,  hear!)  **tfwwZ//t  mores" — yes,  **  emollit  mores  "  He 
drank  a  bumper  to  the  young  barrister  (he  waved  his  ring,  with  a 
thimbleful  of  wine  in  his  glass).  He  pledged  the  young  friends 
Svhom  he  saw  assembled  to  cheer  his  son  on  his  onwafd  path.  He 
thanked  them  with  a  father's  heart !  He  passed  his  emerald  ring 
across  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  lifted  them  to  the  ceiling,  firon 
which  quarter  he  requested  a  blessing  on  his  boy.  As  though  spirits 
(of  whom,  perhaps,  you  have  read  in  the  Comhill  Jifagazme)  approved 
of  his  invocation,  immense  thumps  came  from  above,  along  with  the 
plaudits  which  saluted  the  doctor's  speech  from  the  gentlemen  roond 
the  table.  But  the  upper  thumps  were  derisoiy,  and  came  from 
Mr.  Buffers,  of  the  third  floor,  who  chose  this  method  of  mocking  our 
harmless  little  festivities. 

I  think  these  cheers  from  the  facetious  Bufiers,  though  meant  in 
scorn  of  our  party,  served  to  enliven  it  and  make  us  laugh.  Spite  of 
all  the  talking,  we  were  dull ;  and  I  could  not  but  allow  the  force  of 
my  neighbour's  remark,  that  we  were  sate  upon  and  smothered  by  the 
old  men.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  gentlemen  chafed  at  the  licence 
for  tobacco-smoking  not  being  yet  accorded.  But  Philip  interdicted 
this  amusement  as  yet. 

**  Don't,"  he  said ;  *'  my  father  don't  like  it.  He  has  to  see  patients 
to-night ;  and  they  can't  bear  the  smell  of  tobacco  by  their  bedsides." 

The  impatient  youths  waited  with  their  cigar-cases  by  their  sides. 
They  longed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  obstacle  to  their  happiness. 

**  He  won't  go,  I  tell  you.  He*ll  bo  sent  for/'  growled  Philip  to  me. 
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The  doctor  was  engaged  in  conrezsadoo  to  tL*  jiA:  asi  isS  c 
him,  and  seemed  not  to  think  of  a  more.  E:i.  §«  €=»-ori-  as  ; 
few  minotes  after  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Pmnins  f:>:«=Ar  ^nzered  lir  r- 
with  a  note,  which  Urmin  opened  and  read,  as  Piilij.  ::.rifi£  as* 
with  a  grim  homoor  in  his  lace.  I  thinly  Phils  imtf-^  kzsrT^bis 
knew  he  was  acting.  Howerer,  he  went  thr^cfh  ihs  c^ciefT  r^r> 
gravelT.  "  ^       --    r 

•*  A  physician's  time  is  not  his  own."  he  g>'j  cV«.V^^-  v^  Liska- 
some  melancholy  head.  "  Good-hj.  my  dear  lord !  Pmr  tsizs^zkz 
me  at  home !  Good-night,  Philip,  mr  boy.  aad  g>jii  sitf^d  i:  t:.x  ic 
your  career  f     Pray,  pray  don't  morel" 

And  he  is  gone,  waring  the  fiur  hand  and  the  br^ii- :  ri=f**a  *^«g 
with  the  beantifol  white  lining.     Phil  cosdacsei  V^-^  v:  il-r  d:*:?-.  •^^ 
beared  a  sigh  as  it  closed  upon  his  father — a  sLzh,  of  relizf.  I  t'«>^'V 
that  he  was  gone. 

•*  Exit  Goremor.     What's  the  Latin  for  GoTcmir  r  "  eij*  L*:? 
Ascot,  who  possessed  much  nalire  homozr,  la:  r.::  very  pr:-f>z3 
scholarship.     "  A  most  renerable  old  parent,  Firmfn.     TLk: 
appearance  wonld  command  any  som  of  money." 

••  Excuse  me,"  lisps  Roseboix,  •*  bnt  why  dldi:'':  Lr 
elderly  friend  with  him — the  dilapidated  clerical  r-e-ilczii^  ▼!>  -» 
drinking  claret  so  freely  ?  And  also,  why  did  he  z.::  r.r=i:Tc  T>^r 
arancalar  orator?  Mr.  Twrsden,  ronr  intereatirz  "i-zi^y  z.-e-Tiri-ff 
has  prorided  as  with  an  excellent  specimen  of  tie  ch'tirfzi  ir-^izjy& 
of  the  Gascon  grape.'* 

*'  Well,  then,  now  the  old  gentleman  is  goce.  let  is  pi£2  tie 
bottle  and  make  a  night  of  it.  Hey,  my  lori  '*  "  crie*  Tvjsd^s. 
'*  Philip,  yoar  claret  is  good  !  I  say,  do  yoa  remember  s-jZLe  CLk^nota, 
Marganx  I  had,  which  Win  ton  liked  so  ?  It  1:1:1st  be  good  if  ke 
praised  it,  I  can  tell  yon.  1  imported  it  myself,  and  gare  Lbz  iL^t 
address  of  the  Bordeaux  merchant ;  and  he  said  Le  had  selios  tasked 
any  like  it.  Those  were  his  reiy  words.  I  most  get  yos  fellovs  ti> 
come  and  taste  it  some  dar." 

••Some  day!     What  day?     Name  ii^  generouS  AiLj>'Lliry:z.'.  ' 
cries  Kosebury. 

"  Some  day  at  sercn  o'clock.  With  a  plain,  qT::et  c.Lz^f:r — a 
clear  soup,  a  bit  of  fish,  a  couple  of  little  entree?,  fttd  a  Lire  ..tile 
roast.  That's  my  kind  of  dinner.  And  we'll  taste  that  cl3Lr*:i,  j  yiu'4 
men.  It  is  not  a  heary  wine.  It  is  not  a  first-cla.^?  t.'c^.  I  'ion  t 
mean  eren  to  say  it  is  a  dear  wine,  but  it  ha^  a  boaqae:  slJ  a  pure- 
aess.     What,  yon  will  smoke,  you  fellows  ?  " 

"  We  tri//  do  it,  Mr.  Twysden.     Better  do  as  the  rcr-t  of  09  do, 
Try  one  of  the.se." 

The  little  man  accepts  the  proffered  cigar  from  the  youn;^  nohU;' 
man's  box,  lights  it,  hems  and  hawks,  and  lapses  iuto  ciiJcuce. 
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"  I  thought  that  wonld  do  for  him/'  mnrmnrs  the  faeetioiu 
Asoot.  ^*  It  is  strong  enough  to  blow  his  old  head  off,  and  I  wish  it 
would.  That  cigar/'  he  continues,  "  was  given  to  my  father  hj  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  it  out  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's  own 
box.  She  smokes  a  good  deal,  hut  naturally  likes  'em  mild.  I  can 
give  you  a  stronger  one." 

"  Oh,  no.  I  dare  say  this  is  very  fine.  Thank  you  !  "  says  poor 
Talbot. 

*^  Leave  him  alone,  can't  you  ?  "  says  Philip.  "  Don't  make  a 
fool  of  him  "before  the  young  men.  Ascot." 

Philip  still  looked  very  dismal  in  the  midst  of  the  festivity.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  differences  with  his  absent  parent. 

We  might  all  have  been  easily  consoled,  if  the  doctor  had  taken 
away  with  him  the  elderly  companion  whom  he  had  introduced  to 
Phil's  feast.  He  could  not  have  been  veiy  welcome  to  our  host,  for 
Phil  scowled  at  his  guest,  and  whispered,  **  £[ang  Hunt ! "  to  his 
neighbour. 

''  Hang  Hunt " — the  Reverend  Tufton  Hunt  was  his  name— -was 
in  nowise  disconcerted  by  the  coolness  of  his  reception.  He  drank 
his  wine  very  freely ;  addressed  himself  to  his  neighbours  affably ; 
and  called  out  a  loud  "  Hear,  hear,"  to  Twysden,  when  that  gentiV 
man  annoimced  his  intention  of  maldng  a  night  of  it.  As  Mr.  Hunt 
vrarmed  with  wine  he  spoke  to  the  table.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  Bingwood  &mily,  had  been  very  intimate  at  Wingate,  in 
old  days,  as  he  told  Mr.  Twysden,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  poor 
Oinqbars,  Lord  Bingwood's  only  son.  Now,  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Cinqbars  was  not  an  agreeable  recollection  to  the  relatives  ot 
the  house  of  Bingwood.  He  was  in  life  a  dissipated  and  disr^- 
table  young  lord.  His  name  was  seldom  mentioned  in  his  fionify ; 
never  by  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  had  many  quarrels. 

"  You  know  I  introduced  Cinqbars  to  your  £Either,  Philip  ?  '* 
calls  out  the  dingy  clergyman. 

"  I  have  heard  you  mention  the  fact,"  says  Philip. 

"  They  met  at  a  wine  in  my  rooms  in  Corpus.  Bmmmell 
Firmin  we  used  to  call  your  father  in  those  days.  He  vras  the 
greatest  buck  in  the  university — always  a  dressy  man,  kept  hunters, 
gave  the  best  dinners  in  Cambridge.  We  were  a  wild  set.  There 
was  Cinqbars,  Brand  Firmin,  Beryl,  Toplady,  about  a  dozen  of  us, 
almost  all  noblemen  or  fellow-commoners — feUows  who  all  kept  their 
horses  and  had  their  private  servants." 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  the  company,  who  yet  did  not 
seem  much  edified  by  the  college  recollections  of  the  dSngy  elderly 
man. 

"  Almost  all  Trinity  men,  sir !  We  dined  with  each  other  week 
about.     Many  of  them  had  their  tandem3.     Desperate  fellow  across 
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aoBDtrf  your  btber  was.     And,  but  wa  won't  tell  tales  out  of  school, 
ht,f" 

"  No  ;  pleue  don't,  sir,"  said  Philip,  clenohing  hia  fists,  tad 
biting  his  lips.  The  shabby,  ill-bred,  swaggsring  man  was  oating 
Philip's  salt ;  Phil's  lordlj  ideas  of  bospibilify  did  not  allow  him  to 
ijnairel  with  the  guest  nitdor  bis  tent. 

"  When  be  went  out  in  medicine,  we  ware  all  of  ns  astcoiisbed. 
V/hj,  BIT,  Brand  Firmiu,  at  one  time,  was  the  greatest  swell  in  the 
nnirarsity,"  continned  Ur.  Hunt,  "  and  snch  a  plncky  fellow  1  So 
wu  poor  Cinqhars,  though  he  had  no  stamina.  He,  I,  and  Finnin, 
fongbt  for  twenty  minntes  before  Coias'  Gate  with  aboat  twentf 
btigemen,  and  ;od  should  have  seen  yoor  bther  hit  ont  I  I  was 
u  Imndy  one  in  those  days,  too,  with  my  fingers.  We  learned 
the  ooble  art  of  salf-defenoe  in  my  time,  youig  gentlemen  I  We 
med  to  have  GIotot,  the  boxer,  down  from  London,  who  gave  ns 
lessons.  Cinqhars  was  a  pretty  sparrer — bnt  no  stamina.  Brandy 
killed  him,  sir — brandy  killed  him  I  Why,  this  is  some  of  your 
govenwr's  wine  I  He  and  I  have  been  drinking  it  to-night  in  Pan 
Street,  u>d  talking  OTer  old  tinna." 

"  I  am  glad,  sir,  yon  foand  the  wine  to  your  taste,"  saja  Philip, 
(.lavely. 

"  I  dill,  Philip,  my  boy  F  And  when  your  &ther  said  ho  was 
coming  to  yoor  wine,  I  said  I'd  come  too." 

"  I  wish  Bomebody  wonld  fiing  him  ont  of  window,"  groaned  Philip, 
■  "  A  moat  pot«nt,  gntTo,  and  reverend  senior,"  whispered  Rose- 
bury  to  me.     "  I  read  billiards,  Bonlogne,  gambling- honsea,  in  his 
nohlo  lintamcnts.     Has  he  long  adomedyoor&mily  circle,  Firmin?" 

"  I  fbond  him  at  home  about  a  month  ago,  in  my  father's  ante- 
room, in  the  same  olothes,  with  a  pair  of  mangy  monstachoB  on  his 
lace  ;  and  he  has  been  at  oar  honse  every  day  siaoe." 

"  Eehapjie  dt  Toulon,"  says  Boseboiy,  blandly,  looking  towards 
the  ttimnger.  "  Ctla  w  voil.  Honutu  parfailamriit  dutingue.  You 
are  quite  right,  sir.  I  was  speaking  of  yon  ;  and  asking  our  friend 
Philip  where  it  was  I  had  the  honoiir  of  meeting  yon  abroad  last 
year?     This  courtesy,"  he  gently  added,  "will  disarm  tigiTR." 

"  I  inu  abroad,  sir,  last  year,"  said  the  other,  nodding  his  head. 

"  Three  to  one  bo  was  in  Bonlogne  gaol,  or  perhaps  ofliciating 
chaplain  at  a  gambling-honse.     litop,  I  have  it!     Baden  ISadun,  air?" 

"  I  was  there,  sale  enoogh,"  says  the  clergyman.  "  It  is  a  very 
pnt^  place ;  bat  the  air  of  the  Apris  kills  yuu.  Ha  !  ha  I  Yoor 
father  used  to  shako  his  elbow  when  ho  was  a  youngster,  too, 
Hkilip  !  I  can't  help  oalUug  yon  Philip.  Ire  kuown  your  lather 
these  Uliity  years.     We  were  collie  chuma,  yon  know." 

"  Ah  I  what  would  I  give,"  sighs  Boatbuiy,  "  if  that  Tonerobte 
being  would  but  address  me  by  my  Christian  noma  I     Philip,  do 
5-j 
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somethiDg  to  make  yonr  party  go.  The  old  gentlemen  are  throttlii^ 
it.  Sing  something,  somebody !  or  let  us  drown  onr  melancholy  in 
wine.  Yon  expressed  yonr  approbation  of  this  claret,  sir,  and 
claimed  a  previous  acquaintance  with  it  ?  " 

'*  I've  drunk  two  dozen  of  it  in  the  last  month/*  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
with  a  grin. 

''  Two  dozen  and  four,  sir/*  remarks  Mr.  Brice,  putting  a  fire^ 
bottle  on  the  table. 

<<  Well  said,  Brice  !  I  make  the  Firmin  Arms  my  head-quarters ; 
and  honour  the  landlord  with  a  good  deal  of  my  company,*'  remarks 
Mr.  Hunt. 

''  The  Firmin  Arms  are  honoured  by  having  such  supporters ! " 
says  Phil,  glaring  and  with  a  heaving  chest.  At  each  moment  he 
was  growing  more  and  more  angry  mih  that  parson. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  conviviality  Phil  was  fond  of  talking  of  his 
pedigree ;  and,  though  a  professor  of  veiy  liberal  opinions,  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  some  of  lus  ancestors. 

''  Oh,  come,  I  say  !     Sink  the  heraldry  !  **  cries  Lord  Ascot. 

*'  I  am  veiy  sorry  !  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you,  but  I 
can't  help  being  a  gentleman !  *'  growls  Philip. 

'*  Oh,  I  say !  If  you  intend  to  come  King  Richard  HE.  over 
us — **  breaks  out  my  lord. 

<<  Ascot !  your  ancestors  were  sweeping  counters  when  mine 
stood  by  King  Richard  in  that  righteous  fight !  **  shouts  Philip. 

That  monarch  had  conferred  lands  upon  the  Ringwood  fJEunilv. 
Richard  in.  was  Philip's  battle-horse ;  when  he  trotted  it  afier 
dinner  he  was  splendid  in  his  chivalry. 

**  Oh,  I  say  !  If  you  are  to  saddle  White  Surrey,  fight  Bosworth 
Field,  and  murder  the  kids  in  the  Tower !  "  continues  Lord  Ascot. 

"  Serve  the  little  brutes  right !  "  roars  Phil.  "  They  were  no 
more  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  than " 

'*  I  daresay !  Only  I'd  rather  have  a  song  now  the  old  boy  is 
gone.  I  say ;  you  fdlows ;  chant  something, — do  now  I  Bar  all 
this  row  about  Bosworth  Field  and  Richard  the  Third  I  Alvrays 
does  it  when  he's  beer  on  board — always  does  it,  give  you  my 
honour !  "  whispers  the  young  nobleman  to  his  neighbour. 

"  I  am  a  fool !  I  am  a  fool !  "  cries  Phil,  smacking  his  forehead. 
*'  There  are  moments  when  the  wrongs  of  my  race  will  intervene. 
It's  not  your  fault,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-'im,  that  you  alluded  to  my 
arms  in  a  derisive  manner.  I  bear  you  no  malice !  Nay,  I  ask 
your  pardon!  Nay!  I  pledge  you  in  this  claret,  which  is  good, 
though  it's  my  governor's.     In  our  house  everything  isn't,  hum 

^Bosh  !  it's  twenty-five  claret,  sir !     Ascot's  father  gave  him  a 

pipe  of  it  for  saving  a  life  which  might  be  better  spent ;  and  I 
bdieve  the  apothecary  would  have  pulled  you  through,  Ascot,  just  as 
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veil  09  my  governor.  Bat  the  vino's  good  I  Good  I  Brice,  soma 
miire  claret  t  A  song  t  Who  spoke  of  a  song  ?  Warble  us  some- 
thing.  Tom  Dale  I     A  song,  a  song,  a  songl  " 

Whereupon  the  eiqnisite  ditty  of  "  Moonlight  on  the  Tiles  "  vag 
given  faj  Tom  Dale  with  all  hia  accustomed  hnmonr.  Then  polite- 
ness domanded  that  oar  host  should  sing  one  of  his  songs,  and  as  I 
have  beard  him  perform  it  many  times,  I  have  the  privilege  of  here 
reprinting  it :  preniiaing  that  the  tone  and  choms  were  taken  &om  a 
German  song-book,  riiich  nsed  to  delight  as  melodions  yoath  in 
bjgonc  davs.    Philip  accordingly  lifted  ap  his  great  voice  and  sang  : — 

DOCTOR  LUTHER. 
"  For  the  lonl'i  edification 


Worthy  people  I  by  Toor  grant, 
I  will  (ins  ■  holy  cEiant, 

I  will  img  a  holy  chuit 
If  the  ditty  aonnd  bat  oddly, 
"Tvu  ■  fnlber,  wiie  tad  godly, 
SaiiK  it  »  long  ago. 

Then  ling  u  DoHor  Lather  ung, 

As  Doctor  Lather  ung, 

Who  lores  not  wine,  woman,  and  aoDg, 

Uc  is  u  fool  his  vbole  life  long. 

"  He,  by  cniUm  patriarchal, 
Loved  to  see  thg  beaker  qMikK 
And  he  thuught  the  wioe  improved. 
Tasted  by  the  wife  he  loved, 

By  tbe  kindly  lijn  ho  loved. 
Frietids  1  I  <riih  this  caslom  piooa 
Duly  were  adopted  by  as. 
To  ccmbinc  k)ve,  loag,  wine ; 

And  sing  u  Doctor  Lather  sang. 

As  Doctor  Luther  sang. 

Who  love*  not  wine,  woman,  snd  (ODg, 

Ue  is  ■  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

"  Who  rehuca  this  onr  credo. 
And  demon  (o  drink  as  we  do, 
W«n  he  holy  ss  John  Knox, 
I'd  pTonoance  him  heterodox, 

I'd  pronoance  him  heterodox. 
And  from  oat  this  coogrfrgstioa, 
With  a  solemn  commination. 
Banish  qoick  the  heretic. 

Who  would  nut  sing  as  Lather  sang. 

As  Doctor  Lather  iiuig. 

Who  loTcs  not  wine,  wonun,  uid  song. 

He  i*  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 

The  nader's  bumble  servant  was  older  than  most  of  the  party 
"  '  at  this  symposium ;  bat  as  I  listened  to  the  noise,  tbo 
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freah  laaghter,  the  songs  remembered  out  of  old  oniTersitj  days,  {be 
talk  and  cant  phrases  of  the  old  school  of  which  most  of  us  had  been 
disciples,  dear  me,  I  felt  quite  yoong  again,  and  when  ceriam 
knocks  came  to  the  door  abont  midnight,  enjoyed  quite  a  refreshing 
pang  of  anxious  interest  for  a  moment,  deeming  the  proctors  were 
rapping,  having  heard  our  shouts  in  the  court  below.  The  late 
eomer,  howeyer,  was  only  a  tayem  waiter,  bearing  a  supper-traj ; 
and  we  were  free  to  speechify,  shout,  quarrel,  and  be  as  young  as  we 
liked,  with  nobody  to  find  fault,  except,  perchance,  the  bencher 
below,  who,  I  daresay,  was  kept  awake  with  our  noise. 

When  that  supper  arrived,  poor  Talbot  Twysden,  who  had  come 
so  far  to  enjoy  it,  was  not  in  a  state  to  partake  of  it.  Lord  Ascot*s 
cigar  had  proved  too  much  for  him  ;  and  the  worthy  gentleman  had 
been  lying  on  a  sofa,  in  a  neighbouring  room,  for  some  time  past  in 
a  state  of  hopeless  collapse.  He  had  told  us,  whilst  yet  capable  of 
speech,  what  a  love  and  regard  he  had  for  Philip  ;  but  between  him 
and  Philip's  father  there  was  but  little  love.  They  had  had  that 
worst  and  most  irremediable  of  quarrels,  a  difference  about  twopence 
half-penny  in  the  division  of  the  property  of  their  late  father-in-law. 
Firmin  still  thought  Twysden  a  shabby  cummdgeon  ;  and  Twysden 
considered  Firmin  an  unprincipled  man.  When  Mrs.  Firmin  was 
alive,  the  two  poor  sisters  had  had  to  regulate  their  affections  by  the 
marital  orders,  and  to  be  warm,  cool,  moderate,  freezing,  according 
to  their  husbands'  state  for  the  time  being.  1  wonder,  are  there 
many  real  reconciliations  ?  Dear  Tomkins  and  I  are  reconciled,  I 
know.  We  have  met  and  dined  at  Jones's.  And  ah  !  how  fond  we 
are  of  each  other !  Oh,  very  !  So  with  Firmin  and  Twysden. 
They  met,  and  shook  hands  with  perfect  animosity.  So  did  Twysden 
junior  and  Firmin  junior.  Young  Twysden  was  the  elder,  and 
thrashed  and  bullied  Phil  as  a  boy,  until  the  latter  arose  and 
pitched  his  cousin  downstairs.  Mentally,  they  were  always  kicking 
each  other  downstairs.  Well,  poor  Talbot  could  not  partake  of  the 
supper  when  it  came,  and  lay  in  a  piteous  state  on  the  neighbouring 
sofa  of  the  absent  Mr.  Yanjohn. 

Who  would  go  home  with  him,  where  his  wife  must  be  anxious 
about  him  ?  I  agreed  to  convoy  him,  and  the  parson  said  he  was 
going  our  way,  and  would  accompany  us.  We  supported  this  senior 
through  the  Temple,  and  put  him  on  the  front  seat  of  a  cab.  The 
cigar  had  disgracefully  overcome  him  ;  and  any  lecturer  on  the  evils 
of  smoking  might  have  pointed  his  moral  on  the  helpless  person  of 
this  wretched  gentleman. 

The  evening's  feasting  had  only  imparted  animation  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  occasioned  an  agreeable  abandon  in  his  talk.  I  had  seen  the 
man  before  in  Dr.  Firmin's  house,  and  own  that  his  society  was 
almost  as  odious  to  me  as  to  the  doctor's  son  Philip.     On  all 
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lalgecU  and  persooa,  Phil  was  Aooastomed  to  apeak  his  mind  oot  ft 
great  ileal  too  openl; ;  and  Ur.  Hunt  had  been  an  o)^ect  of  apacial 
dialifcfl  to  him  aver  since  he  had  known  Hunt.  I  tried  to  make  tbo 
beat  of  the  matter.  Few  men  of  kindlj  feeling  and  good  station  are 
without  a  dependent  or  two.  Men  start  together  in  Uie  race  of  life ; 
and  Jack  wins,  and  Tom  &lls  by  his  side.  The  sQccessfol  man 
saceonrs  and  reaches  a  friendly  hand  to  the  nnfortonate  competitor. 
BememLinuice  of  carlj  times  gives  the  latter  a  sort  of  right  to  call 
on  his  Inckier  comrade;  and  a  man  finda  himself  pitying,  then 
endoriog,  then  embracing  a  companion  for  whom,  in  old  days, 
pethaps,  he  never  had  had  any  regard  or  esteem.  A  prosperoos 
man  onght  to  haie  followen  :  if  he  boa  none,  he  has  a  hard  heart. 

TluB  philosopbizing  was  all  very  well.  It  was  good  for  a  man 
not  to  desert  the  frienda  of  bis  boyhood.  Bat  to  bre  with  snob  a 
cad  as  that — with  that  croatnro,  low,  seirilo,  swaggering,  besotted — 
Uow  coold  his  father,  who  hod  fine  tastes,  and  loved  grand  company, 
pat  np  with  snch  a  fellow  ?  asked  Phil.  "  I  don't  know  when  the 
man  ia  the  more  odioos,  when  he  is  familiar  or  when  be  is  respectfol ; 
when  ha  is  paying  compliments  to  my  father's  guests  in  Parr  Street, 
vr  l«lliog  hideous  old  stele  stories,  as  he  did  at  my  call- supper." 

The  wine  of  which  Mr.  Hnnt  freely  partook  on  that  occasion 
made  him,  as  I  have  aaid,  commnnicatiTe.  "  Not  a  bad  ftUow,  oar 
iMMt,"  he  remarked,  on  hia  part,  when  we  came  away  together. 
"  llumplions,  good-looking,  speaks  his  mind,  bates  me,  and  I  don't 
cue.     He  must  be  well  to  do  in  the  world,  Master  Pbilip." 

I  said  I  hoped  and  tboagbt  so. 

■'  Lrnmmell  Firmin  mast  make  four  or  five  tlionsand  a  year. 
Ue  was  a  wild  fellow  in  my  time,  I  can  t«.'Il  yoo — in  the  days  of  the 
wild  Prince  an'il  Poyus — stuck  at  nothing,  Rpeut  hiH  own  taoney, 
mined  himself,  fell  on  his  legs  aomebow,  and  mairicd  a.  fortano. 
iiome  of  us  have  tiot  been  so  lucky.  J  bnd  nobody  t«  pay  my  debts. 
I  missed  my  Fellowship  by  idliug  and  diBHiputiug  «itli  thoBO  coc- 
foimded  bats  and  silver -laccd  gowns.  1  liked  good  company  in  tboso 
(lays — always  diil  when  I  could  got  it.  If  you  were  to  write  my 
■dnDtores,  now,  yon  wonld  have  to  tell  some  queer  stories.  I've 
been  everrwherc ;  I've  seen  high  and  low — 'specially  low.  I've  tried 
■ehoohuulering,  bear-leading,  newapapcriog,  America,  West  Indies. 
I've  been  in  erctj  city  in  Enrope.  1  haven't  been  as  lucky  as 
firammell  Firmin.  Uu  rolls  in  bis  coach,  be  doeR,  and  I  walk  in 
my  highlovTB.  Guincaa  drop  into  his  palu  ever;-  day,  and  aro  on- 
nmtnonly  scarce  in  mine,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  poor  old  Tnfton 
fimt  is  not  much  better  off  at  fifty  odd  than  be  was  wbeii  be  was  an 
Wndeif^duate  at  eighteen.  How  do  yon  do,  old  gentleman  ?  Air 
ia  yon  good  ?  Here  we  sre  at  Beannash  tjtrect ;  hope  yon'vo  got 
<ke'key,  and  missis  won't  see  yon."    A  large  bntWi,  Wo  «s>&\iia^\b 
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express  astonishment  at  any  event  which  occoired  oat  of  doan^ 
opened  Mr.  Twysden's  and  let  in  that  lamentable  gentleman.  Ha 
was  veiy  pale  and  solemn.  He  gasped  ont  a  few  words,  intiiiia- 
ting  his  intention  to  fix  a  day  to  ask  ns  to  come  and  dine 
soon,  and  taste  that  wine  that  Winton  liked  so.  He  wayed 
an  unsteady  hand  to  us.  If  Mrs.  Twysden  was  on  the  sAairB  to 
see  the  condition  of  her  lord,  I  hope  she  took  possession  of  the 
candle.  Hont  grumbled  as  we  came  oat :  **  He  might  baye  offered 
ns  some  refreshment  after  bringing  him  all  that  way  home.  It*f 
only  half-paist  one.  There's  no  good  in  going  to  bed  so  soon  as  that 
Let  ns  go  and  have  a  drink  somewhere.  I  know  a  yery  good  crib 
close  by.  No,  you  won't  ?  I  say  "  (here  he  burst  into  a  lao^ 
which  startled  ike  slewing  street),  "  I  know  what  you've  bcMUi 
thinking  all  the  time  in  the  cab.  You  are  a  swell, — ^you  are,  too ! 
You  have  been  thinking,  '  This  dreary  old  parson  will  tiy  and  borrow 
money  from  me.'  But  I  won't,  my  boy.  I've  got  a  banker.  Look 
here !  Fee,  faw,  fum.  You  understand.  I  can  get  the  sovereigns 
out  of  my  medical  swell  in  Old  Parr  Street.  I  prescribe  bleeding  £nr 
him — I  drew  him  to-night.  He  is  a  very  kind  fellow,  Brommell 
Firmin  is.  He  can't  deny  such  a  dear  old  friend  anything.  Bless 
him  t  "  And  as  he  turned  away  to  some  midnight  haunt  of  his  own, 
he  tossed  up  his  hand  in  the  air.  I  heard  him  laughing  throagh  the 
silent  street,  and  policeman  X,  tramping  on  his  beat,  turned  round 
and  suspiciously  eyed  him. 

Then  I  thought  of  Br.  Firmin's  dark,  melancholy  fsiee  and  eyes. 
Was  a  benevolent  remembrance  of  old  times  the  bond  of  union 
between  these  men  ?  All  my  house  had  long  been  asleep,  when  I 
opened  and  gently  closed  my  house  door.  By  the  twinklmg  night- 
lamp  I  could  dimly  see  cluld  and  mother  softly  Ibreathing.  Oh, 
blessed  they  on  whose  pillow  no  remorse  sits  1  Happy  you  who  have 
escaped  temptation ! 

I  may  have  been  encouraged  in  my  suspicions  of  the  dingy 
clergyman  by  Philip's  own  surmises  regarding  him,  which  wen 
expressed  with  the  speaker's  usual  candour.  '*  The  fellow  calls  for 
what  he  likes  at  the  Firmin  Arms,"  said  poor  Phil ;  ''  and  when  my 
father's  bigwigs  assemble,  I  hope  the  reverend  gentleman  dines  with 
them.  I  should  like  to  see  him  hobnobbing  with  old  Bumpsher,  or 
slapping  the  bishop  on  the  back.  He  lives  in  Sligo  Street,  round  the 
comer,  so  as  to  be  close  to  our  house,  and  yet  preserve  his  own 
elegant  independence.  Otherwise,  I  wonder  he  has  not  installed 
himself  in  Old  Parr  Street,  where  my  poor  mother's  bedroom  is 
vacant.  The  doctor  does  not  care  to  use  that  room.  I  remember 
now  how  silent  they  were  when  together,  and  how  terrified  she 
always  seemed  before  him.     What  has  he  done  ?    I  know  of  ona 
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aJbir  in  his  early  life.  Does  this  Hont  know  of  any  more  ?  They 
have  been  Bccomplices  in  some  couapiracy,  sir  ;  I  daresay  inth  that 
yoang  Cinqbus,  of  whom  Hunt  is  for  ever  bragging ;  the  worthy 
aon  of  the  worthy  Bingwood.  I  say,  does  wickedness  ran  in  the 
blood  ?  My  grandfathers,  I  have  heud,  wer«  honest  men.  Perhaps 
they  were  only  not  fbnnd  out ;  and  the  family  taint  will  show  in  me 
■omc  day.  There  are  times  when  I  feel  the  devil  so  strong  within 
me,  that  I  think  some  day  he  ronst  hare  the  mastery.  I'm  not  qnite 
bad  yet :  bat  I  tremble  lest  I  shonld  go.  Sappose  I  were  to  drown, 
and  go  down  ?  It's  not  a  jolly  thing,  Fendennis,  to  have  such  a 
father  ■■  mine.  Don't  hnmbng  in*  with  yonr  charitable  palliations 
and  soothing  snimisea.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  the  world  then,  by 
Jove,  yon  do  I  I  Ungh,  and  I  drink,  and  I  make  merry,  and  sing, 
and  smoke  endless  tobacco ;  and  I  tell  yon  I  always  feel  as  if  a  Utile 
swurd  was  dangling  over  my  sknll  which  will  fall  some  day  and  split 
it.  Old  Parr  Street  is  mined,  sir, — mined  I  And  some  morning  we 
shall  be  blown  into  blazes — into  blazes,  sir ;  mark  my  words  I 
That's  why  I'm  so  careless  and  so  idle,  for  which  yon  fellows  are 
always  bothering  and  scolding  me.  There's  no  Qse  in  settling  down 
nntil  the  explosion  is  over,  don't  yon  see  ?  Jnccdo  per  ignet  tuppo- 
tiioi,  and,  by  George  1  sir,  I  feel  my  bootsoles  already  scorching. 
Poor  thmg!  poor  mother"  (he  apostrophized  his  mother's  picture 
which  hmig  in  the  room  where  we  were  talking,)  "  wcro  yon  aware  of 
the  secret,  and  was  it  the  knowledge  of  that  which  made  yonr  poor 
pyea  always  look  so  frightened  ?  She  was  always  fond  of  you.  Pen. 
l>o  yon  remember  how  pretty  and  gracefiil  she  nsed  to  look  as  she 
lay  on  her  sofa  npstairs,  or  smiled  out  of  her  carriage  as  she  kissed 
her  hand  to  us  boys  ?  I  say,  what  if  a  woman  marries,  and  is 
coaxed  and  wheedled  by  a  soft  tongue,  and  nuts  off,  and  afterwards 
fiodi  her  hosband  has  a  cloven  foot  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Philip  I  " 

"  What  is  to  bo  the  lot  of  the  son  of  such  a  man  ?  Is  my  hoof 
cloven,  too  ?  "  It  was  on  the  stove,  as  he  talked,  eilended  in 
American  fashion.  "  Suppose  there's  no  escape  for  me,  and  I 
inherit  my  doom,  as  another  man  does  gont  or  consumption  ? 
Knowing  this  bte,  what  is  the  use,  then,  of  doing  anything  in 
particular  ?  I  tell  yon,  sir,  the  whole  edifice  of  our  present  life 
will  crombla  in  and  smash."  (Hero  ho  flings  bis  pipe  to  the  ground 
with  an  awful  shatter.)  "  And  until  the  catastroplio  comes,  what  on 
cftrth  ia  the  use  of  sotting  to  work,  as  yoo  call  it  ?  Yon  might  as 
well  have  told  a  fellow,  at  Pompeii,  to  select  a  profession  the  day 
hebn  the  eruption." 

"  If  yoo  know  that  Vesuvias  is  going  to  burst  over  Pompeii," 
1  iftid,  somewhat  alarmed,  "why  not  go  to  Naples,  or  fartlier  if 
JOB  will?" 
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"  Were  there  not  men  in  the  sentry-boxes  at  the  city  gates," 
asked  Philip,  **  who  might  have  ran,  and  yet  remained  to  be  bumed 
there  ?  Suppose,  after  all,  the  doom  isn't  hanging  OTer  ns, — aai 
the  fear  of  it  is  only  a  nervoas  terror  of  mine  ?  Suppose  it  eomei, 
and  I  snrviye  it  ?  The  risk  of  the  game  gives  a  zest  to  it,  old 
boy.  Besides,  there  is  Honour :  and  some  One  Else  is  in  the 
case,  from  whom  a  man  could  not  part  in  an  hour  of  danger." 
And  here  he  bloshed  a  fine  red,  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  en^iisi 
a  bumper  of  claret. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 

WILL   BE    FBONOTTNCED   TO   BE   CYNICAL   BY   THE   BENEVOLERT. 

Gentle  readers  will  not,  I  trust,  think  the  worse  of  their  mosk 
obedient,  humble  servant  for  the  confession  that  I  talked  to  my  wifiB 
on  my  return  home  regarding  Philip  and  his  afiairs.  Wben  I 
choose  to  be  frank,  I  hope  no  man  can  be  more  open  than  myself: 
when  I  have  a  mind  to  be  quiet,  no  fish  can  be  more  mute.  I  have 
kept  secrets  so  inefiably,  that  I  have  utterly  forgotten  them,  nntil 
my  memory  was  refreshed  by  people  who  also  knew  them.  But 
what  was  the  use  of  hiding  this  one  from  the  being  to  whom  I  qpoi 
all,  or  almost  all — say  all,  excepting  just  one  or  two— of  the  dossts 
of  this  heart  ?  So  I  say  to  her,  **  My  love  ;  it  is  as  I  Bospeotfid. 
Philip  and  his  cousin  Agnes  are  carrying  on  together." 

'*  Is  Agnes  the  pale  one,  or  the  very  pale  one  ?  "  asks  tbe  joy 
of  my  existence. 

'*  No,  the  elder  is  Blanche.  They  are  both  older  than  llr. 
Firmin  :  but  Blanche  is  the  elder  of  the  two." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  saying  anything  malicious,  or  contraiy  to  the 
fact,  am  I,  sir  ?  " 

No.  Only  I  know  by  her  looks,  when  another  lady*s  name  is 
mentioned,  whether  my  wife  likes  her  or  not.  And  I  am  boand 
to  say,  though  this  statement  may  meet  with  a  denial,  that  her 
countenance  does  not  vouchsafe  smiles  at  the  mention  of  all 
ladies*  names. 

'<  You  don*t  go  to  the  house  ?  You  and  Mrs.  Twysden  hove  called 
on  each  other,  and  there  the  matter  has  stopped?  Oh,  I  know^I 
It  is  because  poor  Talbot  brags  so  about  his  wine,  and  giYes  sndi 
abominable  stuff,  that  you  have  such  an  nn- Christian  fediag 
for  him  I " 

'<  That  is  the  reason,  I  daresay,"  says  the  lady. 

"  No.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Though  you  do  know  shenj  firom 
port,  I  believe  upon  my  conscience  you  do  not  avoid  the  TwjsdflDS 
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:i§0  the;  give  bad  wina.  Many  others  fitn  in  that  vay,  nod 
!  i.ip^vc  liicni.  Yan  like  year  fellow-creatores  bett«rthnn  wine — 
r.ii>  fallow- OTEotureH — anil  you  diBlite  eomo  fellow -ore  a  torea  worse 
.:i  medicine.  You  ew&Uow  tlicu,  madam.  You  say  notbiug, 
.!  VDiLT  loulcG  ore  dreftdfni.  You  mnke  wry  fiicee ;  and  when  yoti 
>.  tukiMi  them,  yuu  ntmt  a  piece  of  sweetmeut  to  iako  the  taatu 
,.  Ill'  yoar  month." 

riie  Uiiy,  thuB  Tvitlily  addroaseii,  shrugs  her  lovely  shonldoi-B, 
I  \iiGe  ci^spewtes  mc  in  many  things ;  in  getting  up  at  insane 
.'  to  go  to  eaily  church,  for  inetauoe;  in  loulditg  nt  mo  in  a 
r'.:^nlai  way  at  dinner,  vrhen  I  am  about  to  eat  one  of  thoHo 
<i-]  nhich  Dr.  GoodenoQgh  declares  disagree  with  mo;  in  do- 
'I'.:  mnre  than  in  that  obstinate  aiistioe,  which  she  persist:^  in 
""iiUining  aometiin^  when  I  am  abnaing  jicoplc,  nhnm  I  do 
"  lUu.  whom  she  does  not  like,  and  who  abuse  me.  This  reti- 
I  maked  me  wild.  Wliat  conlidence  can  lhei«  be  between  a 
-■■:!  and  his  wife,  if  lie  can't  eay  to  her,  "  Confound  Bo-oud-so,  I 
.!.  him;"  or,  "What  a  prig  What- d '-yon -cail-'im  is  I"  or, 
'1  lilt  a  bloated  aristocrat  Thingamy  has  become,  since  he  got 
-  place ! "  or  what  yon  will  ? 

■Xo,"  I  contitrae,  "I  know  why  you  hate  the  Twysdens, 
■-,  PendcMois.  You  hate  them  because  they  raove  in  a  world 
■■:)i  yuu  can  only  ocfosionally  visit.  You  eoyj  them  because  they 
'  baud  in  glove  with  the  great :  because  they  possess  on  coey 
.-.-0,  and  a  frank  and  noble  eioganco  with  which  common  country 
yk-  and  apothecaries'  sons  are  not  endowed." 
"  My  de«r  Aitbur,  I  do  think  yon  are  ashamed  of  being  an 
"  tJiGoary's  son.  Yon  talk  about  it  so  often,"  says  the  lady. 
'  i':!i  was  all  »ery  well :  but  you  aee  she  was  not  answering  my 
■   irks  about  the  Twysdens. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,"  I  aay  ttien.  "I  ought  not  to  bo 
<  :..jrious,  iteing  myself  no  more  virtuons  than  my  neighbour." 
"  I  know  jioople  abuse  you,  Arthur  ;  but  I  think  you  are  a  very 
il  Eort  of  mac,"  sap  the  lady,  over  her  little  toa-ti'ay. 
■'  And  *o  are  the  Twysdena  very  good  people — -very  nice,  artless, 
■tlQ»b,  simple,  generous,  well-bred  people.  Mr.  Twytden  is 
lii^ufl ;  Twjadeu's  conversational  powers  are  remarkable  and 
itiri  Philip  is  eminently  fortunale  in  getting  one  of  those 

patience  with  them,''  cries  my  wife,  losing  that  qnnlity 
'.afiiction :  for  then  I  know  I  had  found  the  crook  in 
Pcndenuis's  armour  of  steel,  and  had  smitten  her  in  a 
tte  litUo  place, 
palieace  with  them ?     Quite  ladylike  young  women  1 " 
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<' Ah/'  sighs  my  wife,  '*  what  have  they  got  to  giTe  Phi%  it 
retum  for " 

*'  In  return  for  his  thirty  thousand  ?  They  will  hare  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  apiece  when  their  mother  dies." 

''  Oh !  I  wouldn't  have  our  hoy  marry  a  woman  like  one  of 
those,  not  if  she  had  a  million.  I  wouldn't,  my  child  and  mj 
hiessing !  "  (This  is  addressed  to  a  little  darling  who  happens  to 
he  eating  sweet  cakes,  in  a  high  chair,  off  the  little  taUe  by  his 
mother's  side,  and  who,  though  he  certainly  used  to  cry  a  good  detl 
at  the  period,  shall  he  a  mute  personage  in  this  histoiy.) 

''  You  are  alluding  to  Blanche's  little  afififur  with " 

**  No,  I  am  not,  sir  I  " 

*'  How  do  you  Imow  which  one  I  meant,  then  ? — Or  that  notoiiou 
disappointment  of  Agnes,  when  Lord  Farintosh  became  a  widowor! 
If  he  wouldn't,  she  couldn't,  you  know,  my  dear.  And  I  am  sure 
she  tried  her  best :  at  least,  everybody  said  so." 

'*  Ah !  I  have  no  patience  with  the  way  in  which  you  people  of 
the  world  treat  the  most  sacred  of  subjects — ^the  most  sacied,  sir. 
Do  you  hear  me  ?  Is  a  woman's  love  to  be  pledged,  and  withdrawn 
every  day  ?  Is  her  faith  and  purity  only  to  be  a  matter  of  barter,  and 
rank,  and  social  consideration  ?  I  am  sorry,  because  I  don't  wish 
to  see  Philip,  who  is  good,  and  honest,  and  generous,  and  true  as 
yet — however  great  his  faults  may  be — ^because  I  don't  wish  to  see 
him  given  up  to Oh  1  it's  shocking,  shocking !  " 

Given  up  to  what  ?  to  anything  dreadfol  in  this  world,  or  the 
next  ?  Don't  imagine  that  Philip's  relations  thought  they  were 
doing  Phil  any  harm  by  condescending  to  marry  him,  or  themselves 
any  injury.  A  doctor's  son,  indeed !  Why,  the  Twysdens  were  &r 
better  placed  in  the  world  than  their  kinsmen  of  Old  Parr  Street; 
and  went  to  better  houses.  The  year's  lev^  and  drawing-room 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twysden.  Thoe 
might  be  fEunilies  with  higher  titles,  more  wealth,  higher  positions ; 
but  the  world  did  not  contain  more  respectable  folks  than  the 
Twysdens :  of  this  every  one  of  the  family  was  convinced,  horn 
Talbot  himself  down  to  his  heir.  If  somebody  or  some  Body  <^ 
savans  would  write  the  history  of  the  harm  that  has  been  done  in 
the  world  by  people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  virtuous,  what 
a  queer,  edifying  book  it  would  be,  and  how  poor  oppressed  rogoai 
might  look  up !  Who  bums  the  Protestants  ? — the  yirtaoos 
Catholics  to  be  sure.  Who  roasts  the  Catholics  ? — the  virtuous 
Beformers.  Who  thinks  I  am  a  dangerous  character,  and  avoids 
me  at  the  club  ? — the  virtuous  Squaretoes.  Who  scorns  ?  who 
persecutes?  who  doesn't  forgive? — the  virtuous  Mrs.  Grundy. 
She  remembers  her  neighbour's  peccadilloes  to  the  third  and  fourtii 
generation;  and,  if  she  finds  a  certain  man  fallen  in  her  path. 
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gnlhers  up  her  affrighted  garments  with  a  shriek,  for  fear  tbo  maddy, 
bleeding  wretch  ahonld  contaminate  her,  and  passes  on. 

I  do  not  seek  to  create  eTen  surprises  in  this  modest  Listorj,  or 
mideseend  to  keep  candid  readers  in  suspense  abont  many  matters 
which  might  possibly  interest  them.  For  instance,  the  matter  of 
loTe  has  interested  noTel-readers  for  hundreds  of  years  past,  and 
doubtless  will  eontinne  so  to  interest  them.  Almost  oil  yonng  people 
read  love  books  and  histories  with  eagemesa,  as  oldsters  read  books 
of  medicine,  and  whatever  it  ia — heart  complaint,  goat,  liver,  palsy 
— cry,  "  Exactly  so,  precisely  my  case !  "  Phil's  fiwt  love-affair,  to 
which  we  are  now  coming,  was  a  false  start.  I  own  it  at  once. 
And  in  this  commencement  of  his  career  I  believe  he  was  not  more 
or  less  fortnnate  than  many  and  many  a  man  and  woman  in  this 
world.  Soppose  tbo  conrse  of  tnie  love  always  did  run  smooth, 
and  evcfybody  married  his  or  her  first  love.  Ah  1  what  would 
marriage  be? 

A  generous  yonng  fellow  comes  to  market  with  a  heart  ready  to 
leap  out  of  hifl  waistcoat,  for  ever  thumping  and  tbrobbbg,  and  so 
wild  that  he  can't  have  any  rest  till  he  has  disposed  of  it.  Wbat 
wonder  if  he  &lls  npon  a  wily  merchant  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  barters 
his  all  for  a  stale  banble  not  worth  sixpence  ?  Phil  chose  to  fall  in 
love  with  bis  consin  ;  and  I  warn  you  that  notbiug  will  come  of  that 
passion,  except  the  inflnence  which  it  had  upon  the  yonng  mau's 
cbaract«r.  Thongh  my  wife  did  not  love  the  Twysdcns,  she  loves 
sentiment,  she  loves  love-affoira — all  women  do.  Poor  Phil  used  to 
hurc  mr  after  dinner  with  endless  rodomontades  abont  his  passiou 
and  his  charmer  ;  bnt  my  wife  was  never  tired  of  listening.  "  Yon 
are  a  aelGsfa,  heartless,  blanc  man  of  the  world,  you  are,"  bo  would 
say.  "  Your  own  immense  and  undeserved  good  fortnne  in  the 
Tuatrimonial  lottery  has  rendered  you  hard,  cold,  crass,  indifferent. 
"Von  have  been  asleep,  sir,  twice  to-nigbt,  whilst  I  was  talking.  I 
will  go  np  and  tell  madam  everything.  Sh«  has  a  heart."  And 
presently  engaged  with  my  book  or  my  after-dinner  doze,  I  would 
bear  Phil  striding  and  creaking  overhead,  and  plunging  energetic 
pokers  in  the  drawing-room  fire. 

Thirty  thousand  pounda  to  begin  vritb  ;  a  third  part  of  that  sum 
flOftiing  to  the  lady  from  her  motiier  ;  all  tbe  doctor's  savings  and 
propertj  ; — here  certainly  was  enough  in  possession  and  cipecfotion 
la  satisfy  many  young  couples ;  and  as  Phil  is  twenty-two,  and 
Agnes  (mnst  I  own  it  ?}  twenty-five,  and  as  she  has  consented  to 
listen  to  the  warm  outponrings  of  tbo  eloquent  and  passionate  youth, 
and  exchange  for  his  fresh,  new-minted,  golden  sovereign  heart,  that 
oaed  little  threepenny -piece,  her  own — wby  should  they  not  marry  at 
cnec,  and  m  let  ns  have  an  end  of  them  and  this  history  ?  They 
bare  pleo^  of  money  to  pay  the  parson  and  tho  ^otiVcWW  *,  ^^'j 
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may  drive  ofT  to  the  conntrj,  and  live  on  their  means,  and  lead  id 
existence  so  homdram  and  tolerably  happy  that  Phil  may  grow  quita 
too  fat,  lazy,  and  nn£t  for  his  present  post  of  hero  of  a  nor^  But 
stay — ^there  are  obstacles ;  coy,  relactant,  amorous  delays.  Afior 
all,  Philip  is  a  dear,  brave,  handsome,  wild,  reckless,  Unnduny 
boy,  treading  upon  eyerybody's  dress  skirts,  smashing  the  littk 
Dresden  ornaments  and  the  pretty  little  decorous  gimoracks  d 
society,  life,  conversation ; — ^but  there  is  time  yet.  Are  you  so  wf 
sure  about  that  money  of  his  mother^s  ?  and  how  is  it  that  his  Mbm 
the  doctor  has  not  settled  accounts  with  him  yet !  (Test  louch$.  A 
family  of  high  position  and  principle  must  look  to  have  the  moMy 
matters  in  perfect  order,  before  they  consign  a  darling  accnsfcoinei 
to  every  luxuiy  to  the  guardianship  of  a  confessedly  wild  and  eeeer 
trie,  though  generous  and  amiable,  young  <man.  Besides — ak! 
besides — besides ! 

....  ''It's  horrible,  Arthur!  It*s  cruel,  Arthur!  It's  a 
shame  to  judge  a  woman,  or  Christian  people  so  !  Oh !  my  loves ! 
my  blessings !  would  I  sell  you  ?  "  says  this  young  mother,  clutebiiig 
a  little  belaced,  befurbelowed  being  to  her  heart,  infantile,  squalling, 
with  blue  shoulder-ribbons,  a  mottled  little  arm  that  has  joai  beea 
vaccinated,  and  the  sweetest  red  shoes.  ''  Would  I  sell  }fou  f  "  sajt 
mamma.  Little  Arty,  I  say,  squalls ;  and  little  Nelly  looks  tc^  firani 
her  bricks  with  a  wondering,  whimpering  expression. 

Well,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  what  the  ''  besides  "  is ;  but  the  £ici 
is,  that  young  Woolcomb  of  the  Life  Guards  Green,  who  has  in- 
herited immense  West  India  property,  and,  we  will  say,  just  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  that  dark  blood  which  makes  a  man  naturally  partial  to 
blonde  beauties,  has  cast  his  opal  eyes  very  warmly  upon  the  golden- 
haired  Agnes  of  late ;  has  danced  with  her  not  a  little ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Twysden*s  barouche  appears  by  the  Serpentine,  yon  may  not 
unfrequently  see  a  pair  of  the  neatest  littlo  yellow  kid  gloves  jiut 
playing  with  the  reins,  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  little  boots  just  toueh- 
ing  the  stirrup,  a  magnificent  horse  dancing,  and  tittupping,  and 
tossing,  and  performing  the  most  graceful  caracoles  and  gamfaadoee, 
and  on  the  magnificent  horse  a  neat  little  man  with  a  blazing  red 
flower  in  his  bosom,  and  glancing  opal  eyes,  and  a  dark  compleiion, 
and  hair  so  very  black  and  curly,  that  I  really  almost  think  in  aoms 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  ho  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
rudeness  in  a  railway  car. 

But  in  England  we  know  better.  In  England,  Grenville  Wool- 
comb  is  a  man  and  a  brother.  Half  of  Arrowroot  Island,  they  say, 
belongs  to  him ;  besides  Mangrove  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire ;  ever  as 
much  property  in  other  counties,  and  that  fine  house  in  Berkelefy 
Square.  He  is  called  the  Black  Prince  behind  the  scenes  of  many 
theatres :  ladies  nod  at  him  from  those  broughams  which,  you  under- 
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I  not  b«  pattieiilMized.  Thg  idea  of  his  immeDse  riches 
d  bv  the  known  fi^t  that  he  in  a  stiiigy  Black  Princo,  and 

0  to  paiting  with  his  money  except  for  bis  own  odominent 
cnt.  When  he  receiTea  at  his  conntry  honBo,  his  enter- 
ue,  howeTer,  splendid.     Ho  baa  been  flattered,  followed, 

1  bis  life,  and  allowed  hj  a  fond  motiier  to  have  his  own 
u  this  has  never  led  him  to  learning,  it  most  be  owned 
tenrj  acqtiirenentB  aro  small,  and  his  writing  defective, 
management  of  his  peonniaty  aflairs  he  is  veiy  keen  and 
ia  hones  cost  him  teas  than  any  yonng  man's  in  England 
veil  monnted.  No  dealer  has  ever  been  known  to  get  the 
im ;  and,  thongh  he  is  certainly  close  abont  money,  when 
have  very  keenly  prompted  him,  no  sum  has  been  known 
his  way. 

I  the  purchase  of  the .     But  never  mind  scandal. 

■  be  bygones.  A  yonng  doctor's  son,  with  a  thonsand  a 
jortnne,  may  be  considered  a  catch  in  some  circles,  bnt 
mencx,  in  the  npper  regions  of  society.  And  dear  woman 
gelic,  highly  aecompItBhed,  respectable  woman — does  she 
how  to  pardon  many  failingn  in  onr  sex  ?  Age  ?  psha  t 
Kivn  my  bom  old  poll  with  the  roses  of  her  yonlfa. 
I  ?  Wbflt  contrast  is  sweeter  and  more  leaching  than 
's  golden  ringlt^U  on  swart  Othello's  ahonlder.  A  past 
isbnesfl  and  bad  company  ?  Come  ont  from  among  the 
prodigal,  and  I  will  pnrily  thee  ! 

what  is  called  cynicism,  you  know.  Then  I  Bnppose  my 
iynip,  who  clutclica  her  children  to  her  pnre  heart,  and 
iras  heaven  to  j^ard  them  from  sclfishneBS,  from  worldli- 
lieartlessnei's,  from  wicked  greed. 
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modest  mnsc.  and  as  the  period  of  the  rtoir  arrives  wbeD 
on  of  loTC'raskiug  is  jnstly  dne,  my  Ifnemosyne  tnms 
■oauf'  conple,  drops  a  little  cnrtain  over  the  embrasure 

arc  \vbi.'']>eriDg,  heaves  a  sigh  from  her  elderly  bosom, 
fingiT  on  her  lip.  Ah,  Mnemosyno  dear  1  wc  will  not  be 
t  yonng  pe.>ple.     Wo  will  not  scold  tbem.'    We  won't  talk 

doings  mnch.  When  we  were  yonng,  wo  too,  periiaps, 
1  in  nnder  Love's  tent;  we  have  eaten  of  hia  H^t,  uA 
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partaken  of  his  bitter,  his  delicioas  bread.  Now  we  are  padding  Vm 
hoof  lonely  in  the  wilderness,  we  will  not  abase  oar  host,  will  we? 
We  will  coach  onder  the  stars,  and  think  fondly  of  old  times,  and 
to-morrow  resume  the  staff  and  the  jonmey. 

And  yet,  if  a  novelist  may  chronicle  any  passion,  its  flames,  iti 
raptures,  its  whispers,  its  assignations,  its  sonnets,  its  qiuurrds, 
sulks,  reconciliations,  and  so  on,  the  history  of  such  a  love  as  tkii 
first  of  Phil's  may  be  excusable  in  print,  because  I  don't  believe  it 
was  a  real  love  at  all,  only  a  little  brief  delusion  of  the  senses,  from 
which  I  give  you  warning  that  our  hero  will  recover  before  mai^ 
chapters  are  over.  What !  my  brave  boy,  shall  we  give  your  haait 
away  for  good  and  all,  for  better  or  for  worse,  till  death  do  yon  part? 
What !  my  Corydon  and  sighing  swain,  shall  we  irrevocably  bestov 
you  upon  Phyllis,  who  all  the  time  you  are  piping  and  paying  eooit 
to  her,  has  Meliboeus  in  the  cupboard,  and  ready  to  be  produced 
should  he  prove  to  be  a  more  eligible  shepherd  than  t'other  ?  I  am 
not  such  a  savage  towards  my  readers  or  hero,  as  to  make  them 
undergo  the  misery  of  such  a  marriage. 

Philip  was  very  little  of  a  club  or  society  man.  He  seldom  or 
ever  entered  the  Megatherium,  or  when  there  stared  and  scowled 
romid  him  savagely,  and  laughed  strangely  at  the  ways  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  made  but  a  clumsy  figure  in  the  world,  though,  in 
person,  handsome,  active,  and  proper  enough  ;  but  he  would  for  ever 
put  his  great  foot  through  the  World's  flounced  skirts,  and  she  would 
stare,  and  cry  out,  and  hate  him.  He  was  the  last  man  who  was 
aware  of  the  Woolcomb  flirtation,  when  hundreds  of  people,  I  dare 
say,  were  simpering  over  it. 

*'  Who  is  that  little  man  who  comes  to  your  house,  and  whom 
I  sometimes  see  in  the  park,  aunt — that  little  man  with  tiie  very 
white  gloves  and  the  very  tawny  complexion  ?  "  asks  Philip. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Woolcomb,  of  the  Life  Guards  Green,"  aunt 
remembers. 

**  An  officer,  is  he  ?  '*  says  Philip,  turning  round  to  the  girls. 
**  I  should  have  thought  he  would  have  done  better  for  the  turban 
and  cymbals."  And  he  laughs,  and  thinks  he  has  said  a  very  clever 
thing.  Oh,  those  good  things  about  people  and  against  people! 
Never,  my  dear  young  friend,  say  them  to  anybody — not  to  a 
stranger,  for  he  will  go  away  and  tell ;  not  to  the  mistress  of  yoor 
affections,  for  you  may  quarrel  with  her,  and  then  site  will  tell ;  not 
to  vour  son,  for  the  artless  child  will  return  to  his  schoolfellows  and 
say  :  ''  Papa  says  Mr.  Blenkinsop  is  a  muff."  My  child,  or  what 
not,  praise  everybody :  smile  on  everybody :  and  everybody  will 
smile  on  you  in  return,  a  sham  smile,  and  hold  you  out  a  sham  hand ; 
and,  in  a  word,  esteem  you  as  you  deserve.  No.  I  think  yoa  and 
I  will  take  the  ups  and  the  downs,  the  roughs  and  the  smooths  of 
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this  daily  existenca  and  conversation.  We  vill  praise  those  whom 
m  like,  though  nobodj  repeat  our  kind  sayings ;  and  say  our  say 
mboat  those  wbom  wo  dishkc,  thoagb  we  are  pretty  sure  our  words 
will  Ih;  carried  by  tAl6-bearorfi,  and  increased,  and  multiplied,  and 
rcmcuibercil  long  after  wo  have  forgotten  them.  We  drop  a  little 
stone — a  little  stuae  that  is  swallowed  np,  and  disappears,  bat  the 
whole  pond  is  set  in  commotion,  and  ripples  in  continually- wideiuog 
circles  long  after  the  original  little  stone  has  popped  down  and  is  out 
of  sight.  Don't  your  speeches  of  ten  years  ago — maimed,  distorted, 
blaat«d,  it  may  bo  oat  of  all  recognition— come  strangely  bock  to 
their  author  ? 

Phil,  five  minntes  after  he  had  made  the  joke,  so  entirely  forgot 
his  saying  about  the  Black  Prince  and  the  cymbals,  that,  when 
Captain  Wooleomb  scowled  at  him  with  his  fiercest  eyes,  young 
FirmiD  thooght  that  this  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  captain's 
Bwanby  eouQtenaacc,  and  gave  himself  no  furthL'r  trouble  rcgoAling 
it.  "  By  George  I  sir,"  said  Phil  afterwards,  speaking  of  this 
■■tlicLT,  *'  I  remarked  that  he  grinned,  and  chattered,  and  showed  his 
Ivi'tL  ;  and  remembering  it  was  the  natoro  of  etich  baboons  to  chatter 
uuJ  grin,  bad  no  idea  that  this  chimpanzee  was  more  angry  with  mo 
th  ju  K  ith  any  other  gentleman.  You  see,  Pen,  I  am  a  white -skinned 
man,  I  am  pronounctd  even  red-whiskered  by  the  ill'naturcd.  It  is 
Udt  the  prettiest  colour.  liut  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  to  tiavu 
:i  muliittii  for  a  rival.  I  am  not  so  rich,  certainly,  but  I  have  enough. 
I  run  rend  and  spell  correctly,  and  write  with  tolerable  fluency.  I 
i-i-ulj  not,  you  know,  conld  I,  reasonably  suppose  that  I  no>\l  fear 
competition,  and  that  the  black  horse  would  beat  the  buy  one  ? 
Khali  I  tell  you  vdiat  she  used  to  say  to  me  ?  There  is  nn  kissing 
and  tt/lling,  mind  you.  No,  by  Gi-orgc.  Virtue  and  prudence  were 
I'uT  evvr  on  her  lips  I  She  warbled  littlo  sermons  to  mc ;  hinted 
iTfUtly  that  I  shonld  see  to  safe  investments  of  my  property,  and  that 
ii<j  man,  not  even  a  father,  should  bo  the  sole  and  uucoDtroIlcd 
;.ni;irdian  of  it.  She  ashed  lue,  sir,  scores  and  scores  of  littlo  sweet, 
tim:<l.  innocent  questions  about  the  doctor's  property,  and  how  much 
did  I  think  it  was,  and  bow  had  ho  laid  it  out  ?  What  virtuous 
parents  that  angel  had  I  IIuw  they  brought  her  up,  and  educated 
bt-r  dear  blue  eyiiS  to  the  muiu  chance  I  She  knows  the  price  of 
housekeeping,  and  the  value  of  railway  shares ;  sliu  iuvcMts  ciipital 
f.r  herself  in  this  world  and  the  next.  She  mavn't  do  riHht  aUny-i, 
bi:t  wrong  ?  0  fie,  ncvtr !  I  say,  Pen,  an  undeveloped  au;,'i-I  with 
wings  folded  under  her  dnss,  nut  perhaps  yonr  mighty,  suuw-whili', 
d^nhinfj  pinions  that  spread  nut  and  Kiiar  up  to  the  hit;heat  slar.'i,  but 
^  pair  of  good,  siTvid'abli-,  drab,  dove- coloured  win^4,  |b:it  will 
-lippiiit  bcr  gently  ami  cquuldy  just  over  our  heads,  mid  lutp  1 1  >Ir<i{i 
hiT  softly  when  shu  condescends  upon  us.     When  1  tUmt,  v\t,\\vA 
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I  might  have  been  married  to  a  genteel  angel,  and  am  single  still,— 
oh !  it's  despair,  it's  despair !  " 

Bat  Philip's  little  stoiy  of  disappointed  hopes  and  booties 
passion  mnst  be  told  in  terms  less  acrimonions  and  nn&ir  than  ths 
gentleman  woald  nse,  naturally  of  a  sangoine  swaggering  talk,  prose 
to  exaggerate  his  own  disappointments,  and  call  ont,  roar — ^I  dwenj 
swear — if  his  own  com  was  trodden  upon,  as  loudly  as  some  mea 
who  may  hare  a  leg  taken  off. 

This  I  can  vonch  for  Miss  Twysden,  Mrs.  Twysden,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  family : — ^that  if  they,  what  yon  call,  jilted  Philip,  thflj 
did  so  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  notion  that  they  were  doing 
%  dirty  action.  Their  actions  never  vere  dirty  or  mean :  they  were 
necessary,  I  tell  yon,  and  calmly  proper.  They  ate  cheese-parings 
with  graceful  silence  :  they  cribbed  from  board-wages ;  they  timed 
hungry  serrants  out  of  doors ;  they  remitted  no  chance  in  their  o«b 
iaTour ;  they  slept  gracefully  under  scanty  coTerlids ;  they  lifted 
niggard  fires ;  they  locked  the  caddy  with  the  closest  lock,  and 
served  the  teapot  with  the  smallest  and  least  frequent  spoon.  But 
you  don't  suppose  they  thought  they  were  mean,  or  that  they  did 
wrong  ?  Ah !  it  is  admirable  to  think  of  many,  many,  ever  so  many 
respectable  fiunilies  of  your  acquaintance  and  mine,  my  dear  friend, 
and  how  they  meet  together  and  humbug  each  other !  *'  My  dear,  I 
hare  cribbed  half  an  inch  of  plush  out  of  James's  small-clothes." 
**  My  love,  I  have  saved  a  ha%enny  out  of  Mary's  beer.  IsnH  it 
time  to  dress  for  the  duchess's ;  and  don't  you  think  John  mi^ 
wear  that  livery  of  Thomas's  who  only  had  it  a  year,  and  died  of  the 
small-pox  ?  It's  a  little  tight  for  him,  to  be  sure,  but,"  &c,  V^htX 
is  this  ?  I  profess  to  be  an  impartial  chronicler  of  poor  Phil's 
fortunes,  misfortunes,  friendships,  and  what-nots,  and  am  getting 
almost  as  angry  with  these  Twysdens  as  Philip  ever  was  himselfl 

Well,  I  am  not  mortally  angry  with  poor  Traviata  tramping  the 
pavement,  with  the  gas-lamp  flaring  on  her  poor  painted  smile,  else 
my  indignant  virtue  and  squeamish  modesty  would  never  walk  Picca- 
dilly, or  get  the  air.  But  Lais,  quite  moral,  and  veiy  neatly,  primly, 
and  straitly  laced ; — ^Phryne,  not  the  least  dishevelled,  but  with  a 
fixature  for  her  hair,  and  the  best  stays,  fastened  by  mamma; — 
your  High  Church  or  Evangelical  Aspasia,  the  model  of  all  proprie- 
ties, and  owner  of  all  virgin  purity  blooms,  ready  to  sell  her  cheek 
to  the  oldest  old  fogey  who  has  money  and  a  title ; — these  are  the 
Unfortunates,  my  dear  brother  and  sister  sinners,  whom  I  should 
like  to  see  repentant  and  specially  trounced  first.  Why,  some  of 
these  arc  put  into  reformatories  in  Grosvenor  Square.  They  wear  a 
prison  dress  of  diamonds  and  Chantilly  lace.  Their  parents  cry,  and 
thank  heaven  as  they  sell  them ;  and  all  sorts  of  revered  bishops, 
c^^T^iYi  relations,  dowagers,  sign  the  book,  and  ratify  the  ceremony. 
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et  US  call  ft  midnight  meetijig  of  those  who  hATe  been  sold 
1^,  I  say ;  sod  what  a  respectable,  what  a  genteel,  what  a 
lie,  what  a  brilliant,  what  an  imposing,  what  a  maltitudinoas 
'  we  will  hare ;  and  wbere'a  the  roam  in  all  Babylon  big 
4>  hold  them  ? 

;  into  that  giave,  aolemn,  dingy,  somewhat  naked  bnt  elegant 
room,  in  Buanuash  Street,  and  wiUi  a  little  bneifol  opera- 
1  may  see  a  pretty  little  gnrnp  or  two  engaged  at  di^rent 
of  the  da;.  It  is  after  limch,  and  before  Gotten  Bow  ride 
s  Eton',  yon  know,  relates  to  a  period  ever  so  remote,  and 
ore  Iblks  thought  of  riding  in  the  park  in  the  forenoon), 
ich,  aod  before  IlotteD  llow  iima,  Baonters  into  the  drawing- 
Eair-haircd  young  fellow  with  largo  feet  and  chest,  careless  of 
rith  aQbom  whiskers  blowing  over  a  loose  collar,  and — most 
I  it  ? — a  most  undeniable  odour  of  cigars  about  bis  person, 
ki  ont  regarding  the  debate  of  the  prorions  night,  or  the 
t  of  yesterday,  or  the  poem  of  the  day  prerions,  or  the 
of  the  week  before,  or  npon  the  street-sweeper  at  the  corner, 
ialian  and  monkey  before  the  door — upon  what«TeT,  in  a 
DTes  his  luiud  for  the  moment.  If  Philip  has  bad  a  had 
esterdny  (and  happens  to  remember  it),  he  growls,  gnimbles, 
laresay,  usos  the  most  blaspbemoas  langnago  against  the 
tinst  the  waiters,  against  the  steward,  against  the  committee, 
the  whole  society  of  the  elab  where  he  has  been  dining.  If 
%9  met  an  organ  girl  with  pretty  eyes  and  a  monkey  in  tho 
10  has  grinued  oud  wondered  over  the  monkey ;  he  has 
his  head,  and  sung  all  the  organ's  tones ;  he  has  discoveted 
little  girl  is  tUo  most  raTisbing  beanty  eyes  ever  looked  on, 
hur  scoundrelly  Saroyard  father  is  most  likely  an  Alpiuo 
it  who  has  bartered  away  his  child  to  a  pedlar  of  the  beggarly 
(alleys,  vho  lias  sold  her  to  a  friend  qui  /ail  la  traite  den 
nitt'',  ai;d  Lau  disposed  of  her  in  England.  If  he  has  to 
e  on  Ibc  puciu,  pamphlet,  magazino  article — it  is  written 
reati'st  genius,  or  tliu  greatest  nDmakoll  that  the  world  now 
.  Hi:  wrilc !  A  man  who  makes  fire  rhyme  with  Uariro  t 
e  ofttarsaud  world  which  wo  inhabit  does  not  contain  such  an 
Or  hare  you  seen  Duhbins's  poem  ?  Agnes,  mark  my  words 
lere  is  a  giuius  in  Dobbins  which  some  day  will  show  what  J 
tajs  sunui~ttl,  what  I  have  always  imagined  possible,  what  I 
Fays  fi^lt  to  be  mure  than  prabablu,  what,  by  George,  I  feel  to 
ctly  curtain,  and  any  nuui  is  a  hombng  who  contradicts  it, 
olignant  uiiscrc'aiit,  aiul  tho  world  is  full  of  follows  who  will 
ire  uuiithi-r  tnon  credit,  and  I  swear  that  to  recognize  and 
it  in  jHjctry,  painting,  mnsic,  rope -dancing,  anything,  ia  V3a& 
dt'tight  and  j<iy  of  uij' existence.   I  say — Kbti\va&\Ka'j'v&%'*. 
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<*  You  were  sajiDg,  Philip,  that  joa  love  to  recognize  the  mcnii 
of  all  men  whom  you  see,"  says  gentle  Agnes,  ''and  I  bdievs 
you  do." 

<<Yes!"  cries  Phil,  tossing  ahont  the  fair  locks.  ''I  thiak 
I  do.  Thank  heaven,  I  do.  I  know  fellows  who  can  do  maaj 
things  better  than  I  do— eyerything  better  than  I  do." 

"  Oh,  Philip !  "  sighs  the  lady. 

«*  But  I  don't  hate  *em  for  it." 

''  You  never  hated  any  one,  sir.  You  are  too  braTe  I  Can  joi 
fancy  Philip  hating  any  one,  mamma  ?  " 

Mamma  is  writing,  '<  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Twtsden  request  the 
honour  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Davis  Lockeb's  company  at  dinner  ca 
Thursday  the  so-and-so."  **  Philip  what  ?  "  says  mamma,  ]o6tiag 
up  from  her  card.  *'  Philip  hating  any  one !  Philip  eating  any  one! 
Philip !  we  have  a  little  dinner  on  the  24th.  We  shall  ask  your 
father  to  dine.  Wo  must  not  have  too  many  of  the  family.  Come 
in  afterwards,  please." 

'*  Yes,  aunt,"  says  downright  Phil,  "  TU  come,  if  yon  and  the 
girls  wish.  You  know  tea  is  not  my  line ;  and  I  don*t  care  about 
dinners,  except  in  my  own  way,  and  with- 
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"  And  with  your  own  horrid  set,  sir !  " 

**  Well,"  says  Sultan  Philip,  fdnging  himself  out  on  the  80&, 
and  lording  on  the  ottoman,  *'  I  like  mine  ease  and  mine  inn." 

'*  Ah,  Philip !  you  grow  more  sel£sh  every  day.     I  mean  men 
do,"  sighed  Agnes. 

You  will  suppose  mamma  leaves  the  room  at  this  juncture.  She 
has  that  confidence  in  dear  Philip  and  the  dear  girls,  that  she  some- 
times does  leave  the  room  when  Agnes  and  Phil  are  together.  She  wiH 
leave  Beuben,  the  eldest  bom,  with  her  daughters :  but  my  poor  detr 
little  younger  son  of  a  Joseph,  if  you  suppose  she  will  leave  the 
room  and  you  alone  in  it — 0  my  dear  Joseph,  you  may  just  jump 
down  the  well  at  once !  Mamma,  I  say,  has  Left  the  room  at  last, 
bowing  with  a  perfect  sweetness  and  cadm  grace  and  gravity ;  and 
she  has  slipped  down  the  stairs,  scarce  more  noisy  than  the  shadow 
that  slants  over  the  faded  carpet — (oh !  the  faded  shadow,  the  fiided 
sunshine  !) — mamma  is  gone,  I  say,  to  the  lower  regions,  and  with 
perfect  good  breeding  is  torturing  the  butler  on  his  bottle-rack — is 
squeezing  the  housekeeper  in  her  jam-closet — is  watching  the  thi«e  cold 
cutlets,  shuddering  in  the  larder  behind  the  wires — is  blandly  glancing 
at  the  kitchenmaid  until  the  poor  wench  fancies  the  piece  of  bacon  is 
discovered  which  she  gave  to  the  crossing-sweeper — and  calmly  pene- 
trating John  until  he  feels  sure  his  inmost  heart  is  revealed  to  her, 
as  it  throbs  within  his  worsted-laced  waistcoat,  and  she  knows  about 
that  pawning  of  master's  old  boots  (beastly  old  highlows  1),  and — 
and,  in  &ct,  all  the  most  intimate  circumstances  of  his  existence. 
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ttcbed  mud,  wbo  lua  been  ironing  collars,  or  what  not,  gives 
listresB  a  ahnddering  cartaey,  and  sUaks  away  mth  her  laijes ; 
mnwhile  onr  girl  and  boy  are  prattling  in  the  drawing-room, 
bont  what  ?  '  Abont  everything  on  which  Philip  chooses  to  talk. 
I  is  nobody  to  contradict  him  bnt  himself,  and  then  his  pretty 
r  vows  and  declares  he  has  not  been  bo  very  contradictory.  He 
I  hie  favonrite  poems.  "  Delightfiil  t  Do,  Philip,  read  na  some 
ir  Scott !  He  is,  as  yon  say,  the.  most  fi^esh,  the  most  manly, 
ost  kindly  of  poetic  writers — not  of  the  first  class,  certainly ;  in 
he  has  written  most  dreadful  boah,  as  yon  call  it  so  drolly  ;  and 
1  Wordsworth,  thongh  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and  has 
mI  aometimes  to  the  vety  gtsatest  height  and  snblimity  oif  poetry ; 
vw  yen  pnt  It,  I  mnst  confess  be  is  often  an  old  bore,  and  I  cer- 

■honld  have  gone  lo  sleep  dnring  the  Excursion,  only  yon  read 
aieely.  Yon  don't  think  the  new  composers  as  good  as  the  old 
and  love  mamma's  old-fashioned  playing  ?  Well,  Philip,  it  is 
■tfiil,  ao  ladylike,  so  feminine  !  "  Or,  perhaps,  Philip  has  jnst 
from  Hyde  Park,  and  says,  "  As  I  passed  by  Apsley  House,  I 
he  Dnke  come  ont,  with  hia  old  bine  frock  and  white  tronsers 
leor  dee.  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  him  in  an  old  European 
•an*,  which  I  think  I  like  better  than  all — girea  me  the  idea  of 
rtbe  brightest  men  in  the  world.  The  brave  eyes  gleam  at  yon 
'tfae  pictnro;  and  there's  a  smile  on  the  resolute  lipa,  which 

to  ensure  triomph.  Agnes,  Assaye  mnst  have  been  gloiioDS  I  " 
Oloriooa,  Philip  !  "  says  Agnes,  who  had  never  heard  of  Asaayo 
I  in  ber  life.  "Arbela,  perhaps;  Salomia,  Marathon,  Aginconrt, 
mm,  Bosaeo — wliere  dear  grandpapa  was  killed — Waterloo, 
geddon  ;  bnt  Assaye  ?  What  on  earth  is  Assaye  ?  " 
Think  of  that  ordinarily  pmdent  man,  and  bow  greatly  he  knew 
0  dare  when  occasion  came  I  I  shoald  like  to  have  died  after 
Dg  sncb  a  game.     He  has  never  done  anything  so  exciting 

A  game  ?    I  tbonght  it  waa  a  battle  jnst  now,"  mnimnra  Agnes 

r  mind  ;  "  bnt  there  may  be  some  misunderstanding."     "  Ah, 

>,"  she  says,  "  I  fear  excitement  is  too  mnch  the  life  of  all  young 

tow.     When  will  yon  be  quiet  and  steady,  air  ?  " 

And  go  to  an  office  every  day,  like  my  uncle  and  cousin  ;  and 

be  uewiipapcr  for  throe  hours,  and  trot  back  and  see  you  ?  " 

Well,  sir  I  that  ought  not  to  be  sncb  very  bad  amusement," 

me  of  the  ladies. 

niut  a  clumsy  wretch  I  am  I     Uy  foot  is  always  trampling  on 

bing  or  somebody  I  "  groans  Phil. 

You  mast  come  to  us,  and  we  will  teach  you  to  dance,  Bmial" 

gentle   Agnes,    smiliug  on   him.     I   think  when   very  much 

»d,  her  pulse  must  have  gone  np  to  forty.     Her  blood  mw^ 
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have  been  a  light  pink.  The  heart  that  beat  under  thai  piettj  vintt 
chest,  which  she  exposed  so  liberallj,  may  have  throbbed  pnify 
quickly  once  or  twice  with  waltzing,  bat  otherwise  nerer  rose  or  M 
beyond  its  natural  gentle  nndalation.  It  may  have  bad  thiohB  of 
grief  at  a  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  milliner  not  bringii^a 
dress  home ;  or  have  felt  some  little  flattering  impalse  of  yontiiM 
passion  when  it  was  in  short  frock,  and  Master  Grimsby  aft  the 
dxmcing-school  showed  some  preference  for  another  yoimg  pnpil  oil 
of  the  narsery.  But  feelings,  and  hopes,  and  blashes,  and  paoioiit, 
now  ?  Psha !  They  pass  away  like  narsery  dreams.  Now  thoB 
are  only  proprieties.  What  is  love,  yonng  heart  ?  It  is  two  thonaai 
a  year,  at  the  Teiy  lowest  computation ;  and  with  the  present  xiss  m 
wages  and  house-rent,  that  cidcalation  can*t  last  very -long.  Lorsf 
Attachment  ?  Look  at  Frank  Maythom,  with  bis  venial  Unalies,  hia 
leafy  whiskers,  his  sunshiny,  laughing  face,  and  all  the  birds  of  wpnog 
carolling  in  his  jolly  voice ;  and  old  Gteneral  Pinwood  hobbling  in  on 
hi3  cork  leg,  with  his  stars  and  orders,  and  leering  ronnd  the  zoom 
from  under  his  painted  eyebrows.  Will  my  modest  nymph  go  to 
Ma3rthom,  or  to  yonder  leering  Satyr,  who  totters  towards  her  in  hii 
white  and  rouge  ?  Nonsense.  She  gives  her  garland  to  the  old 
man,  to  be  sure.  He  is  ten  times  as  rich  as  the  yonng  one.  And 
so  they  went  on  in  Arcadia  itself^  really.  Not  in  that  nambj-p«dby 
ballet  and  idyll  world,  where  th^  tripped  up  to  each  other  in 
rhythm,  and  talked  hexameters ;  but  in  the  real,  downright  no-misiake 
countiy — ^Arcadia — where  Tityrus,  fluting  to  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
had  his  pipe  very  soon  pnt  out  when  MeliboBus  (the  great  graiifli) 
performed  on  his  melodious,  exquisite,  irresistible  cowhom;  and 
where  Daphne*s  mother  dressed  her  up  with  ribbons  and  drove  lur 
to  market,  and  sold  her,  and  swapped  her,  and  bartered  her  like  any 
other  lamb  in  the  fair.  This  one  has  been  trotted  to  the  market 
so  long  now  that  she  knows  the  way  herself.  Her  baa  has  beoi 
heard  for — do  not  let  us  count  how  many  seasons.  She  has  nibUid 
out  of  countless  hands;  frisked  in  many  thousand  dances;  come 
quite  harmless  away  from  goodness  knows  how  many  wolves.  Ah  1  ys 
lambs  and  raddled  innocents  of  our  Arcadia  1  Ah,  old  Ewe!  Is  it  of 
your  ladyship  this  fable  is  narrated  ?  I  say  it  is  as  old  as  Cadmas, 
and  man-  and  mutton-kind. 

So,  when  Philip  comes  to  Beaunash  Street,  Agnes  listens  to  him 
most  kindly,  sweetly,  gently,  and  aflectionately.  Her  pulse  goes  up 
very  nearly  half  a  beat  when  the  echo  of  his  horse's  heels  is  heard  in 
the  quiet  street.  It  undergoes  a  corresponding  depression  when  the 
daily  grief  of  parting  is  encountered  and  overcome.  Blanche  and 
Agnes  don't  love  each  other  very  passionately.  If  I  may  say  as 
much  regarding  those  two  lambkins,  they  butt  at  each  other — ^thej 
quarrel   with   each   other — but  they  have   secret    understandingSk. 
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Doruig  Phirs  visiU  the  girls  remain  together,  you  understand,  or 
mamuia  is  with  the  yomig  people.  Female  friends  may  come  in  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Twysden,  and  the  matrons  whisper  together,  and  glance 
at  tbo  consins,  and  look  knowing.  *'  Poor  orphan  boy  !  "  mamma 
nays  to  a  sister  matron.  *'  I  am  like  a  mother  to  him  since  my  dear 
sister  died.  His  own  homo  is  so  blank,  and  oars  so  merry,  so  afieo- 
tiou^' !  There  may  be  intimacy,  tender  regard,  the  ntmost  con- 
liilencG  between  consins — thcro  may  bo  fatore  and  even  closer  ties 
between  them — bat  yon  understand,  dear  Mrs.  Matcham,  no  ongage- 
mcnt  between  them.  He  is  eager,  hot-headed,  impetnons,  and 
impmdent,  as  we  all  know.  She  has  not  seen  the  world  enongh 
— is  not  snre  of  herself,  poor  dear  child.  Therefore,  every  cironm- 
t-pection,  every  cantion,  is  necessary.  There  must  be  no  engagement 
— no  letters  between  them.  My  darling  Agnes  does  not  write  to 
ask  him  to  dinner  without  showing  the  note  to  me  or  her  father.  My 
dearest  girls  respect  themselves." 

'*  Of  conrse,  my  dear  Mrs.  Twysden,  they  are  admirable,  both  of 
thorn.  Blees  you,  darlings  !  Agnes,  you  look  radiant  I  Ah,  Bosai 
my  child,  I  wish  you  had  dear  Blanche's  complexion  I  '* 

**  And  isn't  it  monstrous  keeping  that  poor  boy  hanging  on  until 
Mr.  Woolcomb  has  made  up  his  mind  about  coming  forward  ?  '*  says 
d'-ar  Mrs.  Matcham  to  her  own  daughter,  as  her  brougham- door 
closes  on  the  pair.  Here  he  comes!  Here  is  his  cab.  Maria 
T\vy>dcn  is  one  of  the  smartest  women  in  Englaod — that  she  is.*' 

*'  How  odd  it  is,  mamma,  that  the  beau  cousin  and  Captain 
Woolcomb  are  always  calling,  and  never  call  together !  "  remarks 
the  imfenue, 

*'  They  might  quarrel  if  they  met.  They  say  young  Mr.  Firmin 
is  very  qnarrolsome  and  impetuous  !  '*  says  mamma. 

'*  But  how  are  they  kept  apart  ?  " 

"  Chance,  my  dear !  mere  chance !  *'  says  mamma.  And  they 
np-ee  to  say  it  is  chance — and  they  agree  to  pretend  to  believe  ouo 
another.  And  the  girl  and  the  mother  know  everything  about 
\VooIcomb*s  property,  evorythicg  about  Philip's  property  and  expec- 
tations, everything  about  all  the  young  men  in  London,  nnd  thoso 
coming  on.  And  Mrs.  Matcham's  girl  fished  for  Captain  AVoolcomb 
lost  year  in  Scotland,  at  Loch-hookey ;  and  stalked  him  to  Paris ; 
and  they  went  down  on  their  knees  to  Lady  Banbury  wlien  they 
beard  of  the  theatricals  at  the  Cross  ;  and  pursued  that  man  about 
until  ho  is  forced  to  say,  **  Confound  mo  !  haug  me  I  it*s  too  bad  of 
that  woman  and  her  daaghter,  it  is  now,  I  give  you  my  hunntir  it  is  1 
.\nd  all  the  fellows  chaff  mo  !  And  she  took  a  houso  in  liegent's 
Park,  opposite  our  barracks,  and  asked  for  her  daughter  to  learn  to 
ride  in  our  school — I'lu  blest  if  she  didnU,  Mrs.  Twysden  !  and 
I  thought  my  black  mare  would  have  kicked  her  off  one  day — L  m^^s^ 
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the  daaghter — but  she  stnck  on  like  grim  death ;  and  the  £bUow8  eifl 
them  Mrs.  Grim  Death  and  her  daughter.  Our  surgeon  called  theat 
80,  and  a  doocid  rum  fellow — ^and  they  chaff  mo  aboat  it,  yon  know 
— ever  so  many  of  the  fellows  do— and  Fm  not  going  to  be  had  in 
that  way  by  Mrs.  Grim  Death  and  her  daughter!  No,  not  as  I 
knows,  if  yon  please  !  " 

''  You  are  a  dreadful  man,  and  you  gave  her  a  dreadfol  name, 
Captain  Woolcomb !  "  says  mamma. 

'*  It  wasn't  me.  It  was  the  surgeon,  you  know.  Miss  Agnes  :  a 
doocid  funny  and  witty  fellow,  Nixon  is — and  sent  a  thing  once  to 
Punchy  Nixon  did.  I  heard  him  make  the  riddle  in  Albany  Barracks, 
and  it  riled  Foker  so  I  You 'to  no  idea  how  it  riled  Foker,  for  he's 
in  it4 '' 

''In  it ? *'  asks  Agnes,  with  the  gentle  smile,  the  candid  line 
eyes — the  same  eyes,  expression,  lips,  that  smile  and  sparkle  at 
PhiHp. 

'*  Here  it  is  1  Capital !  Took  it  down.  Wrote  it  into  my 
pocket-book  at  once  as  Nixon  made  it.  '  All  dacton  like  my  Jint, 
that's  clear!*  Doctor  Firmin  does  that.  Old  Parr  Street  party! 
Don't  you  see,  Miss  Agnes  ?    Fee  !     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

**  Fee !  Oh,  you  droll  thing !  "  cries  Agnes,  smiling,  radiant, 
yeiy  much  puzzled. 

"  *  My  second,'  "  goes  on  the  young  officer — "  *  My  second  giret 
m  Foker's  beer ! '  " 

**  *  My  whole's  the  shortest  month  in  all  the  year !  *  Don't  yon  see. 
Mrs.  Twysden  ?  Fee-Breweby,  don't  you  see  ?  February !  A 
doocid  good  one,  isn't  it  now  ?  and  I  wonder  Punch  never  put  it  in. 
And  upon  my  word,  I  used  to  spell  it  Febuary  before,  I  did  ;  and  I 
daresay  oyer  so  many  fellows  do  still.  And  I  know  the  right  way 
now,  and  all  from  that  riddle  which  Nixon  made.*' 

The  ladies  declare  he  is  a  droll  man,  and  full  of  fun.  He  rattles 
on,  artlessly  telling  his  little  stories  of  sport,  drink,  adventure,  in 
which  the  dusky  little  man  himself  is  a  prominent  figure.  Not 
honey-mouthed  Plato  would  be  listened  to  more  kindly  by  those 
three  ladies.  A  bland,  frank  smile  chines  over  Talbot  Twysden's 
noble  face,  as  he  comes  in  from  his  office,  and  finds  the  Creole 
{H*attling.  "  What !  you  here,  Woolcomb  7  Hey !  Glad  to  see 
you ! "  And  the  gallant  hand  goes  out,  and  meets  and  grasps 
Woolcomb's  tiny  kid  glove. 

**  He  has  been  so  amusing,  papa  I  He  has  been  making  ns 
die  with  laughing !  Tell  papa  that  riddle  you  made.  Captain 
Woolcomb  ?  " 

"  That  riddle  I  made  ?  That  riddle  Nixon,  our  surgeon,  made. 
*  All  doctors  like  my  first,  that's  clear,' "  &c. 

And  da  capo.    And  the  &mily,  as  he  expounds  this  admirable 
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land  the  joong  officer  in  a  group,  und  the  curtain 
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a  tiieatfc  booth  at  a  fair  there  aro  two  or  three  parfonnaiUMS 

'■;   ;:i   ];.  ,!i;u.i^li  Siri.t  ,i  iltii.    ■'■ '[!■  !■!  (■umedy  is  played 

'■■■.■  I    'li .  :  .!■  L.i'clock  with  Mr. 

ma  Hmiles,  same  ejes, 
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IK  WHICH  WX  Tisn  THE  "  ADUSAL  B 


Fkom  long  reaidenee  in  Bobemia,  and  iatal  love  of  bachelor  ease  and 
habiU,  Master  Philip's  pnro  tastes  were  bo  destToyed,  and  hia 
maunera  so  perrerted,  that  be  was  actually  indiflareat  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  refined  home  we  have  just  boeu  describing ;  and,  when 
Agnes  was  away,  sometimes  even  when  she  was  at  home,  was  quite 
rcUt'ted  to  get  out  of  Beaonash  Street.  He  is  hardly  twenty  yards 
trom  the  door,  when  out  of  his  pocket  there  comes  a  caao  ;  oat  of  the 
ciso  there  jumps  an  aromatic  cigar,  which  is  scattering  fragrance 
around  as  he  is  inarching  briskly  northwards  to  his  neit  bouse  of 
eall.  The  pace  is  even  more  Urely  now  than  when  ho  is  hastening 
on  what  you  call  the  wings  of  love  to  Bcannash  Street.  At  the  hoose 
whither  be  is  now  going,  be  and  the  cigar  aro  always  welcome. 
There  is  no  need  of  mimcbing  orange  chips,  or  chewing  scented  pills, 
or  flinging  your  weed  away  half  a  mile  before  you  reach  Thomhangh 
Street — the  low,  vulgar  place.  I  promise  you  Phil  may  smoko  at 
Brandos'a,  and  find  others  doing  the  same.  He  may  Bet  the  house 
on  fire,  if  so  minded,  such  a  favourite  is  he  there  ;  and  the  Little 
Sister,  with  her  kind,  beaming  smile,  will  bo  there  to  bid  him  wel- 
come. How  that  woman  loved  Phil,  and  how  he  loved  her,  is  qaite 
a  cnriod^ ;  and  both  of  them  used  to  be  twitted  with  this  attach- 
ment bj  their  mutual  {Hends,  and  blush  as  they  acknowledged  it. 
Ever  nnce  the  little  nurse  had  saved  his  life  as  a  schoolboy,  it  was 
a  la  ri*  a  la  mart  between  them.  Phil's  Other's  chariot  used  to 
come  to  Thomhangh  Street  Bometimes — at  rare  times — and  the 
doctor  descend  thence  and  have  colloquies  with  tho  Little  Sister. 
She  attended  a  patient  or  two  of  his.  She  was  certainly  very  mocb 
better  off  in  her  money  matters  in  them;  lato  years,  sitico  she  bad 
known  Dr.  Firmin,  Do  yon  think  she  took  money  from  him  ?  As  a 
fwvelist,  who  knows  evciything  about  his  people,  I  am  constrained  to 
say.  Yes.  She  took  enough  to  pay  some  tittle  bills  of  her  weak- 
nunded  old  father,  and  send  tho  tNulifTs  hand  from  bis  old  qqUu. 
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Bat  no  more.  **  I  think  yon  owe  him  as  nrach  as  that,*'  she  said  to" 
the  doctor.  Bat  as  for  compliments  between  them — "  Dr.  lE^imiB,  I 
woald  die  rather  than  be  beholden  to  yon  for  aaythiDg,**  she  sidd, 
with  her  little  limbs  all  in  a  tremor,  and  her  eyes  fl^g^mg 
'*  How  dare  yoa,  sir,  after  old  days,  be  a  coward,  and  pay 
ments  to  me  ;  I  will  tell  year  son  of  yon,  sir  1 "  and  the  Httlo 
looked  as  if  dbe  conld  have  stabbed  the  elderly  libertine  there  as  lis 
stood.  And  he  shragged  his  handsome  shoalders  :  blashed  a  little 
too,  perhaps :  gave  her  one  of  his  darkling  looks,  and  departed.  She 
had  believed  him  once.  She  had  married  him  as  she  fimcied.  He 
had  tired  of  her ;  forsaken  her :  left  her — left  her  even  withoot  a 
name.  She  had  not  known  his  for  long  years  after  her  trast  and  his 
deceit.  ''  No,  sir,  I  woaldn't  have  year  name  now,  not  if  it  were  a 
lord's,  I  woaldu*t,  and  a  coronet  on  yoor  carriage.  Yon  are  beneath 
mc  now,  Mr.  Brand  Ilrmin !  "  she  had  said. 

How  came  she  to  love  the  boy  so  ?  Yean  back,  in  her  own. 
horrible  extremity  of  misery,  she  conld  remember  a  week  or  two  of  a 
brief,  strange,  exqnisite  happiness,  which  came  to  her  in  the  midii 
of  her  degradation  and  desertion,  and  for  a  few  days  a  bahy  in  btr 
arms,  with  eyes  like  Philip's.  It  was  taken  from  her,  ufker  a  few 
days — only  sixteen  days.  Insanity  came  apon  her,  as  her  dead 
infant  was  carried  away: — insanity,  and  feyer,  and  straggle— ah! 
who  knows  how  dreadful  ?  She  never  does.  There  is  a  gap  in  her 
life  which  she  never  can  reeal  quite.  But  Gteorge  Brand  Fiinmiy 
Esq.,  M.D.,  knows  how  very  frequent  are  such  cases  of  manias  and 
that  women  who  don't  speak  about  them  often  will  cherish  them  for 
years  after  they  appear  to  have  passed  away.  The  Little  Sister  flaja* 
quite  gravely,  sometimes,  '*  They  are  allowed  to  ccmie  back.  Thej 
do  come  back.  Else  what's  the  good  of  little  oherubs  bein*  bom,  and 
smilin',  and  happy,  and  beautiful — say,  for  sixteen  days,  and  thMLan 
end  ?  I've  talked  about  it  to  many  ladies  in  grief  sim'lar.  to  mine 
was,  and  it  comforts  them.  And  when  I  saw  that  child  on  hia  ank 
bed,  and  he  lifted  his  eyes,  I  knew  him,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Bidley.  I 
don't  speak  about  it ;  but  I  knew  him,  ma'am ;  my  angel  came  back 
again.  I  know  him  by  the  eyes.  Look  at  'em.  Did  yon  ever  see 
such  eyes  ?  They  look  as  if  they  had  seen  heaven.  His  &thar*a 
don't."  Mrs.  Ridley  believes  this  theory  solemnlyy  and  I  think  I 
know  a  lady,  nearly  connected  with  myself,  who  can't  be  got  quite  to 
disown  it.  And  this  secret  opinion  to  women  in  grief  and  sonvw 
over  their  new-bom  lost  infemts  Mrs.  Brandon  pendsta  in  imparting* 
*'  I  know  a  case,"  the  nurse  murmurs,  "  of  a  poor  mother  who  Imi 
her  child  at  sixteen  days  old ;  and  sixteen  years  after^  on  the  veiy 
day,  she  saw  him  again." 

Philip  knows  so  fiEur  of  the  Little  Sister  s  stoiy,  that  he  is  th» 
object  of  this  delusion,  and,  indeed,  it  very  strangely  and  tendac^ 
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affeets  him.  Ho  remembers  fiifnllj  the  illoess  throngh  which  the 
Little  Sister  tended  him,  the  wild  paroxysms  of  his  fever,  his  head 
throbbing  on  her  shoulders — cool  tamarind-  drinks  which  she  applied 
to  his  lips — great  gnstj  night  shadows  flickering  through  the  bare 
sdiool  dormitozy — the  little  figoro  of  the  norse  gliding  in  and  ont  of 
the  dark.  He  must  b^  aware  of  the  recognition,  which  we  know  of, 
and  which  took  place  at  his  bedside,  though  he  has  never  mentioned 
it — not  to  his  father,  not  to  Caroline.  But  he  clings  to  the  woman 
and  shrinks  from  the  man.  Is  it  instinctive  love  and  antipathy? 
The  special  reason  for  his  quarrel  with  his  father  the  junior  Firmin 
has  never  explicitly  told  me  then  or  since.  I  have  known  sons  much 
more  confidential,  and  who,  when  their  fathers  tripped  and  stumbled, 
would  bring  their  acquaintance  to  jeer  at  the  patriarch  in  his  fall. 

One  day,  as  Philip  enters  Thomhaugh  Street,  and  the  Sister^s 
littla  parlour  there,  fancy  his  astonishment  on  finding  his  father's 
dingy  friend,  the  Bey.  Tuflon  Himt,  at  his  ease  by  the  fireside. 

*^  Surprised  to  sec  mo  here,  eh  ?  *'  says  the  dingy  gentleman, 
with  a  sneer  at  Philip's  lordly  face  of  wonder  and  disgust.  **  Mrs. 
Brandon  and  I  torn  out  to  be  very  old  friends." 

**  Yes,  sir,  old  acquaintances,"  says  the  Little  Sister,  very 
grarely. 

*'  The  captain  brought  me  home  from  the  club  at  the  Byngs. 
Jolly  fellows  the  Byngs.  My  serrice  to  you,  Mr.  Gann  and  Mrs. 
Brandon."  And  the  two  persons  addressed  by  the  gentleman,  who 
is  '*  taking  some  refreshment,"  as  the  phrase  is,  make  a  bow,  in 
aeknowledgment  of  this  salutation. 

««You  shonld  have  been  at  Mr.  Philip's  call-supper.  Captain 
Gann,'*  the  divine  resumes.  "  That  teas  a  night !  Tiptop  swells — 
noblemen — first-rate  claret.  That  claret  of  your  fieUher's,  Philip,  is 
pretty  nearly  drunk  down.  And  your  song  was  &mous.  Did  you 
ever  hear  him  sing,  Mrs.  Bi-andon  ?  " 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  him  J  "  says  Philip,  who  always  boiled 
with  rage  before  this  man. 

Caroline  divines  the  antipathy.  She  lays  a  little  hand  on  Philip's 
aim.  *'  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  having  too  much,  I  think,"  she  says. 
'*  I  did  know  him  ever  so  long  ago,  Philip  I  " 

'*  What  docs  he  mean  by  Ilim  ?  "  again  says  Philip,  snorting  at 
TniloB  Hunt. 

•*  Him  ? — Dr.  Luther's  h}Tnn  !  *  Wein,  Weiber  und  Gcsang,*  to 
be  sure  !  "  cries  the  clergyman,  hununing  the  tune.  '*  I  learned  it 
in  Gennany  my:«elf — passed  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Germany,  Captain 
Gann — six  months  in  a  specially  shady  place — Quod  Strasse,  in 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine — boing  persecutcil  by  some  wicked  Jews 
there.  And  there  was  another  poor  English  chap  in  the  place,  too, 
who  used  to  chirp  that  song  behind  the  bars,  and  died  there  ;)Jid  ^- 
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appointed  tho  Philistines.  I've  seen  a  deal  of  life,  I  hare ;  mod  met 
with  a  precious  deal  of  misfortane ;  and  horne  it  pretty  stoutly,  too, 
since  your  father  and  I  were  at  college  together,  Philip.  Tea  doii*t 
do  anything  in  this  way  ?  Not  so  early,  eh  ?  It*s  good  mm,  Chum, 
and  no  mistake."  And  again  the  chaplain  drinks  to  the  captain,  who 
waves  the  dingy  hand  of  hospitality  towards  his  dark  guest. 

For  several  months  past  Hunt  had  now  been  a  resident  in  Londoii, 
and  a  pretty  constant  visitor  to  Dr.  Firmin's  house.  He  came  and 
went  at  his  will.  He  made  the  place  his  house  of  call ;  and  in  the 
doctor's  trim,  silent,  orderly  mansion,  was  perfectly  free,  talkative, 
dirty,  and  familiar.  Philip's  loathing  for  the  man  increased  till  it 
reached  a  pitch  of  frantic  hatred.  Mr.  Phil,  theoreticaUy  a  Radical, 
and  almost  a  Republican  (in  opposition,  perhaps,  to  his  father,  yrho 
of  course  held  the  highly- respectable  line  of  politics) — ^Mr.  Sans- 
culotte Phil  was  personally  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  over- 
bearing of  young  gentlemen ;  and  had  a  contempt  and  hatred  for 
mean  people,  for  base  people,  for  servile  people,  and  especially  for 
too  familiar  people,  which  was  not  a  little  amusing  sometimes,  which 
was  provoking  often,  but  which  he  never  was  at  the  least  pains  of 
disguising.  His  uncle  and  cousin  Tw3r8den,  for  example,  he  treated 
not  half  so  civilly  as  their  footmen.  Little  Talbot  humbled  himself 
before  Phil,  and  felt  not  always  easy  in  his  company.  Yoxmg 
Twysden  hated  him,  and  did  not  disguise  his  sentiments  at  the  club, 
or  to  their  mutual  acquaintance  behind  Phil's  broad  back.  And 
Phil,  for  his  part,  adopted  towards  his  cousin  a  kick-me-down-stairs 
manner,  which  I  own  must  have  been  provoking  to  that  gentleman, 
who  was  Phil's  senior  by  three  years,  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  a 
member  of  several  good  clubs,  and  altogether  a  genteel  member  of 
society.  Phil  would  often  forget  Ringwood  Twysden's  presence,  and 
pursue  his  own  conversation  entirely  regardless  of  Ringwood's  obser- 
vations. He  was  very  rude,  I  own.  We  have  all  of  ns  our  little 
fJEulings,  and  one  of  Philip's  was  an  ignorant  impatience  of  bores, 
parasites,  and  pretenders. 

So  no  wonder  my  young  gentleman  was  not  very  fond  of  his 
other's  friend,  the  dingy  gaol  chaplain.  I,  who  am  the  most  tolerant 
man  in  the  world,  as  all  my  friends  know,  liked  Hunt  little  better 
than  Phil  did.  The  man's  presence  made  me  uneasy.  His  dress, 
his  complexion,  his  teeth,  his  leer  at  women — Que  sgais-je  f — every- 
thing was  unpleasant  about  this  Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  gaiety  and 
fEimiliarity  more  specially  disgusting  than  even  his  hostUity.  The 
wonder  was  that  battle  had  not  taken  place  between  Philip  and  the 
gaol  clergyman,  who,  I  suppose,  was  accustomed  to  be  disliked,  and 
laughed  with  cynical  good-humour  at  the  other's  disgust. 

Hunt  was  a  visitor  of  many  tavern  parlours ;  and  one  day,  stroll- 
ing out  of  the  ''  Admiral  Byng,"  he  saw  his  friend  Dr.  Finnin*! 
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weU-luioiRi  equipage  Btappa^  at  a  door  in  Thornhangh  Street,  oat 
of  which  the  doctor  presentlj  come.  "  Bnnilon  "  was  on  the  door. 
Bnmdaa,  Brandon  I  Hunt  remembered  a  d«rk  tiunsaction  of  more 
than  twen^  jears  ago — of  a  woman  deceived  by  this  Firmin,  who 
then  chose  to  go  b;  the  name  of  Brandon.  He  lives  with  her  etill, 
tho  old  hypocrite,  or  he  has  gone  back  to  her,  thoagbt  the  parson. 
Ob,  yon  old  sinner  I  And  the  next  time  he  called  in  Old  Pur  Street 
on  hia  dear  old  college  friend,  Mr.  Hunt  was  specially  jocnlar,  and 
frightfully  unpleasant  and  fiuniliar. 

"  Saw  yoor  trap  Tottenham  Court  Road  way,"  says  the  slang 
parson,  nodding  to  the  physician. 

"  Have  some  patients  there.  People  are  ill  in  Tottenham  Court 
Boad,"  remarks  the  doctor. 

"  PaUuia  mors  aquo  pcde — hoy,  doctor  ?  "What  used  Flaccua 
to  say,  when  wo  were  nndergrads  ?  " 

"  .^gvo  pede,"  sighs  the  doctor,  casting  np  his  fine  eyes  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  SI;  old  fbi  t  Not  a  word  will  he  say  about  her  I  "  thinks  the 
clergyman.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,  itnd,  by  Jove  I  Gann  was 
the  name." 

Gann  wu  also  tbo  name  of  that  queer  old  man  who  frequented 
the  "  Admiral  Byng,"  where  the  ale  was  so  good — the  old  boy  whom 
they  called  the  Captain.  Yes ;  it  was  clear  now.  That  ugly  business 
iras  patched  np.  The  astute  Hunt  saw  it  all.  The  doctor  still  kept 
up  a  connection  with  the— tho  party.  And  that  is  her  old  father, 
fare  enough.  "  The  old  foi,  tho  old  fox  I  I've  earthed  him,  have 
I  ?  This  is  a  good  game.  I  wanted  a  Uttlo  something  to  do,  and 
this  will  excite  me,"  thinks  the  clergyman. 

I  am  describing  what  I  never  could  have  seen  or  heard,  aud  can 
guarantee  only  verisimilitude,  not  truth,  in  my  report  of  the  private 
conversation  of  these  worthies.  Tho  end  of  scores  and  scurrs  of 
Hoot's  conversations  with  his  friend  was  the  same — an  application 
for  money.  If  it  rained  when  Hunt  parted  from  his  college  chum,  it 
was,  "  1  say,  doctor,  I  shall  spoil  my  new  hat,  and  I  am  blest  if  I 
have  any  money  to  take  a  cab.  Thank  yon,  old  boy,  Au  rnuir." 
If  the  day  was  fine,  it  was,  "  My  old  blacks  show  tho  white  seams 
Ko,  that  you  must  out  of  yonr  cb&rity  rig  me  out  with  a  new  pair. 
Not  yonr  tailor :  ho  is  loo  expensive.  Thank  you — a  couple  of 
sovereigns  will  do."  Aud  the  doctor  takes  two  &om  tho  mantel- 
piece,   uid   the  divine   retires,    jingling  the   gold   in  his   greasy 

The  doctor  is  going  after  the  few  words  abont  pnUida  won,  and 
has  taken  np  that  wcU-brashod  broad  lutt  with  that  ever-ficsh  lining, 
which  we  all  admire  ia  him — "  Oh,  I  say,  Firmin  I  "  breaks  out  the 
clergyman.     "Before  you  go  out,  you  m,ast  lun^  me  n,  Ics  «En%, 
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please.     TheyVe  cleaned  me  oat  in  Air  Street.     Thai  confiDoaded 
roulette  !     It's  a  madness  with  me" 

^*  £7  George !  "  cries  the  other,  with  a  strong  exeeratimiy  '*  job 
xure  too  bad,  Hunt.  Every  week  of  my  life  you  come  to  me  far 
money.  You  have  had  plenty.  Go  elsewhere.  I  want  ^at 
it  yon." 

'*  Yes,  yon  will,  old  boy,*'  says  the  other,  looking  at  him  a 
terrible  look ;  "  for " 

*'  For  what  ?  "  says  the  doctor,  the  veins  of  his  tall  foielttid 
growing  veiy  full. 

'*  For  old  time's  sake,"  says  the  clergyman.  *'  There's  seren  of 
*em  on  the  table  in  bits  of  paper — that'll  do  nicely."  And  he  sweeps 
the  fees  with  a  dirty  hand  into  a  dirty  poach.  '<  Halloa  f  Swearin'. 
and  cursin'  before  a  clergyman.  Don't  cut  up  roagh,  old  feDow! 
Go  and  take  the  air.     It'll  cool  yon." 

''  I  don't  think  I  would  like  that  Mow  to  attend  me,  if  I  was 
sick,"  says  Hunt,  shuffling  away,  rolling  the  plunder  in  his  gieasj 
hand.  *'  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  meet  him  by  moonlight  alone,  in 
a  very  quiet  lane.  He's  a  determined  chap.  And  his  eyes  mean 
miching  inaleclio,  his  eyes  do.  Phew  !  "  And  he  laughs,  and  makes 
a  rude  observation  aboat  Dr.  Finnin's  eyes. 

That  aftemo<m  the  gents  who  used  the  *' Admiral  Byng** 
remarked  the  reappearance  of  the  party  who  looked  in  last  evening, 
and  who  now  stood  glasses  round,  and  made  himself  nncommm 
agreeable  to  be  sure.  Old  Mr.  Bidley  says  he  is  quite  the  gentle- 
man. '^  Hevident  have  been  in  foring  parts  a  great  deal,  and 
speaks  the  languages.  Probbly  have  'ad  misfortunes,  whidi  many 
'av  'ad  them.  Drinks  rum-and-water  tremenjous.  'Ave  scarce  no 
heppytitc.  Many  get  into  this  way  from  misfortunes.  A  plesn  man, 
most  well  informed  on  almost  every  subjeck.  Think  he's  a  clergy- 
man. He  and  Mr.  Gann  have  made  quite  a  friendship  together,  he 
and  Mr.  Gann  'ave.  Which  they  talked  of  Watloo,  and  Gann  is  very 
fond  of  that,  Gann  is,  most  certny."  I  imagine  Ridley  delivering 
these  sentences,  and  alternate  little  volleys  of  smoke,  as  he  si^ 
behind  his  sober  calumet  and  prattles  in  the  tavern  parlour. 

After  Dr.  Firmin  has  careered  through  the  town,  standing  by 
sick-beds  with  his  sweet  sad  smile ;  fondled  and  blessed  by  tender 
mothers  who  hail  him  as  the  saviour  of  their  children ;  touching 
ladies'  pulses  with  a  hand  as  delicate  as  their  own ;  patting  little 
fresh  cheeks  with  courtly  kindness — ^little  cheeks  that  owe  their  roses 
to  his  marvellous  skill ;  after  he  has  soothed  and  comforted  my  lady, 
shaken  hands  with  my  lord,  looked  in  at  the  club,  and  exchanged 
courtly  salutations  w^  brother  bigwigs,  and  driven  away  in  the 
handsome  carriage  with  the  noble  horses — admired,  respecting, 
respectful,  saluted,  saluting — so  that  every  man  says,  <'  Excellent 
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Bun,  Finnin.  EieeUent  doctor,  excellent  mail.  Bafe  man.  Soaod 
man.  Uau  of  good  funiljr.  Married  «  neb  wife.  Lacky  man." 
And  so  on — after  the  day's  triamptunt  career,  I  fanoy  I  see  the 
doctor  driTing  hamovsrd,  with  thoie  ead,  sad  eyes,  that  haggaid 

He  comes  vhirUng  np  Old  Parr  Street  jast  as  Fhil  saonters  in 
from  Begent  Stre«t,  as  osnal,  cigar  in  month.  He  flings  away  the 
cigar  as  ho  sees  his  bther,  and  thoy  eater  the  honee  together. 

"  Do  yon  dine  at  home,  Philip  ?  "  the  father  asks. 

"Do  yon,  air?  I  will  if  yon  do,"  says  the  son,  "and  if  yon  oro 
aloBM." 

"Alone?  Tm.  That  is,  there'll  Lo  Hnnt,  I  snppose,  whom 
jaa  don't  like.     Bat  the  poor  fellow  has  few  places  to  dine  at. 

What  ?    D Hnnt  ?     That's  a  strong  expression  obont  a  poor 

tiUov  in  misEoitnne,  and  yonr  father's  old  friend." 

I  am  afraid  Philip  had  need  that  wicked  monosyllabic  whilst  his 
ftther  was  speaking,  and  at  the  mention  of  the  clergytaan'e  detested 
name.  "  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  father.  It  slipped  oat  in  spite  of  me. 
I  can't  help  it.     I  hate  the  fellow." 

"  Yon  don't  disgniso  yonr  likes  or  dislikes,  Philip,"  says,  or 
rather  groans,  the  safe  man,  the  sonud  man,  the  prosperous  man,  the 
Inrky  man,  the  miserable  man.  I'or  years  and  years  he  has  knonii 
that  his  boy's  heart  has  revolted  from  him,  and  detected  bim,  and 
gone  from  bim  ;  and  with  shame,  and  remorse,  and  sickcuing  feeling, 
he  lies  awake  in  the  night- wo lebes,  and  thinks  bow  be  is  alone — 
alone  in  the  world.  Ah  1  Loto  your  parents,  yonng  ones  !  0 
Father  Beneficent  1  strengthen  oar  hearts :  strenglhcD  and  purify 
them,  so  that  we  may  not  have  to  biasb  before  our  children  ! 

"Yon  don't  disguise  your  likes  and  dislikes,  Philip,"  snya  the 
father  then,  with  a  tone  that  smites  strangely  and  keenly  on  the 
Tunng  nun. 

"liierD  is  a  great  tremor  in  Philip's  voice,  as  he  says,  "No, 
£ithcr,  I  can't  hear  that  man,  and  I  can't  disguise  my  fuolings.  I 
hare  jost  parted  from  the  man.     I  have  just  met  liim." 

*■  Where  ?  " 

"  At — at  Mrs.  Bnudon'a,  lather."  lie  blnslica  like  a  t;irl  as  ho 
fpcakit. 

At  the  next  moment  ho  is  scared  by  the  cxccr.ition  which  bi^'ses 
from  hia  father's  lips,  and  the  awful  luuk  of  hate  nbiob  the  el<ler'i' 
laeo  aognmes — that  fatal,  forlorn,  (alien,  lost  look  nbii-li,  nian  ai;il 
boy,  has  often  frightened  poor  Phil.  PLihp  did  niit  llkv  Llml  look,  nor 
indeed  that  other  one,  wLteh  bis  father  cast  at  Uant,  who  prc^Liitly 
■WBfigered  in. 

"  What,  ijiiii  dino  hero  '/  Wo  nrely  do  papa  the  honour  of 
dining  with  him,"  says  the  parson,  with  his  Lnoniug  Uut.    "V 
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suppose,  doctor,  it  is  to  be  fktted-calf  day  now  the  prodigal  has 
home.     There's  worse  things  than  a  good  fillet  of  yeal ;  eh  ?  " 

Whatever  the  meal  might  be,  Uie  greasy  chaplain  leeted  ml 
winked  over  it  as  he  gave  it  his  sinister  blessing.  The  two  elder 
guests  tried  to  be  lively  and  gay,  as  Philip  thought,  who  took  twk 
little  trouble  to  disguise  his  own  moods  of  gloom  or  meinmeni 
Nothing  was  said  regarding  the  occurrences  of  the  morning  when  mr 
young  gentleman  had  been  rather  rude  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  Phihp  dii 
not  need  his  father's  caution  to  make  no  mention  of  his  previous 
meeting  with  their  guest.  Hunt,  as  usual,  talked  to  the  botler, 
made  sidelong  remarks  to  the  footman,  and  garnished  his  eonvem- 
tion  with  slippery  double-entendre  and  dirty  old-world  slang.  Bel- 
ting-houses, gambling-houses,  Tattersall*s,  fights,  and  their  fre- 
quenters, were  his  cheerful  themes,  and  on  these  he  descanted  is 
usual.  The  doctor  swallowed  this  dose,  which  his  friend  poured  oot, 
without  the  least  expression  of  disgust.  On  the  contrary,  he  ms 
cheerful :  he  was  for  an  extra  bottle  of  claret — it  neyer  could  be  ia 
better  order  than  it  was  now. 

The  bottle  was  scarce  pnt  on  the  table,  and  tasted  and  pro- 
nounced perfect,  when — oh !  disappointment !  the  butler  reappears 
with  a  note  for  the  doctor.  One  of  his  patients.  He  must  go.  She 
has  little  the  matter  with  her.  She  lives  hard  by,  in  May  Fair. 
'*  You  and  Hunt  finish  this  bottle,  unless  I  am  back  before  it  is 
done ;  and  if  it  is  done,  we'll  have  another,'*  says  Dr.  Unnin, 
jovially.  ''Don't  stir,  Hunt** — and  Dr.  Firmin  is  gone,  leaving 
Philip  alone  with  the  guest  to  whom  he  had  certainly  been  mde  in 
the  morning. 

"The  doctor's  patients  often  grow  very  unwell  about  claret 
time,*'  growls  Mr.  Hunt,  some  few  minutes  after.  *'  Never  mind. 
The  drink's  good — good  I  as  somebody  said  at  your  famous  call- 
supper,  Mr.  Philip — ^won't  call  you  Philip,  as  you  don't  like  it.  You 
were  uncommon  crusty  to  me  in  the  morning,  to  be  sure.  In  my 
time  there  would  have  been  bottles  broke,  or  worse,  for  that  sort  c^ 
treatment.*' 

''  I  have  asked  your  pardon,**  Philip  said.  **  I  was  annoyed 
about — ^no  matter  what — and  had  no  right  to  be  rude  to  Mrs. 
£randon*s  guest." 

'^  I  say,  did  you  tell  the  governor  that  you  saw  me  in  Thorn- 
haugh  Street?"  asks  Hunt. 

*'  I  was  very  rude  and  ill-tempered,  and  again  I  confess  I  was 
wrong,"  says  Phil,  boggling  and  stuttering,  and  turning  very  red. 
He  remembered  Ids  father's  injunction. 

''  I  say  again,  sir,  did  you  tell  your  father  of  our  meeting  this 
morning  ?  **  demands  the  clergyman. 

'*^d  pray,   sir,  what  right  have  you  to  ask  me  about  my 
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prJTato  conremtitai  with  mj  &ther  ?  "   aaks  Philip,  with  towering 
dignitv. 

"  Voa  won't  tell  me?  Then  joa  Aum  told  him.  He's  a  nice 
■ua,  jour  &ther  ib,  for  k  moral  man." 

"  I  UD  not  uixiotu  for  jonr  opinion  about  my  father's  morality, 
Mr.  Hoot,"  ujs  Philip,  gasping  in  a  bewildered  manner,  and 
dnunming  the  table.  "  I  am  here  to  replace  him  in  his  absence, 
knd  trest  his  gneat  with  cinlity." 

"  Cinlity  t     Pretty  dTility  I  "  says  the  other,  glaring  at  him. 

"  Soch  aa  it  is,  sir,  it  is  mj  beat,  and — I — ^I  have  no  other," 
groans  the  yonng  man. 

"  Old  friend  of  yonr  father's,  a  university  man,  a  Master  of  Arts, 
a  gentleman  bora,  by  Jove  I  a  clei^yman — though  I  sink  that " 

"  Yes,  air,  yon  do  sink  that,"  sb;b  Philip. 

"Am  I  a  dog,"  shrieks  ont  the  clergyman,  "to  be  treated  by 
yon  in  this  way  ?     Who  are  yon  ?     Do  you  know  who  yon  are  ?  " 

"Sir,  I  am  strinng  with  all  my  strength  to  remember,"  says 
Philip. 

"  Come  I  I  say  !  don't  iiy  any  of  yonr  confonndcd  airs  on  mc .' " 
t-hricks  Hnnt,  with  a  profusion  of  oaths,  and  swallowing  glass  after 
filass  from  the  varions  decanters  before  him.  "Hang  me,  when  I 
was  a  yooDg  man,  I  wonid  hare  sent  one — two  at  yonr  nob,  though 
you  were  twice  as  tall !  Who  are  yoa,  to  patronize  your  senior, 
rour  father's  old  pal — a  nniversity  man  : — yon  confonnded,  saper- 
cilioas " 

"  I  am  here  to  pay  ereiy  attention  to  my  father's  gnest,"  says 
Phil ;  "  bat,  if  yon  have  finished  yonr  wine;  I  shall  be  happy  to 
break  np  the  meeting,  as  early  as  yoa  please." 

"  Yon  shall  pay  me ;  I  swear  yoa  shall,"  said  Hunt. 

"Oh,  Ur.  Hnot  I  "  cried  Philip,  jumping  np,  and  clenching  his 
gieat  fists,  "  I  should  desire  nothing  better." 

The  man  shrank  back,  thinking  Philip  was  going  to.  strike  him 
(as  Philip  told  mo  in  describing  the  scene),  and  made  for  the  bell. 
Ilut  when  the  bntlrr  came,  Philip  only  asked  for  coffee  ;  and  Hunt, 
ottering  a  mad  oath  or  two,  staggered  ont  of  the  room  after  the 
•errant.  Urico  said  he  hud  been  drinking  before  he  came.  He  was 
often  BO.  And  Phil  blessed  his  stars  that  he  bod  not  assanlted  hia 
father's  gnest  then  and  there,  under  his  own  roof-tree. 

"  He  went  ont  into  the  air.  He  gasped  and  cooled  himself  nnder 
the  stars.  He  soothed  his  feelings  by  his  costomary  consolation  of 
tobacco.  He  remembered  that  Bidley  in  Thomhaugh  Street  held  a 
divan  that  night ;  and  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  hia  old  friend. 

The  maid  of  the  honse,  who  came  to  the  door  as  the  cab  was 
driring  away,  stopped  it ;  and  as  Phil  entered  the  passage,  he  foond 
Um  Little  Bister  and  hia  father  talking  together  in  UiQ  hlU.    TW 
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doetor'3  broad  hat  shaded  his  face  from  the  haU-lamp,  which 
haming  with  an  extra  brightness,  bat  Mrs.  Brandon's  was  Teiy  ptlt, 
and  she  had  been  crying. 

She  gave  a  little  scream  when  she  saw  Phil.  *'  Ah !  is  it  joi, 
dear  ?  "  she  said.  She  ran  np  to  him :  seized  both  his  hands : 
clnng  to  him,  and  sobbed  a  thousand  hot  tears  on  his  hand.  '*I 
never  will.     Oh,  never,  never,  never !  "  she  mnrmnred. 

The  doctor^s  broad  chest  heaved  as  with  a  great  si^  of  ic&L 
He  looked  at  the  woman  and  at  his  son  with  a  strange  amile ; — ^not 
a  sweet  smile. 

'<  God  bless  yon,  Caroline,"  he  said,  in  his  pampooB,  nther 
theatrical,  way. 

'*  Good-night,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brandon,  still  clinging  to  Pldl^'s 
hand,  and  making  the  doctor  a  little  hnmble  cnrtsey.  And  when  he 
was  gone,  again  she  kissed  Philip's  hand,  and  dropped  her  tears  on 
it,  and  said,  "  Never,  my  dear ;  no,  never,  never !  " 


CHAPTER  XL 

IN  WHICH  PHTTiTP  IS  VEBT  ILL-TEaiFEBED. 

Pnn.TP  had  long  divined  a  part  of  his  dear  little  friend's  hisioiy.  As 
nnedacated  yonng  girl  had  been  fonnd,  cajoled,  deserted  by  a  gentlemaB 
of  the  world.  And  poor  Caroline  was  the  victim,  and  liuHp's  own 
&ther  the  seducer.  He  easily  guessed  as  much  as  this  of  the  sad 
little  story.  Dr.  Firmin's  part  in  it  was  enough  to  shock  his  son 
with  a  thnll  of  disgust,  and  to  increase  the  mistrust,  doubt,  alienation, 
vnth  which  the  faiher  had  long  inspired  the  son.  What  would  Philip 
feel,  when  all  the  pages  of  that  dark  book  were  opened  to  hiniy  and 
he  came  to  hear  of  a  false  marriage,  and  a  ruined  and  outcast  woman, 
deserted  for  years  by  the  man  to  whom  he  himself  was  most  hofund? 
In  a  word,  Philip  had  considered  this  as  a  mere  case  of  early  liber- 
tinism, and  no  more ;  and  it  was  as  such,  in  the  very  few  words 
which  he  may  have  uttered  to  me  respecting  this  matter,  that  he  had 
chosen  to  regard  it.  I  knew  no  more  than  my  friend  had  told  me  of 
the  story  as  yet ;  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  learned  it,  and  as 
events,  now  subsequent,  served  to  develop  and  explain  it. 

The  elder  Firmin,  when  questioned  by  his  old  acquaintance,  and^ 
as  it  appeared,  accomplice  of  former  days,  regarding  the  end  of  a 
certain  intrigue  at  Margate,  which  had  occurred  some  four  or  five  sod 
twenty  years  back,  and  when  Firmin,  having  reason  to  avoid  his  col- 
lege creditors,  chose  to  live  away  and  bear  a  false  name,  had  told  the 
elergyman  a  number  of  fidsehoods,  which  appeared  to  satisfy  lum. 
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Hlwt  hail  beeoma  of  Hat  poor  little  thing  about  whom  be  had  mode 
gnch  k  fool  of  himself?  Oh,  she  waa  dead,  dead  erer  so  man;  joars 
before.  He  had  pensioned  her  oflf.  She  had  married,  aad  died  in 
Canada — yea,  in  Canada.  Poor  little  thing !  Yes,  she  was  a  good 
littlo  thing,  uid,  at  one  time,  he  had  been  Ter;  soft  abont  her.  I  am 
■oTTT  to  ha¥e  to  state  of  a  respectable  gentleman,  that  he  told  lies, 
and  told  lies  habitnall;  and  easily.  Bat,  jon  see,  if  jon  commit  a 
citme,  and  knak  a  leTcnth  eommandmeiit  let  aa  say,  or  an  eighth,  or 
choose  any  aomber  yea  will — yon  will  probably  have  to  back  Ihe  lie 
of  action  by  the  lie  of  the  tongue,  and  so  yon  are  fiiirly  vamed,  and 
I  hare  no  help  for  yon.  If  I  marder  a  man,  and  tbo  policeman 
inquires,  "  Pray,  sir,  did  yon  ent  this  here  gcDtleman's  throat  ?  "  I 
must  bear  U«e  witness,  yon  see,  oat  of  self- defence,  thongh  I  may  be 
natoraQy,  a  most  reliable,  tmth-tcUing  man.  And  so  with  regard  to 
many  crimes  which  gentlemen  commit — it  is  painful  to  have  to  say 
respecting  gentlemen,  hot  they  become  neither  more  nor  less  than 
habitoal  lian,  and  have  to  go  lying  on  tbrongh  life  to  yon,  to  me,  to 

the  servants,  to  their  'nives,  to  their  obildren,  to oh,  awful 

Dame '.  I  bow  and  hnmhlc  myself.  May  vie  kneel,  may  we  kneel, 
nor  strive  to  speak  our  Utehoods  before  Thee  I 

And  so,  my  dear  sir,  seeing  that  after  committing  any  infractioQ 
of  the  moral  lans,  yon  mnst  tell  lies  in  order  to  back  yonrsetf  ont  of 
yonr  sei^w,  let  me  ask  yon,  as  a  man  of  hononr  and  a  gentleman, 
whether  ym  had  not  better  forego  the  crime,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
nopleaaant  and  daily- rcenrring  necessity  of  the  snbseqnent  pe^niy  ? 
A  poor  yonng  girl  of  the  lower  orders,  cajoled,  or  mined,  more  or 
ku,  is  of  conrse  no  great  matter.  The  little  baggage  is  lamed  ont 
of  doors — worse  Inck  for  her — or  she  gets  a  place,  or  she  mairica  one 
of  her  own  class,  who  docs  not  care  to  remember  bygones,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  her.  Bat  if  yon  marry  her  privately  and  iiregalarly 
yoiirael^  and  then  throw  her  off,  and  then  marry  somebody  else,  yon 
are  brooght  to  book  in  all  sorts  of  nnpleasant  ways.  I  am  writing  of 
quit*  BB  old  story,  be  pleased  to  remember.  The  fitri  part  of  the 
bistoiy,  I  myself  printed  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  if  yoa  fancy  I 
■Uwls  to  any  more  modem  period,  madam,  yoa  are  entirely  oat  ia 
yoar  eaqjectnre. 

It  most  hare  been  a  most  anpleasant  dnty  for  a  man  of  kshion, 
hononr  and  good  family,  to  lie  to  a  poor  tipsy,  disreputable  baukropt 
Bochant'a  daughter,  such  as  Caroline  Gonn ;  bat  Geoi^  Brand 
Rnnin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  had  no  other  choice,  and  when  he  lied, — as  in 
•erere  eases,  when  ho  administered  calomel — he  thought  it  best  to 
gira  the  dmg  freely.  Thns  ho  lied  to  Hnnt,  saying  that  Mrs.  Brandon 
«■■  long  sinee  dead  in  Canada ;  and  he  Ued  to  Caroline,  prescribing 
far  bar  the  vary  same  pill,  as  it  were,  and  saying  that  Bant  ms  long 
■BM  d«Hl  ia  Canada  too.     And  I  can  fonoy  few  more  painfol  and 
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humiliating  positions  for  a  man  of  rank  and  £Ewhion  and  lepniatun, 
than  to  have  to  demean  himself  so  far  as  to  tell  lies  to  a  little  low- 
hred  person,  who  gets  her  bread  as  nurse  of  the  sick,  and  has  not  flw 
proper  use  of  her  ^'s. 

<'  Oh,  yes,  Hont  I  '*  Firmin  had  said  to  the  Little  Sister,  in  one 
of  those  sad  little  colloquies  which  sometimes  took  place  between  hm 
and  his  victim,  his  wife  of  old  days.     "  A  wild,  had  man.  Hunt  vis 
— ^in  days  when  I  own  I  was  litUe  better  !     I  have  deeply  repenied 
since,  Caroline ;  of  nothing  more  than,  of  my  conduct  to  yon ;  for  yoa 
were  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  you  loved  me  truly — madly.*' 
"  Yes,"  says  Caroline. 
*^  I  was  wild,  then !   I  was  desperate  !   I  had  ruined  my  fortunes, 
estranged  my  father  from  me,  was  hiding  from  my  creditors  under  an 
assumed  name — that  under  which  I  saw  you.     Ah,  why  did  I  erer 
come  to  your  house,  my  poor  child  ?    The  mark  of  the  demon  wis 
upon  me.     I  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  marriage  before  my  father. 
You  have  yours,  and  tend  him  with  your  ever  constant  goodness.  Do 
you  know  that  my  father  would  not  see  me  when  he  died  ?     Oh,  it*8 
a  cruel  thing  to  think  of !  **     And  the  suffering  creature  slaps  his 
tall  forehead  with  his  trembling  hand ;  and  some  of  his  grief  about 
his  own  father,  I  daresay,  is  sincere,  for  he  feels  the  shame  and 
remorse  of  being  alienated  from  his  own  son. 

As  for  the  marriage — that  it  was  a  most  wicked  and  unjustifiable 
deceit,  he  owned  ;  but  he  was  wild  when  it  took  place,  wild  with  debt 
and  with  despair  at  his  £ather*s  estrangement  from  him — but  the  fiut 
was,  it  was  no  marriage. 

« I  am  glad  of  that !  "  sighed  the  poor  Little  Sister. 
<<  Why  ?  "  asked  the  other  eagerly.     His  love  was  dead,  but  his 
vanity  was  still  hale  and  well.     <'  Did  you  care  for  somebody  else, 
Caroline  ?    Did  you  forget  your  George,  whom  you  used  to— — " 

'<  No  t "  said  the  little  woman,  bravely.  '^  But  I  couldn't  live 
with  a  man  who  behaved  to  any  woman  so  dishonest  as  you  behaved 
to  me.  I  liked  you  because  I  thought  you  was  a  gentleman. 
My  poor  painter  was,  whom  you  used  to  despise  and  trample  to 
hearth — and  my  dear,  dear  Philip  is,  Mr.  Firmin.  But  genUemen 
tell  the  truth !  Gentlemen  don't  deceive  poor  innocent  girls,  and 
desert  'em  without  a  penny !  " 

"  Caroline  I  I  was  driven  by  my  creditors.    I " 

"  Never  mind.  It's  over  now.  I  bear  you  no  malice,  Mr.  Fir- 
min, but  I  wouldn't  marry  you,  no,  not  to  be  doctor's  wife  to  the 
queen ! " 

This  had  been  the  Little  Sister's  language  when  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  existence  of  Hunt,  the  clergyman  who  had  celebrated 
their  marriage ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  Firmin  was  most  piqued 
or  pleased  at  the  divorce  which  the  little  woman  pronounced  of  her 
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own  decree.  Bat  when  the  ill-omened  Hunt  made  his  appearance, 
doubts  and  terrors  filled  the  physician's  mind.  Hant  was  needy, 
greedy,  treachcroas,  anscmpoloas,  desperate.  He  could  hold  this 
marriage  over  the  doctor.  Ho  could  threaten,  extort,  expose, 
perhaps  invalidate  Philip's  legitimacy.  The  first  marriage,  almost 
certainly,  was  null,  but  the  scandal  would  be  fatal  to  Firmin's  repu- 
tation and  practice.  And  the  quarrel  with  his  son  entailed  conse- 
quences not  pleasant  to  think  of.  You  see  George  Firmin,  Esq., 
M.D.,  was  a  man  with  a  great  development  of  the  back  head  ;  when 
he  willed  a  thing,  he  willed  it  so  ficrcolv  that  he  mitst  have  it,  never 
mind  the  consequences.  And  so  he  had  willed  to  make  himself 
master  of  poor  little  Caroline  :  and  so  he  had  willed,  as  a  young 
man,  to  have  horses,  splendid  entertainments,  roulette  and  ^art^, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  the  bill  came  at  its  natural  season,  and  Geoige 
Firmin,  Esq.,  did  not  always  like  to  pay.  But  for  a  grand,  pros- 
perous, highly-bred  gentleman  in  the  best  society — with  a  polished 
forehead  and  manners,  and  universally  looked  up  to — ^to  have  to  tell 
lies  to  a  poor  little  timid,  uncomplaining,  sick-room  nurse,  it  was 
humiliating,  wasn't  it  ?     And  I  can  feel  for  Firmin. 

To  have  to  lie  to  Hunt  was  disgusting :  but  somehow  not  so 
exquisitely  mean  and  degrading  as  to  have  to  cheat  a  little  trusting, 
humble,  houseless  creature,  over  the  bloom  of  whose  gentle  young  life 
his  accursed  foot  had  already  trampled.  But  then  this  Hunt  was  such 
a  cad  and  a  ruffian  that  there  need  be  no  scruple  about  humbugging 
him  ;  and  if  Firmin  had  had  any  humour  he  might  have  had  a  grim 
sort  of  pleasure  in  leading  the  dirty  clergyman  a  dance  thoro'  bush 
thoro'  briar.  So,  perhaps  (of  course  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fact),  the  doctor  did  not  altogether  dislike  the  duty  which  now 
devolved  on  him  of  hoodwinking  his  old  acquaintance  and  accomplice. 
I  don't  like  to  use  such  a  vulgar  phrase  regarding  a  man  in  Doctor 
Finnin's  high  social  position,  as  to  say  of  him  and  the  gaol-chaplain 
that  it  was  *'  thief  catch  thief  ;"  but  at  any  rate  Hunt  is  such  a  low, 
graeeless,  friendless  vagabond,  that  if  he  comes  in  for  a  few  kicks,  or 
is  mystified,  we  need  not  be  very  sorry.  When  Mr.  Thurtell  is  hung 
we  don't  put  on  mourning.  His  is  a  painful  position  for  the  moment ; 
but,  after  all,  he  has  murdered  Mr.  William  Weare. 

Firmin  was  a  bold  and  courageous  man,  hot  in  pursuit,  fierce  in 
desire,  but  cool  in  danger,  and  rapid  in  action.  Some  of  his  great 
successes  as  a  physician  arose  from  his  daring  and  successful  practice 
in  sudden  emergency.  While  Hunt  was  only  lurching  about  the 
town  an  aimless  miscreant,  living  from  dirty  hand  to  dirty  mouth, 
and  as  long  as  he  could  get  drink,  cards,  and  shelter,  tolerably 
content,  or  at  least  pretty  easily  appeased  by  a  guinea-dose  or  two — 
Finnin  could  adopt  the  palliative  system  ;  soothe  his  patient  with 
«D  oeeasional  bounty  ;  set  him  to  sleep  with  a  composing  draught  of 
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claret  or  brandy ;  and  let  the  day  take  care  of  itself.  He  mi^ 
die  ;  he  might  have  a  fancy  to  go  abroad  again ;  he  might  he  tnuu- 
ported  for  forgery  or  some  other  rascaldom,  Dr.  Firmin  would  oonaole 
himself ;  and  he  trastcd  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  get  rid  of  his 
firiend.  Bat  Hunt,  aware  that  the  woman  was  alive  whom  he  had 
actnally,  though  nnlawfnlly,  married  to  Firmin,  became  an  enemj 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  subdue,  to  cajole,  or  to  hrihey  and  the 
sooner  the  doctor  put  himself  on  his  defence  the  better.  What 
should  the  defence  be?  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  was  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  enemy  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  bribe  him.  The 
course  to  be  taken  would  be  best  ascertained  after  a  little  previoos 
reconnoitring. 

*'  He  will  try  and  inflame  Caroline,"  the  doctor  thought,  *'  bj 
representing  her  wrongs  and  her  rights  to  her.  He  will  show  het 
that,  as  my  wife,  she  has  a  right  to  my  name  and  a  share  of  my 
income.  A  less  mercenary  woman  never  lived  than  this  poor  little 
creature.  She  disdains  money,  and,  except  for  her  iather's  sake, 
would  have  taken  none  of  mine.  But  to  punish  me  for  certainly 
rather  shabby  behaviour;  to  claim  and  take  her  own  right  and 
position  in  the  world  as  an  honest  woman,  may  she  not  be  induced 
to  declare  war  against  me,  and  stand  by  her  marriage  ?  After  she 
left  home,  her  two  Irish  half-sisters  deserted  her  and  spat  npon  her ; 
and  when  she  would  have  returned,  the  heartless  women  drove  her 
£rom  the  door.  Oh,  the  vixens  !  And  now  to  drive  by  them  in  her 
carriage,  to  claim  a  maintenance  from  me,  and  to  have  a  right  to  my 
honourable  name,  would  she  not  have  her  dearest  revenge  over  her 
sisters  by  so  declaring  her  marriage  ?  ** 

Firmin's  noble  mind  misgave  him  very  considerably  on  this  point. 
He  knew  women,  and  how  those  had  treated  their  little  sister.  Was 
it  in  human  nature  not  to  be  revenged?  These  thoughts  rose 
straightway  in  Firmin*s  mind,  when  he  heard  that  the  much  dreaded 
meeting  between  Caroline  and  the  chaplain  had  come  to  pass. 

As  he  ate  his  dinner  with  his  guest,  his  enemy,  opposite  to  him, 
he  was  determining  on  his  plan  of  action.  '  The  screen  was  np,  and 
he  was  laying  his  guns  behind  it,  so  to  speak.  Of  course  he  was  as 
civil  to  Hunt  as  the  tenant  to  his  landlord  when  he  comes  with  no 
rent.  So  the  doctor  laughed,  joked,  bragged,  talked  his  best,  and 
was  thinking  the  while  what  was  to  be  done  Against  the  danger. 

He  had  a  plan  which  might  succeed.  He  must  see  Caroline 
immediately.  He  knew  the  weak  point  of  her  heart,  and  where 
she  was  most  likely  to  be  vulnerable.  And  he  would  act  against 
her  as  barbarians  of  old  acted  against  their  enemies,  when  they 
brought  the  captive  wives  and  children  in  front  of  the  battle, 
and  bade  the  foe  strike  through  them.  He  knew  how  Caroline 
loved  his  boy.     It  was  through  that  love  he  would  work  upon 
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]i<  r.  As  he  washes  lus  pretty  hands  for  Uiitiior,  and  bathes  his 
:..ii>l(i  btnw,  hs  arriuiges  hia  little  plan.  He  aiders  himitelf  to 
I  <  suit  ior  liooa  after  the  eeuoaJ  botUe  uf  oliLtet — aud  it  ap- 
{-.iii  the  doctor's  servants  were  uccastomed  to  the  delivery  of 
tKine  incEsages  from  their  master  U>  hiiuBelf.  The  plan  arranged, 
imn  lei  as  take  oai*  dJuner  and  oar  nine,  imd  make  ourselves  com- 
luitibie  nutil  the  momtutt  of  action.  In  his  wild-oats  days,  when 
LntDllisg  abroad  with  wild  and  noble  compamons,  Finnin  had 
intght  a  dnel  or  two,  and  was  always  remarkable  for  his  gaiety  of 
cuiitcmtion  and  the  hoe  appetite  which  he  ^owed  at  brealdast 
Ulvte  going  on  to  llie  field.  Bo,  perh&pE,  Qimt,  had  he  not  been 
^lup«£ed  by  prerioDa  drink,  might  have  takeu  the  alarm  by  remaik- 
1%  Pinaiu's  extra  conrtesy  and  gaiety,  as  they  dined  together.     It 

Wbeu  the  Becond  bottle  of  claret  was  engaged,  Dr.  Finnin  stiirts. 
nu  ius  an  advance  of  balf-an<honr  at  least  on  hJs  adversary,  or  on 
ilie  wiD  who  may  be  his  adversary.  If  the  Little  Sister  ie  at  hoiue, 
iia  fill  EGO  her — bo  will  lay  bare  his  candid  heart  to  her,  and  make 
1  liean  breast  of  it.     The  Little  Sister  was  at  home. 

"I  Irani  to  speak  to  yon  very  particularly  nbont  that  case  of 
jiuor  Lady  lliuuandliaw,"  saya  he,  dropping  his  voioe. 

"  I  will  atnp  out.  my  dear,  and  take  a  little  fresh  air,"  says 
CiHttio  Gam ;  mewiing  that  he  will  be  oflfto  the  "  Admiral  Byng ;  " 
itiie  two  aro  togotbur. 

^I  hm  had  sumetbing  on  my  conscience-     I  have  deceived 
KOnvliBet"  says  the  doctor,  with  the  beautii'nl  shining  forehead 

E"Ali,  ilr.  Firmin,*'  says  she,  bending  over  her  work;  "you've 
•  io  that." 

'"A  nun  whom  yon  knew  onee,  and  who  tvmpted  me  for  hie  own 

Ui  onJs  to  do  a  very  wrong  thing  by  yon — a  man  whom  I  thonght 

''nd  la  olive  : — Tofton  Hont,  who  performed  that— that  illegal  care- 

i-iuij at  Margate,  of  which  so  ofleu  and  oUoa  on  my  knees  I  bavs 

i"tiRit»d,  Caroline  I " 

t  I!lie  bcantiful  hands  aro  claspnl,  the  beautiful  deep  voice  tbrills 
gh  the  room ;  and  if  a  tear  or  two  can  be  squeexed  oat 
tifol  eyes,  I  daresay  the  doctor  will  not  be  sorry. 
t^Ro  has  been  here  to-day.  Him  and  Mr.  Philip  was  here  and 
Philip  has  told  you,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  " 
a  heaven,  on  the  word  of  u  gentleman,  when  I  said  he 
',,  Carolme,  I  thought  he  was  dead  I  Yes,  I  dcciore,  at  our 
ge,  Uaiwell— Dr.  Maxwell — who  had  beou  at  Cambridge  with 
g  that  our  old  iiicnd  Hunt  bad  died  in  Cuuada."  {This, 
d  biends  and  reudi:rE,  muy  not  have  been  the  precise  long 
;e  ir'irain,  Es^.  MJi).,  pulled ;  but  that  ha  twanged 
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a  fiamoas  lie  out,  wheneyer  there  was  occasion  £ar  the  wei^oii,  I 
assure  you  is  an  nndoubted  fact.)  "  Yes,  Dr.  Maxwell  told  me  ov 
old  friend  was  dead.  Our  old  friend  ?  My  worst  enemy  and  yonn ! 
But  let  that  pass.  It  was  he,  Caroline,  who  led  me  into  crimef 
which  I  have  never  ceased  to  deplore." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Firmin,"  sighs  the  Little  Sister,  '*  since  Fyo  known. 
you,  you  was  big  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself  in  that  way." 

*'  I  have  not  come  to  excuse  myself,  Caroline,"  says  the  deep 
sweet  voice.  '*  I  have  done  you  enough  wrong,  and  I  feel  it  here — 
at  this  heart.  I  have  not  come  to  speak  about  myself,  bat  of  some 
one  I  love  the  best  of  all  the  world — the  only  being  I  do  love — some 
one  you  love,  you  good  and  generous  soul — about  Philip.*' 

<*  What  is  it  about  Philip  ? "  asks  Mrs.  Brandon,  veiy 
quickly. 

''  Do  you  want  harm  to  happen  to  him  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  my  darling  boy,  no ! "  cries  the  Little  Sister,  clasping  ha 
little  hands. 

*'  Would  you  keep  him  from  harm  ?  " 

<<  Ah,  sir,  you  know  I  would.  Wlien  he  had  the  scarlet  fever, 
didn't  I  pour  the  drink  down  his  poor  throat,  and  nurse  him,  and 
tend  him,  as  if,  as  if — as  a  mother  would  her  own  child  7  " 

*'  You  did,  you  did,  you  noble,  noble  woman ;  and  hearen  Uess 
you  for  it  I  A  iather  does.  I  am  not  all  heartless,  Caroline,  as  you 
deem  me,  perhaps." 

''  I  don't  thmk  it's  much  merit,  your  loving  him,''  says  Caroline, 
resuming  her  sewing.  And,  perhaps,  she  thinks  within  herself, 
**  What  is  he  a  coming  to  ?  "  You  see  she  was  a  shrewd  little  person, 
when  her  passions  and  partialities  did  not  overcome  her  reason ;  and 
she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  elegant  Dr.  Firmin  whom 
she  had  admired  so  once  was  a — not  altogether  veracious  gentleman. 
Li  fact,  I  heard  her  myself  say  afterwards,  "  La  I  ho  used  to  talk  so 
fine,  and  slap  his  hand  on  his  heart,  you  know ;  but  I  usedn't  to 
believe  him,  no  more  than  a  man  in  a  play."  '*  It's  not  much  merit 
your  loving  that  boy,"  says  Caroline,  then.  <*  But  what  about 
him,  sir  ?  " 

Then  Firmin  explained.  This  man  Hunt  was  capable  of  any 
crime  for  money  or  revenge.     Seeing  Caroline  was  alive 

**  1  'spose  you  told  him  I  was  dead  too,  sir,"  says  she,  looking 
np  from  the  work. 

**  Spare  mo,  spare  me !  Years  ago,  perhaps,  when  I  had  lost 
sight  of  you,  I  may,  perhaps,  have  thought " 

''And  it's  not  to  you,  George  Brandon — it's  not  to  you,"  cries 
Caroline,  starting  up,  and  speaking  with  her  sweet,  innocent,  ring- 
ing voice  ;  "  it's  to  kind,  dear  friends, — it's  to  my  good  God  that  I 
owe  my  life,  which  you  had  flung  it  away.     And  I  paid  you  back  by 
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I  your  boy's  dear  life,  I  did,  under — tuder  Him  who  giretb 
!tii.     And  bless  His  luuiie  t  " 

in  uo  ft  good  wom&n,  and  I  am  a  bad,  sinfal  man,  CaroUtie," 
other.  "  Yon  saved  my  Philip's — onr  Philip's  life,  at  the 
yonr  own.  Now  I  tell  jou  that  another  immense  danger 
t  him,  and  may  come  upon  him  any  day  as  long  as  yonder 
al  is  alive.      Sopposo  his  character  is  assailed ;   suppose, 

;  JOS  dead,  I  mamed  another " 

k,  George,  yon  never  thoaght  me  dead ;  thongh,  perhaps, 
lud  it,  sir.    And  many  wonld  have  died,"  added  the  poor 

Kd^  Caroline  I  If  I  was  married  to  yon,  my  wife — Philip's 
—was  not  my  wife,  and  he  is  ber  natural  bod.  The  property 
(its  does  not  belong  to  him.  The  children  of  his  grandfatlier's 
Mgbter  claim  it,  und  Philip  is  a  beggar.  Philip,  bred  as  he 
1 — Philip,  the  heir  to  a  mother's  large  fortune." 
od — and  his  father's,  too  ?  "  asks  Caroline,  asxionsly. 
daren't  tell  you — tbongb,  no,  by  hearens  1  I  can  tmst  yon 
eiything.  My  own  great  gains  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
turns  which  have  been  almost  all  fatal.  There  has  been  a 
iging  oTer  mc,  Caroline — a  righteoas  punishment  for  having 
I  you.  I  sleep  with  a  sword  over  my  head,  which  may  &II 
iioy  me.  I  walk  with  a  volcano  under  my  feet,  which  may 
ly  day  and  annihilate  me.  And  people  speak  of  the  famona 
min,  the  rich  Dr.  Firmin,  the  prosperoii!)  Dr.  Firmin  t  I 
>ve  a  title  soon,  I  believe.  I  am  believed  to  be  happy,  and  I 
«,  and  the  wretchedest  man  alive." 

lime,  are  you  ?  "  said  Caroline.  "  There  was  a  woman  once 
*Te  kept  by  you,  only  jou — you  flung  her  away.    Look  here, 

Brandon.  It's  o\ct  with  us.  Years  and  years  ago  it  lies 
k  little  cherub  was  buried.  But  I  love  my  Philip ;  and  I 
■It  him,  no,  never,  never,  never." 

1  «s  the  doctor  turned  to  go  away,  Caroline  followed  him 
f  into  the  holt,  and  it  was  there  that  Philip  found  thetn. 
oline's  tender  "  never,  never,"  ran^  in  Philip's  memory  as  ho 
tidley's  party,  amidst  the  artists  and  authors  there  assembled. 
a  tbongbtful  and  silent.     Ho  did  not  laugh  very  load.     He 

praise  or  abuse  anybody  oatrageonsly,  as  was  the  wont  of 
>tt  emphatic  young  gentleman.  Uo  scarcely  contradicted  a 
■erson  ;  and,  perhaps,  when  Larkius  said  Scnmble'e  last  pic- 
■  beautiful,  or  Sogle,  the  critic  of  the  Coiinoiarvr,  praised 
a'a  last  novel,  contented  himself  with  a  scomfal  "  Ho  I  "  and 
t  his  whiskers  by  way  of  protest  anil  denial.  Had  bo  been 
ivnal  fine  spirits,  and  enjoying  his  ordinary  flow  of  talk,  he 
uire  informed  Larkins  and  the  assemhled  company  not  only 
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that  Scamblo  Was  an  impostor,  bat  tliat  he,  Larkins,  was  an  idiot 
for  admiriug  him.  He  would  have  informed  Bogle  that  he  vis  ia- 
fiatuatcd  about  that  jackass  Bowman,  that  cockney,  that  vretehad 
ignoramus,  who  didn't  know  his  own  or  any  other  language.  Hit 
would  have  taken  down  one  of  Bowman's  stories  from  the  ahel^  and 
proved  tho  follv,  imbecility,  and  crass  ignorance  of  that  waHhoL 
(Ridley  has  a  simple  little  stock  of  novels  and  poems  in  an  oil 
cabinet  in  his  studio,  and  reads  them  still  with  much  artless  wonder 
and  respect.)  Or,  to  be  sure,  Phil  would  have  asserted  proportions 
the  exact  contrary  of  those  here  maintained,  and  declared  that  Bow- 
man was  a  genius,  and  Scumble  a  most  accomplished  artiat.  Bat 
then,  you  know,  somebody  else  must  have  commenced  by  taking  the 
other  side.  Certainly  a  more  paradoxical,  and  provoking,  and  oiisti- 
nate,  and  contradictory  disputant  than  Mr.  Phil  I  never  knew.  I 
never  met  Dr.  Johnson,  who  died  before  I  came  up  to  tovn ;  bat  I 
do  believe  Phil  Finnin  would  have  stood  up  and  argued  era 
with  him. 

At  these  Thursday  divans  the  host  provided  the  modest  and 
kindly  refreshment,  and  Betsy  the  maid,  or  Yirgilio  the  modd,  « 
travelled  to  and  fro  with  glasses  and  water.  Each  guest  bnm^ 
his  own  smoke,  and  I  promise  you  there  were  such  liberal  ooniriba* 
tions  of  the  article,  that  the  studio  was  full  of  it ;  and  new  eomen 
nsed  to  be  saluted  by  a  roar  of  laughter  as  you  heard,  rather  than 
saw,  them  entering,  and  choking  in  the  fog.  It  was,  *' Holloa, 
Prodgers !  is  that  you,  old  boy  ?  "  and  the  beard  of  Prodgeis  (thit 
famous  sculptor)  would  presently  loom  through  the  cloud.  B  was, 
*'  Newcomc,  how  goes  ?  "  and  Mr.  ClivoNewcome  (a  mediocre  aitiit, 
I  must  own,  but  a  famous  good  fellow,  with  an  nncommoniy  pretty 
villa  and  pretty  and  rich  wife  at  Wimbledon)  would  make  his  appeir- 
ance,  and  be  warmly  greeted  by  our  little  host.  It  was,  *'  Is  thit 
you,  F.  B.  ?  would  you  like  a  link,  old  boy,  to  see  you  through  the 
fog?"  And  the  deep  voice  of  Frederick  Bay  ham,  Esquire  (the 
eminent  critic  on  Art),  would  boom  out  of  the  tobacco-mist,  and 
would  exclaim,  *'  A  link  ?  I  would  like  a  drink."  Ah,  ghosts  of 
youth,  again  ye  draw  near !  Old  figures  glinmier  through  the  doad. 
Old  songs  echo  out  of  the  distance.  What  were  you  saying  anoB 
about  Dr.  Johnson,  boys  2  I  am  sure  some  of  us  must  remember 
him.  As  for  me,  I  am  so  old,  that  I  might  have  been  at  Edial  school 
— the  other  pupil  along  with  little  Davy  Garrick  and  his  brother. 

We  had  a  bachelor's  supper  in  the  Temple  so  lately  that  I  think 
we  must  pay  but  a  very  brief  visit  to  a  smoking  party  in  Thomhan^ 
Street,  or  the  ladies  will  say  that  wo  are  too  fond  -of  bachelor  habits, 
and  keep  our  friends  away  from  their  charming  and  amiable  society. 
A  novel  must  not  smell  of  cigars  much,  nor  should  its  refined  and 
genteel  page  bo  stained  with  too  frequent  brandy  and  water.     PletSB 
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M,  then,  the  pnttle  of  th«  artiBtfl,  anUiorB,  uul  amatenrs 
d  kt  Sidlay's  diran.  Fuicy  Jiumui,  the  mini&tura  painter, 
more  liquor  than  any  nun  pTesent,  asking  his  neighbour 
t)  why  Kidlej  does  not  give  his  fitther  (the  old  butler)  fire 
to  wait ;  faggestiog  that  perhaps  the  old  man  is  gone  ont, 
attiDg  BOT«D-uid-Bixpenee  elsewhere  ;  pruaiDg  Ridley's  pie- 
id,  ud  ineering  at  it  in  an  undertone ;  and  when  a  man  of 
ppens  to  enter  the  room,  Bhambling  np  to  him,  and  fitmiing 
■ad  crmgiug  to  him  with  (hisome  praise  and  flattarf.  VHien 
Unan'i  back  is  turned,  Jarman  can  spit  epigrams  at  it.  I, 
will  nerer  forgive  Ridley,  and  always  oontinno  to  hato  him  ; 
Hat  Jarman  will,  aa  long  as  he  is  prosperons,  and  enrse  him 
tm  the  world  estoems  him.  Look  at  ^m,  th«  inenmbeot  of 
nue  hard  by,  coming  in  to  join  the  literaiy  and  artistic 
f,  and  choking  in  bis  white  neckcloth  to  the  diTersioo  of  all 
ftay  nho  can  Bee  him  !  Sixteen,  ughteen,  twen^  men  are 
■d.  0p«9i  the  windows,  or  sure  they  will  all  be  stifled  with 
ka  I  Why,  it  fills  the  whole  boiuo  lo,  that  the  little  Bister 
ifm  hor  parlour  window  on  the  gronnd-fioor,  and  gasp  for 

'•  bead  and  cigar  are  thrDsi  oat  from  a  window  above,  and 
thoe,  mnsing  about  his  own  aflairs,  as  hia  amoke  ascends 
tics.     Yoong  Ur.  Philip  Finnin  is  known  to  bo  wealthy,  and 
at  giTes  Tcry  good  parties  in  Old  Parr  Street,  bo  Jarman 
f  to  Phi]  and  wants  a  little  fresh  air  too.     He  enters  into 
ition  by  abusing  Ridley's  pictnre  that  is  on  tho  easel. 
iwybody  is  praising  it ;  what  do  gem  think  of  it,  Ur.  Firmin  ? 
acr  drawing  about  those  eyes,  isn't  there  ?  " 
there  ?  "  growls  Phil, 
■flood  colour." 
k  I  '■  says  Phil. 

M  eonpositioQ  is  so  clearly  prigged  from  Raphael." 
«Mdl" 

beg  your  pardna.  I  don't  think  yon  know  who  I  am," 
•  the  other,  with  a  simper. 

at,  I  do,"  says  Phil,  glaring  at  him.  "  Yoa'ro  a  painter, 
r  name  in  Ur.  Envy." 

rt"  shrieks  the  pointer;  but  bo  is  addressing  himself  to 
I  tt  Phil's  coat,  t^e  superior  half  of  Mr.  Firmiu's  body  i> 
ugontuf  the  window.  Now,  yon  may  speak  of  a  man  btbind 
:,  but  not  to  him.  So  Mr.  Jarman  withdraws,  and  addresses 
&ce  to  &eo,  lo  somebody  else  in  tho  company.  I  daresay 
«•  that  qpstart,  impudent,  bamptioos  young  doctor's  son. 
Dot  owned  that  Philip  was  o(len  very  rade  ?  and  to-night  he 
ipecially  bad  hnmoor. 
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Ab  he  ctknticaes  to  Btare  into  the  street,  who  is  Uutt  vho  li» 
jnat  reeled  up  ki  the  railings  below,  and  is  talking  in  at  Tin. 
Brandon's  window  9  Whose  bhuskgaud  Toice  and  langh  an  tluM 
which  Phil  rtcognizeB  with  a  shudder?  It  is  the  Toice  and  ii«^ 
of  onr  friend  Mr.  Eant,  whom  Philip  left,  not  \erj  long  since,  Mu 
his  father's  Ii»usc  in  Old  Parr  Street;  and  both  of  those  ^miliii 
Eonnds  are  muro  vinous,  more  odious,  more  impudent  than  the;  ictK 
even  two  hours  sgo, 

"Holloa!  I  Eay!"  he  calls  out  with  a  laugh  and  a  cone. 
"Pst!  Mrs.  WbstdyoQcallem !  Hang  it  I  don't  shot  the  windoi. 
Let  a  fellow  iot"  and  ns  he  looks  towards  the  upper  wiiJiiv, 
where  Philip's  head  and  host  appear  dark  before  the  light,  Hum 
cries  ont,  "  Holloa  I  what  game's  op  now,  I  wonder  ?  Snf^wr  ui 
ball.  Shonldn't  be  Barprised."  And  he  hiccups  a  waltz  tnue,  ui 
clatters  time  to  it  with  his  dirty  boots. 

"  Mrs.  Whafdjoueall !  Mre.  B — ! "  the  sot  then  recommenctt 
to  shriek  ont.  "  Mnst  see  yon— most  particular  business.  Ptinlt 
and  confidential.  Hear  of  something  to  jonr  idrantage."  ixi 
rap,  rap,  rap,  be  is  now  thnndGring  at  the  door.  In  the  datter  d 
twenty  Toicee  few  hear  Hunt's  noise  except  Philip ;  or,  if  they  ie, 
only  imagine  that  another  of  Ridley's  guests  is  arriving. 

At  the  hull  door  there  is  talk  and  altercation,  and  the  hi^ 
shriek  of  a  well-known  odioas  voice.  Philip  moves  quickly  (reus 
bis  window,  sbonldci's  friend  Jannan  at  the  studio  door,  and  hnstiin); 
past  him,  ohtaias,  no  dooht,  more  good  wishes  from  that  ingeniom 
artist.  Philip  is  so  rade  and  overbearing  that  I  really  haTe  a  mind 
to  depose  him  from  his  place  of  hero,  only  yon  see,  we  are  committed. 
His  name  is  on  the  page  overhead,  and  we  can't  take  it  down  tui 
put  up  another.  The  Liltlo  twister  is  standing  in  her  hall  by  lla 
just  opened  dour,  and  remonstrating  mth  Mr.  Hont,  who  appears  to 
wish  to  force  his  way  in. 

"Pooh  I  shstoff,  my  dear!  If  he's  here  I  mnsht  see  him-' 
particnlar  business — get  ont  of  that !  "  and  bo  reels  forward  agaimt 
little  Caroline's  shoulder. 

"Get  awav,  you  hnite,  yon!"  cries  fhe  little  lady.  "Go 
home,  Mr.  Hnnt ;  yon  are  worse  than  yon  were  this  morning."  9m 
is  a  resolnto  little  woman,  and  puts  ont  a  firm  little  arm  against  tlua 
odious  invader.  She  has  seen  patients  in  hospital  raging  in  fever : 
she  is  not  frightened  by  a  tipsy  man.  "  La  !  is  it  yoa,  Ur.Hiilip? 
Whoever  will  take  this  horrid  man  ?  He  ain't  fit  to  go  npstuts 
among  the  gentlemen  ;  indeed  he  ain't." 

"  Yon  said  Firmin  was  here — and  it  isn't  the  father.  It'a  the 
enb  t  I  want  the  doctor.  Where's  the  doctor  ? "  hieenpa  the 
chaplain,  lurching  against  the  wall ;  and  then  he  looks  at  Philip 
with  bloodshot  eyes  that  twinkle  hate.      "  Who  wantsh  ^n,  i 
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shlikc  to  knoxF  ?  H«d  enough  of  yoa  already  t«-day.  Conccitcil 
bnite.  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  sortawnj  !  I  ain't  afraid  of  yon — 
ain't  afraid  anybody.  Tiino  was  when  1  was  a  young  man  fight  yon 
as  soon  as  look  at  yon.     I  Eay,  Philip  !  " 

"  Go  home,  now.  Do  go  home,  there's  a  good  man,"  saya  tho 
landlady. 

"  I  Ray  I  Look  hero — hie — hi  I  Philip  I  On  yonr  word  as  a 
Itentlcman,  yonr  father's  not  here  ?  IIo'b  a  sly  old  boots,  Brummell 
Firmin  is — Trinity  man — I'm  not  a  Trinity  man~CaTpu3  mart.  I 
say  Philip,  give  us  yonr  band.  Bear  no  malice.  Look  here — 
Bomcthiog  Teiy  particnlar.  After  dinner — went  into  Air  Street — 
you  know — rouge  ijarmf,  ft  coulriir — cleaned  ont,  on  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman  and  Master  of  Arts  of  the  nnivcrsity  of  Cambrid);o.  So 
was  your  litther — no,  he  went  ont  in  medicine.  I  sity,  Philip,  hand 
Od  out  five  Bovcreigna,  and  let's  tr)'  tho  Inck  again  I  What,  yon 
won't?     It'a  mean,  I  say.     Don't  be  mean." 

"  Oh,  here's  five  shillings  I  Go  and  have  a  cab.  Fcteh  a  cab 
fur  hiin,  Yirgilio,  do  !  "  cries  the  mistress  of  tho  honse. 

"  That's  not  enough,  my  dear  I  "  cries  tho  chaplain,  advancing 
tottanls  Mrs,  Brandon,  with  such  a  leer  and  air,  that  Philip,  half 
(-bilked  with  passion,  runs  forward,gripsHunt  by  the  collar,  and  crying 
r>ul,  "  Yon  hlthy  scoundrel ;  an  this  is  not  my  house,  I  may  kick  you 
nut  of  it  !  " — in  another  instant  has  run  Hnnt  through  tbu  pasoaifo, 
Lurli-d  hint  down  the  steps,  and  scut  him  sprawlmg  into  thf  kennel. 

"  Row  down  below,"  says  lioscbury,  placidly,  looking  from  above. 
'-  Personal  confiict,  Intoxicated  iniUvidnal — in  gutter.  Our  im- 
pctaons  friend  has  floored  him." 

Hunt,  after  a  niomeut,  sits  np  and  glares  at  Philip.  He  is  not 
burt.  Perhaps  the  shock  has  sobered  him.  He  thinks,  perhaps, 
PhiUp  is  going  to  strike  again.  "  Hands  olT,  bastard  I  "  shneks  out 
the  prostrate  wretch. 

■■  Oh,  Philip,  Philip  t  He's  mad, he's  tipsy  !  "  cries  out  tho  Littlo 
Sister,  ninniug  into  tho  street.  Sho  puts  hor  anns  round  Philip. 
"  Don't  mind  him,  dear — hu's  mad  !  Policeman  !  The  gentleman 
had  had  too  much.     Como  in,  PhiLp  ;  eomo  in  1  " 

She  took  him  into  her  littlo  room.  She  was  pleased  with  the 
Ijallantry  of  the  boy.  She  liked  to  see  hini  jnst  now,  standing  over 
kr  enemy,  eonragooos,  victorious,  her  champion.  "  La  I  how 
wvage  he  did  look  ;  and  how  brave  and  strung  you  arc !  Bat  the 
little  wretch  ain't  fit  to  stand  before  such  ns  you  !  "  And  sho  passed 
htt  little  hand  down  his  arm,  of  which  the  rauBcles  were  all  in  a 
qoiTcr  from  the  recent  skirmish. 

"  What  did  the  scoundrel  mean  by  calling  me  bastard "? "  said 
nilip,  the  wild  bine  eyes  glaring  round  about  with  more  than 
viiaMTj  fierceness. 
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'*  Nonsense,  dear  I  Who  minds  anything  he  sajs,  that  betit? 
His  language  is  always  horrid  ;  he*s  not  a  gentleman.  He  had  hid 
too  mnch  this  morning  when  he  was  here.  What  maftten  whak  he 
says  ?  He  won't  know  anything  ahont  it  to-morrow.  But  it  hh 
kind  of  my  Philip  to  rescue  his  poor  little  nurse,  wasn't  it  ?  like  a 
novel.  Come  in,  and  let  mo  make  you  some  tea.  Don't  gp  to  w 
more  smoking :  you  have  had  enough.     Come  in  and  talk  to  me." 

And,  as  a  mother,  with  sweet  pious  face,  yearns  to  her  laUk 
children  from  her  seat,  she  fondles  him,  she  watches  him ;  she  filb 
her  teapot  from  her  singing  kettle.  She  tallu — ^talks  in  her  hoadf 
way,  and  on  this  subject  and  that.  It  is  a  wonder  how  she  pnt&i 
on,  who  is  generally  rather  silent.  She  won't  see  Phil's  ejea,  w\aA 
are  following  her  about  very  strangely  and  fiercely.    And  when  igiii 

he  mutters,  **  What  did  he  mean  by "     "  La,  my  dear,  hot 

cross  you  are  !  "  she  breaks  out.  ''It's  always  so ;  you  won't  be 
happy  without  your  cigar.  Here's  a  cheeroot,  a  beanty  I  Pa  hioiigkt 
it  home  from  the  club.  A  China  captain  gave  him  some.  Yon  mnst 
light  it  at  the  little  end.  There  !  "  And  if  I  could  draw  the  pictme 
which  my  mind  sees  of  her  lighting  Phil's  cheroot  for  him,  and 
smiling  the  while,— of  the  little  innocent  Dalilah  coaxing  and  iriieed* 
ling  this  young  Samson,  I  know  it  would  be  a  pretty  picture.  I  wok 
Ridley  would  sketch  it  for  me. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

DAMOCLES. 


On  the  next  morning,  at  an  hour  so  early  that  Old  Parr  Street  iv 
scarce  awake,  and  oven  the  maids  who  wash  the  broad  steps  of  ihs 
houses  of  tho  tailors  and  medical  gentlemen  who   inhabit  tbit 
region  had  not  yet  gone  down  on  their  knees  before  their  respedn* 
doors,  a  ring  was  heard  at  Dr.  Firmin's  night-bell,  and  when  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  yawning  attendant,  a  little  person  in  a  grey  gofwa 
and  a  black  bonnet  made  her  appearance,  handed  a  note  to  the  scranfti 
and  said  the  case  was  most  urgent  and  the  doctor  must  come  at  (met. 
Was  not  Lady  Humandhaw  the  noble  person  whom  we  last  mentioiiadv 
as  the  invalid  about  whom  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  had  spoken  a  few     1 
wonls  on  the  previous  evening  ?    The  Little  Sister,  ibr  it  was  8he» 
used  the  very  same  name  to  the  servant,  who  retired  gmmUing  ia 
woken  up  his  master  and  deliver  the  note. 

Nurse  Brandon  sate  awhile  in  the  great  gannt  dimng-zoam  where 
hung  the  portrait  of  the  doctor  in  his  splendid  black  collar  and  enfi^ 
and  contemplated  this  masterpiece  until  an  invasion  of  hoaaemaidB  drofe 
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her  fr>im  the  apartnioDt,  when  she  took  refngo  In  that  other  little  room 
to  wliich  Uis.  Firmiu's  portrait  bad  been  con«i^ed. 

"  That's  like  him  ever  bo  many  years  and  years  ago,"  she  thinks. 
*'  It  ia  a  little  hnndsomcr ;  bat  it  baa  his  wicked  look  that  I  naed  to 
think  so  killing,  and  ao  did  my  sisters  both  of  them — they  were  ready 
lo  tear  ont  each  other's  eyes  forjealoasy.  And  that's  Mrs.  Firmin'sl 
Well,  I  suppose  the  painter  haven't  flattered  her.  If  he  have  she 
could  have  been  no  groat  things,  Mrs.  F.  conldn't."  And  the  doctor, 
CDtcring  softly  by  the  opened  door  and  over  the  thick  Turkey  carpet, 
cornea  np  to  her  >toiiieles)i,  and  finds  the  Little  Sister  gazing  at  the 
portrmit  of  the  departed  lady. 

"  Oh,  it's  yon,  is  it  ?  I  wonder  whether  yon  treated  her  no  better 
than  yon  trMted  me.  Dr.  F.  ?  I've  a  notion  nhe's  not  the  only  ooe. 
Sho  don't  look  happy,  poor  thing,"  says  the  little  lady. 

"  What  ia  it,  Caroline  ?  "  aska  the  deep-voiced  doctor  ;  "  and 
what  brings  yon  so  early  ?  " 

The  IJttle  Sister  then  eiplaina  to  him.  "  Lost  niglit  after  ho 
went  kway  Hunt  came,  snro  enough.  He  had  been  drinking.  Ho 
wan  very  radc,  and  Philip  ivnnldn't  bear  it.  Philip  lind  a,  gi>ad 
c.inTn<ic  of  his  own  and  a  hot  blood.  And  Philip  thought  Hunt  waa 
int-nlling  her,  tbe  Little  Sister.  So  tie  np  with  his  hand,  and  down 
^■.tes  Mr.  Hnnt  on  the  pavement.  ^N'ell,  when  ho  was  down  be  was 
in  :i  ilreailful  iray,  and  he  cnlled  Philip  a  dreadful  name." 

••  .\  name  ?  what  name  ?  "  Then  Caroline  told  the  doctir  tho 
iirinic  Mr-  Hunt  had  usi.'d;  and  if  Firmin's  fare  nsunlly  looked 
wicked.  I  daresay  it  did  not  seem  very  angelical  when  be  lienrd  how 
thi^  odiiins  name  had  been  applied  to  his  sou.  "  Can  he  do  Philip  a 
miwhief?"  Carolinn  continued.  "I  thought  I  was  bonnd  to  tell 
his  father.  Look  here,  Dr.  F.,  I  don't  wnnt  to  do  my  dear  boy  a 
twmi. — Bat  euppose  what  you  told  mo  Inst  night  isn't  true — as  I 
don't  tfamk  yon  much  tnind  1 — mind — snying  Ihingn  as  arc  iucorrcct, 
yon  know,  when  ns  women  are  in  tho  ease.  But  suppose  when  you 
played  the  villain,  thinking  only  to  take  in  n  poor  innocent  girl  of 
HitMB,  it  waa  yon  who  wrrc  took  in,  and  that  I  was  your  real  wife 
•Her  M  f    There  would  he  a  panishment !  " 

"  I  sbonld  have  an  honest  and  good  wife,  Caroline,"  Raid  tho 
doetor.  with  a  groan. 

"Thia  would  be  a  pnnishment,  not  for  you,  but  for  my  poor 
Philip,"  the  woman  goes  on.     "  What  has  he  done,  that  his  honest 

»  shnnld  be  took  from  him — and  his  fortnne  perhaps  ?     I  have 

I  lying  broad  awake  all  night  thinking  of  him.     Mi,  (ieorgo 

adoD  I  Why,  why  did  you  come  to  my  poor  old  tnthrr's  Iioum, 
mi  bring  this  misery  down  nu  me,  and  on  your  child  unborn  ?  " 

"  On  mjaelf,  tho  worst  of  all,"  says  the  doctor. 

"Ton  deserve  it.      Dnt  it's  us  innocent  that  boa  bad,  or  will 
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haye  to  suffer  most.  Oh,  George  Brandon !  Think  of  a  poor  duU, 
flung  away,  and  left  to  starve  and  die,  vithont  eireii  so  modi  ai 
knowing  your  real  name  !  Think  of  your  boy,  peiliaps  bnm^  to 
shame  and  poverty  through  your  fault !  " 

*'  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  often  think  of  my  wrong  ?  **  says  the 
doctor.  **  That  it  does  not  cause  me  sleepless  nights,  and  hours  of 
anguish  ?  Ah  !  Caroline !  "  and  he  looks  in  the  glass. — *'  I  am  not 
shaved,  and  it*s  very  unbecoming/*  he  thinks  ;  that  is,  if  I  may  dan 
to  read  his  thoughts,  as  I  do  to  report  his  unheard  words. 

**  You  think  of  your  wrong  now  it  may  be  found  out,  I  daresay!  ** 
says  Caroline.  "  Suppose  this  Hunt  turns  against  yon  ?  He  is 
desperate  ;  mad  for  drink  and  money ;  has  been  in  gaol — as  be  said 
this  very  niglit  to  me  and  my  papa.  He*]l  do  or  say  anything.  If 
you  treat  him  hard,  and  Philip  have  treated  him  luud — not  bardtf 
than  served  him  right  though — he*ll  pull  the  house  down  and  bimseif 
under  it,  but  he'll  bo  revenged.  Perhaps  he  drank  so  much  last 
night,  that  he  may  have  forgot.  But  I  fear  he  means  mischief^  and 
I  came  here  to  say  so,  and  hoping  that  you  might  be  kept  on  your 
guard.  Doctor  F.,  and  if  you  have  to  quarrel  with  him,  I  don't  knov 
what  you  ever  will  do,  I  am  sure — no  more  than  if  yon  bad  to  fight 
a  chimucy-sweep  iu  the  street.  I  have  been  awake  all  night  thinking, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  the  daylight,  I  determined  I  would  mn  and 
tell  you." 

*'  AMien  he  called  Philip  that  name,  did  the  boy  seem  mnch 
disturbed  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

*'  Yes;  he  referred  to  it  again  and  again — though  I  tried  to  coax 
him  out  of  it.  But  it  was  on  his  mind  last  night,  and  I  am  sore  he 
will  think  of  it  the  first  thing  this  morning.  Ah,  yes,  doctor !  con- 
science will  sometimes  let  a  gentleman  doze;  but  after  discoveiy 
has  come,  and  opened  your  curtains,  and  said,  '  Yon  desired  to  be 
called  early  ! '  there's  little  use  in  trying  to  sleep  much.  Yon  look 
very  much  frightened.  Dr.  F."  the  nurse  continues.  "  Yon  haven't 
such  a  courage  as  Philip  has ;  or  as  you  had  when  you  were  a  young 
man,  and  came  a  leading  poor  girls  astray.  You  used  to  be  afinsid  i 
nothing  then.  Do  you  remember  that  fellow  on  board  the  steamboat 
in  Scothind  in  our  wedding  trip  ?  and,  la,  I  thought  you  was  going 
to  kill  him.  That  poor  little  Lord  Cinqbars  told  me  ever  so  mai^ 
stories  then  about  your  courage  and  shooting  people.  It  wasn't  veiy 
courageous,  leaving  a  poor  girl  without  even  a  name,  and  scarce  a 
guinea,  was  it  ?  But  I  ain't  come  to  call  up  old  stories^-only  to 
warn  you.  Even  in  old  times,  when  he  married  us,  and  I  thought 
he  was  doing  a  kindness,  I  never  could  abide  this  horrible  man.  In 
Scotland,  when  you  was  away  shooting  with  your  poor  little  lord,  the 
things  Hunt  used  to  say  and  look  was  deadful.  I  wonder  how  ever 
you,  who  were  gentlemen,  could  put  up  with  such  a  fellow !    Ah, 
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lat  ITU  ft  gftd  Itoneymoon  of  ours !  I  wonder  whjr  Tm  thinking  of 
,  iww  ?  I  mppoM  it's  from  having  seen  the  picture  of  the  other 
ne — poor  laAj  t  " 

"  I  haTo  told  joa,  Caroline,  that  I  was  bo  wild  and  desperate  at 
bat  nnhappf  time,  I  was  scarcelj  accoiintable  for  my  actions.  If  I 
dt  jon,  it  was  becanse  I  had  no  other  resource  but  flight.  I  was  a 
nined,  pennilesa  man,  bnt  for  my  marriage  with  Lonisa  Ringwood. 
.'oa  don't  suppose  the  maningo  was  happy  ?  Happy  I  when  huTe  I 
ver  been  happy  ?  My  lot  ia  to  be  wrctobed,  and  bring  wrctcheduesa 
own  on  those  I  love  I — on  yon,  on  my  father,  on  my  wife,  on  my 
oy — I  am  a  doomed  man.  Ah,  that  the  innocent  shonld  saffer  for 
le  1 "  And  oar  fiiond  looks  askance  in  the  glass,  at  the  blae  chin 
nd  hollow  ejta  which  make  his  guilt  look  the  more  haggard. 

"  I  nercr  had  my  lines,"  the  Little  Sister  continued,  "  I  never 
new  there  were  papers,  or  writings,  or  anything  bnt  a  ring  and  a 
lergyman,  when  yoa  married  lue.  Bat  I've  beard  tcU  that  people 
1  Scotland  don't  waut  a  clergyman  at  all ;  and  if  tbcy  call  them- 
elvcs  man  and  wifu,  tbcy  are  man  and  wife.  Now,  sir,  Mr.  and 
In.  Brandon  certainly  did  travel  together  in  Scotland — witness  that 
aan  whom  yon  wltc  going  to  throw  into  the  lake  for  being  rode  to 
osr  wife— and  .  ...  La  !  Don't  fly  ont  so  I  It  wasn't  me,  a  pnor 
jrt  of  sixteen,  who  did  wrong.  It  was  yon,  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
ru  years  and  years  older." 

Whin  Brandon  carried  off  his  poor  litUo  victim  and  wife,  there 
lad  bcf  n  a  jonmey  to  Scotland,  where  Lord  Cinqbars,  then  alive,  bad 
porting  qnarters.  His  lordship's  chaplain,  Mr.  Unnt,  had  been  of 
he  party,  which  fule  very  soon  afterwords  separated.  Death  seized 
o  Cinqbars  at  Xajiles.  Debt  canacd  Fitmin — Brandon,  as  he  called 
limself  then — to  tly  the  country.  The  chaplain  wandered  from  gaol 
o  gaol.  And  as  for  poor  little  Caroline  Brandon,  I  sappose  the 
insband  who  had  married  her  under  a  false  name  thonght  that  to 
iscspe  her,  leave  her,  and  disown  her  altogether,  was  an  oosiEr  and 
ess  daogcroas  plan  than  to  continne  relations  with  her.  So  one 
[ay,  bnr  months  aSict  their  marriage,  the  young  conplo  being  tbcn 
it  Dover,  Curolinc's  busbitnd  happened  to  go  out  fur  a  walk.  Bnt 
K  sent  away  a  purtmauteiLU  by  the  back  door  when  he  went  oat  for 
he  walk,  and  as  Caroline  was  w.iiting  for  her  little  dinner  some 
loara  after,  the  purtor  wliu  curried  tbo  ]ugga(;c  came  with  a  little  note 
rom  her  dearest  G.  B. ;  and  it  was  full  of  little  fond  eipn-s.^ions  of 
cgard  and  affection,  such  as  gentlemen  put  into  little  noIeK;  bnt 
Uarest  G.  B.  said  the  bailiffs  were  upon  him,  and  one  of  them  had 
inired  that  morning,  and  be  must  fly :  and  be  took  half  the  money 
H  had,  and  left  half  for  bis  little  Carry.  And  he  woald  be  back 
•on,  and  arrange  mattors  ;  or  tell  her  where  to  write  nud  follow 
B>     And  she  was  to  take  care  of  her  little  health,  and  to  write  a 
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great  deal  to  her  Goorgy.  And  she  did  oot  know  liow  to  wiitm  n^ 
well  then  ;  but  she  did  her  best,  and  improved  t,  gnat  deal ;  fa^. 
indeed,  E;he  ATi\)to  a  ^^rtat  dcul,  poor  thing.  Sheets  and  mhtrli 
of  paper  she  bJoticd  with  ink  oad  leors.  And  tiien  the  nuKte;  wtt 
spent ;  and  the  next  monej ;  and  no  more  come,  and  no  more  letteB. 
And  ehc  was  alone  at  aeo,  sinking,  when  it  pleased  lieaTra  to  nad 
that  friejd  who  rescued  her.  It  is  snch  a  sad,  sad  little  atoiy,  tkii 
in  fact  I  don't  like  dwelling  on  it ;  not  coring  to  look  npoB  poor 
imioeent,  tmsting  creatures  in  pun. 

.  .  .  \VeU,  then,  when  Caroline  exclaimed,  "  La !  dim't  fly  wt 
BO,  Dr.  Firmin !  "  I  sappose  the  doctor  had  been  crjring  out,  oal 
swearing  fiercely,  at  the  recollections  of  his  friend  Mr.  BiandoB, 
and  at  the  danger  which  possibly  hnng  over  that  gentlaua. 
Uairiage  ceremonies  are  dangerous  risks  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  Ton 
can't  pretend  to  many  even  a  poor  old  banlmipt  lod^ng-Iioiiie- 
keeper's  daaghter  withoat  some  risk  of  being  broDght  sDboeqiunth' 
to  book.  If  yon  have  a  vulgar  wiie  alive,  and  aftmrarda  dwoae  U 
learc  her  and  many  an  earl's  niece,  yea  will  come  to  tnmbk, 
however  well  connected  you  oro  and  highly  placed  in  aocie^. 
If  yoD  have  had  thirty  thousand  pounds  with  wife  No.  2,  and  haw 
to  pay  it  back  on  a  sudden,  the  pajinent  may  be  inconToiienL 
Yon  may  be  tried  for  bigamy,  and  sentenced,  goodness  knows  to 
what  punishment.  At  any  rate,  if  the  mnttor  is  made  pnblic,  sal 
yon  are  a  most  respectable  man,  moving  in  the  highest  BuentiEe 
and  social  circles,  those  circles  toav  be  disposed  to  request  jon  ts 
walk  out  of  their  circumference.  A  novelist,  I  know,  ought  to  ban 
no  likes,  dislikes,  pity,  partiality  for  his  characters  ;  but  I  dedinl 
cannot  help  feeling  a  respectful  compassion  for  a  gentleman,  who.  ia 
consequence  of  a  youthful,  and,  I  nm  sure,  sincerely  regreUed  foilrt 
may  he  liable  to  lose  his  fortune,  his  place  in  BOciety,  and  hii  con- 
^derablc  practice.  Punishment  hasn't  a  right  to  come  with  and  i 
pede  claudo.  There  onght  to  be  limitations ;  and  it  is  shabby  and 
revengcfiil  of  Justice  to  present  her  little  bill  when  it  baa  bca 
more  than  twenty  years  owing  .  .  .  Having  had  his  talk  out 
with  the  Little  Sister,  having  a  long  past  crime  suddenly  toks 
down  from  the  shelf;  having  a  remorse,  long  since  supposed  to  bt 
dead  and  buried,  stLddenly  starting  up  in  the  most  blustering, 
hoislcrons,  inconvenient  manner;  having  a  rngo  and  terror  teariog 
him  within ;  I  con  ^Lncv  this  most  respcctahio  physician  gtwf 
abont  his  day's  work,  and  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  hinL 
Who  is  to  heal  the  physician  ?  Is  he  not  more  sick  at  heart  ihui 
most  of  his  patients  that  day  ?  He  bus  to  listen  to  Lady  Megnm 
cockling  for  half  an  hour  at  luai^,  and  describing  her  little  ailmcntc. 
He  baa  to  ll-.ten,  and  never  once  to  dare  to  say,  "  Confound  vou,  oU 
chatterbox  t     What  are  yon  prating  about  your  ailments  to  me,  who 
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g  lul  toKnre  whilst  I  sm  smirking  in  joor  lace  ?  "  He 
(o  wear  Uw  in^qiiriling  sinile,  to  breathe  the  gentle  joke,  to 
lole,  to  wkispv  hope,  to  atlminifitflr  remedy ;  and  all  day, 
tapa,  he  seea  no  one  so  utterly  aiek,  so  aad,  so  deBptiriug,  aa 
aetf. 

The  £r¥t  perwn  on  Thorn  he  had  to  praetise  hypoorisy  that  day 
hia  own  Mm,  whe  ebose  to  oome  to  breakfast — a  meal  of  which 
■nd  ttther  seldom  new  partook  in  company.     "  What  does  ho 
w,  asd  what  does  he  sospect  ?"  are  the  other's  thongbts ;  but  a 
ing  gloom  is  on  Philip's  face,  and  the  lather's  eyes  look  into  the 
s,  bnt  cannot  penetrate  their  darkness. 
**  Did  yon  stay  late  last  night,  Philip  ?  "  any*  fafH. 
■'yes,  air,  mther  late, "  answers  the  ton. 
"Fhaaant  party?" 

"  Ko,  itr,  stnpid.     Your  Iziend  Mr,  Hnnt  wanlad  to  eome  in. 
«ns  drank,  and  mde  to  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pat 
oat  of  the  door.    He  was  dreadAilly  violent  and  abusive." 
**  Swoie  a  good  deal,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  Fierosly,  sir,  and  called  nsmes." 

I  daisaay  Philip's  heart  beat  so  when  he  said  these  Isst  words, 

they  ware  inaudible :   at  all  events,  Philip's   father  did  not 

ar  to  pay  ranch  attention  to  the  words,  for  be  wss  busy  reading 

Vontiitff  PoK,  and  behiud  that  sheet  of  fssbionablc  news  hid 

iver  eiprcssion  of  agony  there  might  be  on  his  face.     Philip 

«rds  told  his  present  biographer  of  this  breakfast  meeting  and 

-  tile-a-titt.     "  I  bnmed  to  ask  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 

Ird's  words  of  the  past  night,"  Philip  said  to  his  biographer ; 

I  did   not  (!arc,  Gomt-hon-.     Yun  see,  Pcndcnnis,  it  is  not 

It  to  say  pomt-plonk  to  yoar  father,  '  bir,  are  yon  a  confirmed 

rd,  or  are  you  not  ?     Is  it  possible  that  you  bave  mode  a 

Bamof^c,  Bt<  yonder  other  rascal  hinted ;  uid  that  my  own 

\KJ  and  njy  mother's  t-Mi  fume,  an  nel!  as  poor,  lianuless 

>*■  henour  and   happiness,   have  been   dcKtroycJ   by  your 

'    But   I  had   Liin   awake   all   night   fhiukiug  about  that 

1  Hunt'rt  words,  and  whether  there  wse  any  meaning  beyond 

malice  in  what  be  Baid."     Bo  we  find  that  three  people  had 

bad  night  iu  cnui^iuenco  of  Mr.  Firmiu's  evil  belmvioar  of 

weoly  vciiTH  back,  wbieh  sorely  was  a  most  unreasonable 

at   f'.r  a  i^iii  uf  snch  ulil    Jute.     I  v\th,  dearly  beloved 

oncr.^.  we  could  tiike  all  the  puiiiBhmcnt  fur  uur  individual 

our  iiiilividiml  sbuulclcm :  but  wu  drag  others  down  with 

«  the  fji't ;  atiil  wluii  Mocheath  iit  cuudi'iiiiiL'd  t.)  bang,  it 

id  Lni'y  who  havu  to  weep  ond  sulfur  and  wear  pitcons 

u  iJi'.lr  liLartj  long  after  the  Uurc-devil  rogue  has  jumped 

uni  laJdcr. 
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"  Well,  sir,  ho  did  not  Eaj  a  word,"  eaid  Philip,  recounting  Ha 
meeting  ta  his  friend  ;  "  not  a  n'ord,  at  least,  regar^ng  the  nutta 
both  of  HH  bad  on  our  heart.  Bnt  about  fashion,  paities,  pohtiei, 
he  discooTBed  mnch  more  freely  than  was  Dsnal  with  him.  He  nil 
I  might  hare  had  Lord  Ringwaod'a  Beat  for  Whipham  but  for  i^ 
nnfoitnnate  politics.  What  made  a  radical  of  me,  he  asked,  vb 
was  natorallj  one  of  the  most  httnghtj  men  9  (and  Uttt,  I  think, 
perhaps  lam,"  sajs  Phil,  "and  a  good  man;  liberal  fellows  m). 
I  shoold  calm  don-n,  ho  was  sure — I  shonld  calm  down,  and  be  of  Ik 
politics  del  homines  da  monde." 

Philip  could  not  say  to  his  lather,  "  Sir,  it  is  seeing  jon  cringt 
before  groat  ones  that  has  set  mj  own  back  up."  There  weie 
coantless  ptuiits  about  which  father  and  son  conld  not  speak ;  and  a 
invisible,  uiiexprcs^d,  perfectly  nnintelligible  mistrast  alwajs  m 
present  wbcci  those  two  were  tiu-a-tetf. 

Their  meal  was  scarce  ended  when  entered  to  them  Ux.  HmiL 
with  his  hat  on.  I  was  not  present  at  tho  time,  and  cannot  speak  •> 
a.  certainty;  bnt  I  Bhould  think  at  bis  ominous  appeanuiee  Pbil^ 
may  ha^ro  turned  red  aud  Lis  father  pale.  "  Xow  is  the  time,"  botk 
I  daresay,  Ibonght ;  and  the  doctor  remembered  his  stormy  yomig 
days  of  foreij^u  gambling,  intrigiic,  and  dnel,  when  he  wfta  pnt  on  hi) 
ground  before  his  adrereary,  and  bidden,  at  a  given  ngnal,  to  Git 
One,  two,  tlireel  Each  man's  hand  was  armed  with  malice  aoi 
morder.  Philip  had  plenty  of  pluck  for  his  part,  bat  I  sbonld  think 
OD  sQcb  an  occasion  might  be  a.  little  nerrons  and  flattered,  wfaeRU 
his  father's  eye  was  keen,  and  hia  aim  rapid  and  steady. 

"  You  and  Philip  had  a  difference  last  night,  Philip  tells  hk," 
said  tho  doctor. 

"  Yes,  and  I  promised  he  sbonld  pay  mc,"  said  the  clergymis. 

"  And  1  said  I  should  desire  no  better,"  says  Mr.  Phil. 

"  He  struck  his  senior,  bis  father's  friend — a  sick  man,  a  dngf- 
man,"  gasped  Unut. 

"  Were  yon  lo  repeat  what  yoa  did  last  night,  I  should  nprt 
what  I  did,"  said  Phil.     "  Yoa  insulted  a  good  woman." 

"  It's  a  Jio,  sir ! "  cries  tho  other. 

"  You  insulted  a  good  woman,  a  lady  in  her  own  house,  ud  1  \ 
turned  you  out  of  it,"  said  Phil.  i 

"  I  say,  again,  it  is  a  lie,  sir !  "  scieams  Hunt,  with  a  stunp  »  ' 
the  table. 

"  That  yon  should  give  mo  the  lie,  or  otherwise,  is  peifeeBj 
immaterial  to  me.  Bat  whenever  you  insult  Mrs.  Brandon,  or  ai^ 
harmless  wom.iit  in  my  presence,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  chastiM 
you,"  cries  Philip  of  the  red  moustaches,  curling  tbem  with  mnd 
dignity. 

"You  bear  him,  Firmie?"  says  the  parson. 
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"  Futh,  I  do,  Hunt  I "  says  the  physician ;  **  and  I  think  ho 
IBB  what  ha  says,  too." 

"  Oh  I  you  take  that  line,  do  you  ?  '*  cries  Hunt  of  the  dirty 
ids,  the  dirty  teeth,  the  dirty  neckcloth. 

"  I  take  what  yon  call  that  lino ;  and  whenever  a  mdeness  is  offered 
iimt  admirahle  woman  in  my  son's  hearing,  I  shall  he  astonished 
ue  does  not  resent  it,"  says  the  doctor.  **  Thank  you,  Philip !  " 
The  iather*8  resolute  speech  and  hehavionr  gave  Philip  great 
mentary  comfort.  Hunt's  words  of  the  night  before  had  been 
apying  the  young  man's  thoughts.  Had  Firmin  been  criminal, 
could  not  be  so  bold. 

**  You  talk  this  way  in  presence  of  your  son  ?  You  have  been 
king  over  the  matter  together  before  ?  "  asks  Hunt. 
**  We  have  been  talking  over  the  matter  before — yes.  We  were 
liged  on  it  when  you  came  in  to  breakfast,"  said  the  doctor. 
iiiill  we  go  on  with  the  conversation  where  wo  left  it  off  ?  " 
**  Well,  do — that  is,  if  you  dare,"  said  the  clergyman,  somewhat 
aniahed. 

*^  fillip,  my  dear,  it  is  ill  for  a  man  to  hide  his  head  before  his 
•on ;  Dut  ^  I  am  to  speak — and  speak  1  must  one  day  or  the 
r — why  not  now  ?  " 

*  Why  at  all,  Firmin?  "  asks  the  clergyman,  astonished  at  the 
'*s  rather  sudden  resolve. 

Why  ?    Because  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  you,  Mr.  Tufton  Hunt," 
the  physician,  iu  his  most  lofty  manner,  '*  of  you  and  your 
ice  in  my  house ;  your  blackguard  behaviour  and  your  rascal 
ons — because  you  will  force  mo  to  spook  ono  day  or  tho  other 
now,  Philip,  if  you  like,  shall  be  the  day." 
lang  it,  I  say  !     Stop  a  bit !  "  cries  the  clergyman, 
understand  you  want  some  more  money  from  me." 
did  promise  Jacobs  I  would  pay  him  to-day,  and  that  was 
ide  me  so  sulky  last  night ;  and,  perhaps,  I  took  a  little  too 
You  see  my  mind  was  out  of  order ;  and  what's  the  use  of 
story  tliat  is  no  good  to  any  one,  Firmin — least  of  all  to 
68  the  parson,  darkly. 

rause,  you  ruffian.  Til  bear  with  you  no  more,"  cries  the 
0  veins  of  his  forehead  swelling  as  ho  looks  fiercely  at  his 
rsary.  **  In  the  last  nino  months,  Philip,  this  man  has  had 
red  i)ounds  from  me." 

luck  has  been  so  vory  bad,  so  bad,  upon  my  honour,  new 
he  parson. 

orrow  ho  will  want  more  ;  and  tho  next  day  more ;  and 

iy  more  ;  and,  in  fine,  I  won't  livo  with  this  accursed 

sea  round  my  neck.     You  shall  havo  the  story  ;  and  Mr. 

it  by  and  witness  against  his  own  crime  and  mine.   I  had 
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been  very  wild  at  Cambridge,  when  I  was  a  young  man.  I  bid 
quarrelled  with  my  father,  lived  with  a  dissipated  set,  ani  h&ftmA 
my  means  ;  and  had  had  my  debts  paid  so  often  by  yonr  grandfather, 
that  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  more.  He  was  stem  to  me ;  I  was  ist 
datifnl  to  him.  I  own  my  fieuilt.  Mr.  Hunt  can  bear  witness  to 
what  I  say. 

**  I  was  in  hiding  at  Margate,  under  a  false  name.  Yoa  kaot 
the  name.*' 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  know  the  name,"  Philip  said,  thmlring  he 
liked  his  father  better  now  than  he  had  eyer  liked  him  in  his  lifie, 
and  sighing,  *'  Ah,  if  he  had  always  been  frank  and  true  with  me! " 

*^  I  took  humble  lodgings  with  an  obscure  £Eunily."  (If  Dr.  I^nnin 
had  a  prodigious  idea  of  his  own  gi^ndeur  and  importance,  yon  see  I 
cannot  help  it — and  he  was  long  held  to  be  such  a  respectable  man.) 
'*  And  there  I  found  a  young  girl — one  of  the  most  innocent  bei^ 
that  ever  a  man  played  with  and  betrayed.  Betrayed,  I  own  it, 
heaven  forgive  me !  The  crime  has  been  the  shame  of  my  life,  and 
darkened  my  whole  career  with  misery.  I  got  a  man  worse  thin 
myself,  if  that  could  be.  I  got  Hunt  for  a  few  pounds,  which  he 
owed  me,  to  make  a  sham  marriage  between  me  and  poor  Caroline. 
My  money  was  soon  gone.  My  creditors  were  after  me.  I  fled  the 
country,  and  I  left  her." 

*'  A  sham  marriage !  a  sham  marriage ! "  cries  the  clergyman. 
*^  Didn't  you  make  me  perform  it  by  holding  a  pistol  to  my  throat  ? 
A  fellow  won't  risk  transportation  for  nothing.  But  I  owed  him 
money  for  cards,  and  he  had  my  bill,  and  ho  said  he  would  let  me 
off,  and  that's  why  I  helped  him.  Never  mind.  I  am  out  of  the 
business  now,  Mr.  Brummell  Firmin,  and  you  are  in  it.  I  have  read 
the  Act,  sir.  The  clergyman  who  performs  the  marriage  is  liable  to 
punishment,  if  informed  against  within  three  years,  and  it's  twenty 
years  or  more.  But  you,  Mr.  Brummell  Firmin — ^your  ease  is 
different ;  and  you,  my  young  gentleman,  with  the  fiery  -^ 
who  strike  down  old  men  of  a  night — ^you  may  find  some  of  us 
how  to  revenge  ourselves,  though  we  are  down."  And  with  thi% 
Hunt  rushed  to  his  greasy  hat,  and  quitted  the  house,  dischaigiiig 
imprecations  at  his  hosts  as  he  passed  through  the  hall. 

Son  and  father  sate  awhile  silent,  after  the  departure  of  their 
common  enemy.     At  last  the  fisither  spoke. 

'^  This  is  the  sword  that  has  always  been  hanging  oyer  my  head^ 
and  it  is  now  falling,  Philip." 

'*  What  can  the  man  do  ?  Is  the  first  marriage  a  good  mar- 
riage ?  "  asked  Philip,  with  alarmed  face. 

''  It  is  no  marriage.  It  is  void  to  all  intents  and  porposea. 
You  may  suppose  I  have  taken  care  to  learn  the  law  about  thai. 
Your  legitimacy  is  safe,  sure  enough.    But  that  man  can  rain  me^ 
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or  nesrly  so.  He  will  try  to-morrow,  if  not  to-day.  Aa  long  as  joo 
or  I  on  give  him  a  gninea,  he  will  take  it  to  the  gambling-house. 
I  had  the  mania  on  me  myself  once.  My  poor  &ther  qoarrelled 
with  me  in  consequence,  and  died  without  seeing  me.  I  married 
TOor  mother — Heaven  help  her,  poor  sonl  I  and  fbrgire  me  for  being 
bat  a  harsh  husband  to  her — with  a  view  of  mending  my  shattered 
fijrtones.  I  wished  she  had  been  more  happj,  poor  thing.  Bnt  do 
not  blame  me  utterly,  Philip.  I  was  deeperato,  and  she  wished  for 
the  marriage  so  much  1  I  hod  good  looks  and  high  spirits  in  th<we 
days.  People  said  so."  (And  here  he  glances  obliquely  at  his  own 
handsome  portrait.)     "  Now  I  am  a  wreck,  a  wreek  1  " 

"  I  coneeiTe,  sir,  that  this  will  annoy  you  ;  bnt  how  con  it  ruin 
joa  ?  "  asked  Philip. 

"  What  becomes  of  my  practice  as  a  &mily  physician  ?  The 
pnurtice  ia  not  now  what  it  was,  between  oorselTea,  Philip,  and  the 
(xpcnaes  greater  than  yon  imagine.  I  hare  made  nolucky  specnla- 
tiona.  If  you  count  upon  much  increase  of  wealth  from  me,  my 
buy,  yoa  mil  be  disappointed  ;  though  yon  were  never  mercenary, 
DO,  never.  But  the  story  bruited  about  by  this  rascal,  of  a  physician 
of  eminence  engaged  in  two  msTriages,  do  yon  suppose  my  livals 
won't  hear  it,  and  take  advantage  of  it — my  patients  hear  it,  and 
avoid  me  ?  " 

"  Make  terms  with  the  man  at  once,  then,  sir,  end  silence  him." 

"  To  make  terms  with  a  gambler  is  impossible.  My  purse  is 
always  there  open  for  him  to  thrust  his  hand  into  when  ho  loses. 
No  man  eas  withstand  such  a  temptation.  I  am  glad  jon  have 
never  &llen  into  it.  I  hsvo  qnarretled  with  yon  sometimes  for 
living  with  people  below  your  rank :  perhaps  you  were  right,  and  I 
was  wnmg.  I  have  liked,  always  did,  I  don't  di^nise  it,  to  live 
with  feiBoos  of  station.  And  these,  when  I  was  at  the  Dnivervity, 
tauf^t  ma  play  and  extrangaoee;  and  in  the  world  haven't  helped 
me  docIl  Who  would  ?  Who  would  ?  "  and  the  doctor  relapsed 
into  meditation. 

A  little  catastrophe  presently  occurred,  after  which  Mr.  Philip 
flrmin  told  me  the  substance  of  this  story.  Ho  described  his 
father's  long  acquiescence  in  Hunt's  demand^,  and  sudden  resistance 
to  them,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  change.  I  did  not  tell 
my  friend  b  expreta  terms,  but  I  fancied  I  eoold  aeeonut  for  the 
change  of  beharionr.  Dr.  Firmin,  in  his  interviews  with  Caroline, 
bad  h^  his  mind  set  at  rest  abont  one  part  of  his  danger.  The 
doctor  need  no  longer  fear  the  charge  of  a  double'  marriage. 
The  Littlo  Bister  resigned  her  claims  past,  present,  fatare. 

If  a  gentleman  is  sentenced  to  be  hung,  I  wonder  is  it  a  matter 
ef  MMnfiut  to  him  or  not  to  know  be&reband  the  day  of  the  opera- 
tioa  ?    Hnnt  would  take  his  revenge.    When  and  hml  1>T.YuwaiL 
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asked  liimself.  Nay,  possibly,  yon  will  have  to  leam  tint  this 
eminent  practitioner  walked  about  with  more  than  one  danger  hang- 
ing imminent  oyer  him.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rope  :  perhaps  it  was  a 
sword  :  some  weapon  of  execution,  at  any  rate,  as  we  presently  may 
see.  A  day  passes :  no  assassin  darts  at  the  doctor  as  he  threads 
the  dim  opera-colonnade  passage  on  his  way  to  his  club.  A  mA 
goes  by :  no  stiletto  is  plunged  into  his  well-wadded  breast  as  be 
steps  from  his  carriage  at  some  noble  patient's  door.  Philip  sajs 
he  never  knew  his  faUier  more  pleasant,  easy,  good-hnmonred,  and  | 
afOftble  than  during  this  period,  when  he  must  have  felt  that  a  danger 
was  hanging  over  him  of  which  his  son  at  this  time  had  no  idea.  I 
dined  in  Old  Parr  Street  once  in  this  memorable  period  (memorable 
it  seemed  to  me  from  immediately  subsequent  events).  Never  was 
the  dinner  better  served  :  the  wine  more  excellent :  the  guests  and 
conversation  more  gravely  respectable  than  at  this  entertainment : 
and  my  neighbour  remarked  with  pleasure  how  the  fiither  and  son 
seemed  to  be  on  much  better  terms  than  ordinary.  The  docUsr 
addressed  Philip  pointedly  once  or  twice;  alluded  to  his  foreign 
travels  ;  spoke  of  his  mother's  family — it  was  most  gratifying  to  see 
the  pair  together.  Day  after  day  passes  so.  The  enemy  hss  dis- 
appeared. At  least,  the  lining  of  his  dirty  hat  is  no  longer  visible 
on  the  broad  marble  table  of  Dr.  Firmin's  hall. 

But  one  day — it  may  be  ten  days  after  the  quarrel — a  little 
messenger  comes  to  Philip,  and  says,  ''  Philip  dear,  I  am  sure  there 
is  something  wrong ;  that  I^orrible  Hunt  has  been  here  with  a  veiy 
quiet,  soft- spoken  old  gentleman,  and  they  have  been  going  on  with 
my  poor  Pa  about  my  wrongs  and  his — his,  indeed  ! — and  they  have 
worked  him  up  to  believe  ^t  somebody  has  cheated  his  daughtei 
out  of  a  great  fortune ;  and  who  can  that  somebody  be  but  yom 
fftther  ?  And  whenever  they  see  me  coming,  papa  and  that  horrid 
Hunt  go  off  to  the  '  Admiral  Byng  : '  and  one  night  when  Pa  came 
home  he  said,  'Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  poor,  innocent,  injured 
child  ;  and  blessed  you  will  be,  mark  a  fond  father's  words ! '  They 
are  scheming  something  against  Philip  and  Philip's  father.  Mr.  Bond  . 
the  soft-spoken  old  gentleman's  name  is  :  and  twice  there  has  been 
a  Mr.  Walls  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  our  house." 

"  Mr.  Bond  ? — Mr.  Walls  ? — ^A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bond 
was  uncle  Twysden's  attorney.  An  old  gentleman,  with  a  bald  head, 
and  one  eye  bigger  than  the  other  ?  " 

'<  Well,  this  old  man  has  one  smaller  than  the  other,  I  do  think," 
says  Caroline.  "  First  man  who  came  was  Mr.  Walls — a  rattling 
young  fashionable  chap,  always  laughing,  talking  about  theatres, 
operas,  everything— came  home  from  the  '  Byng '  along  with  Pa  and 
his  new  Mend — oh  !  I  do  hate  him,  that  man,  that  Hunt ! — ^then  he 
brought  the  old  man,  this  Mr.  Bond.     What  are  they  scheming 
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tgainst  TOD,  Philip  7     I  tell  yon,  thia  matter  ia  all  about  yon  and 
jonr  &^ier." 

Yeara  a&d  years  ago,  in  tbo  poor  mother'a  lifetime,  Philip 
remembered  an  oatbreak  of  wrath  on  hia  father's  part,  who  called 
ancle  Twysdeti  a  swindling  miaer,  and  thia  Tery  Hi.  Bond  a  sconndrel 
who  deaerred  to  be  hung,  for  interfering  in  aomo  way  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  property  which  Mrs.  Twysden  and  her  Bister 
inherited  from  their  own  mother.  That  qnarrel  had  been  made 
mp,  u  >aeh  qnarrele  are.  The  brothers-in-law  had  conticoed  to 
niBtmrt  each  other ;  bnt  there  waa  no  reaaon  why  the  fend  ahonid 
descend  to  the  children ;  and  Philip  and  his  annt,  and  one.  of  her 
danghters  at  least,  were  on  good  terms  together.  Philip's  nnclc'a 
lawyers  engaged  with  hia  father's  debtor  and  enemy  againat  Dr. 
Firmin  :  the  alliance  boded  no  good. 

"  I  won't  t«U  yoo  what  I  thmk,  Philip,"  said  the  father.  "  Yon 
are  fond  of  your  eonain  ?  " 

"  Oh  t  for  e» " 

"  For  ever,  of  conrse  1  At  least  until  we  change  our  mind,  or 
one  of  oa  grows  tired,  or  finds  a  better  mate." 

"Ah,  sirt"  cries  Philip,  bnt  aaddenly  stops  in  his  remonstrance. 

"  What  wero  yon  going  to  say,  Philip,  and  why  do  yon  [aaae  ?  " 

"  I  waa  going  to  say,  fikther,  if  I  might  without  offending,  that 
I  thiolc  yoa  judge  hardly  of  women.  I  know  two  who  hare  been 
very  faithful  to  yon." 

"  And  I  traitor  to  both  of  them.  Yes ;  and  mj  remorse,  PhiUp, 
ny  remorse  I  "  says  his  father  in  bis  deepest  tragedy  voice,  clutching 
hia  huid  over  a  heart  that  I  beliere  beat  Tcry  coolly.  Itut,  psha  I 
why  am  I,  Philip's  bi(%rapber,  going  out  of  the  way  to  abuse  Phihp'a 
papa  ?  Ia  not  the  threat  of  bigamy  and  eipoanre  enough  to  disturb 
■ht  sun's  equanimity  ?  I  say  again,  suppose  there  is  another  sword 
— a  rope,  if  yon  will  so  call  it — hanging  over  the  head  of  our  Damo- 
elea  of  Old  Parr  Street?  ....  Howbeit,  the  father  and  the 
son  met  and  parted  in  these  days  with  nnnsoal  gentlencas  and  cor- 
diality. And  theso  were  the  last  days  in  which  they  were  to  meet 
together.  Kor  could  Philip  recall  withont  satisfaction,  afterwards, 
that  the  band  which  he  took  was  pressed  and  given  with  a  real  kind- 
nea*  and  cordiality. 

Why  were  these  the  last  days  son  and  father  were  to  pass 
together  ?  Dr.  Firmin  is  still  alive.  Philip  is  a  very  tolerably  pros- 
perous gentleman.  He  and  his  father  parted  good  friends,  and  it  is 
the  biographer's  business  to  narrate  how  and  wlicrefori'.  ^Vhen 
Philip  told  his  father  that  Messrs.  Bond  and  Sclby,  his  uiicln  Twys- 
4«n'B  attorneys,  were  suddenly  interested  about  Mr.  Draodon  and 
hia  aflairs,  the  father  instantly  guessed,  though  tbo  son  was  too 
«raple  aa  yet  to  nuderstand,  how  it  was  that  theso  gentlemen  inter* 
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fered.  If  Mr.  Brandon-Firmin's  marriage  with  IGss  Bingwood  m 
null,  her  son  was  illegitimate,  and  her  fortune  went  to  her  nsftflr. 
Painful  as  such  a  duty  might  he  to  such  tender-hearted  p^;de  as  our 
Twysden  acquaintances  to  deprive  a  dear  nephew  of  his  foTtinie>  jBtr 
after  all,  duty  is  duty,  and  a  parent  must  sacrifice  eyeiythiiig  fir 
justice  and  his  own  children.  '^  Had  I  been  in  such  a  case,**  TiShd 
Twysden  subsequently  and  repeatedly  declared,  ''  I  Bhonld  never  hue 
been  easy  a  moment  if  I  thought  I  possessed  wrongfullj  a  bdofei 
nephew's  property.  I  could  not  have  slept  in  peace ;  I  could  nti 
have  shown  my  &ce  at  my  own  club,  or  to  my  own  conscienee,  had 
I  the  weight  of  such  an  injustice  on  my  mind."  In  a  wordy  whn 
ho  found  that  there  was  a  chance  of  annexing  Philip's  share  of  the 
property  to  his  own,  Twysden  saw  clearly  that  his  duty  was  to  stnl 
by  his  own  wife  and  children. 

The  information  upon  which  Talbot  Twysden,  Esq.,  aeied,  was 
brought  to  him  at  his  office  by  a  gentleman  in  dingy  bkusk,  who, 
after  a  long  interview  with  him,  accompanied  him  to  his  lawyer, 
Mr.  Bond,  before  mentioned.  Here,  in  South  Square,  Gray*8  Inn, 
the  three  gentlemen  held  a  consultation,  of  which  the  results  b^^ 
quickly  to  show  themselves.  Messrs.  Bond  and  Selby  had  an  exeeed- 
ingly  Hvely,  cheerful,  jovial,  and  intelligent  confidentkd  elexk,  who 
comJbined  business  and  pleasure  with  the  utmost  aflaloliij,  and  was 
acquainted  with  a  thousand  queer  things,  and  queer  histories  ak>iit 
queer  people  in  this  town;  who  lent  money;  who  wanted  money ; 
who  was  in  debt;  and  who  was  outrunning  the  ecmstable;  whose 
diamonds  were  in  pawn ;  whose  estates  were  over-mortgaged ;  who 
was  over-building  himself;  who  was  casting  eyes  of  longing  at  what 
pretty  opera  dancer — about  races,  fights,  Ull>brokers,  qtUcguid  agmU 
homines.  This  Tom  Walls  had  a  deal  of  information,  and  imputed 
it  so  as  to  make  you  die  of  laughing. 

The  Reverend  Tufton  Hunt  brohght  ibis  joUy  fellow  first  to  tiie 
**  Admiral  Byng,"  where  his  amiability  won  all  hearts  at  the  dvbi 
At  the  ''  Byng  *'  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  gain  Captain  Gaio's 
easy  confidence.  And  this  old  man  was,  in  ^e  course  of  a  veiy 
trifling  consumption  of  rum-and-water,  brought  to  see  that  his 
daughter  had  been  the  object  of  a  wicked  conspiracy,  uaad  vvas  the 
rightful  and  most  injured  wife  of  a  man  who  ought  to  declare  her 
fair  fame  before  the  world,  and  put  her  in  possession  of  a  portion  of 
his  great  fortune. 

A  great  fortune  ?  How  great  a  fortune  ?  Was  it  three  hmi&nd 
thousand,  say  ?  Those  doctors,  many  of  them,  had  fifteen  thousand 
a  year.  Mr.  Walls  (who  perhaps  knew  better)  was  not  at  liber^  to 
say  what  the  fortune  was ;  but  it  was  a  shame  that  Mrs.  Brandoa 
was  kept  out  of  her  rights,  that  was  clear. 

Old  Gann*s  excitement,  when  this  matter  was  first  broadnd  to 
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Um  (under  tows  of  profoand  seereey),  was  so  intense,  thai  his  old 
nuon  tottered  on  its  rickety  old  throne.  He  well  nigh  hurst  with 
longing  to  speak  upon  this  mystery.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oves,  the 
esteemed  landlord  and  lady  of  the  *'  Byng/'  never  saw  him  so 
excited.  He.  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  judgment  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Ridley ;  in  tad,  he  most  hare  gone  to  Bedlam,  unless  he  had 
talked  to  somebody  on  this  most  ne&rions  transaction,  which  might 
make  the  blood  of  oyery  Briton  cardie  with  horror — as  he  was  free 
to  say. 

Old  Mr.  Ridley  was  of  a  much  cooler  temperament,  and  altogether 
a  more  caatioos  person.  The  doctor  rich  ?  He  wished  to  tell  no 
secrets,  nor  to  meddle  in  no  gentleman's  affiiirs  ;  but  he  haye  heard 
Tcry  difTerent  statements  regarding  Dr.  Firmin's  affiurs. 

When  dark  hints  about  treason,  wicked  desertion,  rights  denied, 
*'  and  a  great  fortune  which  you  are  kept  out  of,  my  poor  Caroline, 
by  a  rasoilly  wolf  in  sheep^s  clothing,  you  are  ;  and  I  always  mis- 
trusted bim,  from  the  moment  I  saw  him,  and  said  to  your  mother, 
'  Emily,  that  Brandon  is  a  bad  fellow,  Brandon  is ;  '  and  bitterly, 
bitterly  Tje  rued  ever  receiving  him  under  my  roof:  ** — when 
speeches  of  this  nature  were  made  to  Mrs.  Caroline,  strange  to  say, 
the  little  Udy  made  light  of  them.  ''  Oh,  nonsense.  Pa !  Don't  be 
bringing  that  sad  old  story  up  again.  I  have  suffered  enougli  from  it 
already.  If  Mr.  F.  left  me,  ho  wasn^t  the  only  one  who  tiniif^  me 
away ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  live,  thank  mercy,  through  it  all." 

This  was  a  hard  hit,  and  not  to  be  parried.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  poor  Caroline,  deserted  by  her  husband,  had  come  back,  in 
WTBtchedncss,  to  her  father's  door,  the  man,  and  the  wife  who  then 
mled  him,  had  thought  fit  to  thrust  her  away.  And  she  had  for- 
given them :  and  had  been  enabled  to  heap  a  rare  quantity  of  coals 
on  that  old  gentleman's  head. 

When  the  captain  remarked  his  daughter's  indifference  and 
imwillingDess  to  reopen  this  painful  question  of  her  sham  marriage 
with  Rnnin,  his  wrath  was  moved  and  his  suspicion  excited. 
''Hal"  says  he,  ''have  this  man  been  a  tampering  with  you  again?" 

**  Nonsense,  Pa  !  "  once  more  says  Caroline.  "  I  tell  you,  it  is 
this  fine-talking  lawyer's  clerk  has  been  tampering  with  you. 
You're  made  a  tool  of.  Pa !  and  you've  been  made  a  tool  of  all 
yoorUfe!" 

"  WeD,  now,  upon  my  honour,  my  good  madam  I  '*  interposes 
3fr.  Walls. 

^ Don't  talk  to  me,  sir!  I  don't  want  any. lawyers'  clerks  to 
med^  in  my  business  !  "  cries  Mn.  Brandon,  very  briskly.  *'  I 
don't  know  wliat  you're  come  aboat.  I  don't  want  to  know,  and  I'm 
certain  it  is  for  no  good." 

I  sippose  it  was  the  ill-suecess  of  his  ambassador  thai  Vsusn:^ 
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Mr.  Bond  himself  to  Thomhangh  Street ;  and  a  more  kind,  fiUhoij 
little  man  never  looked  than  Mr.  Bond,  although  he  may  haye  had  out 
eye  smaller  than  the  other.  *'  What  is  this,  my  dear  madam,  I  heir 
from  my  confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Walls  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  lifcUe 
Sister.  *^  You  refuse  to  give  him  yonr  confidence  hecanse  he  is  onhr 
a  clerk  ?     I  wonder  whether  you  wiil  accord  it  to  me  as  a  principal?" 

*'  She  may,  sir,  she  may — every  confidence  !  "  says  the  detain, 
laying  his  hand  on  that  snnfiy  satin  waistcoat  which  all  his  friends 
so  long  admired  on  him.     '*  She  might  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Walls." 

*'  Mr.  Walls  is  not  a  fjEunily  man.  I  am.  I  have  children  at 
home,  Mrs.  Brandon,  as  old  as  yon  are,"  says  the  henevolent  Bond. 
*'  I  would  have  justice  done  them,  and  for  you  too." 

**  You*re  very  good  to  take  so  much  trouble  about  me  all  of  a 
sudden,  to  be  sure,"  says  Mrs.  Brandon,  demurely.  ''  I  suj^Mse 
you  don't  do  it  for  nothing," 

'*  I  should  not  require  much  fee  to  help  a  good  woman  to  her 
rights ;  and  a  lady  I  don't  think  needs  much  persuasion  to  be  helped 
to  her  advantage,"  remarks  Mr.  Bond. 

**  That  depends  who  the  helper  is." 

*'  Well,  if  I  can  do  you  no  harm,  and  help  you  possibly  to  a 
name,  to  a  fortune,  to  a  lugh  place  in  the  world,  I  don*t  think  yoa 
need  be  frightened.     I  don't  look  very  wicked  or  very  artful,  do  I  ?  " 

"Many  is  that  don't  look  so.  I've  learned  as  much  as  that 
about  you  gentlemen,"  remarks  Mrs.  Brandon. 

'*  You  have  been  wronged  by  one  man,  and  doubt  all." 

**  Not  aU.     Some,  sir  I  " 

'*  Doubt  about  me  if  I  can  by  any  possibility  injure  you.  But 
how  and  why  should  I  ?  Your  good  father  knows  what  has  brooght 
me  here.  I  have  no  secret  from  him.  Have  I,  Mr.  Gann,  or 
Captain  Gann,  as  I  have  heard  you  addressed  ?  " 

"  Mr.,  sir — ^plain  Mr. — ^No,  sir ;  your  conduct  have  been  most 
open,  honourable,  and  like  a  gentleman.  Neither  would  you,  sir,  do 
aught  to  disparage  Mrs.  Brandon  ;  neither  would  I,  her  frither.  No 
ways,  I  think,  would  a  parent  do  harm  to  his  own  child.  May  I 
ofier  you  any  refreshment,  sir  ?  "  and  a  shaky,  a  dingy,  but  a 
hospitable  hand,  is  laid  upon  the  glossy  cupboard,  in  which  Mrs. 
Brandon  keeps  her  modest  little  store  of  strong  waters. 

''  Not  one  drop,  thank  you !  You  trust  me,  I  think,  more  than 
Mrs.  Firm — I  beg  your  pardon — ^Mrs.  Brandon,  is  disposed  to  do." 

At  the  utterance  of  that  monosyllable  JPinn,  Caroline  became  so 
white,  and  trembled  so,  that  her  interlocutor  stopped,  rather 
alarmed  at  the  efiect  of  his  word — ^his  word ! — his  syllable  of  a  word. 

The  old  lawyer  recovered  himself  with  much  grace. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said  ;  ^*  I  know  your  wrongs ;  I  know 
your  most  melancholy  histoiy ;  I  know  your  name,  and  was  going  to 
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seemed  to  renew  painful  recollections  to  7011,  which  I 
edleaalj  recall." 

Han  took  oat  a  snnSy  pocket-handkerchief,  wiped  two 
I  a  shirt-front,  and  winked  at  the  attorney,  and  gasped 

tiow  m;  story  and  name,  air,  who  are  a  stranger  to  me. 
d  this  old  gentleman  all  about  me  and  mj  afiiurs.  Fa?" 
e,  with  some  asperity.  "  Have  yon  told  him  that  my 
re  me  a  word  of  kindness — ^that  I  toiled  for  yon  and  her 
t — and  when  I  camo  back  to  yon,  after  being  deceived 
I,  that  yoa  and  Ma  shnt  the  door  in  my  face  ?  Yoa 
.  1  I  forgive  yoa ;  bat  a  bnndred  thonsand  billion  yean 
hat  injury,  father,  while  yon  broke  a  poor  child's  heart 
day  I  My  Pa  has  told  yoa  all  this,  Mr.  What's-your- 
.  s'priscd  ho  didn't  find  something  pleasanter  to  talk 
ire  I  " 

el  "  interposed  the  captain. 

love  t  to  go  and  tell  a  stranger  in  a  pnblic-honse,  and 
y  there  beside,  I  suppose,  your  daughter's  misfortunes, 
loTo  !     That's  what  I've  had  torn  yon  !  " 
ton],  on  the  honour  of  it  gentleman,  except  tne  and  Mr. 

rhat  do  yoa  como  to  talk  aboat  me  at  all  for  ?  and  what 
earth  aru  yuu  driving  at  ?  and  what  brings  this  old  man 
B  the  landlady  of  Thombaugh  Street,  stamping  her  foot. 
I  tell  yoa  frankly,  my  good  lady  ?  I  called  yoa  Mrs. 
becaasc,  oh  my  honoor  and  word,  I  believe  such  to  bo 
;l  name — because  you  are  the  lawful  wife  of  George 
in.  If  such  be  your  lawful  name,  others  bear  it  who 
t  to  boar  it — and  inherit  property  to  which  they  can  lay 
m.  In  the  year  1827,  you,  Caroline  Oann,  a  child  of 
)  married  by  a  clcrgymau  whom  yon  know,  to  George 
in,  calling  himself  Ueorgo  Brandon.  Ue  was  guilty  of 
a ;  bat  you  were  guilty  of  no  deceit.  Uo  was  a  hardened 
n  ;  but  yuu  were  an  innocent  child  ont  of  a  school-room. 
be  llt(iuf;ljl  the  marriage  was  not  binding  upon  him, 
by  Act  of  Farliament  and  judges'  decision  ;  and  you  aro 
George  Firmin's  wife,  madam,  as  Mrs.  Bond  is  mine  I  " 
.avo  boen  cruelly  injured,  Caroline,"  eays  the  captain, 
old  noso  over  his  handkerchief. 

sctiiicd  to  bo  very  well  versed  in  the  law  of  the  trans- 
iou  tiicau,  p>ir,"  she  said  slowly,  ■'  that  if  me  and  Mr. 
s  married  lo  each  other,  ho  knowing  that  he  was  only 
luuriugo,  and  mo  believing  that  it  was  all  for  good,  we 
arried'/  " 
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^  Undoubtedlj  you  are,  loadam — mj  client  has — this  ia,  I  June 
had  advice  on  the  point." 

''  Bat  if  we  both  Jmew  that  it  was — ^was  only  a  sort  of  a  mimdage 
— an  irregolar  marriage,  yon  know  ?  " 

"  Then  the  Act  says  that  to  all  intents  and  porposes  the  marriage 
is  nnll  and  Toid." 

'*  Bat  yon  didn^t  know,  my  poor  innocent  child !  **  cries  Mr. 
Gann.  **  How  should  you  ?  How  old  was  you  ?  She  was  a  child 
in  the  nursery,  Mr.  Bond,  when  the  villain  inyeigled  her  away  firtni 
her  poor  old  father.     She  knew  nothing  of  irregular  marriages." 

**  Of  eourse,  she  didn't,  the  poor  creature,"  cries  the  old  gentk- 
man,  rubbing  his  hands  together  with  perfect  good-humour.  **  Poor 
young  thing,  poor  young  thing  !  " 

As  he  was  speaking,  Caroline,  very  pale  and  still,  sate  looking  at 
Bidley's  sketch  of  Philip,  which  hung  in  her  little  room.  Presenilf 
she  turned  round  on  the  attorney,  folding  her  little  hands  over  bar 
work. 

<'  Mr.  Bond,**  she  said, ''  girls,  though  they  may  be  ever  so  young, 
know  more  than  some  folks  fancy.  I  was  more  than  sixteen  when 
that — that  business  happened.  I  wasn't  happy  at  home,  and  wif 
eager  to  get  away.  I  ^lew  that  a  gentleman  of  rank  wonlihi*t  be 
likely  resJly  to  marry  a  poor  Cinderella  out  of  a  lodging-bonse, 
like  me.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  I — ^I  knew  it  was  no  maniage 
— ^never  thought  it  was  a  marriage — ^not  for  good,  you  know.*' 

And  she  folds  her  little  hands  together  as  she  utters  the  woids, 
and  I  daresay  once  more  looks  at  Philip's  portrait. 

"  Gracious  goodness,  madam,  you  must  be  under  some  enor  I  ** 
cries  the  attorney.  ''  How  should  a  child  like  you  know  that  the 
marriage  was  irregular  ?  " 

«  Because  I  had  no  lines !  *'  cries  Caroline  quickly.  "  Kever 
asked  for  none !  And  our  maid  we  had  then  said  to  me,  *  Mies 
Garry,  where' s  your  lines  ?  And  it's  no  good  without.'  And  I  knev 
it  wasn't !  And  I'm  ready  to  go  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  to- 
moiTOW  and  say  so ! "  cries  Caroline,  to  the  bewilderment  of  her 
father  and  her  cross-examinant. 

'*  Pause,  pause !  my  good  madam !  **  exclaims  the  meek  old 
gentleman,  rising  from  his  chair. 

'*  Gro  and  tell  this  to  them  as  sent  you,  sir !  '*  cries  Caroline, 
yeiy  imperiously,  leaTing  the  lawyer  amazed,  and  her  father's  face 
in  a  bewilderment,  over  which  we  will  fling  his  snuffy  old  pooket- 
handkcrchieL 

<<  If  such  is  unfortunately  the  case — if  you  actually  mean  to  abide 
by  this  astonishing  confession — which  deprives  you  of  a  high  place 
in  society — and — and  casts  down  the  hope  we  had  formed  of  redress- 
ing  your  injured  reputation — I  have  nothing  for  it !     I  take  inf 
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iMie.  madun  I  Good  moraiitg,  Hi.  Ham  I — Ur.  Gaun  I  "  And 
the  old  Uwjer  walks  out  of  the  Little  Sister's  room. 

"  Bba  vaa't  own  to  the  muriAge  t  Sho  is  fond  of  some  one  else 
— tha  little  snieide  I  "  Uiiiiks  the  old  Uitjer,  as  he  clatters  down  the 
■tnet  toanei^boiiii^  boiue,  where  his  anxious  princifal  is  waiting. 
"  Ske'a  fiiod  m  mou  one  else  1 " 

Y«*.  fiat  the  wnne  one  else  whom  Caroline  loved  was  Brand 
Elnun'i  ana :  and  it  was  to  mto  Philip  from  min  that  the.  poor 
Ziittle  Sister  chose  to  forget  her  marriage  to  his  father. 


CHAPTEE  Xm. 


Wbii«t  the  Wtle  ia  raging,  the  old  fulks  and  ladies  peep  OTcr  the 
battlcaaants,  to  watoh  the  trnns  of  the  combat  and  tho  behafioar  of 
the  kiughts.  To  princaaaes  in  old  dajs,  whose  loTel;  bauds  were  to  be 
bestowed  npon  the  eonqneror,  it  most  have  been  a  matter  of  no  small 
interest  to  know  whether  Uie  slim  jonng  champion  with  the  lovely 
*je»  oa  the  milk-white  steed  eboold  vanquisli,  or  the  dampy,  elderly 
square- sbonldered,  aqainting,  carroty  whiskenuido  of  a  warrior  who 
was  lajitig  oboat  him  so  savagely  ;  and  bo  m  this  battle,  on  tho  issue 
at  wUch  depended  the  keeping  or  losing  of  poor  Phiiqi's  iubcrilancc, 
there  were  several  non-oombatantB  deeply  interested.  Or  sappose 
we  withdraw  the  chiTalroas  simile  (as,  in  fact,  the  condoct  and  views 
of  certain  parties  engaged  in  tho  matter  wcro  anything  bnt  what  wo 
eaS  ehiralnas),  and  imagine  a  wily  old  monkey  who  engages  a  cat  to 
take  etrtain  diestnnts  oat  of  the  fire,  and  pussy  patting  her  paw 
thmogh  the  bars,  seizing  tho  nut  and  then  dropping  it  ?  Jocko  is 
diiapfointed  and  angry,  shows  his  sharp  teeth,  and  bites  if  he  dares. 
When  the  attorney  wont  down  to  do  battle  for  Philip's  patrimony, 
seme  of  those  who  wanted  it  wore  Bpectutois  of  the  fight,  and  larking 
np  a  tree  hard  by.  When  Mr.  Bond  came  forward  to  try  and  seize 
lUl'a  ehcstnnts,  there  was  a  wily  old  monkey  who  thniat  the  cat's 
|aw  out,  and  proposed  to  gobble  ap  the  smoking  prize. 

If  yon  have  ever  been  at  tho  "  Admiial  iiyag,"  yon  know,  my 
Jtar  madam,  that  the  porlonr  where  the  club  meets  is  just  hebiud 
Tin.  Oves's  bar  ;  so  that  by  lifting  op  the  sash  of  the  window  which 
rommnnicatos  between  tho  two  apartments,  that  good-uatured  woman 
an  pat  her  &ee  into  tho  cluh-room,  and  actually  l>e  one  nf  the 
■wcty.     Somotimes,  for  company,  old  Mr.  Ridley  gucs  and  nits  with 

Hn.  0 in  her  bar,  and  reads  the  paper  there.   Ilu  is  iJowut  bis 

Hsding.     The  long  words  puzzle  tho  worthy  gentletuau.     Art  be  has 
|laty  of  time  to  spare,  he  docs  not  grodgo  it  to  the  blndj  u{  \aa  '^^«e. 
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On  the  day  when  Mr.  Bond  went  to  permtade  Urs.  Bnodtm  in 
Thornbangli  Street  to  claim  Dr.  Firmitt  for  her  hnsbuid,  and  to  du- 
inherit  poor  Philip,  a  little  gentloman  wrapt  most  solemnly  aod 
mysterioDslj  in  a  great  cloak  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  "  Admini 
Bjng,"  and  said  in  an  aristocratic  manner,  "  Yon  hare  a  puionr; 
show  me  to  it :  "  and  being  introdoced  to  the  parlour  (where  that 

are  fine  pictures  of  Ores,  and  Urs.  O ,  and  Spotty-nose,  their 

faTomite  defunct  bnll-dog),  sat  down  and  called  for  a  glass  of  shetiy 
and  a  newspaper. 

The  cinl  and  intelligent  potboj  of  the  "Byng"  took  the  party 
The  AdrertittT  of  yesterday  (which  to-day's  paper  was  in  'and) ;  and 
when  the  gentleman  began  to  swear  over  the  old  paper,  EVederiek 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  to  his  mistress  that  the  new  comer  was  a  bar- 
bitrary  gent — as,  indeed,  he  was,  with  the  omission,  perhaps,  of  a 
single  letter ;  a  man  who  bnllied  everybody  who  wonld  snbmii  to  be 
bnllied.  In  fiict,  it  was  our  friend  Talbot  Twysden,  Esq.,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Powder  and  Pomatum  Office  ;  and  I  leave  those  who 
know  him  to  say  whether  he  is  arbitrary  or  not. 

To  him  presently  came  that  bland  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Bond,  who 
also  asked  for  a  parloar  and  some  sherry  and  water ;  and  this  is  how 
Philip  and  his  veracions  and  astute  biographer  came  to  know  for  a 
certainty  that  dear  uncle  Talbot  was  the  peraon  who  wished  to — to 
have  Philip's  chestnnts. 

Ur.  Bond  and  Mr.  Twysden  had  been  scarcely  a  minute  together, 
when  such  a  storm  of  imprecations  came  clattering  through  the  ^m- 
window  which  communicates  with  Mrs.  Oves's  bar,  that  I  du«aaT 
they  made  the  jugs  and  tumblera  clatter  on  the  shelves,  and  Mr. 
IU<Uey,  a  very  modest-Bpoken  man,  reading  his  paper,  lay  it  down 
with  a  scared  face,  and  say,  "  Well,  I  never."  Nor  did  he  often,  I 
dare  to  say. 

This  voUey  was  fired  by  Talbot  Twysden,  in  consequence  of  his 
rage  at  the  news  which  Ur.  Bond  bronght  him. 

"  WeD,  Mr.  Bond ;  well,  Mr.  Bond !  What  does  she  say  ?  "  lie 
asked  of  h^  emissary. 

"  She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bnsmesB,  Mr.  Tvcysden. 
We  can't  touch  it;  and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  move  her.  She 
denies  the  marriage  as  much  as  Firmin  does  :  says  she  knew  it  was 
a  mere  sham  when  the  ceremony  was  perfonned." 

"  Sir,  you  didn't  bribe  her  enough,"  shrieked  Mr.  Twysden, 
"  Yon  have  bungled  this  businCBs;   by  George,  yon  have,  sir." 

"  Go  and  do  it  yooraelf,  bit,  if  yoa  are  not  ashamed  to  appear  in 
it,"  Bays  the  lawyer.  "  Yon  don't  suppose  I  did  it  becanse  I  liked 
it ;  or  want  to  take  that  poor  young  fellow's  inheritance  from  him,  as 
yon  do  7  " 

"  I  wish  jostice  and  the  law,  dc.    If  I  were  wrongfolly  detuning 
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hia  property  I  would  giro  it  np.  I  desire  justice  and  lav,  imd  employ 
yon  becaase  yon  are  a  law  agent.     Are  yon  not  ?  " 

"  And  I  have  been  on  yonr  errand,  and  ehall  Bond  in  my  bill  is 
dne  time ;  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  my  connection  with  yoo  as 
yonr  law  agent,  Ur.  Twysdon,"  cried  the  old  lawyer. 

"  Ton  know,  sir,  how  lutdly  Firmin  acted  to  mo  in  the  last 
matter." 

"  Faith,  sir,  if  yon  ask  my  opinion  as  a  kw  agent,  I  don't  think 
there  was  mach  to  chooao  between  yon.  How  much  ia  the  sherry 
and  water  ? — keep  the  change.  Sorry  I'd  no  better  news  to  bring 
jon,  Mr.  T.,  and  as  you  are  dissatisfied,  again  recommend  yon  to 
employ  another  law  agent." 

'•  Mj  good  sir,  1 " 

"  My  good  air,  I  havo  hud  other  dealings  with  joor  family,  and 
am  no  moro  going  to  pat  np  with  yonr  highti-tigh tineas  than  I  would 
with  Lord  RiDgwoml'R,  when  I  waa  one  of  hU  law  agents.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  Mr.  Philip  Finuin  that  hia  nncle  and  annt  propose  to 
esse  him  of  hia  property  ;  bat  if  anybody  else  does — that  good  little 
Mrs.  Brandon — or  ibat  old  gooao  Mr.  Whatdyoncnllem,  her  father — 
I  don't  soppose  be  vill  bo  over  well  pleased.  I  atn  speaking  aa  a 
gentleman  now,  not  as  a  law  agent.  You  and  yonr  nephew  had  each 
a  half  ihare  of  Mr.  Philip  Firmin'a  grandfathcr'a  property,  and  yon 
wanted  it  all,  that'a  the  truth,  and  act  a  hw  agent  to  get  it  for  you ; 
and  swore  at  him  bccanso  he  could  not  get  it  from  ite  right  oinicr. 
And  ao,  sir,  I  wiah  yon  a  good  morning,  and  recommend  yon  to  take 
year  papers  to  some  other  ageut,  ilr.  Tw\-sJcn."  And  with  this, 
ejit  Mr.  Bond.  And  now,  I  ask  you,  if  that  secret  conld  bo  kept 
which  was  known  through  a  trembling  glasa-dnor  to  Mrs.  Oves  of  the 
"  Admiral  B}-ng,"  and  to  Mr.  lUdloy,  the  father  of  J.  J.,  and  the 
obseqniona  husband  of  Mrs.  Ridley  ?  Ou  that  very  aflcmoon,  at  tea- 
time,  Mrs.  Ridley  was  made  acquainted  by  ber  husband  (in  hia  noblo 
and  eirenmlocatory  manner)  with  the  conrersation  which  he  had 
orerHeanl.  It  waa  agreed  that  an  embassy  shonld  be  sent  to  J.  J. 
on  the  hnsinesR,  and  his  adrico  taken  regarding  it ;  and  J.  J. 'a 
opinion  waa  that  the  conversation  certainly  should  be  reported  to 
Mr.  Philip  Finnin,  who  might  afterwards  act  upon  it  aa  ho  shonld 
think  best. 

niiat  ?  His  own  aunt,  cousins,  and  undo  agreed  in  a  scheme 
to  OTerthrow  big  legitimacy,  and  deprive  him  of  hia  grandfathcr'a 
inheritance  ?  It  seemed  impossible.  Big  with  the  trcmendons 
news,  Philip  came  to  bis  adviser,  Mr.  Pendennis,  of  the  temple,  and 
told  him  what  had  occurred  on  the  part  of  father,  uncle,  and  Little 
Sister,  Her  abnegation  had  been  so  noble,  that  yon  may  bo  sure 
Philip  appreciated  it ;  and  a  tie  of  friendship  was  formed  Wt.'«ie«a 
the  yoosg  man  and  the  little  lady  erea  mote  c\obo  loi  \it:u\«i  ^lua. 
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that  Trhich  had  bound  them  previously.  But  the  Twjsdens,  hit 
kinsfolk,  to  employ  a  lawyer  in  order  to  rob  him  of  his  inheritanee  I 
— Oh,  it  was  dastardly  !  Philip  bawled  and  stamped,  and  Uinmped 
his  sense  of  the  wrong  in  his  usual  energetic  manner.  As  for  his 
cousin  Kingwood  Twysden,  Phil  had  often  entertained  a  strong 
desire  to  wring  his  neck  and  pitch  him  downstairs.  As  for  uncle 
Talbot :  that  he  is  an  old  pump,  that  he  is  a  pompons  old  humbug, 
and  the  queerest  old  sycophant,  I  grant  you ;  but  I  conldnH  hare 
believed  him  guilty  of  this.  And  as  for  the  girls — oh,  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  you  who  are  good,  you  who  are  kind,  althou^  yon 
hate  them,  I  know  you  do — ^you  can*t  say,  you  won't  say,  that  ihej 
were  in  the  conspiracy  ? 

**  But  suppose  Twysilcn  was  asking  only  for  what  he  eoneeives 
to  be  his  rights  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Pendennis.  "  Had  your  &ther  been 
married  to  Mrs.  Brandon,  you  would  not  have  been  Dr.  Finnin*8 
legitimate  son.  Had  you  not  been  his  legitimate  son,  yoa  had  no 
right  to  a  half  share  of  your  grandfather*s  property.  Uncle  Talbot 
acts  only  the  part  of  honour  and  justice  in  the  transaction.  He  is 
Brutus,  and  ho  orders  you  off  to  death  with  a  bleeding  heart." 

"And  ho  orders  his  family  out  of  the  way,"  roars  Phil,  "so 
that  they  mayn't  be  pained  by  seeing  tho  execution !  I  see  it 
all  now.  I  wish  somebody  would  send  a  knife  throng  me  at  once, 
and  put  an  end  to'  me.  I  see  it  all  now.  Do  you  know  that  for 
the  last  week  I  have  been  to  Beaunash  Street,  and  found  nobody  f 
Agnes  had  the  bronchitis,  and  her  mother  was  attending  to  her ; 
Blanch  came  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  was  as  cool — as  cool  as  I 
have  seen  Lady  Iceberg  be  cool  to  her.  Then  they  must  go  awaj 
for  change  of  air.  They  have  been  gone  these  three  days :  whilst 
uncle  Talbot  and  that  viper  of  a  Ringwood  have  been  closeted 
with  that  nice  new  friend,  Mr.  Hunt,  0  conf  *  * !  I  beg  yo« 
pardon,  ma*am  ;  but  I  know  you  always  allow  for  the  energy  of  my 
language." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  that  Little  Sister,  Mr.  Firmin.  She  has 
not  been  selfish,  or  had  any  scheme  but  for  your  good/'  remaiks 
my  "wife. 

**  A  little  angel  who  drops  her  ^'s — a  little  heart,  so  good  and 
tender  that  I  melt  as  I  think  of  it,"  says  Philip,  drawing  his  big 
hand  over  his  eyes.  "  What  have  men  done  to  get  the  love  of  some 
women  ?  We  don*t  earn  it ;  we  don't  deserve  it,  perhaps.  We 
don't  return  it.  They  bestow  it  on  us.  I  have  given  nothing  back 
for  all  this  love  and  kindness,  but  I  look  a  little  like  my  father  of 
old  days,  for  whom — ^for  whom  she  had  an  attachment.  Ajid  see  now 
how  she  would  die  to  serve  me  !  You  are  wonderfol,  women  are ! 
your  fidelities  and  your  ficklenesses  alike  marvellous.  What  ean 
any  woman  have  found  to  adore  in  the  dockur  ?    Do  you  think  my 
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lathor  CAuld  ercr  bare  boon  adorable,  Mrs.  Pondennis  ?  And  jet 
I  hare  beard  my  poor  mother  aaj  she  was  obliged  ta  mury  him. 
SIic  knew  it  was  a  bnd  mntcb,  bot  ebo  eoaldn't  resist  it.  In  what 
wa8  my  father  so  i.'resistible  ?  Ho  m  not  to  wy  taste.  Botweea 
eurselTCB,  I  tltink  he  is  a well,  noTer  mind  what." 

"  I  think  we  hod  best  not  mind  what,"  says  my  wife,  with  a 
raiiJe. 

"Qnito  light — qnito  right;  only  I  blnrt  ont  eTeryOung  that  is 
on  ray  mind.  Can't  keep  it  in,"  cries  Phi],  gnawing  his  mnstachios. 
"  If  my  fbrtnue  depended  on  my  silcoce  I  should  be  a  beggar,  that's 
t):e  Ctet.  And,  yon  pcc,  if  yon  had  suck  a  fiitbcr  as  mine,  yoa 
yogrsclf  would  find  tt  rather  difficult  to  bold  yoor  tongnc  abont  him. 
I'.ut  now,  tell  mo :  tbia  ordering  away  of  the  girls  and  aont 
Ti>TS(len,  whilst  tbo  little  attack  upon  my  property  is  being  carried 
on — i^n't  it  queer  ?  " 

"  The  qoesUon  is  at  an  end,"  said  Ur.  Pendenols.  "  Yon  are 
restored  to  yoor  alana  rrgibut  and  ancestral  hononra.  Now  that 
cnclo  Twysden  can't  get  the  pruperty  without  yon,  have  conrage, 
my  boy — he  may  take  it,  along  with  the  cncnmbrance." 

Poor  Phil  bad  not  knon-n^ — but  some  of  as,  who  are  pretty  clear- 
■Igbted  when  onr  noblo  bi'Itos  are  not  eonccmcd,  had  perceived 
that  Philip's  dear  aant  was  playing  fast  and  loow  with  the  lad,  and 
whin  his  back  was  tnroed  was  encouraging  a  richer  anitor  for  her 
daughter. 

Hand  on  heart  I  can  cay  of  my  nifc,  that  i^be  nicddlcB  with  her 
neighbours  as  little  as  any  [lerson  I  ever  knew ;  but  when  trcacbcriea 
in  loTC  aSiiira  are  in  questii>n  Kbo  Arcs  up  at  once,  and  woald  per- 
■cente  to  death  almost  the  heartless  male  or  female  criminal  who 
woold  break  Ihtc's  sacred  law!*.  The  idea  of  a  man  or  woman 
trifling  with  that  holy  compact  awakens  in  her  a  flame  of  indig- 
uaiion.  In  curtain  confidences  (of  which  let  ma  not  Tnlgarize  the 
arcau),  afac  bad  given  me  her  miud  about  some  of  Miss  "Twrsdcn's 
lehcTJoar  with  that  odious  blackamoor,  as  she  chose  to  call  Captain 
Wodcomb,  who,  I  own,  bad  a  very  slight  tingo  of  complexion  ;  and 
■hen,  quoting  the  words  of  Hamlet  regarding  bis  father  and  mother, 
1  asked,  "  Could  idio  va  this  fair  mountain  leare  to  ft^ed,  and 
bitten  on  this  Moor  ?  "  Mrs.  Pcndcnnis  cried  out  tliat  tbia  mutter 
■as  aQ  too  seriooB  for  jest,  and  wondered  how  her  hatband  coald 
Bake  word  plays  about  it.  Perhaps  she  has  not  the  cxquisits 
•niK  of  homour  possessed  by  some  folks ;  or  is  it  that  sho  hat 
aurc  reverence  ?  In  licr  iTccd,  if  not  in  her  cbnich,  marriage  is  a 
(aciaatent ;  and  the  fond  believer  never  speaks  of  it  withont  awe. 

Now,  as  she  expects  both  parties  to  the  marriage  engagement  to 
bep  that  compact  boly,  she  no  more  mtderslandi  trifling  with  it 
ftai  aha  coaU  comprehend  hiugfatng  and  joking  in  a  diarch.     BIm 
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has  no  patience  with  flirtations  as  they  are  called.  '*  Don*t  tell  me, 
sir,"  says  the  enthusiast,  *'  a  light  word  between  a  man  and  a 
married  woman  onght  not  to  be  permitted."  And  this  is  why  she  is 
harder  on  the  woman  than  the  man,  in  cases  where  snch  dismal 
matters  happen  to  fall  nnder  discussion.  A  look,  a  word  £rom  a 
woman,  she  says,  will  check  a  libertine  thought  or  word  in  a  man ; 
and  these  cases  might  be  stopped  at  once  if  the  woman  but  showed 
the  slightest  resolution.  She  is  thus  more  angry  (I  am  only  men- 
tioning the  peculiarities,  not  defending  the  ethics  of  this  in^ridual 
moralist) — she  is,  I  say,  more  angrily  disposed  towards  the  woman 
than  the  man  in  such  delicate  cases ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  considers 
that  women  are  for  the  most  part  only  victims  because  they  choose  to 
be  so. 

Now,  we  had  happened  during  this  season  to  be  at  seyeral  enter- 
tainments, routs,  and  so  forth,  where  poor  Phil,  owing  to  his  un- 
happy Bohemian  preferences  and  love  of  tobacco,  &c.,  was  not 
present — and  where  we  saw  Miss  Agnes  Twysden  carrying  on  such  a 
game  with  the  tawny  Woolcomb,  as  set  Mrs.  Laura  in  a  tremor  of 
indignation.  What  though  Agnes' s  blue- eyed  mamma  sat  near  her 
blue-eyed  daughter  and  kept  her  keen  clear  orbs  perfectly  wide  open 
and  cognizant  of  all  that  happened  ?  So  much  the  worse  for  her, 
the  worse  for  both.  It  was  a  shame  and  a  sin  that  a  Christian 
English  mother  should  suffer  her  daughter  to  deal  lightly  with  the 
most  holy,  the  most  awful  of  human  contracts  ;  should  be  prepariog 
her  child  who  knows  for  what  after  misery  of  mind  and  soul  ?  Three 
months  ago,  you  saw  how  she  encouraged  poor  Philip,  and  now  see 
her  with  this  mulatto  ! 

'^  Is  he  not  a  man  and  a  brother,  my  dear  ?  "  perhaps  at  this 
Mr.  Pendennis  interposes. 

"  Oh,  for  shame.  Pen,  no  levity  on  this — no  sneers  and  laughter 
on  this  the  most  sacred  subject  of  all."  And  here,  I  daresay,  the 
woman  falls  to  caressing  her  own  children  and  hugging  them  to  her 
heart  as  her  manner  was  when  moved.  Que  voulez-vous  f  There 
are  some  women  in  the  world  to  whom  love  and  truth  aro  all  in  aU 
here  below.  Other  ladies  there  are  who  see  the  benefit  of  a  good 
jointure,  a  town  and  country  house,  and  so  forth,  and  who  are  not  so 
very  particular  as  to  the  character,  intellect,  or  complexion  of  gentle- 
men who  are  in  a  position  to  offer  their  dear  girls  these  benefits.  In 
fine,  I  say  that  regarding  this  blue-eyed  mother  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  Laura  Pendennis  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  she  was 
ready  to  tear  their  blue  eyes  out. 

Nay,  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Laura  could  be 
induced  to  hold  her  tongue  upon  the  matter  and  not  give  Philip  her 
opinion.  <*  What  ?  "  she  would  ask,  *'  the  poor  young  man  is  to  be 
deceived  and  cajoled ;  to  be  taken  or  left  as  it  suits  these  people ;  to 
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be  m&de  miscraljlc  for  life  cerUunlj  if  she  marries  him  ;  and  his 
friends  are  not  to  dare  to  warn  hitn  ?  The  cowardE  !  The  cowardice 
of  yoQ  men,  Pen,  apon  mattcn  of  opinion,  of  von  masters  and  lurdB 
of  creation,  is  really  despicable,  sir !  Yon  dare  not  have  opiuiong, 
cr  holding  them  yoa  dare  not  declare  them,  and  act  by  them.  You 
cniiiprDmiBe  witli  crime  every  day  because  yoD  think  it  woaU  be 
officioQg  to  declitre  yonrself  and  interfere.  Yoa  are  not  afraid  of 
i,utraging  morals,  bnt  of  inflicting  fniiui  npon  Eocicty,  and  losing 
\t>ur  popularity.  Yoa  are  as  cynical  as— as,  what  was  the  n^une  of 
tbi^  horrid  old  man  who  lived  in  the  tnb — Demoslhcncs  ? — well, 
I'iogencs,  then,  and  the  name  does  not  matter  a  pin,  sir.  Yoa  are 
114  cynical,  only  yon  wear  fine  raffled  shirts  and  wristbaodc,  and  yoo 
curry  your  lontcm  dark.  It  is  not  ri^ht  to  '  pat  yoar  oar  in,'  as  you 
my  in  jonr  jargon  (and  even  your  slang  is  a  sort  of  cowardice,  sir, 
fi.r  yon  are  o&uid  to  speak  the  feelings  of  yonr  heart : — )  it  is  not 
ri},'ht  to  meddle  and  spe.ik  the  truth,  not  right  to  rescue  a  poor  eoqI 
vtUo  is  drowning — of  course  not.  What  coU  have  you  fine  gentlemen 
of  the  world  to  put  your  oar  in  ?  Let  him  perish !  AMiat  did  he  in 
tLnt  galley?  That  is  the  language  of  the  world,  baby  darling. 
And,  my  poor,  poor  child,  whi-n  yoa  are  sinking,  nobody  is  to  stretch 
I'Ut  a  faanil  to  save  you  !  "  .-\s  fur  that  wife  of  mine,  when  i^he  sets 
forth  the  maternal  plea,  and  appeals  to  the  eiaberrint  '-rhoxl  of 
j'hiliMophers,  I  kaow  thiro  is  uo  riasoning  with  her.  I  rtlirv  to  my 
liuvks,  and  leave  her  to  ld:s  out  the  rest  of  the  argnmenl  ovi-r  the 
cbildreD. 

I'hilip  did  not  know  the  citi^nl  of  Ihe  obligation  ubich  he  owed 
t-i  bill  little  friend  and  guardian,  Caroline ;  but  hi-  was  aware  that  he 
hod  DO  betl4.T  friend  than  herself  in  the  world  ;  and,  i  daresay,  re- 
turned to  her,  as  the  wont  is  in  sncb  borgaius  Utweea  man  and 
woman — woman  and  man.  at  least — a  siiprucc  for  that  pure  gold 
treasure,  her  sovereign  aflection,  I  suppose  Caroline  thuught  her 
sacrifice  gave  her  a  little  authority  to  counsel  Philip  ;  for  i^he  it  was 
<rbo.  I  believe,  first  bid  him  to  inquire  whether  ihat  engngemeut 
which  be  had  virtually  contracted  with  liis  cousin  was  likeiy  to  lead 
to  good,  and  was  to  be  binding  npon  biin  but  not  on  her  ?  .She 
lr>'3ght  liidley  to  add  his  donbis  to  her  ri-innnstranre.4.  Bhe  shnwtj 
Kuilip  that  not  only  his  uncle's  conduct,  bat  his  cousin's,  nas  inter- 
tilled, and  si-t  him  lo  inqaire  into  it  furthrr. 

That  peculiar  form  of  broucLitis  under  wliiih  jioor  dear  Agnes 
«»8  suffering  was  relievtJ  by  absence  from  I»nd»n.  The  stuokc, 
Vi*  crowded  parties  and  as.ieniblies,  the  Inle  boars,  mid.  pirh-ipn,  the 
flinm  of  the  hou^e  in  l]eaa^u^h  Street,  dtstre'sed  the  pixir  dear 
ciuld ;  and  her  cougli  van  very  much  soothed  )>v  that  Hue,  cutting 
Mrt  «iad,  wliii'h  blows  »•  liU'rally  along  the  l!rit;ht<iii  cliOk,  and 
vtuch  is  so  gi>od  for  cuuglis,  as  we  all  know.     Ijat  \.Wi:  "K^k^  fsua 
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fault  in  Brighton  which  coold  not  be  hel2)ed  in  her  bad  ease ;  it  ia 
too  near  London.  The  air,  that  chartered  libertine,  can  blow  down 
from  London  qnite  easily;  or  people  can  come  £rom  London  to 
Brighton,  bringing,  I  daresay,  the  insidious  London  fog  along  with 
them.  At  any  rate,  Agnes,  if  she  wished  for  qniet,  poor  thing, 
might  have  gone  farther  and  fared  better.  Why,  if  yon  owe  a 
tailor  a  bill,  he  can  ran  down  and  present  it  in  a  few  honrs.  Ynlgar, 
inconvenient  acquaintances  thrust  themselves  upon  yon  at  eveiy 
moment  and  comer.  Was  ever  such  a  tohubohu  of  people  as  thorn 
assembles  ?  Yon  can't  be  tranquil,  if  you  will.  Organs  pipe  and 
scream  without  cease  at  your  windows.  Your  name  is  put  down  in 
the  papers  when  you  arrive ;  and  everybody  meets  everybody  ever  so 
many  times  a  day. 

On  finding  that  his  uncle  had  set  lawyers  to  work,  with  the 
charitable  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Philip's  property  was 
legitimately  his  own,  Philip  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  mind.  He 
could  not  appreciate  that  high  sense  of  moral  obligation  by  which 
Mr.  Twysden  was  actuated.  At  least,  he  thought  that  these  inqui- 
ries should  not  have  been  secretly  set  a- foot ;  and  as  he  himself  was 
perfectly  open — a  great  deal  too  open,  perhaps — in  his  words  and 
his  actions,  he  was  hard  with  those  who  attempted  to  hoodwink  or 
deceive  him. 

It  could  not  be  ;  ah !  no,  it  never  could  be,  that  Agnes  the  pure 
and  gentle  was  privy  to  this  conspiracy.  But  then,  how  very — ^veiy 
often  of  late  she  had  been  from  home  ;  how  very,  very  cold  aunt 
Twysden' s  shoulder  had  somehow  become.  Once,  when  he  reached 
the  door,  a  fishmonger's  boy  was  leaving  a  fine  salmon  at  the  kitchen, 
— a  salmon  and  a  tub  of  ice.  Once,  twice,  at  five  o'clock,  when  he 
called,  a  smell  of  cooking  pervaded  the  hall, — that  hall  which  culi- 
nary odours  very  seldom  visited.  Some  of  those  noble  Twysd^ 
dinners  were  on  the  tapiSf  and  Philip  was  not  asked.  Not  to  be 
asked  was  no  great  deprivation  ;  but  who  were  the  guests  ?  To  be 
sure,  these  were  trifies  light  as  air ;  but  Philip  smelt  mischief  in  the 
steam  of  those  Twysden  dinners.  He  chewed  that  salmon  with  a 
bitter  sauce  as  he  saw  it  sink  down  the  area  steps  and  disappear 
(with  its  attendant  lobster)  in  the  dark  kitchen  regions. 

Yes ;  eyes  were  somehow  averted  that  used  to  look  into  his  veiy 
frankly ;  a  glove  somehow  had  grown  over  a  little  hand  which  once 
used  to  lie  very  comfortably  in  his  broad  palm.  Was  anybody  else 
going  to  seize  it,  and  was  it  going  to  paddle  in  that  blackamoor  s 
unblest  fingers  ?  Ah  !  fiends  and  tortures  !  a  gentleman  may  cease 
to  love,  but  does  he  like  a  woman  to  cease  to  love  him  ?  People 
carry  on  ever  so  long  for  fear  of  that  declaration  that  all  is  over. 
No  confession  is  more  dismal  to  make.  The  sun  of  love  has  set. 
We  sit  in  the  dark — ^I  mean  you,  dear  madam,  and  Coiydon,  or  I 
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■lis — nnoomfortttblf,  with  nothing  more  to  uij  to  one 
\tk  the  night  dew  fiUling,  and  a  risk  of  eatcluiig  cold, 
itemplating  the  fading  west,  with  "  the  cold  remains  of 
,  of  fire  long  past  away."     Sink,  fire  of  bve  t     Rise, 

9,  and  nuats  of  chilly  ereDing.  And,  my  good  Madam 
fit  as  go  home  to  some  tea  and  a  fire. 

ip  determined  to  go  and  eeek  hia  oonsin.  AiriTed  at  his 
f  it  were  the  *  *  I  can't  conceive  Philip  in  much 
«ra),  he  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  those  delight- 
«r  arrivals,  a  pcruEol  of  which  has  so  often  edified  as  at 
Hr.  and  Mrs.  Feofold,  he  was  informed,  eontinned  their 

10.  96,  Horizontal  Plaoe ;  and  it  was  with  those  gnardians 
ia  Agnes  was  staying.  He  speeds  to  Horizontal  Haoe. 
In  ia  out.  Ho  heaves  a  sigh,  and  leaves  a  card.  Has 
paaed  to  you  to  leave  a  caii  at  that  honse — that  house 
moe  THE  house — almost  your  own ;  where  yon  were  ever 
rhere  the  kindest  hand  was  ready  to  grasp  yoors,  the 
)  to  greet  yon  ?  And  now  your  Irjendsbip  has  dwindled 
ittle  bit  of  pasteboard,  shed  once  a  year,  and  poor  dear 
(it  is  with  J.  you  have  qnarrelled)  still  calls  on  the  ladies 
Bilf,  tmd  elip!i  hcT  husband's  ticket  upon  the  hall  table. 

timo,  that  it  should  have  come  to  this !  0  gracious 
)o  you  rceal  the  time  when  Arabella  Briggs  was  Arabella 
'  You  call  and  talk  Jadaua  to  her  (at  first  she  is  rather 
d  has  tbe  children  in) ;  jon  talk  rain  and  fine  weather  ; 
el ;  the  ncit  juuty.  Thompson  in  tbe  City  ?  Yes,  Mr. 
is  iu  the  City.  He's  pretty  well,  thank  yon.  Ahl 
ipea,  and  poisons,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  You  are  talking 
reattier,  and  auothcr  man's  hcollh,  and  another  man's 

which  slio  is  mother,  to  her  f  Time  was  the  weather 
jumiu^'  sunshino,  ia  which  yoa  and  she  basked ;  or  if 
lered,  and  a  storm  fell,  sncb  a  glorious  rainbow  haloed 

SDch  delicious  tears  fell  and  refreshed  yon,  that  the 
norc  ravishing  than  the  calm.  And  now  another  man's 
)  sitticg  on  her  knco — their  mother's  knee  ;  and  once  a 
Lud  Ura.  John  Thompson  request  the  honour  of  Mr. 
impauy  at  dinner ;  and  once  a  year  you  read  in  The 
1  Nursery  Street,  the  wife  of  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  % 
conio  to  the  ouce-bcloved  one's  door,  and  find  the  knocker 
1  a  wiiite  kid  •{luve,  is  humiliating — say  what  yoo  will,  it 
ng. 

leaves  his  card,  and  walks  on  to  the  Clifi',  and  of  eoorw, 
nates,  meets  Clinker,     Indeed,  who  ever  went  toBiighton 
hour  without  meeting  Clinker  7 
^r  pretty  well  ?    Hia  old  patient,  Lady  Q«iu&^,Vi  imn 
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here  with  the  children;  what  a  number  of  them  there  are,  to  be 
sure  I  Come  to  make  any  stay  ?  See  your  consin,  Miss  Twysden, 
is  here  with  the  Penfolds.  Little  party  at  the  Grigsons*  last  night ; 
she  looked  uncommonly  well ;  danced  ever  so  many  times  with  the 
Black  Prince,  Woolcomb  of  the  Greens.  Suppose  I  may  oongrato- 
laXe  yon.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  a  year  now,  and  thirteen  thoa* 
sand  when  his  grandmother  dies ;  but  those  negresses  live  for  ever. 
I  suppose  the  thing  is  settled.  I  saw  them  on  the  pier  just  now,  and 
Mrs.  Penfold  was  reading  a  book  in  the  arbour.  Book  of  sermons  it 
was — pious  woman,  Mrs.  Penfold.  I  daresay  they  are  on  the  pier 
still/*  Striding  with  hurried  steps  Philip  Firmin  makes  for  the 
pier.  The  breathless  Clinker  cannot  keep  alongside  of  his  hce,  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  it  when  Clinker  said  that  ''the  thing" 
was  settled  between  Aliss  Twysden  and  the  cavalry  gentleman. 

There  were  a  few  nursery  governesses,  maids,  and  children, 
paddling  about  at  the  end  of  the  pier ;  and  there  was  a  fat  woman 
reading  a  book  in  one  of  the  arbours — but  no  Agnes,  no  Woolcomb. 
Where  can  they  be  ?  Can  they  be  weighing  each  other  ?  or  buying 
those  mad  pebbles,  which  people  are  known  to  purchase  7  or  having 
their  silhouettes  done  in  black  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  Woolcomb  would  hardly 
have  his  face  done  in  black.  The  idea  would  provoke  odious  com- 
parisons.    I  see  Philip  is  in  a  dreadfully  bad  sarcastic  humour. 

Up  there  comes  from  one  of  thu'se  trap-doors  which  lead  down 
from  the  pier-head  to  the  green  sea- waves  ever  restlessly  jumping 
below — up  there  comes  a  little  Skye-terrier  dog  with  a  red  collar, 
who,  as  soon  as  she  sees  Philip,  sings,  squeaks,  whines,  runs,  jumps, 
flumps  up  on  him,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  kisses  his  hands,  and 
with  eyes,  tongue,  paws,  and  tail  shows  him  a  thousand  marks  of 
welcome  and  affection.  What,  Brownie,  Brownie  I  Philip  is  glad 
to  see  the  dog,  an  old  friend  who  has  many  a  time  licked  his  hand 
and  bounced  upon  his  knee. 

The  greeting  over.  Brownie,  wagging  her  tail  with  prodigious 
activity,  trots  before  Philip— trots  down  an  opening,  down  the  steps, 
under  which  the  waves  shimmer  greenly,  and  into  quite  a  quiet 
remote  comer  just  over  the  water,  whence  you  may  command  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  sea,  the  shore,  the  Marine  Parade,  and  the 
Albion  Hotel,  and  where,  were  I  five-and-twenty  say,  with  nothing 
ehe  to  do,  I  would  gladly  pass  a  quarter  of  an  hour  talking  about 
Glaucus  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Deep  with  the  object  of  my 
affections. 

Here,  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  piles,  Brownie  goes  flouncing 
along  till  she  comes  to  a  young  couple  who  are  looking  at  the  view 
just  described.  In  order  to  view  it  better,  the  young  man  has  laid 
his  hand,  a  pretty  little  hand  most  delicately  gloved,  on  the  lady'a 
hand ;  and  Brownie  comes  up  and  nuzzles  against  her,  and  whines 
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wad  Ulka,  u  much  u  to  say,  "  Here's  somebodj-,"  and  tho  lady 
Bays,  "  Down,  Brownie,  miss." 

"  It's  no  good,  Agnes,  that  dog,"  sa;9  Uie  gontleman  (he  lias 
Tci;  eai\y,  not  to  say  woolly  hairy,  nniler  hia  natty  little  liat). 
"  I'll  givo  yon  a  png  with  a  nose  yon  can  hang  jonr  hat  on.  I  do 
know  of  one  now.  My  man  Rnmmins  knows  of  one.  Do  yon  like 
poga?" 

"  I  adore  them,"  says  the  lady. 

"  I'll  giro  yon  one,  if  I  have  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  it.  And 
they  fetch  a  good  figure,  the  roal  pngs  do,  I  can  tell  yon.  Once  in 
London  there  was  on  exhibition  of  'em,  and " 

"  Brownie,  Brownie,  down  1 "  cries  Agnoa,  Tlie  dog  was  jumping 
at  a  gentleman,  a  tall  gentleman  with  red  mnstactiioa  and  beard,  who 
udvoucea  throngh  the  chequered  shade,  nndcr  the  pondorons  beams, 
over  the  truulneent  sea. 

"Prmy  don't  mind,  Brownie  won't  hntt  me,"  says  a  perfectly 
well-known  Toice,  tho  soond  of  which  sends  all  the  colours  shnddering 
oat  of  Miss  Agnes'  pink  cheeks. 

"  Yon  tee  I  gave  my  cousin  this  dog,  Captain  Woolcomh,"  saya 
the  gentleman ;  "  and  the  little  slut  remL>mbcis  mc.  Perhaps  Miss 
TwTsden  likes  the  png  better. " 

'"  Sir  • " 

"  If  it  has  a  nose  yon  can  hang  your  hat  on,  it  must  be  a  very 
pretty  dog,  and  I  soppoae  yon  intend  to  hang  your  hat  on  it  a  good 
deal." 

"  Oh,  Philip ! "  says  the  lady  ;  bat  on  attack  of  that  dreadful 
conghiog  stops  further  utterance. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONT&IKB  TWO  OP  PEIUP'S  1IISUAP9. 

Yoc  know  that,  in  some  parts  of  India,  infanticide  is  the  common 
cnslom.  It  is  part  of  the  religion  of  the  land,  as,  in  other  districts, 
widow-bnming  nsed  to  be.  I  can't  imagine  that  ladies  like  to  dcxtroy 
either  thcmselTes  or  their  children,  though  they  submit  with  bravery, 
and  eTen  cheerfulness,  to  the  decrees  of  that  religion  which  onlem 
them  to  make  away  with  their  own  or  their  young  ones'  lives.  Now, 
■appose  yon  and  I,  as  Europeans,  happened  to  drive  up  where  a 
jwuig  creature  was  jnst  abont  to  roast  herself,  under  tho  advice  of 
her  bmily  and  tho  highest  dignitaries  of  her  church ;  what  coold  we 
io  ?    BMcne  her  ?    No  such  thing.-    We  know  better  than  to  iutei* 
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fere  mth  her,  and  the  laws  and  usages  of  her  country.  We  tmn 
away  with  a  sigh  from  the  moumfal  scene  :  we  poll  out  our  poekel- 
handkerchiefs,  tell  coachman  to  dnTO  on,  and  leare  her  to  bir  nd 
fate. 

Now  aboat  poor  Agnes  Twysden :  how,  in  the  name  of  goodnesB, 
can  we  help  her  ?  Yon  see  she  is  a  well  brought  np  and  religkas 
young  woman  of  the  Brahminical  sect.  If  she  Ls  to  be  saerifieed, 
that  old  Brahmin  her  father,  that  good  and  devoat  mother,  that  most 
special  Brahmin  her  brother,  and  that  admirable  girl  her  strait-laced 
sister,  all  insist  upon  her  undergoing  the  ceremony,  and  deck  her 
with  flowers  ere  they  lead  her  to  that  dismal  altar  flame.  Soppose, 
I  say,  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  throw  over  poor  Philip,  and 
take  on  with  some  one  else  ?  What  sentiment  ought  our  Tiiiaoiis 
bosoms  to  entertain  towards  her  ?  Anger  ?  I  haye  just  been  hold- 
ing a  conversation  with  a  young  fellow  in  rags  and  without  shoes, 
whose  bed  is  commonly  a  dry  arch,  who  has  been  repeatedly  in 
prison,  whose  father  and  mother  were  thieves,  and  whose  gnnd- 
fiftthers  were  thieves  ; — are  we  to  be  angry  with  him  for  following  the 
paternal  profession  ?  With  one  eye  brimming  with  pity,  the  other 
steadily  keeping  watch  over  the  family  spoons,  I  listen  to  his  artless 
tale.  I  have  no  anger  against  that  child ;  nor  towards  thee,  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Talbot  tiie  Brahmin. 

For  though  duty  is  duty,  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  it  is  often 
hard  to  do.  Though  dear  papa  and  mamma  say  that  here  is  a 
gentleman  with  ever  so  many  thousands  a  year,  an  undoubted  part 
in  So-and-So-shire,  and  whole  islands  in  the  western  main,  who  is 
wildly  in  love  with  your  fair  skin  and  blue  eyes,  and  is  ready  to  fling 
all  his  treasures  at  your  feet ;  yet,  after  all,  when  you  consider  that 
he  is  very  ignorant  though  very  cunning ;  very  stingy  though  very 
rich ;  very  Ul-tcmpered,  probably,  if  faces  and  eyes  and  mouths  can 
tell  truth  :  and  as  for  Philip  Firmin — though  actually  his  legitimacy 
is  dubious,  as  we  have  lately  heard,  in  which  case  his  maternal 
fortune  is  ours — and  as  for  his  paternal  inheritance,  we  don't  know 
whether  the  doctor  is  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  or  a  shilling ; — 
yet,  after  all — as  for  Philip^he  is  a  man ;  ho  is  a  gentleman ;  he 
has  brains  in  his  head,  and  a  great  honest  heart  of  which  he  has 
ofiered  to  give  the  best  feelings  to  his  cousin ; — I  say,  when  a  poor 
girl  has  to  be  off  with  that  old  love,  that  honest  and  fair  love,  and 
be  on  with  the  new  one,  the  dark  one,  I  feel  for  her ;  and  thoa^ 
the  Brahmins  are,  as  we  know,  the  most  genteel  sect  in  Hindostan, 
I  rather  wish  the  poor  child  could  have  belonged  to  some  lower  and 
less  rigid  sect.  Poor  Agnes !  to  think  that  he  has  sat  for  hours, 
with  mamma  and  Blanche  or  the  governess,  of  course,  in  the  room 
(for,  you  know,  when  she  and  Philip  were  quite  wee  wee  things  dear 
mamma  had  httle  amiable  plans  in  view) ;  has  sat  for  hours  by  Miss 
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Twyiden's  nia  ponring  out  lus  heart  to  hor ;  has  had,  mayhap, 
little  pracioos  momenta  of  confidential  talk~— littlo  hasty  vliispers  in 
eonidora,  on  stain,  behind  irindow-cnitainB,  and — and  so  forth  in 
fact.  She  miut  remember  all  this  past;  and  can't,  withont  some 
psng,  listAB  on  the  same  sofa,  behind  the  same  1^'indow•cD^tainH,  to 
her  dark  gnitor  pouring  oat  his  artless  tales  of  barracks,  boxing, 
horMdesh,  and  the  tender  passion.  He  ia  dull,  he  is  mean,  he  is 
iU-temperad,  fae  ia  ignorant,  and  the  other  vaa  ,  .  .  . ;  bat  die  will 
do  her  datj :  oh,  yet  I  she  will  do  her  datj  I  Poor  Agnes !  Celt 
a  fendrt  U  eaw.     I  declare  I  quite  feel  for  her, 

When  Philip's  temper  was  rooGcd,  I  have  been  compelled,  as  his 
biographer,  to  own  how  very  mde  and  disagreeable  he  conld  be ;  and 
yon  must  acknowledge  that  a  yonng  man  has  some  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased, when  ha  finds  the  girl  of  his  heart  hand  in  hand  with 
another  jonag  gentleman  ia  an  occalt  and  shady  recess  of  the  wood- 
work of  Brixton  Pier.  The  green  waves  ore  softly  ntaimoring :  so 
is  tbe  officer  of  the  Life-Gnanls  Grceu.  The  waves  are  kissing  the 
beftch-  Ah,  agonizing  thonght  I  I  will  not  pnrsne  the  simile,  which 
may  be  bnt  a  jealons  man's  mad  fantasy.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  no 
pckblfl  m  that  beach  is  cooler  tLnu  polished  Agnes.  Bat,  then, 
Philip  dnmk  with  jcaloui^y  is  not  a  reasonable  being  like  Philip 
sober.  "  Ho  had  a  dreadful  tc-mpcr,"  Philip's  dear  annt  said  of  him 
afterwards, — "  I  trembled  for  my  dear,  gentle  child,  united  for  ever 
to  a  man  of  that  violence.  Never,  iu  mj  sicrct  mind,  could  I  think 
that  their  onion  could  he  a  happy  one.  llcsidcs,  you  know,  tlii: 
iwanwsa  of  their  iclationship.  My  scmplts  on  that  scoro,  dear  Mis. 
Candour,  never,  never  could  bo  quitti  got  over."  And  these  scruples 
eaoia  to  weigh  whole  tons,  whco  Uaugrovc  Hall,  the  house  iu 
Berkeley  Sqaorc.  and  Mr.  ^Voolcomh's  ^Vcst  India  island  were  put 
into  the  scale  along  nith  them. 

Of  eotUH  there  was  no  good  in  remaining  amongst  those  damp, 
reeking  tambenc,  now  that  the  pretty  little  tilr-ii-lel-'  n.is  over,  pitllu 
Itrownie  hung  fondling  and  whining  round  Phihp's  auLles,  as  the 
par^  ascended  to  the  upper  air.  "  Aly  child,  how  pale  you  look  !  " 
criei  Urs.  Peofold,  putting  down  her  volnmc.  Out  of  the  captain's 
opal  eyebsUs  shot  hirid  tlamcs,  and  but  hlood  Luniod  behind  his 
yellow  cheeks.  In  a  quarrel,  Mr.  PhiUp  Firmin  could  bo  particu- 
Ittly  cool  aod  self- possessed.  When  Miss  Agnes  mthcr  pitcously 
iBtradnced  lum  to  Mrs.  Penfold,  he  madu  a  bow  as  polite  and  grnci- 
m  aa  any  performed  by  his  royal  fiillii-r.  "  My  little  dog  knew  me," 
Iwsaid,  caressing  the  animal.  "  Khe  is  a  faithful  little  thiug,  and 
■ha led  ma  down  to  my  cousin;  and — Captain  Woolcomb,  I  tbLik,is 
TMTBsme,  sir?" 

Ai  Plulip  curia   his   moustache  and   smiles    blandly,    Captain 
Vookomb  puUa  bis  and  scowls  fiercely.     "  Yes,  air, '  he  nuLt;L«t%, 
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*'  my  name  is  Woolcomb.'*  Another  bow  and  a  toneh  of  the  hit 
from  Mr.  Firmin.  A  touch  ? — a  gracious  wave  of  the  hat ;  acknow- 
ledged by  no  means  so  gracefully  by  Captain  Woolcomb. 

To  these  remarks,  Mrs.  Penfold  says,  *<0h!"  In  £ict, 
''  Oh ! ''  is  about  the  best  thing  that  could  be  said  under  the 
circumstances. 

'*  My  cousin,  Miss  Twysden,  looks  so  pale  because  she  was  out 
.very  late  dancing  last  night.  I  hear  it  was  a  very  pretty  balL  Bat 
ought  she  to  keep  such  late  hours,  Mrs.  Penfold,  with  her  delieate 
health  ?  Indeed,  you  ought  not,  Agnes !  Ought  she  to  keep  late 
hours.  Brownie  ?  There--— don't,  you  little  fooUsh  thing !  I  gare 
my  cousin  the  dog :  and  she's  veiy  fond  of  me — ^the  dog  is — stilL 
You  were  saying.  Captain  Woolcomb,  when  I  came  up,  that  you 
would  give  Miss  Twysden  a  dog  on  whose  nose  you  could  hang  your 
I  beg  pardon  ?  " 

Mr.  Woolcomb,  as  Philip  made  this  second  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  nasal  formation  of  the  pug,  ground  his  little  white  teeth 
together,  and  let  slip  a  most  improper  monosyllable.  More  acute 
bronchial  suffering  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  Miss  Twysden. 
Mrs.  Penfold  said,  *^  The  day  is  clouding  over.  I  think,  Agnes, 
I  will  have  my  chair,  and  go  home." 

''  May  I  be  allowed  to  walk  with  you  as  feur  as  your  house?" 
says  Philip,  twiddling  a  little  locket  which  he  wore  at  his  watch- 
chain.  It  was  a  little  gold  locket,  with  a  little  pale  hair  inside. 
Whose  hair  could  it  have  been  that  was  so  pale  and  fine  ?  As  for 
the  pretty  heiroglyphical  A.  T.  at  the  back,  those  letters  might 
indicate  Alfred  Tennyson,  or  Anthony  Trollope,  who  might  hare 
given  a  lock  of  their  golden  hair  to  Philip,  for  I  know  he  is  an 
admirer  of  their  works. 

Agnes  looked  guiltily  at  the  little  locket.  Captain  Woolcomb 
pulled  his  moustache  so,  that  you  would  have  thought  he  would 
have^^uUed  it  off;  and  his  opal  eyes  glared  with  fearfrd  confrLsion 
and  wrath. 

'*  Win  you  please  to  fall  back  and  let  me  speak  to  you,  Agnes? 
Pardon  me.  Captain  Woolcomb,  I  have  a  private  message  for  my 
cousin ;  and  I  came  from  London  expressly  to  deliver  it." 

''  If  Miss  Twysden  desires  me  to  witiidraw,  I  fjEdl  back  in  one 
moment,"  says  the  captain,  clenching  the  little  lemon-coloured  gloves. 

«  My  cousin  and  I  have  lived  together  all  our  lives,  and  I  bring 
her  a  flEunily  message.  Have  you  any  particular  claim  to  hear  it. 
Captain  Woolcomb  ?  " 

**  Not  if  Miss  Twysden  don't  want  me  to  hear  it.  •  .  .  D — 
the  Httle  brate." 

''  Don't  kick  poor  little  harmless  Brownie  !  He  shan't  kick  yon, 
shall  he,  Brownie  ?  " 
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*'  If  the  brnte  comes  between  my  shins,  I'll  kick  her ! "  shrieks 
the  captkin.     "  Hang  her,  I'll  throw  her  into  ihe  aca ! " 

"Whaterer  you  Jo  to  my  dog,  I  enrcar  I  will  do  to  you!" 
vhii^pen  Philip  to  the  captain. 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?  "  shrieks  the  captain.  "  Kong  yon, 
yon  shall  hear  bom  me." 

"  Quiet — Bedford  Hotel.  Easy,  or  I  shall  think  you  want  the 
ladiee  to  OTerhear." 

"  Vonr  conduct  is  horrible,  air,"  says  Agnea,  rapiJly,  in  the 
French  language.     "  Mr.  does  not  comprehend  it." 

" it  1     If  you  haTO  any  secrets  to  talk,  I'll  withdraw  fast 

enough,  Uiaa  Agnes,"  says  Othello." 

"  Oh,  Grennlle  1  can  I  hare  any  secrets  from  you  ?  Mr.  Firmiu 
is  my  first-cousin.  We  hare  lived  together  all  onr  lives.  Philip, 
1 — 1  don't  know  whether  mamma  announced  to  you  my — my  engage- 
ment with  Captain  Grenrille  Woolcomb."  The  agitation  has  brought 
on  anatber  sCTere  bronchial  attack.  Poor,  poor  little  Agnes  I  What 
it  is  to  have  a  delicate  throat  1 

The  [uer  tosses  op  to  the  skica,  as  though  it  had  Icfl  its  moorings 
— the  houses  on  the  cliff  dance  and  reel,  as  though  an  earthquake 
was  driring  them — the  sea  walks  op  into  the  lodging-houses — and 
Philip's  ^legs  are  foiling  from  under  him  :  it  is  only  for  a  moment. 
^Micn  yon  have  a  hirgo,  tough  double  tooth  out,  doesn't  the  chair 
go  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  your  head  come  off  too  '?  but,  in  tlic  next 
instant,  there  is  a  grave  gentleman  before  you,  making  yon  a  bow, 
anil  concealing  something  in  his  right  sleeve.  The  crash  is  over. 
Yon  are  a  man  again.  Philip  clntchcs  hold  of  the  chain  pier  for  a 
minote :  it  docs  not  sink  under  liim.  The  houses,  after  reeling  for 
a  Bccoikd  or  two,  reassume  the  pcrpcndicnlar,  and  bulge  their  bow 
windows  towards  the  main.  He  can  see  the  people  looking  from  tbu 
wiiuJowi,  the  carriages  passing,  Professor  Spurrier  riding  on  tha.clitf 
with  eighteen  young  ladies,  his  pnpils.  In  long  after  days  he  rc- 
membera  those  absurd  little  incidents  with  a  curious  tenacity, 

"  This  news,"  Philip  aaya,  "  was  not — not  altogether  unexpected. 
I  congratulate  my  cousin,  I  am  sure.  Captain  Woolcoiub,  had  I 
known  this  for  certain,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  interropted  von. 
\oa  were  going,  perhnps,  to  oak  me  to  your  hospitable  house, 
^.  PenibU?  " 

"  Was  she  though  ?  "  cries  the  captain. 

"  1  have  asked  a  friend  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Bedford,  and  shall 
gate  town,  I  hope,  in  the  morning.  Can  I  take  anything  for  you, 
Apa7  Good-by:"  and  he  kiiisca  his  hand  in  quite  a  ile-jnge 
■umer,  as  Mrs.  Penfold'a  chair  tuma  eastward  and  ho  goes  to  the 
*Ht.  Silently  the  tall  Agnca  sweeps  along,  a  fair  hand  liu4  Tk^wi 
kt  friend's  chair. 
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It*s  over !  it*s  over !  Sho  has  done  it.  He  wms  boandy  and 
kept  his  honour,  but  she  did  not :  it  \vas  she  who  forsook  him.  And 
I  fear  very  much  Mr.  Philip's  heart  leaps  with  pleasure  and  an 
immense  sensation  of  relief  at  thinking  he  is  free.  He  meete  kilf 
a  dozen  acquaintances  on  the  cliff.  He  laughs,  jokes,  shakes  hands, 
invites  two  or  three  to  dinner  in  the  gayest  maimer.  He  sits 
doiivn  on  that  green,  not  very  far  from  his  inn,  and  is  laa^iing 
to  himself  when  he  suddenly  feels  something  nestling  at  his  knee, 
— rubbing,  and  nestling,  and  whining  plaintively.  ^*  What,  is  that 
you?"  It  is  little  Brownie,  who  has  followed  him.  Pdor  little 
rogue ! 

Then  Philip  bent  down  his  head  over  the  dog,  and  as  H  jnii^ed 
on  him,  with  little  bleats,  and  whines,  and  innocent  caresses,  he 
broke  out  into  a  sob,  and  a  great  refreshing  rain  of  tears  fell  froai 
his  eyes.  Such  a  little  illness  !  Such  a  mild  fever !  Such  a  qpeedy 
cure!  Some  people  have  the  complaint  so  mildly  that  thej  an 
scarcely  ever  kept  to  theii*  beds.     Some  bear  its  scars  for  ever. 

Philip  sat  resolutely  at  the  hotel  all  night,  having  given  qieoal 
orders  to  the  porter  to  say  that  ho  was  at  home,  in  case  any  gentle- 
man should  call.  He  had  a  faint  hope,  he  afterwards  owned,  thai 
some  friend  of  Captain  Woolcomb  might  wait  on  him  on  that  offieer*f 
part.  He  had  a  faint  hopo  that  a  letter  might  come  expUuning  thai 
treason, — as  people  will  have  a  sick,  gnawing,  yearning,  fboliab 
desire  for  letters — letters  which  contain  nothing,  which  never  did 

contain  anything — letters  which,  nevertheless,  you Yon  knov, 

in  fact,  about  those  letters,  and  there  is  no  earthly  use  in  asking  to 
read  Philip's.  Have  we  not  all  read  those  love-letters  which, 
after  love- quarrels,  come  into  coort  sometimes  ?  We  have  all  read 
them ;  and  how  many  have  written  them  ?  Nine  o'clock.  Toi 
o'clock.  Eleven  o'clock.  No  challenge  from  the  captain ;  no 
explanation  from  Agnes.  Philip  declares  he  slept  perfectly  mSL 
But  poor  little  Brownie  the  dog  made  a  piteous  howling  all  m^bi  it 
the  stables.  She  was  not  a  well-bred  d<^.  You  could  act  bai* 
hung  the  least  hat  on  her  nose. 

We  compared  anon  our  dear  Agnes  to  a  Brahmin  ladj,  meekly 
offering  herself  up  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  practice  used  in  ha 
highly  respectable  caste.  Did  we  spei^  in  anger  or  in  sorrow  ? — 
surely  in  terms  of  respectful  grief  and  sympathy.  And  if  we  pify  hflr, 
ought  wo  not  likewise  to  pity  her  highly  respectable  parents?  When 
the  notorious  Brutus  ordered  his  sons  to  execotion,  yon  can't  suppose 
he  was  such  a  brute  as  to  be  pleased  ?  All  three  parties  sofieied  by 
the  transaction :  the  sons,  probably,  even  more  than  their 
father ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  whole  trio  were  very 
choly.  At  least,  were  I  a  poet  or  musical  composer  dqiicting  that 
business,  I  certainly  should  make  them  so  : — ^the  sons,  pping  ia  a 
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ytarj  minor  key  indeed ;  the  father*s  manly  basso,  accompanied  by 
deep  wind  instmmentSy  and  interrnpted  by  appropriate  sobs.  Thongh 
pfetty  fair  Agnes  is  being  led  to  execntion,  I  don't  sappose  she  likes 
it»  or  thmt  her  parents  are  happy,  who  are  compelled  to  order  the 
trmgedy. 

That  the  rich  young  proprietor  of  MangroTe  Hall  should  be  fond 
of  her,  WB8  merely  a  coincidence,  Mrs.  Twysden  afterwards  always 
aifened.  Not  for  mere  wealth— ah,  no  t  not  for  mines  of  gold — ^would 
they  sacrifice  their  darling  child.  But  when  that  sad  Firmin  afiair 
happened,  yon  see  it  also  happened  that  Captain  VVoolcomb  was  much 
fltmck  by  dear  Agnes,  whom  he  met  everywhere.  Her  scapegrace  of 
a  cousin  would  go  nowhere.  He  preferred  his  bachelor  associates, 
and  horrible  smoking  and  drinking  habits,  to  the  amusements  and 
pleasures  of  more  refined  society.  He  neglected  Agnos.  Thero  is 
not  the  slimiest  doubt  he  neglected  and  mortified  her,  and  his  wilful 
and  firtequent  absence  showed  how  little  he  cared  for  her.  Would  you 
blame  the  dear  girl  for  coldness  to  a  man  who  himself  showed  such 
indifierenee  to  her  ?  ''  No,  my  good  Mrs.  Candour.  Had  Mr. 
Firmin  been  ten  times  as  rich  as  Mr.  Woolcomb,  I  should  have 
counselled  my  child  to  refuse  him.  I  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
measure  entirely  on  myself — I,  and  her  father,  and  her  brother."  So 
Mrs.  Twysden  afterwards  spoke,  in  circles  where  an  absurd  and 
odious  rumour  ran,  that  the  Twysdens  had  forced  their  daughter  to 
jilt  young  ^(r.  Firmin  in  order  to  marry  a  young  quadroon.  People 
will  talk,  you  know,  de  wir,  de  te.  If  Woolcomb's  dinners  had  not 
gone  off  so  after  his  marriage,  I  have  little  doubt  the  scandal  would 
bare  died  away,  and  he  aud  his  wife  might  have  been  pretty  generally 
respected  and  visited. 

Nor  must  you  suppose,  as  we  have  said,  that  dear  Agnes  gave  up 
her  first  Ioto  without  a  pang.  That  bronchitis  showed  how  acutely 
tlia  poor  thing  felt  her  position.  It  broke  out  Tcry  soon  after  Mr. 
WooleomVs  attentions  became  a  little  particular ;  and  she  actually 
left  London  in  consequence.  It  is  true  that  ho  could  follow  her 
without  difficulty,  but  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  could  Philip,  as  wo 
haTe  seen,  when  he  come  down  and  bchayed  so  rudely  to  Captain 
Wodcomb.  And  before  Philip  came,  poor  Agnes  could  plead,  **  My 
fidher  pressed  mo  sair,**  as  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Robin 
Oray. 

Father  and  mother  both  pressed  her  sair.  Mrs.  Twysden,  I  think 
I  hare  mentioned,  \tTote  an  admirable  letter,  and  was  awaro  of  her 
accomplishment.  She  used  to  write  reams  of  gossip  regularly  every 
week  to  dear  Uncle  Ringwood  when  he  was  in  the  country :  and  when 
ber  daughter  Blanche  married,  she  is  said  to  have  written  several  of 
ber  new  tea's  sermons.  As  a  Christian  mother,  was  she  not  to  givo 
ber  daughter  her  advice  at  this  momentous  period  ot  Viet  Vdi^^   TV:a^» 
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adTice  went  against  poor  Phllip*s  chances  with  his  cousin,  wki 
was  kept  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  controTersj  of 
which  we  have  just  seen  the  issue.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thai  Mn. 
Twysden  gave  an  impartial  statement  of  the  case.  What  parties  ia 
a  lawsuit  do  speak  impartially  on  their  own  side  or  their  adversaries*? 
Mrs.  Twysden*s  yiew,  as  I  have  learned  subsequently,  and  as  imparted 
to  her  daughter,  was  this : — That  most  unprincipled  man,  Dr.  Finiiin« 
who  had  already  attempted,  and  unjustly,  to  deprive  the  Twysdens  of 
a  part  of  their  property,  had  commenced  in  quite  early  life  his  career 
of  outrage  and  wickedness  against  the  Ringwood  family.  He  had 
led  dear  Lord  Ringwood's  son,  poor  dear  Lord  Cinqbars,  into  a  career 
of  vice  and  extravagance  which  caused  the  premature  death  of  thai 
unfortunate  young  nobleman.  Mr.  Firmin  had  then  made  a  maixiage, 
in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Twysden,  with  her  late 
unhappy  sister,  whose  whole  life  had  been  made  wretched  by  the 
doctor's  conduct.  But  the  climax  of  outrage  and  wickedness  was, 
that  when  he — he,  a  low,  penniless  adventurer — married  Colonel 
Ringwood's  daughter,  he  was  married  already,  as  could  be  sworn  by 
the  repentant  clergyman  who  had  been  forced,  by  threats  of  punish- 
ment which  Dr.  Firmin  held  over  him,  to  perform  the  rite  !  •*  The 
mind  *' — Mrs.  Talbot  Twysden's  fine  mind — **  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  such  wickedness."  But  most  of  all  (for  to  think  ill  of  any 
one  whom  she  had  onced  loved  gave  her  pain)  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  unhappy  Philip  Firmin  was  his  father's  accompUcCy 
and  that  he  knew  of  his  own  illegitimacy j  which  he  was  determined  to 
set  aside 'by  tmy  fraud  or  artifice — (she  trembled,  she  wept  to  have  to 
say  this  :  0  heaven  !  that  there  should  be  such  perversity  in  thy 
creatures !)  And  so  little  store  did  Philip  set  by  his  mother's  honour, 
that  he  actually  visited  the  abandoned  woman  who  acquiesced  in  her 
own  infamy,  and  had  brought  such  unspeakable  disgrace  on  the 
Ringwood  family !  The  thought  of  this  crime  had  caused  Mrs. 
Twysden  and  her  dear  husband  nights  of  sleepless  anguish — had 
made  them  years  and  years  older — had  stricken  their  hearts  with  a 
grief  which  must  endure  to  the  end  of  their  days.  With  people  so 
unscrupulous,  so  grasping,  so  artful  as  Dr.  Firmin  and  (must  she 
say  ?)  his  son,  they  were  bound  to  be  on  their  guard ;  and  though 
theyliad  avoided  Philip,  she  had  deemed  it  right,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  and  the  young  man  whom  she  must  now  call  her  illegitimate 
nephew  met,  to  behave  as  though  she  knew  nothing  of  this  most 
dreadful  controversy. 

**  And  now,  dearest  child "  .  .  .  .  Surely  the  moral  is 
obvious  ?  The  dearest  child  ''  must  see  at  once  that  any  foolish 
plans  which  were  formed  in  childish  days  and  xmder  former  delusions 
must  be  cast  aside  for  ever  as  impossible,  as  unworthy  of  a  Twysden 
^-of  a  Ringwood.     Be  not  concerned  for  the  young  man  himself," 
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wrote  Mrs.  Twysdon — '<  I  blush  that  he  should  bear  that  dear 
fftther  8  name  who  was  slain  in  honour  on  Busaco's  glorions  field. 
P.  F.  has  oMSociates  amongst  whom  he  has  ever  been  much  more  at 
home  than  in  our  refined  circle,  and  habits  which  will  cause  him  to 
forget  jou  only  too  easily.  And  if  near  you  is  one  whose  ardour 
shows  itself  in  his  every  word  and  action,  whose  wealth  and  property 
may  raise  yon  to  a  place  worthy  of  my  child,  need  I  say,  a  mother*s,  a 
father*8  blessing  go  with  you. ' '  This  letter  was  brought  to  Miss  Twya- 
den,  at  Brighton,  by  a  special  messenger ;  and  the  superscription 
announced  that  it  was  ''  honoured  by  Captain  Grcnyille  Woolcomb.*' 

Now  when  Miss  Agnes  has  had  a  letter  to  this  effect,  from  a 
mother  in  whose  prudence  and  affection  a  child  could  surely  coo  fide ; 
when  she  remembers  all  the  abuse  her  brother  lavishes  against  Philip, 
a«,  heaven  bless  some  of  them !  dear  relatives  can  best  do ;  when 
she  thinks  how  cold  he  has  of  late  been — how  ho  tcill  come  smelling 
of  cigars — how  he  won't  conform  to  the  usages  du  mondc,  and  has 
neglected  all  the  decencies  of  society — how  she  often  cftu*t  under- 
stand his  strange  rhapsodies  about  poetry,  painting,  and  the  like, 
nor  how  he  can  live  with  such  associates  as  those  who  seem  to 
di'light  him — and  now  how  he  is  sliowiug  himself  actually  unprin- 
rijiitd  and  abetting  his  horrid  father;  when  wo  consider  mither 
pressing  sair,  and  all  these  points  in  mither's  favour,  I  don't  think 
we  can  order  Agnes  to  instant  execution  for  tho  resolution  to  which 
fihe  is  coming.  She  will  give  him  uj)  —  she  will  give  him  up. 
(ffood-by,  Philip.  Good-by  the  past.  J5c  forgotten,  be  forgotteu, 
fond  words  spoken  in  not  unwilling  ears  !  Lo  still  aud  breathe  nut, 
eager  lips,  that  have  trembled  so  near  to  one  another !  Unlock, 
hands,  aud  part  for  ever,  that  seemed  to  be  formed  for  life's  long 
journey  I  Ah,  to  part  for  ever  is  hard ;  but  harder  and  more 
humiliating  still  to  part  without  regret ! 

That  papa  and  mamma  had  influenced  ]Miss  Twysden  in  her 
behaviour  my  wife  and  I  could  easily  imagine,  when  Philip,  in  his 
wrath  and  grief,  came  to  us  and  poured  out  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
My  wife  is  a  repositary  of  men's  secrets,  an  unliriog  consoler  and 
comforter ;  and  she  knows  many  a  sod  stor}'  which  wo  are  not  at 
liberty  to  tell,  like  this  one  of  which  this  person,  Mr.  Fiimin,  has 
given  us  possession. 

**  Father  and  mother's  orders,"  shouts  Philip.  **  I  daresay.  Mrs. 
Pcndennis  ;  but  the  wish  was  iailwr  to  the  thought  of  puiliiif^.  and 
it  was  for  the  blackamoor's  parks  and  acres  that  the  girl  jilti-d  nio. 
Ixhtk.  here.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  slept  perfectly  well  on  that 
infernal  night  after  I  had  said  farewell  to  her.  Well,  I  didn't.  It  was 
a  lie.  I  walked  ever  so  many  times  the  whole  length  of  the  clifl', 
from  Hove  to  Rottingdean  almost,  aud  then  went  to  bed  afterwards, 
a&ii  hiept  A  little  out  of  sheer  fatigue.     Aud  us  1  was  passing  by 
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Horizontal  Place  ( — ^I  happened  to  pass  by  there  two  or  three  times 
in  the  moonlight,  like  a  great  jackass — )  you  know  those  Terses  of 
mine  which  I  have  hummed  here  sometimes  ?  "  (hammed  !  he  used 
to  roar  them  !)  **  *  When  the  locks  of  burnished  gold,  ladj,  shall 
to  silver  torn  ! '  Never  mind  the  rest.  You  know  the  verses  about 
fidelity  and  old  age  ?  She  was  singing  them  on  that  night,  to  thai 
negro.  And  I  heard  the  be^ar's  voice  say,  *  Bravo  ! '  through  the 
open  windows." 

'*  Ah,  Philip  !  it  was  cmel/*  says  my  wife,  heartily  pitying  our 
friend^s  anguish  and  misfortune.  *^  It  was  cruel  indeed.  I  am  soie 
we  can  feel  for  you.  But  think  what  certain  misery  a  marriage  with 
such  a  person  would  have  been  !  Think  of  your  warm  heart  ^ven 
away  for  ever  to  that  heartless  creature." 

**  Laura,  Laura,  have  you  not  often  warned  me  not  to  speak  ill 
of  people  ?  '*  says  Laura's  husband. 

**  I  can*t  help  it  sometimes,"  cries  Laura  in  a  transport.  "  I  txy 
and  do  my  best  not  to  speak  ill  of  my  neighbours  ;  but  the  woiid- 
liness  of  those  people  shocks  me  so  that  I  can't  bear  to  be  netr 
them.  They  are  so  utterly  tied  and  bound  by  conventionalities,  so 
perfectly  convinced  of  their  own  excessive  high-breeding,  that  they 
seem  to  me  more  odious  and  more  vulgar  than  quite  low  people  ;  and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Philip's  friend,  the  little  Sister,  is  infinitely  more 
ladylike  than  his  dreary  aunt  or  either  of  his  supercilious  cousins !  " 
Upon  my  word,  when  this  lady  did  speak  her  mind,  there  was  no 
mistaking  her  meaning. 

I  believe  Mr.  Firmin  took  a  considerable  number  of  people  into 
his  confidence  regarding  this  lover  afiair.  He  is  one  of  those  indivi- 
duals who  can't  keep  their  secrets ;  and  when  hurt  he  roars  so  loudly 
that  all  his  friends  can  hear.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sorrows 
of  such  persons  do  not  endure  veiy  long ;  nor  surely  was  there  any 
great  need  in  this  instance  that  Philip's  heart  should  wear  a  lei^th- 
ened  mourning.  Ere  long  he  smoked  his  pipes,  he  played  Ids 
billiards,  he  shouted  his  songs ;  he  rode  in  the  Park  for  the  pleasure 
of  severely  cutting  his  aunt  and  cousins  when  their  open  caiiiage 
passed,  or  of  riding  down  Captain  Woolcomb  or  his  cousin  Hingwood, 
should  either  of  those  worthies  come  in  his  way. 

One  day,  when  the  old  Lord  Ringwood  came  to  town  for  his 
accustomed  spring  visit,  Philip  condescended  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
was  announced  to*  his  lordship  just  as  Talbot  Twysden  and  Bing- 
wood  his  son  were  taking  leave  of  their  noble  kinsman.  PhiUp 
looked  at  them  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  distended  nostril,  according 
to  his  swaggering  wont.  I  daresay  they  on  their  part  bore  a  very 
mean  and  hangdog  appearance ;  for  my  lord  laughed  at  their  discom- 
fiture, and  seemed  immensely  amused  as  they  slunk  out  of  the  door 
when  Philip  came,  hectoring  in. 
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"  So,  Kir,  there  hu  been  a  fomilj  row.  Heard  aH  sbout  it :  at 
but,  tbeir  nde.  Your  Gtther  did  me  the  taioai  to  morrf  mj  niece, 
hsritig  another  wi/e  already  ?  " 

"  Banog  BO  other  wi&  olreadj,  eir — though  mjr  dear  relations 
vidi  to  Bhov  that  he  had." 

"  Wanted  Toar  monej ;  thirty  thonsand  poonds  ie  sot  a  trifle. 
Ten  thontand  apieee  for  thoie  children.  And  no  more  need  of  anj 
oonfiMBdedpuicbing  and  scraping,  aa  they  hare  to  do  at  Beanna^ 
StteeL  Anair  off  between  joa  and  Agnea  ?  Abenrd  nifalr.  Bo 
inach  the  better." 

"  Tm,  til,  ao  nneh  the  better." 

"  Hm  ten  thonaaad  apieee.  Would  hare  twenty  tbonsasd 
if  they  got  yoon.    Qoite  natural  to  want  it." 

<'Q«itfl." 

"  Wooleoak  a  tort  of  negro,  I  nndoratand.  Fine  property  here : 
beaidM  the  Wait  India  nhbiab.  Violent  man — so  people  tell  ma. 
Lscki^  AfMl  aaoma  a  cool,  easygoing  woman,  and  mnst  pat  np 
with  the  rao^  ai  wdl  aa  the  amooth  in  marrying  a  property  like 
that.  Yay loe^  lor  yon  that  that  woman  poraiBts  there  was  no 
maniage  wth  your  bUter.  Twyeden  says  the  doctor  bribed  her. 
Take  it  he's  not  got  moch  money  to  bribe,  unless  yon  garo  eome 
of  TOHrt." 

"I  don't  bribe  people  to  bear  false  witness,  my  lord — and 
if " 

•'Don't  bo  in  a  hoff;  I  didn't  say  ao.  Twyaden  says  so^ 
perli^fl  thinlca  so.  When  people  are  at  law  they  believe  anything 
of  one  another." 

"  I  don't  know  what  other  people  may  do,  air.  If  I  had  another 
Ban's  money,  I  shonld  not  bo  easy  nntil  I  had  paid  him  back. 
Had  By  share  of  my  grandfather's  property  not  been  lawfully  mine 
— and  br  a  few  boors  I  thought  it  was  not — please  God,  I  would 
haTe  giran  it  np  to  ita  rightfol  owners — at  least,  my  bthcr  would." 

"  Why,  bang  it  all,  man,  yon  don't  mean  to  say  yonr  father  has 
not  asttled  with  you  ?  " 

Philip  blnshod  a  little.  He  had  been  rather  aurprised  that  there 
had  been  no  settlement  between  him  and  his  bther. 

"  I  SB  only  of  age  a  few  months,  sir.  I  am  not  andcr  any 
spjHclieDaion.  I  get  my  diridcnda  rcgnlariy  cnon^.  One  of  my 
grmnd&ther's  trustees,  Gcoi^ral  Bayncs,  is  in  India.  He  is  to  return 
aliiHit  immediatclj,  or  we  shonld  have  sent  a  power  of  sltume;  out 
to  him.     There's  no  hnrry  aboot  the  imsiness." 

Pfnl^'s  maternal  grandfather,  and  Lord  Bingwond's  brother,  tbo 
lite  Qdonel  Philip  Bingwood,  had  died  poasossed  of  bnt  trilling 
poperty  of  his  own  ;  bnt  his  wife  had  bronf^t  him  a  fortune  of  sixty 
1  ponnds,  which  was  settled  on  their  children,  and  ux  \);va 
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names  of  imstees — ^Mr.  Briggs,  a  lawyer,  and  Colonel  Bajnes,  an 
East  India  officer,  and  friend  of  Mrs.  Philip  Ringwood's  £unflj. 
Colonel  Baynes  had  heen  in  England  some  eight  years  before ;  and 
Philip  remembered  a  kind  old  gentleman  coming  to  see  him  at 
school,  and  leaving  tokens  of  his  bonnty  behind.  The  other  trustee, 
Mr.  Briggs,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  county  repatation,  ^ras  dead 
long  since,  having  left  his  afiairs  in  an  involved  condition.  Dniii^ 
the  tnistee*s  absence  and  the  son's  minority,  Philip's  father  received 
the  dividends  on  his  son's  property,  and  liberally  spent  them  on  the 
boy.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  for  some  little  time  at  college,  and 
during  his  first  journeys  abroad,  Mr.  Philip  spent  rather  more  than 
the  income  of  his  maternal  inheritance,  being  freely  supplied  by  his 
father,  who  told  him  not  to  stint  himself.  He  was  a  sumptoous 
man,  Dr.  Firmin — open-handed — subscribing  to  many  chaiitiesr-ft 
lover  of  solemn  good  cheer.  The  doctor's  dinners  and  the  doctor's 
equipages  were  models  in  their  way ;  and  I  remember  the  sincere 
respect  with  which  my  uncle  the  major  (the  fjEunily  guide  in  such 
matters)  used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Firmin's  taste.  ''No  duchess  in 
London,  sir,"  he  would  say,  '*  drove  better  horses  than  Mrs.  Firmin. 
Sir  George  Warrendcr,  sir,  could  not  give  a  better  dinner,  sir,  than 
that  to  which  we  sat  down  yesterday."  And  for  the  exercise  of  these 
civic  virtues  the  doctor  had  the  hearty  respect  of  the  good  major. 

*'  Don't  tell  me,  sir,"  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Hingwood  would 
say ;  **  I  dined  with  the  fellow  once — a  swaggering  fellow,  sir;  but  a 
servile  fellow.  The  way  he  bowed  and  flattered  was  perfectly 
absurd.  Those  fellows  think  we  like  it — and  we  may.  Even  at 
^J  ^6>  I  ^c  flattery — any  quantity  of  it ;  and  not  what  you  call 
delicate,  but  strong,  sir.  I  like  a  man  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  my 
shoestrings.  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  him  afterwards,  but  that  is 
what  I  like — ^what  ail  men  like ;  and  that  is  what  Firmin  gave  in 
quantities.  But  you  could  see  that  his  house  was  monstrously 
expensive.  His  dinner  was  excellent,  and  you  saw  it  was  good  everr 
day — not  like  your  dinners,  my  good  Maria ;  not  like  your  wines, 
Twysden,  which,  hang  it,  I  can't  swallow,  unless  I  send  *em  in 
myself.  Even  at  my  own  house,  I  don't  give  that  kind  of  wine 
on  common  occasions  which  Firmin  used  to  give.  I  drink  the  best 
myself,  of  course,  and  give  it  to  some  who  know  ;  but  I  don't  give  it 
to  common  fellows,  who  come  to  hunting  dinners,  or  to  girls  and  boys 
who  are  dancing  at  my  balls." 

**  Yes  ;  Mr.  Firmin's  dinners  were  very  handsome — and  a  pretty 
end  came  of  the  handsome  dinners  !  "  sighed  Mrs.  Twysden. 

**  That's  not  the  question ;  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  fellow's 
meat  and  drink,  and  they  were  both  good.  And  it's  my  opinion,  <:hi4 
feUow  will  have  a  good  dinner  wherever  he  goes." 

I  had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  feasts,  which 
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Lord  Ringwood  attended,  and  at  which  I  met  Philip's  trnsteey 
General  Bajnes,  who  had  just  arrived  from  India.  I  rememher 
now  the  smallest  details  of  the  little  dinner, — the  hrightness  of  the 
old  plate,  on  which  the  doctor  prided  himself,  and  the  quiet  comfort, 
not  to  saj  splendour,  of  the  entertainment.  The  general  seemed  to 
take  a  great  liking  to  Philip,  whose  grandfather  had  heen  his  special 
friend  and  comrade  in  arms.  He  thought  he  saw  something  of 
Philip  Ringwood  in  Philip  Firmin*s  face. 

"  Ah,  indeed !  "  growls  Lord  Ringwood. 

'*  Yon  ain*t  a  hit  like  him,"  says  the  downright  general. 
"  Never  saw  a  handsomer  or  more  open-looking  fellow  than  Philip 
Ringwood." 

"Oh  I  I  daresay  I  looked  pretty  open  myself  forty  years  ago,** 
said  mj  lord ;  "  now  I*m  shut,  I  suppose.  I  don't  see  the  least 
likwiess  in  this  young  man  to  my  brother." 

<«  That  is  some  sherry  as  old  as  the  century,'*  whispers  the  host ; 
*'  it  is  the  same  the  Prince  Regent  liked  so  at  a  Mansion  House 
dinner,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,** 

"  Never  knew  anything  about  wine  :  was  always  tippling  liqueurs 
and  punch.     What  do  you  give  for  this  sherry,  doctor  ?  ** 

The  doctor  sighed,  and  looked  up  to  the  chandelier.  '<  Drink  it 
while  it  lasts,  my  good  lord  ;  but  don't  ask  me  the  price.  The  fact 
is,  I  don't  like  to  say  what  I  gave  for  it." 

**  You  need  not  stint  yourself  in  the  price  of  sherry,  doctor," 
cries  the  general  gaily ;  **  you  have  but  one  son,  and  he  has  a  fortune 
of  his  own,  as  I  happen  to  know.  You  haven't  dipped  it,  master 
Philip?" 

**  I  fear,  sir,  I  may  have  exceeded  my  income  sometimes,  in  the 
last  three  years ;  but  my  father  has  helped  mc." 

*'  Ilxceeded  nine  hundred  a  year  I  Upon  my  word !  When  I 
was  a  sub,  my  friends  gave  me  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  I  never  was 
a  shilling  in  debt !     What  are  men  coming  to  now  ?  " 

"  If  doctors  drink  Prince  Regent's  sherry  at  ten  guineas  a  dozen, 
what  ean  yon  expect  of  their  sons.  General  Baynes  ?  "  grumbles 
mj  lord. 

"  My  father  gives  you  his  best,  my  lord,'*  says  Philip  gaily ;  "  if 
yon  know  of  any  better,  he  will  get  it  for  you.  Si  non,  his  utrre 
mecum !    Please  to  pass  me  that  decanter.  Pen  ?  " 

I  thought  the  old  lord  did  not  seem  ill  pleased  at  the  young 
man's  freedom ;  and  now,  as  I  rccal  it,  think  I  can  remember,  that 
a  peculiar  silence  and  anxiety  seemed  to  weigh  upon  our  host — upon 
him  whose  &ce  was  commonly  so  anxious  and  sad. 

The  famous  sherry,  which  had  made  many  voya^^es  to  Indian 
dimes  before  it  acquired  its  exquisite  flavour,  had  travelled  some 
tlirae  or  four  times  round  the  doctor's  polished  laVAc,  ^\i^ii\^fvc;^^ 
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his  man,  entered  with  a  letter  on  his  silver  tray.  Perhaps  Philip'f 
eyes  and  mine  exchanged  glances  in  which  ever  so  small  a  semtilla 
of  mischief  might  sparkle.  The  doctor  often  had  letters  when  ba 
was  entertaining  his  friends  ;  and  his  patients  had  a  knack  of  fidling 
ill  at  awkward  times. 

''  Gracious  heavens !  *'  cries  the  doctor,  when  he  read  tlie 
despatch  —  it  was  a  telegraphic  message.  ''The  poor  Gmd 
Duke  I  " 

"  What  Grand  Duke  ?  "  asks  the  surly  lord  of  Kingwood. 

"  My  earliest  patron  and  friend — the  Grand  Duke  of  Gromngen! 
Seized  this  morning  at  eleven  at  Potzendorff !  Has  sent  for  me.  I 
promised  to  go  to  him  if  ever  he  had  need  of  me.  I  must  go.  I 
can  save  the  night-train  yet.  General !  our  visit  to  the  city  must 
he  deferred  till  my  return.  Get  a  portmanteau,  Brice ;  and  call  a 
cah  at  once.  Philip  will  entertain  my  friends  for  the  evening.  My 
dear  lord,  you  won't  mind  an  old  doctor  leaving  you  to  attend  an  old 
patient  ?  I  will  write  from  Groningcn.  I  shall  he  there  on  Friday 
morning.  Farewell,  gentlemen !  Brice,  another  hottle  of  that 
sherry  !  I  pray,  don't  let  anybody  stir !  God  bless  you,  PhiHpy  my 
hoy !  "  And  with  this  the  doctor  went  up,  took  his  son  by  the  hand, 
and  laid  the  other  veiy  kindly  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.  Then 
he  made  a  bow  round  the  table  to  his  guests — one  of  his  graedol 
bows,  for  which  he  was  famous.  I  can  see  the  sad  smile  on  hb  f&ce 
now,  and  the  light  from  the  chandelier  over  the  dining-table  glancing 
from  his  shining  forehead,  and  casting  deep  shadows  on  to  luii  chedt 
from  his  heavy  brows. 

The  departure  was  a  little  abrupt,  and,  of  course,  cast  somewhat 
of  a  gloom  upon  the  company. 

'*  My  carriage  ain't  ordered  till  ten — ^must  go  on  sitting  here,  I 
suppose.  Confounded  life  doctor's  must  be  1  Called  up  any  hour  in 
the  night !  Get  their  fees !  Must  go !  "  growled  the  great  man  of 
the  party. 

«  People  are  glad  enough  to  have  them  when  they  are  ill,  my 
lord.     I  think  I  have  heard  that  once,  when  you  were  at  Byde — — '* 

The  great  man  started  back  as  if  a  little  shock  of  cold  water  had 
fallen  on  him ;  and  then  looked  at  Philip  with  not  unfriendly  glances. 
"Treated  for  gout — so  he  did.  Very  well,  tool"  said  my  lord; 
and  whispered,  not  inaudibly,  *'  Cool  hand,  that  boy !  "  And  then 
his  lordship  fell  to  talk  with  General  Baynes  about  his  campaigning, 
and  his  early  acquaintance  with  his  own  brother,  Philip's  grand* 
£Etther. 

The  general  did  not  care  to  brag  about  his  own  feats  of  armSy 
but  was  loud  in  praises  of  his  old  comrade.  Philip  was  pleased  to 
hear  his  grandsire  so  well  spoken  of.  The  general  had  known  Dr. 
Firmin's  father  also,  who  likewise  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  ^nurug 
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old  PeninsoUr  army.  "  A  Tutnr  th&t  fellow  was,  and  no  misUke ! " 
said  the  good  offic!:r.  "  Your  father  has  a  strong  look  of  him  ;  and 
foa  have  a  glwice  of  him  »t  times.  But  yon  remiad  me  of  ^ilip 
Ringwood  not  A  little  ;  and  yon  could  not  belong  to  a  better  man." 

"  Ua  1 "  saya  my  lord.  There  has  been  differences  between  him 
And  his  brother.  He  may  hare  been  thinking  of  days  when  they 
were  friends.  Lord  Btnjwood  now  graciously  asked  if  General 
Baynes  was  staying  in  London  ?  But  the  general  had  only  come  to 
do  this  piece  of  boainess,  which  mnst  now  bo  delayed.  He  was  too 
poor  to  lira  in  London.  He  must  look  ont  for  a  coontry  place, 
where  he  and  his  children  conld  lire  cheaply.  "  Three  boys  at 
Rchwl,  and  one  at  college,  Mr.  Philip — yoa  know  what  that  most 
cunt ;  though,  thank  my  stars,  my  college  boy  does  not  spend  nioo 
hoodred  a  jnt.  Nine  hundred !  Where  shoald  we  be  if  be  did  ?  " 
In  Cict,  the  days  of  nabobs  are  long  over,  and  the  general  bad  come 
Lack  to  his  aaiive  coantr}-  with  only  Tciy  small  means  for  the 
soi^ait  of  a  great  family. 

Whan  mj  lord's  carriage  come,  he  departed,  and  the  other  guests 
presently  to^  their  Icatc.  The  general,  who  was  a  bachelor  for  the 
nonce,  remained  awhile,  and  wo  three  prattled  over  cheroots  in 
Philip's  smoking-room.  It  was  a  night  like  a  hondred  I  have  spent 
there,  and  yet  how  well  I  remember  it  I  We  talked  about  Philip's 
fntore  prospects,  and  he  commanicated  his  intentions  to  ns  in  his 
lordly  way.  As  for  pnictising  at  the  bar :  No,  sir  I  ho  said,  in 
reply  to  General  Bayncs'  qacries,  he  shoold  not  make  much  hand  of 
that :  shouldn't  if  ho  were  ever  so  poor.  He  had  his  own  money, 
and  his  fiither's,  and  ho  coadescendcd  to  say  that  he  might,  perinps, 
try  for  Partiamcnt,  abonld  on  eligible  opportunity  oS'er.  "  Here's  a 
E^w  bora  with  a  silver  spoon  in  bis  mouth,"  aays  the  general,  as 
wa  walked  away  together.  "  A  fortune  to  begin  with  ;  a  fortnne  to 
inherit.  My  fortnne  was  two  thonsond  pounds  and  the  price  of  mj 
two  first  commissions ;  and  when  I  die  my  children  will  not  be  quite 
so  well  off  OS  tfaeir  father  was  when  he  began !  " 

Having  parted  with  the  old  officer  at  his  modest  sleeping  quartera 
near  his  club,  I  walked  to  my  own  home,  little  thinking  that  yonder 
cigar,  of  which  I  had  shaken  some  of  the  ashes  in  Philip's  smoking- 
room,  was  to  be  the  last  tobacco  I  ever  shonld  smoke  there.  The 
pipe  waa  smoked  oat.  The  wine  was  drunk.  Whco  that  door 
closed  on  me,  it  closed  for  the  last  time — at  least,  was  never  more 
to  admit  me  as  Philip's,  as  Dr.  Firmin's,  gncst  and  fiiend.  I  pass 
the  place  often  now.  3Xy  yoath  comes  back  to  me  as  I  gaze  at  those 
blank,  shining  windows.  I  see  myself  a  boy,  and  Philip  a  child ; 
nnd  his  bir  mother  ;  and  his  father,  the  hospitable,  the  melancholy, 
tbe  magnificent.  I  wish  I  conld  haro  helped  him.  I  wish  somehow 
be  had  borrowed  moucy.     Ho  never  did.     Ho  gavo  mc  \iU  qSugo. 
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I  have  never  seen  him  since  that  night  when  his  own  door  closed 
npon  him. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  doctor*s  departure,  as  I  was  at 
breakfast  with  my  family,  I  received  the  following  letter : — 

Mt  dear  Pexden-^is, 

Could  I  have  seen  you  in  private  on  Tuesday  night,  I  might  Yuly^  warned 
yon  of  the  calamity  which  was  hanging  over  my  house.  But  to  what  good 
end  ?  That  you  should  know  a  few  weeks,  hours  before,  what  all  the  irarid 
will  ring  with  to-morrow  ?  Neither  you  nor  I,  nor  one  whom  we  both  Iotc, 
would  have  been  the  happier  for  knowing  my  misfortunes  a  few  hoars  soooer. 
In  fonr-and-twenty  hours  every  club  in  London  will  be  busy  with  talk  of  the 
departure  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Firmin — the  wealthy  Dr.  Firmin ;  a  few  months 
more  and  (I  have  strict  and  confidential  reason  to  believe)  hereditaiy  rank 
vronld  have  been  mine,  but  Sir  George  Firmin  would  have  been  an  insolTeDt 
man,  and  his  son  Sir  Philip  a  beggar.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  this  honour  has 
been  one  of  the  reasons  which  has  determined  me  on  expatriating  myself  sooner 
than  I  otherwise  needed  to  have  done. 

Greorge  Firmin,  the  honoured,  the  wealthy  physician,  and  his  son  a  beggar  ? 
I  see  you  are  startled  at  the  news !  Yon  wonder  how,  with  a  great  practice, 
imd  no  great  ostensible  expenses,  such  ruin  should  have  come  upon  me— apoa 
him.  It  has  seemed  as  if  for  years  past  Fate  has  been  detcrmin^  to  make  war 
upon  George  Brand  Firmin  ;  and  who  can  battle  against  Fate  ?  A  man 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  good  judgment,  I  have  embarked  in  mercantile 
speculations  the  most  promising.  Eveiything  upon  which  I  laid  my  hand  has 
crumbled  to  ruin  ;  but  I  can  say  with  the  Roman  bard,  '*  Impamdum  ferient 
ruina,*'  And,  almost  penniless,  almost  aged,  an  exile  driven  from  my  coontxr, 
I  seek  another  where  I  do  not  despair — /  even  have  a  firm  belief  that  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  repair  my  shattered  fortunes  !  My  race  has  never  been  deficient  in 
courage,  and  Philip  and  PhUip*s  father  must  use  all  theirs,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  face  the  dark  times  which  menace  them.  Si  celeres  quatii  pennas  Fortama^ 
wo  must  resign  what  she  gave  us,  and  bear  our  calamity  with  unshaken  hearts ! 

There  is  a  man,  I  own  to  you,  whom  I  cannot,  I  must  not  face.  Genenl 
Baynes  has  just  come  from  India,  with  but  very  small  sa>-ings,  I  fear ;  and  these 
are  jeopardized  by  his  imprudence  and  my  most  cruel  and  unexpected  mis- 
fortune. I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  all  would  have  been  my  boy's.  My  will, 
made  long  since,  will  be  found  in  die  tortoiseshcll  secretaire  standing  in  my 
consulting-room  under  the  picture  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac  In  it  you 
will  see  that  everything,  except  annuities  to  old  and  deserving  servants  and  a 
legacy  to  one  excellent  and  faithful  woman  whom  I  oT^-n  I  have  wronged — my 
all,  which  once  was  considerable,  is  left  to  my  boy. 

I  am  now  worth  less  than  nothing,  and  have  compromised  Philip's  property 
along  with  my  own.  As  a  man  of  business.  General  Baynes,  Colonel  Bing- 
wood's  old  companion  in  arms,  was  culpably  careless,  and  I — alas  !  that  I  must 
own  it — deceived  him.  Being  the  only  surviving  trustee  (Mrs.  Philip  Kingi- 
wood's  other  trustee  was  an  unprincipled  attorney  who  has  been  long  dead). 
General  B.  signed  a  paper,  authorizing,  as  he  imagined,  my  bankers  to  leoeiTe 
Philip's  dividends,  but,  in  fact,  giring  mo  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  capital 
sum.  On  my  honour,  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  father,  Pendennis,  I  hoped 
to  replace  it !  I  took  it ;  I  embarked  it  in  speculations  in  which  it  sank  down 
with  ten  times  the  amount  of  my  own  private  property.  Half-year  after  half- 
year,  with  straitened  means  and  with  the  greatest  dijficulty  to  mytelf,  my  poor 
boy  has  had  his  dividend  ;  and  he  at  least  has  never  known  what  was  want  or 
anxiety  until  now.  "Want  ?  Anxiety  ?  Pray  heaven  he  never  may  sufier  the 
^eepless  anguish,  the  racking  care  which  has  pursued  me  I    "  Post  equiiem 
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Mdtt  atra  nro,"  our  (avoiirite  poet  nri.  Ah  1  bow  tnilT,  too,  does  he 
remart,  "ftfrtconi*  extU  tt  qaegutfugHf"  Think  jon  irhera  I  go  grief  uid 
remoTM  will  not  lullow  mo  ?  They  will  never  leBve  mo  nctjl  I  ihall  relnm  to 
thtl  coontiy — lor  that  I  lAaA  retam,  my  heurt  tells  me — antil  I  emn  reunbnm 
Gcoenl  Baynei,  irbo  Etandi  'indebted  to  Philip  ChroDgh  his  tncantionsneu  and 
^_T  tutrpowcricg  neceaii^  ;  Md  my  heart — •n  erring  bat  fond  ^ather't  heart 
— telU  DM  that  my  boy  mill  Dot  eventually  low  a  penny  by  my  misfoitane. 

I  awn,  between  ODraeWes,  that  this  illnc«9  of  tbe  Grand  Dnko  of  Grooingcn 
n*  ■  pretext  which  I  pnt  forward.  Yon  will  hear  of  me  ere  long  from  the 
pbM  whither  for  toma  time  put  I  have  determined  on  bendinf;  my  «tepg.  I 
plated  VXL  on  Satunlaj,  to  Philip's  credit,  at  Yaa  banker's.  I  uLe  little  more 
than  that  Kun  with  me  ;  depressed,  yetfuU  of  hopt)  having  dune  wrong,  ret 
rfetmuiuJ  to  retrieve  it,  and  voieng  (hat  ere  I  die  my  poor  boy  shall  not  have 
U>  bloah  at  bearing  the  name  of  Gkoboe  Bbikd  Fnann. 

Good-br,  dear  Philip !  Tonr  old  friend  will  tell  yon  of  my  misfortunes. 
When  I  wnta  again,  it  will  be  to  tell  yon  when  to  adilresi  mc  i  and  wherever 
I  am,  or  whtfarcr  miifortaiiea  oppn^ss  me,  think  of  me  always  as  jnnr  Tond 

I  had  KKTCe  read  this  awfal  letter  when  Philip  Firmia  himself 
CUM  into  our  breakfast-room,  looking  very  mnch  diBtorbcil. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

BUIABITAh'a. 


Tbb  children  trotted  up  to  their  friend  with  ontstrctchod  handa  and 
their  omal  smiles  of  welcome.  Philip  patted  their  hcada,  and  Bate 
down  irith  Tery  wobogono  aspect  at  the  family  tabic.  "  Ab,  friends," 
aaid  he,  "  do  joit  know  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  do,"  said  Laura,  saiUy,  nho  has  over  compassion  for 
other's  misforttmes. 

"  What  I  is  it  all  over  the  town  already  ?  "  asked  poor  Philip. 

"  We  have  a  letter  from  yoar  father  this  morning."  And  vo 
bron^t  the  letter  to  him,  and  shoired  him  the  aflcctiooato  special 
mcuafie  for  himself. 

"  Hia  last  thonght  was  for  yon,  Philip  !  "  ciies  Laura.  "  Sco 
here,  those  last  kind  words  !  " 

Philip  shook  his  bend.  "  It  is  not  nntrae,  what  ia  vritl«n  here : 
bat  it  ia  not  all  tho  truth."  And  Philip  Firmin  dismayed  as  by  the 
intelligence  which  he  proceeded  to  give.  There  was  au  eiccatioo  in 
the  honse  in  Old  Parr  Street.  A  hundred  clamorous  creditors  hod 
already  appeared  there.  Before  going  away,  the  doctor  bod  taken 
eonsidarable  snms  from  those  dangerons  fmancicrs  to  whom  bo  had 
been  of  late  resorting.  They  wore  in  posscssioQ  of  numberless  lately- 
signed  bills,  npon  which  tho  desperate  man  bad  raised  money.  He 
d  to  share  with  Philip,  bnt  ho  had  token  the  ^cul  %\iaifc. 
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and  left  Philip  two  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  money.  All  the  rest 
was  gone.  All  Philip's  stock  had  been  sold  oat.  The  fiither'g 
fraud  had  made  him  master  of  the  trustee's  signaiore :  and  Fhil^ 
Firmin,  reputed  to  be  so  wealthy,  was  a  beggar,  in  my  locn. 
Luckily  he  had  few,  or  veiy  trifling,  debts.  Mr.  IHiiUp  kad  a 
lordly  impatience  of  indebtedness,  and  with  a  good  bachelor-ineoiiie, 
had  paid  for  all  his  pleasures  as  he  eigoyed  them. 

Well !  he  must  work.  A  young  man  ruined  at  iwo-and-iweiify, 
with  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  yet  in  his  pocket,  hardly  knowB  that 
he  is  mined.  He  will  sell  his  horses — live  in  chambers — htM  aum^ 
to  go  on  for  a  year.  **  When  I  am  very  hard  put  to  it,"  says  Philip, 
''  I  will  come  and  dine  with  the  children  at  one.  I  daresay  yoa 
haven't  dined  much  at  Williams's  in  the  Old  Bailey  ?  Yon  can  get 
a  famous  dinner  there  for  a  shilling — ^beef,  bread,  potatoes,  beer,  and 
a  penny  for  the  waiter."  Yes,  Philip  actually  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
discomfiture.  It  was  long  since  we  had  seen  him  in  such  gpints. 
"  The  weight  is  off  my  mind  now.  It  has  been  throttling  me  ht 
some  time  past.  Without  understanding  why  or  wherefore,  I  ha^e 
always  been  looking  out  for  this.  My  poor  father  had  ruin  written 
in  his  face  :  and  when  those  bailiffs  made  their  appearance  in  Old 
Parr  Street  yesterday,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  them  before.  I  had 
seen  their  hooked  beaks  in  my  dreams." 

'*  That  unlucky  General  Baynes,  when  he  accepted  your  mother's 
trust,  took  it  with  its  consequences.  If  a  sentry  falls  asleep  on  his 
post,  he  must  pay  the  penalty,"  says  Mr.  Pendennis,  vezy  seTerefy. 

"  Chreat  powers  !  you  would  not  have  me  come  down  on  an  old 
man  with  a  large  fiunily,  and  ruin  them  all  ?  "  cries  Philip. 

"  No  :  I  don't  think  Philip  will  do  that,"  says  my  wife,  lookiBg 
exceedingly  pleased. 

**  If  men  accept  trusts  they  must  fulfil  them,  my  dear,"  cries  the 
master  of  the  house. 

''  And  I  must  make  that  old  gentleman  suffer  for  my  &ther's 
wrong  ?     If  I  do,  may  I  starve  !  there  !  "  cries  Philip. 

''  And  so  that  poor  Little  Sister  has  made  her  sacrifice  in  vain!" 
sighed  my  wife.  ''As  for  the  father — oh,  Arthur  I  I  can't  tell  yon 
how  odious  that  man  was  to  me.  There  was  something  dreadiid 
about  him.     And  in  his  manner  to  women— oh  ! " 

"  If  he  had  been  a  black  draught,  my  dear,  you  could  not  haive 
shuddered  more  naturaUy." 

''  Well,  he  was  horrible ;  and  I  know  Philip  will  be  better  now  he 
is  gone." 

Women  often  make  light  of  ruin.  Give  them  but  the  beloved 
objects,  and  poverty  is  a  tnfling  sorrow  to  bear.  As  for  Philip,  he, 
as  we  have  said,  is  gayer  than  he  has  been  for  years,  past.  The 
doctor's  flight  occasions  not  a  little  club  talk  :  but,  now  he  is  gone. 
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masT  people  see  qoito  well  that  they  ncre  nware  of  his  inaolveQcy, 
■ml  mlxaya  kncn  it  must  end  so.  TUo  case  ia  told,  is  canvassed,  is 
exAggeratcd  as  sach  cases  will  be.  I  (1arrsn}r  it  forms  a  week's  talk. 
Bat  people  know  that  poor  Philip  is  'lis  futhcr'a  largest  creditor,  and 
eye  the  jonng  man  with  so  unfricnill^  looks  when  he  comes  to  hia 
clofa  liter  his  mishap, — with  barniag  checks,  oud  a  tiogling  sense  of 
shame,  imagining  that  all  the  world  will  poiut  at  aud  avoid  him  as 
the  ffoiltj  fbgitiTo's  son. 

No  :  the  world  takes  very  little  bced  of  his  misfortnue.  One  or 
two  bid  acquaintances  are  kinder  to  him  than  before.  A  few  say  his 
nun,  and  lus  obligation  to  work,  will  Jo  him  good.  Onlr  a  rcrv,  rcrr 
few  aToid  him,  and  look  anconscioas  as  he  passes  them  by.  Amongst 
these  cold  cosntenanccs,  yon,  of  conrac,  will  recognize  the  faces  of 
the  wlxda  Tw^aden  family.  Three  statncs,  \vitlt  marble  eyes,  conld 
not  look  more  stony  calm  than  aunt  Tnyadcn  and  her  t\vo  daagbters, 
u  Iher  paia  in  the  stately  barouche.  The  gentlemen  turn  red  when 
they  see  Philip.  It  is  rather  late  times  for  uncle  Tnyadcn  to  begin 
Unkhing,  to  he  nre.  "Hang  the  fellow!  he  will,  of  conrac,  be 
conuDg  for  money.  Daakins,  I  nm  not  at  home,  mind,  when  yoang 
Mr.  Fimun  calls."  So  nays  Lord  Itiugivood,  regarding  Philip  fallen 
among  tfcieres.  Ah,  thanks  to  hcaTcn,  tmTtllera  find  Ijamaritans  as 
well  aa  Levilcs  on  life's  bard  way !  PbiUp  told  as  with  mach  bumoor 
of  a  rencontre  which  he  had  bad  with  his  cousin,  Bingwood  Xwysdcn, 
ia  a  pablic  place.  Tw}'sden  was  enjoying  himself  with  some  young 
elerka  of  his  office  ;  hut  as  Philip  udfanced  npon  liim,  assnciing  bis 
fiereeit  teowl  and  most  hectoring  manner,  the  otlicr  lost  heart,  and 
fled.  And  no  wonder.  "  Do  you  suppose,"  says  Twysden,  "  I  will 
willingly  sit  in  the  aamo  ronnt  with  that  end,  after  tho  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  my  fomily  !  No,  t-ir!  "  And  so  the  tall  door 
in  Beannafh  Street  is  to  open  for  Philip  Firmin  no  more. 

The  tall  door  in  Bc:iuna»-h  Street  flies  open  readily  enough  for 
another  gentleman.  A  f^lendid  cab-horse  reins  up  before  it  every 
day.  A  pair  of  vamishod  Imots  leap  out  of  the  cub,  and  spring  np 
the  broad  staim,  where  somebody  is  waiting  with  a  smile  of  genteel 
welcome — the  same  Fmilc — on  tho  same  sofii — thu  same  mamma  at 
hrr  table  writing  her  letters.  And  beautiful  bomiQcts  from  Covent 
Gardes  decorate  the  mom.  .\ud  after  half  an  hour  momma  goes  out 
Ut  speak  to  tho  honFckccper,  rom  emiiprnu'^.  And  there  is  notliing 
particolarly  new  ntider  tho  sun.  It  will  shine  to-morr»w  upon  pretty 
inneh  the  same  flnwcTH,  sports,  paitimcs,  &/:.,  which  it  illumiuuted 
jesterday.  And  when  your  love-making  days  are  over,  miss,  and  you 
aie  married,  anil  adTanta^^cni^ly  establisbcd,  shall  not  your  little 
■isten,  now  in  the  nursery,  trot  down  and  play  their  little  games  ? 
Would  yon,  on  your  eonsiicnce  now — you  who  are  rather  inclined  to 
I  Twjsden'j  conduct  as  lieartleBS— ■wonii  ■;s(a,\ 
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say,  have  her  cry  her  pretty  eyes  out  about  a  young  man  who  does 
not  care  much  for  her,  for  whom  she  never  did  care  much  hersdf^ 
and  who  is  now,  moreover,  a  beggar,  with  a  ruined  and  disgraced 
father  and  a  doubtful  legitimacy  ?  Absurd  I  That  dear  girl  is  like 
a  beautiful  fragrant  bower-room  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Hicfamrad, 
with  honeysuckles  mayhap  trailing  round  the  windows,  from  which 
you  behold  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  pleasant  of  wood  and  nver 
scenes.  The  tables  are  decorated  with  flowers,  rich  winecnps  sparkie 
on  the  board,  and  Captain  Joneses  party  have  everything  they  can 
desire.  Their  dinner  over,  and  that  company  gone,  the  same  wuters, 
the  same  flowers,  the  same  cups  and  crystals,  array  them^elTes  fiir 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  party.  Or,  if  you  won't  have  Agnes  Twysden  com- 
pared to  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  which  must  admit  mixed  com- 
pany, liken  her  to  the  chaste  moon  who  shines  on  shepherds  of  all 
complexions,  swarthy  or  fair. 

When,  oppressed  by  superior  odds,  a  commander  is  forced  to 
retreat,  we  like  him  to  show  his  skill  by  carrying  off  his  guns, 
treasure,  and  camp  equipages.  Doctor  Firmin,  beaten  by  fortune 
and  compelled  to  fly,  showed  quite  a  splendid  skill  and  coolness  in 
his  manner  of  decamping,  and  left  the  very  smallest  amoimt  (A 
spoils  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  enemy.  His  wines  had  been 
famous  amongst  the  grave  epicures  with  whom  he  dined  :  he  nsed  to 
boast,  like  a  worthy  bon  vivant  who  knows  the  value  of  wine-con w- 
sation  after  dinner,  of  the  quantities  which  he  possessed,  and  the 
rare  bins  which  he  had  in  store  ;  but  when  the  executioners  came  to 
arrange  his  sale,  there  was  found  only  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
bottles,  and  I  fear  some  of  the  unprincipled  creditors  put  in  a  great 
quantity  of  bad  liquor  which  they  endeavoured  to  foist  off  on  the 
public  as  the  genuine  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  a  well-known 
connoisseur.  News  of  this  dishonest  proceeding  reached  Dr.  Fiimin 
presently  in  his  retreat ;  and  he  showed  "by  his  letter  a  generous  and 
manly  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  his  creditors  had  tampered 
with  his  honest  name  and  reputation  as  a  bon  vivant.  He  hare  bad 
wine  !  For  shame  !  He  had  the  best  from  the  best  wine-mer«hant, 
and  paid,  or  rather  owed,  the  best  prices  for  it ;  for  of  late  years  the 
doctor  had  paid  no  bills  at  all :  and  the  wine-merohant  appealed  in 
quite  a  handsome  group  of  figures  in  his  schedule.  In  like  tn»Tnu>r 
his  books  were  pawned  to  a  book  auctioneer ;  and  Brice,  the  bntler, 
had  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  furniture.  Firmin  retreated,  we  will  not 
say  with  the  honours  of  war,  but  as  little  harmed  as  possible  by 
defeat.  Did  the  enemy  want  the  plunder  of  the  city?  He  had 
smuggled  almost  all  his  valuable  goods  over  the  wall.  Did  they 
desire  his  ships  ?  He  had  sunk  them :  and  when  at  length  the 
conquerors  poured  into  his  stronghold,  he  was  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  shot.    Don't  we  often  hear  still  that  Nana  Sahib  is  alive 
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and  exceedingly  eomfortable  ?  We  do  not  love  him ;  bat  we  can*t 
help  haying  a  kind  of  admiration  for  that  slippery  fugitive  who  has 
escaped  from  the  dreadful  jaws  of  the  lion.  In  a  word,  when 
Ilrmin*8  fomitnre  came  to  bo  sold,  it  was  a  marvel  how  little  his 
creditors  benefited  by  the  sale.  Contemptuous  brokers  declared 
there  never  was  such  a  shabby  lot  of  goods.  A  friend  of  the  house 
and  poor  Philip  bought  in  his  mother*s  picture  for  a  few  guineas ; 
and  as  for  the  doctor's  own  state  portrait,  I  am  afraid  it  went  for  a 
few  shillings  only,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  roar  of  Hebrew  laughter.  I 
saw  in  Wardonr  Street,  not  long  afler,  the  doctor's  sideboard,  and 
what  dealers  cheerfully  call  the  sarcophagus  cellaret.  Poor  doctor ! 
his  wine  was  all  dnmken ;  his  meat  was  eaten  up ;  but  his  own 
body  had  slipped  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hook-beaked  birds  of  prey. 

We  had  spoken  rapidly  in  under  tones,  innocently  believing  that 
the  young  people  round  about  us  were  taking  no  heed  of  our  talk. 
But  in  a  lull  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Pendennis  junior,  who  had 
always  been  a  firiend  to  Philip,  broko  out  with — ''  Philip  I  if  you  are 
so  vfry  poor,  yon'U  be  hungr}%  you  know,  and  you  may  have  my 
piece  dt  bread  and  jam.  And  I  don't  want  it,  mamma,"  he  added; 
**  and  you  know  Philip  has  often  and  often  given  me  things." 

Philip  stooped  down  and  kissed  this  good  little  Samaritan. 
"  I'm  not  hungry,  Arty,  my  boy,"  he  said ;  *'  and  I'm  not  so  poor 
bat  I  have  got--look  here — a  fine  new  shilling  for  Arty !  " 

*'  Oh,  Philip,  Philip  1  "  cried  mamma. 

"  Don't  take  the  money,  Arthur,"  cried  papa. 

And  the  boy,  with  a  rueful  face  but  a  manly  heart,  prepared  to 
give  back  the  coin.  '*  It's  quite  a  new  one  ;  and  it's  a  very  pretty 
one  :  bat  I  won't  have  it,  Philip,  thank  you,"  ho  said,  turning  very 
red. 

*'  If  be  won't,  I  vow  I  will  give  it  to  the  cabman,"  said  Philip. 

*'  Keeping  a  cab  all  this  while  ?  Oh,  Philip,  JPhilip  I  "  again 
cries  mamma  the  economist. 

"  Loss  of  time  is  loss  of  money,  my  dear  lady,"  says  Philip, 
very  gravely.  "  I  have  ever  so  many  places  to  go  to.  When  I  am 
set  in  for  being  ruined,  you  shall  see  what  a  screw  I  will  become  ! 
I  most  go  to  Mrs.  Brandon,  who  will  be  very  uneasy,  i>our  dear, 
nntfl  she  knows  the  worst." 

**  Oh,  Philip,  I  should  like  so  to  go  with  you !  "  cries  Laura. 
"  Ptay,  give  her  our  very  host  regards  and  respects." 

'*  Merci!"  said  the  young  man,  and  squeezed  Mrs.  Pcndennis's 
hand  in  his  own  big  one.  '*  I  will  take  your  message  to  her,  Laura. 
J^itime  quon  Vaimey  savez-toua  /  " 

"  That  means,  I  love  those  who  love  her,"  cries  little  Laura ; 
"  but,  I  don't  know,"  remarked  this  little  person  afterrvards  to  her 
paternal  confidant,  **that  I  like  all  people  to  love  my  mamma. 
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That  is,  I  don't  like  her  to  like  them,  papa — only  yoa  may, 
and  Ethel  may,  and  Arthor  may,  and,  I  think,  Phil^  i&ay»  aov  he  it 
poor  and  quite,  quite  alone — and  we  will  take  care  of  him,  won't  vt  f 
And,  I  think,  I'll  buy  him  something  with  my  money  whieli  ml 
£thel  gave  me.*' 

**  Aiid  I'll  give  him  my  money,"  cries  a  boy. 

"  And  I'll  div  him  my — ^my "  Psha  !  what  matters  what  the 

little  sweet  lips  prattled  in  their  artless  kindness  ?  Bat  the  aoft 
words  of  love  and  pity  smote  the  mother^s  heart  with  an  AT^niMt^ 
pang  of  gratitade  and  joy  :  and  I  know  where  her  thanks  were  ptii 
for  those  tender  words  and  thoaghts  of  her  little  ones. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  made  Philip  promise  to  come  to  dinner,  aad 
also  to  remember  not  to  take  a  cab — ^which  promise  Mr.  Finnin  \ak 
not  moch  difficulty  in  execating,  for  he  had  bat  a  &w  hnndzed  jud8 
to  walk  across  the  Park  from  his  clab  ;  and  I  most  say  thai  my  wife 
took  a  special  care  of  oar  dinner  that  day,  preparing  for  Pfail^ 
certain  dishes  which  she  knew  he  liked,  and  enjoining  the  hntkr  i. 
the  establishment  (who  also  happened  to  be  the  owner  of  the  houe) 
to  fetch  from  his  cellar  the  very  choicest  wine  in  his  possession. 

I  have  previoosly  described  oar  friend  and  his  boisteroos,  iispe- 
tuoos,  generoas  nature.  When  Philip  was  moved,  he  called  to  all 
the  world  to  witness  his  emotion.  When  he  was  angry,  his  enemies 
were  all  the  rogaes  and  scoundrels  in  the  world.  Ho  Towei.  he 
would  have  no  mercy  on  them,  and  desired  all  his  acquaintances  to 
participate  in  his  anger.  How  could  such  an  open-mouthed  son 
have  had  such  a  close-spoken  father  ?  I  daresay  you  have  seen 
very  well-bred  young  people,  the  children  of  vulgar  and  ill-hied 
parents ;  the  swaggering  father  have  a  silent  son ;  the  loud  mother 
a  modest  daughter.  Our  friend  is  not  Amadis  or  Sir  Ghades 
Grandison  ;  and  I  don't  set  him  up  for  a  moment  as  a  person  to  be 
revered  or  imitated ;  bat  try  to  draw  him  faithfully  and  as  nature 
made  him.  As  nature  made  him,  so  he  was.  I  don't  think  he  tned 
to  improve  himself  much.  Perhaps  few  people  do.  They  sappose 
they  do  :  and  you  read,  in  apologetic  memoirs,  and  fond  biographies, 
how  this  man  cured  his  bad  temper,  and  t'other  worked  and  strove 
until  he  grew  to  be  almost  faultless.  Very  well  and  good,  my  good 
people.  You  can  learn  a  language ;  you  can  master  a  science ;  I 
have  heard  of  an  old  square-toes  of  sixty  who  learned,  by  study  and 
intense  application,  veiy  satisfactorily  to  dance ;  but  can  yon,  by 
taking  thought,  add  to  your  moral  stature?  Ah  me,  the  doctor 
who  preaches  is  only  taller  than  most  of  us  by  the  height  of  the 
pulpit :  and  when  he  steps  down,  I  daresay  he  cringes  to  the  duchess, 
growls  at  his  children,  scolds  his  wife  about  the  dinner.  All  is 
vanity,  look  you  :  and  so  the  preacher  is  vanity  too. 

Well,  then,  I  must  again  say  that  Philip  roared  his  grieiis :  he 
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kostad  liis  laughter :  he  bellowed  his  applause :  he  was  extravagant 
I  his  homiiity  as  in  his  pride,  in  his  admiration  of  his  friends,  and 
OBtempt  for  his  enemies :  I  daresay  not  a  just  man,  but  I  have  met 
Bster  men  not  half  so  honest ;  and  oertainlj  not  a  faultless  man, 
liongh  I  know  better  men  not  near  so  good.  So,  I  bolievc,  my 
rife  thinks  :  else,  why  should  she  be  so  fond  of  him  ?  Did  we  not 
now  boys  who  never  went  out  of  bounds,  and  never  were  late  for 
ehool,  and  never  made  a  false  concord  or  quantity,  and  never  came 
inder  the  ferule ;  and  others  who  were  always  playing  truant,  and 
Inndeiing,  and  being  whipped ;  and  yet,  somehow,  was  not  Master 
(aoghtyboy  better  Hked  than  Master  Goodchild  ?  ^Vhen  Master 
^angfatybonreims  to  dine  with  us  on  the  first  day  of  his  ruin,  he  bore  a 
see  oC  radumi  happiness — he  laughed,  he  bounced  about,  he  caressed 
he  duUnn;  mam  he  took  a  couple  on  his  knees;  now  he  tossed 
1m  babj  to  the  ceiling ;  now  he  q>rawled  over  a  sofa,  and  now  he 
ode  «pon  a  diair  ;  never  was  a  penniless  gentleman  more  cheerful. 
ka  ibr  his  dinner,  Phil*s  appetite  was  always  fine,  but  on  this  day 
m  ogie  could  scarcely  play  a  more  terrible  knife  and  fork.  He 
(sked  for  more  and  more,  until  his  entertainers  wondered  to  behold 
liou  **  Dine  for  to-day  and  to-morrow  too  ;  can't  expect  such  fare 
IS  this  efery  day,  you  know.  This  claret,  how  good  it  is  I  May  I 
mek  eome  up  in  paper,  and  take  it  home  with  me  ?  "  The  children 
csnd  with  langl^r  at  this  admirable  idea  of  canying  home  wine  in 
i  shewt  of  paper.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  always  at  the  best  jokes 
hat  ddldran  laugh— children  and  wise  men  too. 

When  we  three  were  by  ourselves,  and  freed  from  the  company 
i  aerTants  and  children,  our  friend  told  us  the  cause  of  his  gaiety. 
*  Bj  Geofge !  "  he  swore,  '*  it  is  worth  being  ruined  to  find  such 
{ood  people  in  the  world.  My  dear,  kind  Laura" — here  the 
^tleman  brushes  his  eyes  with  his  fist — ''  it  was  as  much  as  I 
xmld  do  this  morning  to  prevent  myself  from  hugging  you  in  my 
ums,  y«m  were  so  generous,  and — and  so  kind,  and  so  tender,  and 
10  good,  by  George.  And  after  leaving  you,  where  do  you  think 
[went?" 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,  Philip,*'  says  Laura. 

"  WeQ,*'  says  Philip,  winking  his  eyes  again,  and  tossing  off 
i  great  bumper  of  wine,  "  I  went  to  her,  of  course.  I  think  die  is 
ihe  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  The  old  man  was  out,  and  I 
old  her  about  ever}'thing  that  had  happened.  And  what  do  you 
hink  she  has  done  ?  She  says  she  has  been  expecting  me — aho 
las  ;  and  she  has  gone  and  fitted  up  a  room  with  a  nice  little  bed 
it  the  top  of  the  house,  with  everything  as  neat  and  trim  as  possible ; 
md  she  begged  and  prayed  I  would  go  and  stay  with  her — and  I 
laid  I  wo«ld  to  please  her.  And  then  she  takes  me  down  to  her 
loom ;  and  ahe  jumps  up  to  a  cupboard,  which  she  unlocks ;  and 
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she  opens  and  takes  out  three-and-twenty  pounds  oat  of  a— out  c£  a 
tea — out  of  a  tea-caddy — confound  me  ! — and  she  sajSy  *  Hen, 
Philip/  she  says,  and — Boo !  what  a  fool  I  am  I  *'  and  hfire  ike 
orator  fairly  broke  down  in  his  speech. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

IN  WHICH   PHILIP   SHOWS   HIS   METTLE. 

When  the  poor  Little  Sister  proffered  her  mite,  her  all,  to  PhUq), 
I  daresay  some  sentimental  passages  occurred  between  tiiem  whidi 
are  much  too  trivial  to  be  narrated.  No  doubt  her  pleasure  would 
have  been  at  that  moment  to  give  him  not  only  that  gold  which  she 
had  been  saving  up  against  rent-day,  but  the  spoons,  the  fiunibire, 
and  all  the  valuables  of  the  house,  including,  perhaps,  J.  J.'s  biict- 
brae,  cabinets,  china,  and  so  forth.  To  perform  a  kindness,  an 
act  of  self-sacrifice ; — are  not  these  the  most  dilicious  privileges  of 
female  tenderness  ?  Philip  checked  his  little  friend's  enthusiasm. 
He  showed  her  a  purse  full  of  money,  at  which  sight  the  poor  little 
soul  was  rather  disappointed.  He  magnified  the  value  of  his  horses, 
which,  according  to  Philip's  calculation,  were  to  bring  him  at  least 
two  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  stock  which  he  had  already  in 
hand ;  and  tho  master  of  such  a  sum  as  this,  she  was  forced  to  con- 
fess, had  no  need  to  despair.  Indeed,  she  had  never  in  her  life 
possessed  the  half  of  it.  Her  kind  dear  little  offer  of  a  home  in  her 
house  he  would  accept  sometimes,  and  with  gratitude.  Well,  there 
was  a  little  consolation  in  that.  In  a  moment  that  active  little 
housekeeper  saw  the  room  ready ;  flowers  on  the  mantel-piece ;  his 
looking-glass,  which  her  father  could  do  quite  well  with  the  little 
one,  as  he  was  always  shaved  by  the  barber  now ;  the  quilted  coun- 
terpane, which  she  had  herself  made— I  know  not  what  more 
improvements  she  devised ;  and  I  fear  that  at  the  idea  of  having 
Philip  with  her,  this  little  thing  was  as  extravagantly  and  unrea- 
sonably happy  as  we  have  just  now  seen  Philip  to  be,  What  was 
that  last  dish  which  Psetus  and  Arria  shared  in  common  ?  I  have 
lost  my  Lempriere*8  dictionary  (that  treasure  of  my  youth),  and 
forget  whether  it  was  a  cold  dagger  au  naturel,  or  a  dish  of  hoi 
coals  a  la  Romaine,  of  which  they  partook ;  but,  whatever  it  was, 
she  smiled,  and  delightedly  received  it,  happy  to  share  the  beloved 
one's  fortune. 

Yes :  Philip  would  come  home  to  his  Little  Sister  sometimes : 
sometimes  of  a  Saturday,  and  they  would  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday, 
as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school.    **  But  then,  you 
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know,"  1871  Phil,  "  law  is  kw  ;  study  is  atndy.  I  most  devote  my 
whole  energies  to  my  work — get  np  very  early." 

"  Don't  tiie  your  eyes,  my  dear,"  interposes  Mr.  Philip's  floft, 
jodieiom  fiiend. 

"  There  mart  be  no  trifling  with  work,"  says  Philip,  with  awfnl 
gimntj.  "  There's  Benton  the  Jndge :  Benton,  and  Barbage,  yon 
know." 

"  Oh,  Benton  and  Bnrboge  I  "  whispers  the  Little  Sister,  not  a 
little  bewildered. 

"  How  do  yon  eopposo  he  became  a  jadgo  before  forty  ?  " 

"  Before  tartj  who  ?  law,  bless  me  1 " 

"  Before  )m  was  forty,  Mrs.  Carry.  When  be  came  to  work, 
he  had  his  own  way  to  make :  jort  like  mo.  He  had  a  small 
allowance  from  his  father :  that's  not  like  mc.  He  took  chambers  in 
the  Temple.  He  went  to  a  pleader's  office.  He  read  fourteen, 
fifteen,  hotin  every  day.     He  dined  on  a  cop  of  tea  and  a  mntton- 

"  La,  bless  me,  child  I  I  wonlJn't  have  yna  do  that,  not  to  bo 
Lord  Chamberlain — Chancellor  what's  his  name  ?  Destroy  yoar 
Tonth  with  reading,  and  yoor  eyes,  and  go  witlioot  yonr  dinner  ? 
Yoo're  not  ascd  to  that  sort  of  tliiog,  dear  ;  and  it  wonld  kill  yon  !  " 

Philip  smoothed  his  fair  hair  off  bis  ample  forehead,  and  nodJcd 
his  head,  smiling  sweetly.  I  think  his  inward  monitor  hinted  to  him 
that  there  was  not  much  danger  of  his  killing  himself  by  ovcr-n-ork. 
"  To  succeed  at  the  law,  as  in  all  other  professions,"  ho  eontinaed, 
with  mneh  gravity,  "  requires  the  greatest  perseverance,  and  industry, 
and  talent ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  don't  sacceed.  Uany  have  failed 
who  have  had  all  these  qualities." 

"  Bot  they  haven't  talents  like  my  Philip,  I  know  they  haven't. 
And  I  had  to  stand  np  in  a  court  once,  and  was  cross-examined  by  a 
vulgar  man  before  a  horrid  deaf  old  jndge ;  and  I'm  sure  if  joar 
lawyers  are  like  tbcm  I  don't  wish  you  to  succeed  at  all.  And  now, 
look  I  there's  a  nice  loin  of  pork  coming  up.  Pa  loves  mast  pork ; 
and  yon  must  eomo  and  have  some  with  us  ;  and  every  day  and  all 
days,  my  dear,  I  should  like  to  see  you  seated  there."  And  the 
Little  Sister  frisked  about  here,  and  bustled  there,  and  brought  a 
cunning  bottle  of  wine  from  some  comer,  and  made  the  boy  welcome. 
So  that,  yon  sec,  far  from  starving,  he  actually  had  two  dinners  on 
that  first  day  of  his  ruin. 

Caroline  consented  to  a  compromise  regarding  the  money,  on 
Philip's  solemn  vow  and  promise  that  she  should  bo  his  banker 
whenever  necessity  called.  She  mthcr  desired  his  jKiverty  for  the 
•ake  of  its  precious  reirard.  SLa  hid  away  a  little  bag  of  gold  for 
her  doriing's  use  whenever  he  should  need  it.  I  daresay  slic  pinched 
and  had  shabby  dinnera  at  homo,  so  as  to  save  yet  mure,  undi  Wt 
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eansed  the  captain  to  gnimble.  Why,  for  that  boy's  sake,  I  believa 
she  would  have  been  capable  of  shaying  her  lodgers'  legs  of  matioii^ 
and  levying  a  tax  on  their  tea- caddies  and  baker's  staff.  If  yon  don't 
like  nnprincipled  attachments  of  this  sort,  and  only  desire  that  jov 
womankind  shonld  love  you  for  yourself,  and  according  to  jonr 
deserts,  I  am  yonr  very  humble  servant.  Hereditary  bondswomen! 
you  know,  that  were  yon  free,  and  did  yon  strike  the  blow,  my  dean, 
you  were  unhappy  for  your  pain,  and  eagerly  would  claim  yonr  bonds 
again.  What  poet  has  uttered  that  sentiment  ?  It  is  perfectly  trae, 
and  I  know  will  receive  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  dear  ladiies. 

Philip  has  decreed  in  his  own  mind  that  ho  will  go  and  live  in 
those  chambers  in  the  Temple  where  we  have  met  him.  Yanjofan, 
the  sporting  gentleman,  had  determined  for  special  reasons  to  witk- 
draw  from  law  and  sport  in  this  countiy,  and  Mr.  Firmin  took  pos- 
session of  his  vacant  sleeping  chamber.  To  furnish  a  badidor't 
bed-room  need  not  be  a  matter  of  much  cost ;  but  Mr.  Philip  was  too 
good-natured  a  fellow  to  haggle  about  the  valuation  of  Vanjokn't 
bedsteads  and  chests  of  drawers,  and  generously  took  them  at  twice 
their  value.  He  and  Mr.  Cassidy  now  divided  the  rooms  in  eopal 
reign.  Ah,  happy  rooms !  bright  rooms,  rooms  near  the  sky,  to 
remember  you  is  to  be  young  again !  for  I  would  have  you  to  Imow, 
that  when  Philip  went  to  take  possession  of  his  share  of  the  fouitk 
floor  in  the  Temple,  his  biographer  was  still  comparatively  jnyenik, 
and  in  one  or  two  very  old-fashioned  families  was  called  **  yovng 
Pendennis." 

So  Philip  Firmin  dwelt  in  a  garret ;  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
laundress  and  the  half  of  a  boy  now  formed  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  him  who  had  been  attended  by  housekeepers,  butlers,  and 
obsequious  liveried  menials.  To  be  freed  from  that  ceremonial 
and  etiquette  of  plush  and  worsted  lace  was  an  immense  relief  to 
Firmin.  His  pipe  need  not  lurk  in  ciypts  or  back  closets  now :  its 
fragrance  breathed  over  the  whole  chambers,  and  rose  up  to  the  sky, 
thor  near  neighbour. 

The  first  month  or  two  after  being  ruined,  Philip  vowed,  was  an 
uncommonly  pleasant  time.  He  had  still  plenty  of  money  in  faia 
pocket ;  and  the  sense  that,  perhaps,  it  was  imprudent  to  ta^e  a  cab 
or  drink  a  bottle  of  wine,  added  a  zest  to  those  enjoyments  which  thej 
by  no  means  possessed  when  they  were  easy  and  of  daily  occnirenee. 
I  am  not  certain  that  a  dinner  of  beef  and  porter  did  not  amnse  onr 
young  man  almost  as  well  as  banquets  much  more  costly  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed.  He  laughed  at  the  pretensions  of  his  boyish 
days,  when  he  and  other  solemn  young  epicures  used  to  sit  down  to 
elaborate  tavern  banquets,  and  pretend  to  criticize  vintages,  and 
sauces,  and  turtle.  As  yet  there  was  not  only  content  with  his 
dinner,  but  plenty  therewith ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  alann  yon  by 
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gnpposiDg  that  Philip  will  ever  ha?o  to  eDconnter  any  dreadfal 
extremities  of  poverty  or  hunger  in  the  coarse  of  his  history.  The 
wine  in  the  jug  was  very  low  at  times,  but  it  never  wis  quite  empty. 
This  lamb  was  shorn ,  bnt  the  wind  was  tempered  to  him. 

So  Philip  t<K>k  possession  of  his  rooms  in  the  Temple,  and  began 
aetoally  to  reside  there  jast  as  the  long  vacation  commenced,  which 
he  intended  to  devote  to  a  course  of  serious  study  of  tho  law  and 
private  preparation,  before  he  should  venture  on  the  great  business 
t»f  circuits  and  the  bar.     Nothing  is  more  neccssar}-  for  desk-men 
than  exercise,  so  Philip  took  a  good  deal ;  especially  on  tho  water, 
where  be  pulled  a  famous  oar.  Nothing  is  more  natural  after  exercise 
than  refineshraent ;  and  Mr.  Firmin,  now  he  was  too  poor  for  claret, 
showed  a  great  capacity  for  beer.     After  beer  and  bodily  labour,  rest, 
of  course,  is  necessary  ;  and  Firmin  slept  nine  hours,  and  looked  as 
rosy  as  a  girl  in  her  first  season.     Then  such  a  man,  with  such  a 
frame  and  health,  must  have  a  good  appetite  for  breakfast.     And 
then  every  man,  who  wishes  to  succeed  at  tho  bar,  in  the  senate,  on 
the  bench,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  tho  Woolsack,  must  know  the 
quotidian  history  of  his  country ;  so,  of  course,  Philip  read  the  news- 
paper.    Thus,  you  see,  his  hours  of  study  were  perforce  curtailed  by 
the  necessary  duties  which  distracted  him  from  his  labours. 

It  has  been  said  that   Mr.  Firmin*s  companion  in  chambers, 
Mr,  Cassidy,  was  a  native  of  tho  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  r-ngaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  this  countr}'.     A  merry,  shrewd, 
silent,   obsennint   little  man,   he,  unlike  some  of  his  compatriots, 
always  knew  how  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  feared  no  man  alive  in 
the  character  of  a  dun  ;    and  out  of  small  earnings  managed  to 
transmit  no  small  comforts  and  subsidies  to  old  parents  living  some- 
where in  Monster.     Of  Cassidy's  friends  was  Finucane,  now  editor 
of  the  Pall  Mall  (iaz^tte ;  he  married  the  widow  of  tho  late  eccentric 
and  gifted  Captain  Shandon,  and  Cass,  himself  was  the  fashionable 
correspondent  of  the  Gazftte,  chronicling  the  marriages,  deaths, 
births,  dinner-parties  of  tho  nobility.     These  Irish  gentlemen  knew 
other  Irish  gentlemen,  connected  with  other  newspapers,  who  formed 
a  little  literary  society.     They  assembled  at  each  other's  rooms,  and 
at  haunts  where  social  pleasure  was  to  bo  purchased  at  no  dear  rate. 
I^ilip  Firmin  was  known  to  many  of  them  before  his  misfortunes 
occurred,   and  when  there  was  gold  in  plenty  in  his  pocket,  and 
ncvcr-faiiing  applause  for  his  songs. 

\\7icn  Pcndennis  and  his  friends  wrote  in  this  newspaper,  it  was 
impertinent  enough,  and  many  men  must  have  heard  tho  writers 
langh  at  the  airs  which  they  occasionally  thought  proper  to  assume. 
The  tone  which  they  took  amused,  annoyed,  tickled,  was  po])ular. 
It  was  continued,  and,  of  course,  caricaturetl  by  their  Huccessoni. 
Tbej  wori^ed  for  very  moderate  fees  :  bnt  paid  themselves  by  imper- 
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tinenee,  and  tho  satisfaction  of  assailing  their  betters.  Three  or 
four  persons  were  reserved  from  their  abase ;  bat  somebodj  was 
Bare  every  week  to  bo  tied  np  at  their  post,  and  the  public  made 
sport  of  the  victim*s  contortions.  The  writers  were  obseore  banisten, 
nshers,  and  college  men,  bat  they  had  omniscience  at  their  pen*s 
ehd,  and  were  ready  to  lay  down  the  law  on  any  given  sabjeefr— to 
teach  any  man  his  basiness,  were  it  a  bishop  in  his  pnlpit,  a  Ifinister 
in  his  place  in  the  Hoase,  a  captain  on  his  qaarter-deck,  a  tailor  ob 
his  shopboard,  or  a  jockey  in  his  saddle. 

Since  those  early  days  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  when  old 
Shandon  wielded  his  tracalent  tomahawk,  and  Messrs.  W-rr-ngt-n 
and  P-nd-nn-s  followed  him  in  the  war-path,  the  Gazette  had  passed 
through  several  hands  ;  and  the  victims  who  were  immolated  by  the 
editors  of  to-day  were  very  likely  the  objects  of  the  best  poffery  of 
the  last  dynasty.  To  be  flogged  in  what  was  yoar  own  Bchool-room 
— that,  sarely,  is  a  qaeer  sensation;  and  when  my  Report  wis 
pnblished  on  the  decay  of  the  sealing-wax  trade  in  the  three  king- 
doms (owing  to  the  prevalence  of  gammed  envelopes — as  yon  mar 
see  in  that  masterly  docament),  I  was  horsed  np  and  smartly  whipped 
in  the  Gazette  by  some  of  the  rods  which  had  come  oat  of  pickle 
since  my  time.  Was  not  good  Dr.  Gaillotin  execated  by  his  own 
neat  invention  ?  I  don't  know  who  was  the  Monsiear  Samson  who 
operated  on  me ;  bat  have  always  had  my  idea  that  Digges,  of 
Gorpas,  was  the  man  to  whom  my  flagellation  was  entrasted.  His 
father  keeps  a  ladies'-school  at  Hackney ;  bat  there  is  an  air  of 
fashion  in  everything  which  Digges  writes,  and  a  chivalrous  conser- 
vatism which  makes  me  pretty  certain  that  D.  was  my  scarifier. 
All  this,  however,  is  naaght.  Let  as  tarn  away  from  the  author  s 
private  griefs  and  egotisms  to  those  of  the  hero  of  the  stoiy. 

Does  any  one  remember  the  appearance  some  twenty  years  ago 
of  a  little  book  called  'Trumpet  Calls — a  book  of  songs  and  poetry, 
dedicated  to  his  brother  officers  by  Comet  Canterton  ?  His  trumpet 
was  very  tolerably  melodious,  and  the  comet  played  some  small  airs 
on  it  with  some  little  grace  and  skill.  Bat  this  poor  Canterton 
belonged  to  the  Life  Guards  Green,  and  Philip  Finnin  would  have 
liked  to  have  the  lives  of  one  or  two  troops  at  least  of  that  corps. 
Entering  into  Mr.  Cassidy's  room,  Philip  found  the  little  volume. 
He  set  to  work  to  exterminate  Canterton.  He  rode  him  down, 
trampled  over  his  fisice  and  carcase,  knocked  the  Trumpet  Calls  and 
all  the  teeth  out  of  the  tmmpeter's  throat.  Never  was  such  a 
smashing  article  as  he  wrote.  And  Mugford,  Mr.  Cassidy*s  chief 
and  owner,  who  likes  always  to  have  at  least  one  man  served  up  and 
hashed  small  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  happened  at  this  very  juncture 
to  have  no  other  victim  ready  in  his  larder.  Philip^s  review  appeared 
there  in  print.    He  rushed  off  with  immense  glee  to  Westminster,  to 
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fhow  na  his  perfonnance.  Nothing  mast  content  him  hat  to  give  a 
dimier  at  Greenwich  on  his  saccess.  Oh,  Philip  I  We  wished  that 
thia  had  not  been  his  first  fee ;  and  that  sober  law  had  given  it  to 
him,  and  not  the  graceless  and  fickle  mase  with  whom  he  had  been 
flirting.  For,  trath  to  say,  certain  wise  old  heads  which  wagged 
oyer  hia  performance  coald  see  bat  little  merit  in  it.  His  style  was 
coarse,  his  wit  domsy  and  sayage.  Neyer  mind  characterizing 
either  now.  He  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  divorced  with 
the  mose  whom  he  never  oaght  to  have  wooed. 

The  shrewd  Cassidy  not  only  coold  not  write  himself,  bat  knew 
he  coold  not — or,  at  least  pen  more  than  a  plain  paragraph,  or  a 
brief  sentence  to  the  point,  bat  said  he  woald  carry  this  paper  to 
hia  chief.  **  Hia  Excellency  "  was  the  nickname  by  which  this  chief 
waa  called  by  hia  familiars.  Magford — Frederick  Mngford,  was  his 
real  name— nmd  patting  oat  of  sight  that  little  defect  in  his  character, 
thai  he  ^wmmitb^i  a  systematic  literary  morder  once  a  week,  a  more 
worthy  good-nalored  little  mnrderer  did  not  live.  He  came  of  the 
old  achool  of  the  press.  Like  French  marshals,  he  had  risen  firom 
the  ranks,  and  retained  some  of  the  manners  and  oddities  of  the 
privata  aoJdier.  A  new  race  of  writers  had  grown  np  since  he 
eniiated  aa  a  printer's  boy — ^men  of  the  world,  with  the  manners  of 
other  gentlemen.  Magford  never  professed  Uie  least  gentility.  He 
knew  thai  his  yonng  men  laughed  at  his  pecnliarities,  and  did  not 
care  a  fig  for  tiieir  scorn.  As  the  knife  with  which  he  convoyed  his 
victnala  to  his  month  went  down  his  throat  at  the  plenteons  banqaets 
which  he  gave,  he  saw  his  yonng  friends  wince  and  wonder,  and 
rather  reliahed  their  surprise.  Those  lips  never  cared  in  the  least 
aboat  placing  his  A's  in  right  places.  They  nsed  bad  language  with 
great  freedom — (to  hear  him  bullying  a  printing-office  was  a  wonder 
of  eloqnence) — bat  they  betrayed  no  secrets,  and  the  words  which 
thcyvitered  yon  might  trust.  He  had  belonged  to  two  or  three 
pmrtiea,  and  had  respected  them  all.  When  he  went  to  the  Under- 
Seeietaiy's  office  he  was  never  kept  waiting;  and  once  or  twice 
lira.  Mogford,  who  governed  him,  ordered  him  to  attend  the  Saturday 
reeeption  of  the  Ministers*  ladies,  where  he  might  bo  seen,  with 
dirty  hands,  it  is  true,  but  a  richly-embroidered  waistcoat  and  fancy 
aatin  tie.  His  heart,  however,  was  not  in  these  entertainments. 
I  have  beard  him  say  that  he  only  came  because  Mrs.  M.  would 
have  it;  and  he  frankly  owned  that  he  ''would  rather  *ave  a  pipe, 
and  a  d^p  of  something  'ot,  than  all  your  ices  and  rubbish.'* 

Magford  had  a  curious  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
woMf  and  of  the  aflairs  of  countless  people.  When  Cass,  brought 
FliiUp'B  article  to  his  Excellency,  and  mentioned  the  author's  name, 
MiigfotA  ahowed  himself  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  histories  of 
Phuip  and  hia  father.    "  The  old  chap  has  nobbled  the  young  fello^'% 
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money,  almost  eTory  Bhilling  of  it,  I  hear.  Knew  he  nerer  wooU 
eany  on.  His  discounts  would  have  killed  any  man.  Seen  hii 
paper  about  this  ten  year.  Young  one  is  a  gentleman — passioiiato 
fellow,  hawhaw  fellow,  but  kind  to  the  poor.  Father  neTer  was  t 
gentleman,  with  all  his  fine  airs  and  fine  waistcoats.  I  don't  set  o 
in  that  line  myself  Cass.,  but  I  tell  you  I  know  *em  when  I 
see  *em.** 

Philip  had  fiiends  and  private  patrons  whose  influence  was  gnat 
with  the  Mugford  family,  and  of  whom  he  little  knew.     Eyery  year 
Mrs.  M.  was  in  the  habit  of  contributing  a  Mogford  to  the  world. 
She  was  one  of  Mrs.  Brandon's  most  regular  clients  ;  and  year  after 
year,  almost  from  his  first  arrival  in  London,  Ridley,  the  painter, 
had  been  engaged  as  portrait  painter  to  this  worthy  feanily.     Philip 
and  his  illness ;  Philip  and  his  horses,  splendours,  and  entertain- 
ments ;  Philip  and  his  lamentable  downfall  and  ruin,  had  formed  the 
subject  of  many  an  interesting  talk  between  Mrs.  Mugford  and  her 
friend,  the  little  Sister;  and  as  we  know  Caroline's  in&tuatioa 
about  the  young  fellow,  we  may  suppose  that  his  good  qualities  lost 
nothing  in  the  description.     When  that  article  in  the  Pott  MmU 
OazeUe  appeared.  Nurse  Brandon  took  the  omnibus  to  fiaventoek 
Hill,  where,  as  you  know,  Mugford  had  his  villa  ; — arrived  at  Mis. 
Mugford's,  Gazette  in  hand,  and  had  a  long  and  delightful  convem- 
lion  with  that  lady.     Mrs.  Brandon  bought  I  don't  Idiow  how  many 
copies  of  that  Pall  Mall  Gazette.     She  now  asked  for  it  repeatedly 
in  her  walks  at  sundry  ginger-beer  shops,  and  of  all  sorts  of  news- 
vendors.     I  have  heurd  that  when  the  Mugfords  first  purchased  the 
Gazette,  Mrs.  M.  used  to  drop  bills  from  her  pony-chaise,  and  dis- 
tribute placards  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  the  journal.     "  We 
keep  our  carriage,  but  we  ain't  above  our  business,  Brandon,'*  that 
good  lady  would  say.   And  the  business  prospered  under  the  manage- 
ment of  these  worthy  folks;  and  the  pony-chaise  unfolded  into  a 
noble  barouche  ;  and  the  pony  increased  and  multiplied,  and  beeame 
a  pair  of  horses ;  and  there  was  not  a  richer  piece  of  gold-laoe  round 
any  coachman's  hat  in  London  than  now  decorated  John,  who  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  his  master's  fortunes,  and  drove  the  ehariot 
in  which  his  worthy  employers  rode  on  the  way  to  Hampstead, 
honour,  and  prosperity. 

**  All  this  pitching  into  the  poet  is  very  well,  you  know,  Cassi^,^ 
says  Mugford  to  his  subordinate.  "It's  like  shooting  a  butterfly 
with  a  blunderbuss ;  but  if  Firmin  likes  that  kind  of  sport,  I  donH 
mind.  There  won't  be  any  difficulty  about  taking  his  copy  at  our 
place.  The  duchess  knows  another  old  woman  who  is  a  friend  of 
his  "  ("  the  duchess  "  was  the  title  which  Mr.  Mugford  was  in  the 
playful  habit  of  conferring  upon  his  wife).  "  It's  my  belief  youig 
F.  had  better  stick  to  the  law,  and  leave  the  writing  rubbish  alone. 
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But  ha  knows  his  own  afikirs  b«st,  and,  mind  you,  the  duchess  is 
datennined  we  shall  give  him  a  helping  hand." 

Once,  in  the  dajs  of  his  prosperity,  aod  in  J.  J/s  company,  Philip 
kad  Tisited  Mrs.  Mngford  and  her  family — a  circumstance  which  the 
gienUeman  had  almost  forgotten.  The  painter  and  his  friend  were 
taking  a  Sunday  walk,  and  came  upon  Mugford  s  pretty  cottage  and 
garden,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  there  by  the  owners  of  the 
phee.  It  has  disappeared,  and  the  old  garden  has  long  since  been 
eoTwsd  by  terraces  and  villas,  and  Mugford  and  Mrs.  M.,  good 
•cols,  whm  are  they  ?  But  the  lady  thought  she  had  never  seen 
such  a  fine-looking  young  fellow  as  Philip  ;  cast  about  in  her  mind 
which  of  her  little  female  Mugfords  should  marry  him ;  and  insisted 
vpon  offBring  her  guest  champagne.  Poor  Phil !  So,  you  see, 
whilst,  periu^,  he  was  rather  pluming  himself  upon  his  literaiy 
taleatSy  and  imagining  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  he  was  only  the 
ofcgeei  of  a  job  on  the  psH  of  two  or  three  good  folks,  who  knew  his 
histofy,  and  compassionated  his  misfortunes. 

Mngfiird  recalled  himself  to  Philip*s  rccolltetion,  when  they  met 
mfter  tbB  appearance  of  Mr.  Phil*s  first  performance  in  the  Qazetle, 
If  he  still  took  a  Sunday  walk,  Hampstead  way,  Mr.  M.  requested 
hifli  lo  remember  that  there  was  a  slice  of  beef  and  a  glass  of  wine 
at  the  old  shop.  Philip  remembered  it  well  enough  now :  the  ugly 
Toonif  the  ugly  family,  the  kind  worthy  people.  Ere  loDg  he  learned 
what  had  been  Mrs.  Brandon's  connection  with  them,  and  the  young 
iiiaB*s  heart  was  softened  and  grateful  as  ho  thought  how  this  kind, 
gentla  creature  had  been  able  to  befriend  him.  She,  we  may  be 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  her  protcg^.  I  believe  she  grew  to 
that  the  whole  newspaper  was  written  by  Philip.  She  made 
bcr  fond  parent  read  it  aloud  as  she  worked.  Mr.  Kidley,  senior, 
pwmonced  it  was  remarkably  fine,  really  now ;  without,  I  thiuk, 
^otinlj  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  sentiments  which  Mr. 
Gaan  gave  forth  in  his  rich  loud  voice,  and  often  dropping  asleep  in 
iiis  chair  during  this  sermon. 

Li  the  autumn,  Mr.  Firmin^s  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
the  romantic  seaport  town  of  Boulogne  for  their  holiday 
and  having  roomy  quarters  in  the  old  town,  wo  gave 
Ifr.  Pliilip  an  invitation  to  pay  us  a  visit  whenever  he  could  tear 
himself  away  from  literature  and  law.  He  came  in  high  spirits.  He 
amased  us  by  imitations  and  descriptions  of  his  new  proprietor  and 
master,  Mr.  Mugford — his  blunders,  his  bad  language,  his  good 
One  day,  Mugford  expected  a  celebrated  literary  character  to 
%  and  Philip  and  Cassidy  were  invited  to  meet  him.  The  great 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  come.  *'  Don't  dish  up  the  side- 
"  called  out  Mugford  to  his  cook,  in  the  hearing  of  his  other 
''  Mr.  Lyon  ain't  a  coming."    They  dined  quite  sofEciently 
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without  the  side-dishes,  and  were  perfectly  cheerfiil  in  the  absenee  of 
the  lion.  Mngford  patronized  his  yonng  men  with  amusing  good- 
nature. "  Firmin,  cut  the  goose  for  the  duchess,  will  yon  ?  Gms. 
can't  say  Bo !  to  one,  he  can't.  Ridley,  a  little  of  the  stuffing.  BH 
make  your  hair  curl."  And  Philip  was  going  to  imitate  a  fiigfatfid 
act  with  the  cold  steel  (with  which  I  ha^e  said  Philip's  master  used 
to  convey  food  to  his  mouth),  but  our  dear  innocent  third  daughter 
uttered  a  shriek  of  terror,  which  caused  him  to  drop  the  dreidfol 
weapon.  Our  darling  little  Florence  is  a  nervous  child,  and  the  sight 
of  an  edged  tool  causes  her  anguish,  ever  since  our  darling  little  Tom 
nearly  cut  his  thumb  o£f  with  his  father's  razor. 

Our  main  amusement  in  this  delightful  place  was  to  look  at  the 
sea-sick  landing  from  the  steamers ;  and  one  day,  as  we  witnessed 
this  phenomenon,  Philip  sprang  to  the  ropes  which  divided  us  from 
the  arriving  passengers,  and  with  a  ciy  of  '*  How  do  you  do,  general  ?" 
greeted  a  yellow-faced  gentleman,  who  started  back,  and,  to  my 
thinking,  seemed  but  ill  inclined  to  reciprocate  Philip's  friendly 
greeting.  The  general  was  fluttered,  no  doubt,  by  the  bustle 
and  interruptions  incidental  to  the  landing.  A  paUid  lady,  the 
partner  of  his  existence,  probably,  was  caUing  out,  ''Noof  et  doo 
domestiques,  Doo !  '*  to  Uie  sentries  who  kept  the  line,  and  idio 
seemed  little  interested  by  this  family  news.  A  governess,  a  tall 
young  lady,  and  several  more  male  and  female  children,  followed  the 
pale  lady,  who,  as  I  thought,  looked  strangely  frightened  when  the 
gentleman  addressed  as  general  communicated  to  her  Philip's  name. 
''Is  that  him?"  said  ihe  lady  in  questionable  grammar;  and  the 
tall  young  lady  turned  a  pair  of  large  eyes  upon  the  individual  desig- 
nated as  "  him,"  and  showed  a  pair  of  dank  ringlets,  out  of  iriiich 
the  envious  sea-nymphs  had  shaken  all  the  curl. 

The  general  turned  out  to  be  General  Baynes ;  the  pale  lady  was 
Mrs.  General  B. ;  the  tall  yonng  lady  was  Miss  Charlotte  Baynes, 
the  general's  eldest  child ;  and  the  other  six,  forming  nine,  or  **  noof^" 
in  all,  as  Mrs.  General  B.  said,  were  the  other  members  of  the  Baynei 
family.  And  here  I  may  as  well  say  why  the  general  looked  alarmed 
on  seeing  Philip,  and  why  the  general's  lady  frowned  at  him.  In 
action,  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  in  common  life  General  Baynes 
was  timorous  and  weak.  Specially  he  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  General 
Baynes,  who  ruled  him  with  a  vigorous  authority.  As  Philip's 
trustee,  he  had  allowed  Philip's  f&ther  to  make  away  with  the  boy'a 
money.  He  learned  with  a  ghastly  terror  that  he  was  answerable  for 
his  own  remissness  and  want  of  care.  For  a  long  while  he  did  not 
dare  to  tell  his  conmiander-in-chief  of  this  dreadful  penalty  which  was 
hanging  over  him.  When  at  last  he  ventured  upon  this  confession, 
I  do  not  envy  him  the  scene  which  must  have  ensued  between  him 
and  his  commanding  officer.     The  morning  after  the  ffttal  confession, 
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hen  the  children  assembled  for  breakfkst  and  prayers,  Mrs.  Baynes 
are  their  yonng  ones  their  porridge  :  she  and  Charlotte  poured  out 
le  tea  and  coffee  for  their  elders,  and  then  addressing  her  eldest  son 
^hterkny,  she  said,  ''  Ocky,  my  boy,  the  general  has  announced  a 
harming  piece  of  news  this  morning." 

*'  Booght  that  pony,  sir  ?  "  says  Ocky. 

**  Oh,  what  jolly  fun  !  "  says  Moira,  the  second  son. 

'*  Dear,  dear  papa !  what's  the  matter,  and  why  do  you  look  so  ?  *' 
lies  Charlotte,  looking  behind  her  fJEtther's  paper. 

That  goilty  man  would  fain  have  made  a  shroud  of  his  Morning 
{rrald.  He  would  have  flung  the  sheet  over  his  whole  body,  and 
tin  hidden  there  irom  all  eyes. 

*'  The  inn,  my  dears,  is  that  your  father  is  mined :  that's  the 
on.  Eat  your  porridge  now,  little  ones.  Charlotte,  pop  a  bit  of 
matter  in  Carriek's  porridge  ;  for  you  mayn't  have  any  to-morrow." 

''  Oh,  gammon,"  cries  Moira. 

**  Yoa*ll  soon  see  whether  it  is  gammon  or  not,  sir,  when  you'll 
«  starring,  sir.  Your  father  has  ruined  us — and  a  very  pleasant 
Doraing's  work,  I  am  sure.'* 

And  she  calmly  rubs  the  nose  of  her  youngest  child  who  is  near 
ler,  and  too  young,  and  innocent,  and  careless,  perhaps,  of  the 
rorld's  censure  as  yet  to  keep  in  a  strict  cleanliness  her  own  dear 
itlle  snub  nose  and  dappled  cheeks. 

'*  We  are  only  ruined,  and  shall  bo  starving  soon,  my  dears,  and 
r  the  general  has  bought  a  pony — as  I  dare  say  ho  has  ;  ho  is  quite 
apable  of  buying  a  pony  when  wo  are  starving — the  best  thing  we 
an  do  is  to  eat  the  pony.  M'Grigor,  don't  laugh.  Starvation  is  no 
raghing  matter.  \Vben  we  were  at  Dumdum,  in  '80,  we  ate  some 
oU.  Don't  you  remember  Jubber*s  colt — Jubbcr  of  the  Horse 
VriiUery,  general?  Never  tasted  anything  more  tender  in  all  my 
ile.  Chi^otte,  take  Jany's  bands  out  of  the  marmalade  !  We  ore 
Jl  nuned,  my  dears,  as  sure  as  our  name  is  Baynes."  Thus  did  tho 
DOlher  of  the  family  prattle  on  in  the  midst  of  her  little  ones,  and 
inooosce  to  them  the  dreadful  news  of  impending  starvation. 
ienexml  Baynes,  by  his  carelessness,  had  allowed  Dr.  Firmin  to 
sake  away  with  the  money  over  which  the  general  had  been  set  as 
cntineL  Philip  might  recover  from  the  trustee,  and  no  doubt 
ronld.  Perhaps  ho  would  not  press  his  claim  ?  '*  My  dear,  what  can 
wi  expect  from  tho  son  of  such  a  father  ?  Depend  on  it,  Charlotte, 
to  good  fruit  con  come  from  a  stock  like  that.  The  son  is  a  bad 
tie,  the  father  is  a  bad  one,  and  your  fi&ther,  poor  dear  soul,  is  not 
it  to  be  tmsted  to  walk  tho  street  without  some  one  to  keep  him 
rom  tombling.  Why  did  I  allow  him  to  go  to  town  without  me  ? 
K^  were  quartered  at  Colchester  then :  and  I  could  not  move  on 
(Ceouit  of  yoor  brother  M'Grigor.     <  Baynes,'  I  said  to  your  &ther. 
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*  as  sore  as  I  let  jou  go  away  to  town  withoat  me,  yoa  will  eome  it 
mischief.*  And  go  he  did,  and  come  to  mischief  he  did.  And 
through  his  folly  I  and  my  poor  children  most  go  and  heg  our  hnti 
in  the  streets — I  and  my  seven  poor,  rohbed,  penniless  little  ooei. 
Oh,  it*8  cmel,  cruel !  " 

Indeed,  one  cannot  fancy  a  more  dismal  prospect  for  this  wofthy 
mother  and  wife  than  to  see  her  children  withoat  proyision  at  tlu 
commencement  of  their  lives,  and  her  luckless  hasbond  rohbei 
of  his  life's  earnings,  and  ruined  just  when  he  was  too  dd  is 
work. 

What  was  to  become  of  them?  Now  poor  Charlotte  thov^ 
with  pangs  of  a  keen  remorse,  how  idle  she  had  been,  and  how  she 
had  snubbed  her  governesses,  and  how  little  she  knew,  and  hov 
badly  she  played  the  piano.  Oh,  neglected  opportunities!  Ok, 
remorse,  now  the  time  was  past  and  irrecoverable !  Does  any 
young  lady  read  this  who,  perchance,  ought  to  be  doing  her  lessons  f 
My  dear,  lay  down  the  story-book  at  once.  Go  up  to  your  school- 
room, and  practise  your  piano  for  two  hours  this  moment ;  so  ihii 
you  may  bo  prepared  to  support  your  family,  should  ruin  in  any  ease 
Dedl  upon  you,  A  great  girl  of  sixteen,  I  pity  Charlotte  Baynes*! 
feelings  of  anguish.  She  can't  write  a  very  good  hand ;  she  eia 
scarcely  answer  any  question  to  speak  of  in  any  educational  books ; 
her  pianoforte  playing  is  very,  very  so-so  indeed.  If  she  is  to  go  oat 
and  get  a  living  for  the  family,  how,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  she 
to  set  about  it  ?  What  are  Uiey  to  do  with  the  boys,  and  the  money 
that  has  been  put  away  for  Ochterlony  when  he  goes  to  college,  and 
for  Moira's  cpmmission  ?  *^  Why,  we  can't  afford  to  keep  than  at 
Dr.  Pybus's,  where  they  were  doing  so  well ;  and  they  were  ever  so 
much  better  and  more  gentlemanlike  than  Colonel  Chandler's  boys; 
and  to  lose  the  army  wUl  break  Moira^s  heart,  it  will.  And  the  liAila 
ones,  my  little  blue-eyed  Carrick,  and  my  darling  Jany,  and  my 
Mary,  that  I  nursed  idmost  miraculously  out  of  her  scarlet  fever. 
Ood  help  them !  God  help  us  all !  "  thinks  the  poor  mother.  No 
wonder  that  her  nights  are  wakeful,  and  her  heart  in  a  tumult  ct 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  the  impending  danger. 

And  the  father  of  the  family  ? — ^the  stout  old  general  whoae 
battles  and  campaigns  are  over,  who  has  come  home  to  rest  his  war* 
worn  limbs,  and  make  his  peace  with  heaven  ere  it  calls  him  away — 
what  must  be  his  feelings  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  entrap- 
ped by  a  villain  into  committing  an  imprudence,  which  makes  his 
children  penniless  and  himself  dishonoured  and  a  beggar  ?  When 
he  found  what  Dr.  Firmin  had  done,  and  how  ho  had  been  cheated, 
he  went  away,  aghast,  to  his  lawyer,  who  could  give  him  no  hdp. 
Philip's  mother's  trustee  was  answerable  to  Philip  for  his  property. 
It  had  been  stolen  through  Baynes's  own  carelessness,  and  the  law 
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him  to  replaee  it.  General  Bayne8*8  man  of  buBiness  could 
tip  him  oat  of  his  perplexity  at  all ;  and  I  hope  my  worthy 
ii  not  going  to  he  too  angry  with  the  general  for  what  I  own 
.  You  nerer  would,  my  dear  sir,  I  know.  No  power  on 
would  indnce  you  to  depart  one  inch  from  the  path  of  rec- 
;  or,  having  done  an  act  of  improdence,  to  shrink  from 
I  the  eonseqnence.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  that 
kjnea  and  his  wife,  after  holding  agitated,  stealthy  councils 
w — after  belienng  that  every  strange  face  they  saw  was  a 
I  eonung  to  arrest  them  on  Philip's  accoont — after  horrible 
f  nmone,  misery,  guilt — I  say  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 

*  wait  thai  these  poor  people  determined  to  run  away.  They 
go  aoid  hide  themselves  anywhere — in  an  impenetrable  pine 
in  Norway — up   an  inaccessible   mountain   in   Switzerland. 

inwU  ehaage  their  names ;  dyo  their  mustachios  and  honest 
ite  hair ;  fly  with  their  little  ones  away,  away,  away,  out  of 
•eh  of  law  and  Philip ;  and  the  first  flight  lands  them  on 
pie  Pier,  and  there  is  Mr.  Philip  holding  out  his  hand  and 
ly  eyeing  them  as  they  got  out  of  the  steamer !    Eyeing 

*  It  is  the  eye  of  heaven  that  is  on  those  criminals.  Holding 
if  band  to  them  ?  It  is  the  hand  of  fute  that  is  on  their 
ted  shoulders.  No  wonder  they  shuddered  and  turned  pale. 
vhieh  I  took  for  sea-sickness,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a  guilty 
SBce :  and  where  is  the  steward,  my  dear  friends,  who  can 
)  Of  of  that  ? 

I  this  party  came  staggering  out  of  the  Custom-house,  poor 
I  ftill  found  Philip's  hand  stretched  out  to  catch  hold  of  him, 
elated  him  with  a  ghastly  cordiality.  '*  These  are  your 
n,  general,  and  this  is  Mrs.  Baynes  ?  "  says  Philip,  smiling, 
king  off  his  hat. 

Ok,  yee  !    Fm  Mrs.  General  Baynes  I  "  says  the  poor  woman ; 
Ikeee  are  the  children — yes,  yes.     Charlotte,  this   is   Mr. 
Ay  of  whom  you  have  heard  as  speak  ;  and  these  are  my  boys, 
aad  Ochterlony." 

I  kave  had  the  honour  of  meeting  General  Baynes  at  Old 
kreet.  Don't  you  remember,  sir  7  "  says  Mr.  Pendcnnis,  with 
afiihility  to  the  general. 

What,  another  who  knows  me  ?  "  I  daresay  the  poor  wretch 
; ;    and  glances  of  a  dreadful    meaning  pass  between  the 
wife  and  the  guilty  husband. 
Yea  are  going  to  stay  at  any  hotel  ?  " 
H6tel  des  Bains !  "     «'  Hotel  du  Nord  I  "     '<  Hdtel  d'Anglc- 

*  here  ciy  twenty  commissioners  in  a  breath. 

Hold  ?  Oh,  yes !  That  is,  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds 
er  we  ihall  go  on  to-night  or  whether  we  shall  stay,"  say  tho^^ 
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guilty  ones,  looking  at  one  another,  and  then  down  to  tlie  groimd ; 
on  which  one  of  the  children,  with  a  roar,  says — 

**  Oh,  ma,  what  a  story  I  You  said  yon^d  stay  to-night ;  and  I 
was  so  sick  in  the  heastly  hoat,  and  I  won't  travel  any  more  I "  Ani 
tears  choke  his  artless  utterance.  '*  And  yon  said  Bang  to  the  om 
who  took  your  keys,  yon  know  yon  did,"  resumes  the  innocent,  u 
soon  as  he  can  gasp  a  farther  remark. 

*'  Who  told  you  to  speak  ?  "  cried  mamma,  giving  the  hoy  a  shake. 

"  This  is  the  way  to  the  H6tel  des  Bains,'*  says  Philip,  makiBg 
Miss  Baynes  another  of  his  hest  bows.  And  Miss  Baynes  makes  t 
curtsey,  and  her  eyes  look  up  at  the  handsome  young  man — lizgt 
brown  honest  eyes  in  a  comely  round  face,  on  each  side  of  whidi 
depend  two  straight  wisps  of  brown  hair  that  were  ringlets  fdm 
they  left  Folkestone  a  few  hours  since. 

*^  Oh,  I  say,  look  at  those  women  with  the  short  petticoats !  ini 
wooden  shoes,  by  George !  Oh !  it*s  jolly,  ain't  it  ?  "  cries  om 
young  gentleman. 

*'  By  George,  there's  a  man  with  earrings  on !  There  is,  Oekj, 
upon  my  word  I  "  calls  out  another.  And  the  elder  boy,  toiniig 
round  to  his  father,  points  to  some  soldiers.  ''  Did  you  ever  wi 
such  little  beggars  ?  "  he  says,  tossing  his  head  up.  **  They  wouldn't 
take  such  fellows  into  our  line." 

'^  I  am  not  at  all  tired,  thank  you,"  says  Charlotte.  ^'  I  an 
accustomed  to  carry  him."  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  young  lady  bad 
one  of  the  children  asleep  on  her  shoulder :  and  another  was  toddling 
at  her  side,  holding  by  his  sister's  dress,  and  admiring  Mr.  Fiimin'i 
whiskers,  iiiat  flamed  and  curled  Tciy  luminously  and  gloriously,  like 
to  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

''  I  am  Tery  glad  we  met,  sir,"  says  Philip,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  taking  leave  of  the  general  at  the  gate  of  his  hotel.  **  I 
hope  you  won't  go  away  to-morrow,  and  that  I  may  come  and  pay  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Baynes."  Again  he  salutes  that  lady  with  a  coup  dt 
chapeau.  Again  he  bows  to  Miss  Baynes.  She  makes  a  pret^ 
curtsey  enough,  considering  that  she  has  a  baby  asleep  on  hi 
shoulder.  And  they  enter  the  hotel,  the  excellent  Marie  marshalling 
them  to  fitting  apartments,  where  some  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  sleep  very  soundly.  How  much  more  comfortably  might  poor 
Baynes  and  his  wife  have  slept  had  they  known  what  were  Philip's 
feelings  regarding  them ! 

We  both  admired  Charlotte,  the  tall  girl  who  carried  her  litUe 
brother,  and  around  whom  the  others  clung.  And  we  spoke  loudly 
in  Miss  Charlotte's  praises  to  Mrs.  Pendennis,  when  we  joined  that 
lady  at  dinner.  In  the  praise  of  Mrs.  Baynes  we  had  not  a  great 
ded  to  say,  further  than  that  she  seemed  to  take  command  of  the 
whole  expedition,  including  the  general  officer,  her  husband. 
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Thou<7h  Marie's  beds  at  tho  HOtcl  dcs  Bains  aro  as  comfortable 
as  a!iy  beds  in  Europe,  you  see  that  admirable  chambermaid  cannot 
Liv  out  a  clean,  t-asy  conscicnco  upon  the  clean,  fragrant  pillow-case  ; 
and  (ri'uoral  and  Mrs.  Baynea  owned,  in  after  days,  that  one  of  tho 
m*»it  dreadful  nij^hts  they  over  passed  was  that  of  their  first  landing 
in  France.  AVhat  refuf^co  from  his  country  can  ily  from  himself? 
Kiiilways  were  not  as  yet  in  that  part  of  France.  The  general  was 
too  pi><ir  to  fly  with  a  couple  of  private  carriages,  which  he  must  have 
had  for  his  family  of  *'  noof,''  his  governess,  and  two  servants. 
Kiii-unibcred  with  such  a  train,  his  enemy  would  speedily  have 
]M:r^utd  and  overtaken  liim.  It  is  a  fact  that,  immediately  after 
l.iiidint«  at  his  hotel,  he  and  his  commanding  otlicor  went  off  to  see 
k1i(!i  ihi'V  could  get  places  for — never  mind  the  name  of  the  placo 
^ht-ro  thoy  really  thought  of  taking  refuge.  They  nevor  told,  but 
Mrs.  (rcncral  Baynes  had  a  sister,  Mrs.  Major  MarWhirtfr  (married 
til  M.icW.  of  the  Bengal  Cavalr\-),  and  tho  sisters  loved  each  other 
vlH'  udfectionately,  esptvially  by  letter,  for  it  must  be  owned  that 
thi-y  i^uarrelled  frightfully  when  together ;  and  Mrs.  MacWhirter 
nt-viT  could  bear  that  hvr  younger  sister  should  bo  taken  out  to 
iii!:ntr  before  her,  because  i^hc  was  married  to  a  superior  officer. 
\\\\\,  thtir  little  dillerenci's  were  forgotten  when  the  two  ladies  were 
iifMit.  The  sisti-rs  wrote  to  each  other  prodigious  long  letters,  in 
i^Lich  household  atfairs,  tho  children's  puerile  diseases,  the  relative 
J  ri'.i s  i»{  veal,  eggs,  chickens,  tho  rent  of  lodging  and  houses  in 
Turiuu.-.  pUces,  were  fully  discussed.  And  as  Mrs.  Bayues  showed  a 
►u:]»ri-.iug  knowledge  of  Tours,  tho  markets,  rents,  clergymen, 
!■  ■  ii!y  there,  and  as  Majnr  and  Mrs,  Mac  were  staying  there,  1  have 
iiitic  duubt,  for  my  part,  from  this  and  another  not  unimportant 
1  Iroumstance,  that  it  was  to  that  fair  city  <iur  fngitives  were  weuding 
tht  ir  way.  when  events  occurred  which  must  now  be  narrated,  and 
t^hieh  caused  General  Jiavnes  at  tlu?  head  of  his  di)nu->tic  rei'iuient 
t .>  d<i  nhat  the  King  of  France  with  tweutv  thousand  uku  is  .said  to 
Lavc  d'ine  iu  old  times. 

Philip  was  greatly  interestcfl  about  the  family.  The  truth  is,  we 
'VkiTv  all  very  much  bi.red  at  ]4«»ulognc.  Wo  read  the  fieblist  Li»ndi>n 
jnip^.T's  at  the  reading-room  with  frantic  assiduity.  We  saw  all  the 
['•jat't  come  iu  :  and  the  dav  was  lust  when  we  ntisscl  the  I'olkrstiuie 
L-j.'&l  or  the  Lomlon  boat.  We  consumed  much  time  anil  ul»>inthe  at 
ra:V-  :  and  trampi'tl  leagues  upiin  that  old  pii-r  ev^n*  day.  Well, 
Pi.ilip  Was  at  the  llutel  des  I  Sains  at  a  vrry  early  hour  next  morning, 
ALd  Uiere  he  saw  the  geUt  ral,  with  a  wne-worn  fact-,  leaning  on  his 
Miek,  and  looking  at  his  luggage,  as  it  lay  pileil  in  the  porti  -coehire 
C'f  tho  hotel.  Th(.ro  tluy  lay,  thirty-seveu  paekagts  in  all,  ineluiling 
washing-tubs,  and  a  child's  India  sit  t-ping-cot ;  and  all  these  paekagts 
Were  ticketed  **M.  lk  Gknkual  B.vvnks,  Oitiliek  Ancilm-*,  Tovv.^, 
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TousAiNE,  Frakce.*'  I  sslj,  putting  two  and  two  together;  calling  to 
mind  Mrs.  General^s  singolar  knowledge  of  Tours  and  familiaritj  vitk 
the  place  and  its  prices  ;  remembering  that  her  sister  Eiaily — 
Mrs.  Major  MacWhirter,  in  fact — ^was  there ;  and  seeing  tbirty-sevea 
trunks,  bags,  and  portmanteaas,  all  directed  ''  M.  le  G^ndral  Bajnet, 
Officier  Anglais,  Tours,  Touraine,"  am  I  wrong  in  supposing  thai 
Tours  was  the  general's  destination  ?  On  the  other  huad^  we  ham 
the  old  officer's  declaration  to  Philip  that  he  did  not  know  where  hi 
was  going.  Oh,  you  sly  old  man  !  Oh,  you  grey  old  fox,  beginniBg 
to  double  and  to  turn  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age !  Well  ?  TI10 
general  was  in  retreat,  and  he  did  not  wish  the  enemy  to  know  upoa 
what  lines  he  was  retreating.  What  is  the  harm  of  thai,  pnjf 
Besides,  he  was  under  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer,  iai 
when  1^.  General  gave  her  orders,  I  should  have  lik^  to  see  aaj 
officer  of  hers  disobey. 

"  What  a  pyramid  of  portmanteaus !  You  are  not  thinking  of 
moving  to-day,  general  ?  "  says  Philip. 

''  It  is  Sunday,  sir,"  says  the  general ;  which  yon  will  peieeiva 
was  not  answering  the  question  ;  but,  in  truth,  except  for  a  Teij  gnat 
emergency,  the  good  general  would  not  travel  on  that  day. 

*^  I  hope  the  ladies  slept  well  after  their  windy  voyage.** 

*'  Thank  you.  My  wife  is  an  old  sailor,  and  has  made  two 
voyages  out  and  home  to  India."  Here,  you  understand,  the  old 
man  is  again  eluding  his  interlocutor's  artless  queries. 

''  I  should  like  to  have  some  talk  with  you,  sir,  when  yon  its 
free,"  continues  Philip,  not  having  leisure  as  yet  to  be  BOipnaed  at 
the  other's  demeanour. 

*'  There  are  other  days  besides  Sundays  for  talk  on  business,*' 
says  that  piteous  sly-boots  of  an  old  officer.  Ah,  oonsdenoe! 
conscience !  Twenty-four  Sikhs,  sword  in  hand,  two  dozen  Pindarries, 
Mahrattas,  Ghoorkas,  what  you  please — ^that  old  man  felt  that  he 
would  rather  have  met  them  than  Philip's  unsuspecting  blue  ejes. 
These,  however,  now  lighted  up  with  rather  an  angry,  **  Well,  or,  aa 
you  don't  talk  business  on  Sunday,  may  I  call  on  yon  to  monow 
morning." 

And  what  advantage  had  the  poor  old  fellow  got  by  all  this 
doubling  and  hesitating  and  artfulness  ? — a  respite  until  io-mocrow 
morning !  Another  night  of  horrible  wakefulness  and  hopeleas  gult» 
and  Philip  waiting  ready  the  next  morning  with  his  little  bill,  and 
'*  Please  pay  me  the  thirty  thousand  which  my  father  spent  and  joa 
owe  me.  Please  turn  out  into  the  streets  with  your  wife  and  fiiuiufy, 
and  beg  and  starve.  Have  the  goodness  to  lumd  me  oat  yoor  laat 
rupee.  Bo  kind  enough  to  sell  your  children's  clothes  and  yoior 
wife's  jewels,  and  hand  over  the  proceeds  to  me.  I'll  call  io-morn>w« 
Bye,  bye." 
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Here  tbve  eame  trippbg  over  the  marble  paTement  of  tbe  hall 
of  Uie  hotel  ■  tall  jonng  ladj  in  a  broim  silk  dress  and  rich  cnrling 
ringlets,  tailing  upon  her  lair  joang  ncclc — (beautiful  brown  cnrling 
lingleta,  roui  eomprenez,  not  wisps  of  moistened  hair,)  and  a  broad 
clear  foiriiMKi,  and  two  honeet  eyes  shining  below  it,  and  cheeks  not 
pale  ai  thej  were  yesterday ;  and  lips  redder  still ;  and  she  says, 

"  Papa,  papa,  won't  yon  come   to  breakfast  ?      Xbo  tea  is " 

What  the  preeiae  state  of  tbo  tea  is  I  don't  know — none  of  ns  ever 
ahall — for  here  she  says,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Firmin  1 "  and  makes  a  cnrtsey. 

To  which  remark  Philip  replied,  "  Mies  Baynea,  I  hope  yon  are 
rery  well  this  monung,  and  not  the  worse  for  yesterday's  roagh 
weather." 

"  I  am  ^te  well,  thank  yon,"  was  Miss  Baynea'  instant  reply. 
The  anawer  waa  not  witty,  to  be  sure  ;  bat  I  don't  know  that  nnder 
tbc  eircniiutaiiees  aho  could  have  said  anj-tbing  more  appropriate. 
Indeed,  nercr  waa  a  picasantcr  pictaro  of  health  and  goud-humonr 
than  the  yonng  lady  presented,  a  difference  more  pleasant  to  note, 
than  Uias  Charlotte's  face  palo  from  the  eteamboat  on  Satnrday,  and 
shining,  KMj,  happy,  and  lunocout  in  tho  clouiUess  Sabbath  mom. 

-A  Madame, 
"lladaac  le  M^or  UacWhirttr, 
-iTooTf. 

"  Toaraint, 
"Ftance, 

"  TixUtteric;  Binilognt-nr-SUr, 
' DCAUST  Kiiti.T,  "  ]y<iljuiilag,  Atgutlii,  18—. 

"  ArrxB  inBenogmore  ilreadfJIym  llic  irohoitrt'  pagtsaf^fmra  Fulkc- 
HODT  to  ihii  place  than  I  1i»vc  in  f'nir  jafaBt^ri  oat  unci  lioma  ttian  Imlia, 
nrapt  in  that  terrible  itonn  nfftlip  €■!*■,  in  Srptcmlicr,  ]l<24,whcii  Iccrtaiiily 
4id  wtEtt  tnort  cnrllT  nn  UajA  that  horrihlo  troop-Bliip  ;  wo  rearhcil  this  plura 
Uit  Satniday  Crcnin),',  bATint;  a/v/f  dtltrminalian  to  pmc^td  immriliiitt'lT  on 
nor  toMe.  A'oK,  you  will  ijcrnivc  that  our  mindfl  am  cliBti(;<;il.  Wc  r<'iund 
ihk  fl>M  pIcmuTit,  and  the  Icatginjri  bcaiclcs  miHt  n«at,  cumfiirlalilc,  nml  well 
fuand  IB  CTtTjthiD;;,  mtort  rraimable  tLan  vein  [ropOKd  lo  Rct  fiir  Ui  at  Tiinrs, 
whiek  I  am  told  aim  u  lUmp,  and  miglit  \rniif  on  tbo  f:eiU'mrii  Jungle  J'tetr 
a^ia.  Owioe  ti>  the  hiKi)iiug-i«fiu|;b  haTinit  jutt  been  in  the  lii>ii>c,  whirh, 
jiniaed  be  mrnr,  all  my  dear  ouch  have  liaJ  it,  incladiiif:  dear  Ualiv,  mlm  i* 
■jmle  well  thrt>u;;h  it,  ami  rcciininK'iidcit  itva  air,  we  gut  thi*  \vhx»  men  mitim- 
atlt  ihaa  prict*  roa  mcnlum  at  Tonn.  A  whole  h«uu  :  litllu  nwni  fi>r  iwii 
bora  ;  iiiiiMij  ;  iiim  little  mom  fiir  Chatloltr,  and  a  c/n  /<ir  Iht  gntral,  I 
don't  koow  buw  tttr  we  (li^niM  hare  bruuKht  nar  party  t*{r  nil  iIip  wrv  ti> 
Toon.  Tkiriihuctit  aitic]i.'i  of  tui.'^er.  nnd  Jlin  Flixl-j,  wli»  aiitH-uiired 
boarlf  a<  iJfiiiTt  Frenrh  guvcmrM,  ac<iuin^l  nt  Vara — |ier(w[,  btt  per/rrllif 
^ritu.  Sbr  no't  undnnlaml  the  Freerb  ik.-'ijiIv  whea  tbvy  n<nTt  t"  Iiit,  aini, 
l^ici  aboot  the  hoDH  m  a  and  btrdlrriKij  my.  /  en  ikt  mlfrprrirr ;  |u>r 
Cbarlntte  U  marh  too  timid  lo  *[i«k  nhcii  I  am  by.  I  hare  mblii^l  i-]i  ibr  old 
Fteocb  which  we  learned  ut  l.'binKick  at  Mih  i'ialLi-rtim'ii ;  and  1  lind  mg 
Uimilmlautr  of  t-reit  belgi :  oliiih  I  uac  it  when  vc  are  nt  ii  liw>  f--r  ■  wunl, 

Md  it  nawcn  atrtmtly  tcrtl.    Wb  pay  fi>r  Ixdcint;',  llie  \vli..li-  h<<u-e 

ft^Ki  per  Booth.    Bnl«h«t»'  meat  ar^  pooltry  [ilcutiful  Ixll  iliur.    A  srv:«t 
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in  the  Grande  Rne  sells  excellent  wine  at  fif  teenpence  per  bottle  ;  and  gneerki 
pretty  mnch  at  Eogliah  prices.  Mr.  Blowman  at  the  English  chi^iei  of  As 
l^telleries  has  a  &a»  roice,  and  appears  to  be  a  matt  excellaU  cfey^gpaaiL  I 
hare  heard  him  only  once,  however,  on  Sunday  ereniog,  when  I  was  so  agitikd 
and  JO  unhappy  in  my  mind  that  I  own  Ltook  Uttle  note  of  his  aennon. 

'*  The  canse  of  that  agitation  you  know,  baring  imparted  it  to  joa  in  Bf 
letters  of  Jul  J,  Jane,  and  24th  of  May,  nit  My  poor  simple,  gailekss  BqnM 
was  tmstee  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Finnin,  before  she  married  that  most  nnpriDdpkd 
man.  When  we  were  at  home  last,  and  exchanged  to  the  120th  from  tiie  99th, 
my  poor  hnsband  was  inveigled  br  the  horrid  man  into  signing  a  paper  wbkk 
pat  the  doctor  in  possession  of  alfhis  wife' s  property ;  whereas  Charles  tfaoogfat 
he  was  only  signing  a  power  of  attorney,  enabling  him  to  receive  his  soo's 
dividends.  Dr.  F.,  after  the  most  atrocious  deceit,  forgery,  and  criminality  ff 
every  kind,  fled  the  coantry  ;  and  Hant  and  Pegler,  onr  solicitors,  informed  us 
that  the  general  was  answerable  ybr  the  wickedness  of  this  miscreant.  He  is  m 
weak  that  he  has  been  many  and  many  times  on  the  point  of  going  to  yoong 
Mr.  F.  and  giving  up  everything.  It  was  only  by  my  prayers,  by  my  ccmmamis, 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  him  qoict ;  and,  indeed,  Emily,  the  effort  hn 
almost  killed  him.  Brandy  repeatedly  I  was  obb'gcd  to  adminirter  oa  lie 
dreadful  night  of  onr  arrival  here. 

**  For  the  first  person  we  met  on  landing  was  Mr.  Philip  Firmin,  wiA  s 
pert  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Pendennis,  whom  I  don*t  at  all  like,  though  his  wife  ii 
an  amiable  person  like  Emma  Fletcher  of  the  Horse  Artillery  :  not  with 
£mma*8  style  however,  bat  still  amiable,  and  disposed  to  be  most  dviL 
Charlotte  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her,  as  she  always  does  to  cvcxr  new 
person.     Well,  fancy  onr  state  on  landing,  when  a  yonng  gentleman  calb  out, 

*  How  do  yoa  do,  general  ?  '  and  tarns  out  to  be  Mr.  Firmin  I  I  thought  I 
should  have  lost  Charles  in  the  night  I  have  seen  him  before  going  into 
action,  as  calm,  and  sleep  and  smile  as  sweet,  as  any  babe.  It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  np  his  courage  :  and,  bat  for  me,  but  for  my  prayers,  bat  for  agr 
agonies,  I  think  he  would  have  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  gone  to  Mr.  F.  that 
night,  and  said,  *  Take  everything  I  have.' 

"  The  young  man  I  own  has  behaved  in  the  most  honourable  way.  He  came 
to  SCO  us  before  breakfast  on  Sunday,  when  the  poor  general  was  so  ill  that  I 
thought  he  would  haye  fainted  over  his  tea.  He  was  too  ill  to  go  to  dnircfa, 
where  I  went  alone,  with  my  dear  ones,  having,  as  I  own,  bat  rery  small 
comfort  in  the  sermon  :  but  oh,  Emily,  fancy,  on  onr  return,  when  I  went  into 
our  room,  I  found  my  general  on  his  knees  with  his  Church  service  befon  him, 
crying,  crying  like  a  baby  !  Yon  know  I  am  hasty  in  my  temper  sometimes, 
and  his  is  indeed  an  angeVs — and  I  said  to  him, '  Charles  Baynes,  be  a  maa, 
and  don't  cry  like  a  child  I '  *•  Ah,'  says  he,  *  Eliza,  do  you  kneel,  and  thank 
Grod  too  ; '  on  which  I  said  that  I  thought  I  did  not  require  instmctioii  ca  wuf 
religion  from  him  or  any  other  man,  except  a  clergyman,  and  many  of  these  are 
but  poor  instructors,  as  you  know. 

**  *  He  has  been  here,'  says  Charles  :  when  I  said, '  Who  has  been  liere  ? ' 

*  That  noble  young  fellow,'  says  my  general ; '  that  noble,  noble  Philip  Finnin.' 
Which  noble  his  conduct  I  own  it  has  been.  '  Whilst  you  were  at  drarch  he 
came  again — here  into  this  very  room,  where  I  was  sitting,  doabting,  and 
despairing,  with  the  Holy  Book  before  my  eyes,  and  no  comfort  out  of  it  And 
he  said  to  me,  "  General,  I  wont  to  talk  to  yon  about  my  grand&ther's  wiD. 
Yon  don't  suppose  that  because  my  father  has  deceived  yon  and  mined  me,  I 
will  carry  the  ruin  farther,  and  visit  his  wrong  upon  children  and  innoceot 
people  ?  "  'Those  were  the  young  man's  words,'  my  general  said  ;  and,  *  di, 
Eliza  1 '  says  he, '  what  pangs  of  remorse  I  felt  when  I  remembered  we  had  OKd 
hard  words  about  him,'  which  I  own  we  had,  for  his  manners  are  roagh  and 
haughty,  and  I  have  heard  things  of  him  which  I  do  believe  now  can't  be  tme. 
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**  An  IfoBdAj  mT  poor  man  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  with  a  smart 
MtaA  of  hit  ferer.  Bat  resterdaj  he  was  (^uite  bright  and  weli  again,  and  the 
Bmdeiinia  partj  took  Charlotte  for  a  dnre,  and  showed  themselves  moat 
poHu.  She  nnunds  me  of  Mrs.  Tom  Fletcher  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  bat 
that  I  think  I  have  mentioned  before.  My  paper  is  fall :  and  with  oar  best  to 
MacWhirter  and  the  children,  I  am  always  my  dearest  Emily's  idSectionate 

**  Eliza  Batxes." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

BBETIS    ESSE    LABOBO. 


\f  Geneiil  Baynes  afterwards  declared,  did  fever  come  and  go 
so  pleasantly  as  that  attack  to  which  wo  have  seen  Mrs.  General 
advert  in  her  letter  ta  her  sister,  Mrs.  M^jor  MacWhirter.  The 
edd  fit  vas  merely  a  lively,  pleasant  chatter  and  rattle  of  the  teeth ; 
the  hot  fit  an  agreeable  warmth ;  and  though  the  ensuing  sleep, 
with  whieh  I  believe  such  aguish  attacks  are  usually  concluded,  was 
enlivened  bj  several  dreams  of  death,  demons,  and  torture,  how 
lelicitoiia  it  was  to  wake  and  find  that  dreadful  thought  of  ruin 
removed  whieh  had  always,  for  the  last  few  months,  ever  since  Dr. 
Firmin*a  flight  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  imprudence,  pursued 
the  good-natured  gentleman !  What,  this  boy  might  go  to  college, 
and  that  get  his  commission ;  and  their  meals  need  be  embittered  by 
no  more  dreadful  thoughts  of  the  morrow,  and  their  walks  no  longer 
were  dogged  by  imaginary  bailifis,  or  presented  a  gaol  in  the  vista  ? 
It  waf  too  much  bliss ;  and  again  and  again  the  old  soldier  said  his 
thankfiil  prayers,  and  blessed  his  benefactor. 

Fliilip  thought  no  more  of  his  act  of  kindness,  except  to  be  very 
gntflfol  and  very  happy  that  ho  had  rendered  other  people  so.  Ho 
coold  no  more  have  taken  the  old  man*s  all,  and  plunged  that  inno- 
cent family  into  poverty,  than  he  could  have  stolen  the  forks  ofi*  my 
table.    Bat  other  folks  were  disposed  to  rate  his  virtue  much  more 

;  and  amongst  these  was  my  wife,  who  chose  positively  to 
thia  young  gentleman,  and  I  believe  would  havo  let  him 
ODoke  in  her  drawing-room  if  ho  had  been  so  minded,  aud  though 
her  genteelest  acquaintances  were  in  the  room.  Gooilncss  knows 
what  a  noise  and  what  piteous  looks  are  produced  if  ever  the  master 
of  the  house  chooses  to  indulge  in  a  cigar  after  dinner ;  but  then, 
JOS  mderstand,  /  have  never  declined  to  claim  mine  and  my  chil- 
dren's right  because  an  old  gentleman  would  be  inconvenienced : 
and  this  is  what  I  tell  Mrs.  Pen.  If  I  order  a  coat  from  my  tailor, 
must  I  ndhse  to  pay  him  because  a  regue  steals  it,  and  ought  I  to 

to  be  let  off  ?    Women  won*t  see  matters  of  fitct  in  a  matter- 
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of*&Gt  point  of  view ;  and  jastice,  unless  it  is  tinged  with  a  littk 
romance,  gets  no  respect  from  them. 

So,  forsooth,  becaose  Philip  has  performed  this  certainly  most 
generous,  most  dashing,  most  reckless  piece  of  extraYaganee,  he  is 
to  be  held  np  as  a  perfect  preux  chevalier.  The  most  riotoos  diimeR 
are  ordered  for  him.  We  are  to  wait  until  he  comes  to  break&st,  and 
he  is  pretty  nearly  always  late.  The  children  are  to  be  sent  round 
to  kiss  nncle  Philip,  as  he  is  now  called.  The  children  ?  I  wonder 
the  mother  did  not  jump  np  and  kiss  him  too.  ElU  en  ilait  capable. 
As  for  the  osculations  which  took  place  between  Mrs.  Pendennis  and 
her  new-found  young  friend,  Miss  Charlotte  Baynes,  they  were  pa- 
fectly  ridiculous  ;  two  school  children  could  not  have  behaved  more 
absurdly ;  and  I  don't  know  which  seemed  to  be  the  younger  of  these 
two.  There  were  colloquies,  assignations,  meetings  on  the  lamputs, 
on  the  pier,  whero  know  I  ? — and  the  servants  and  little  children  of 
the  two  establishments  were  peipetually  tsotting  to  and  fro  witb 
letters  from  dearest  Laura  to  dearest  Gharbtte,  and  dearest  Gfaailotte 
to  her  dearest  Mrs.  Pendennis.  Why,  my  wife  absolutely  went  the 
length  of  saying  that  dearest  Charlotte's  mother,  Mrs.  Baynes,  was 
a  worthy,  clever  woman,  and  a  good  mother — a  woman  whose  tongoa 
never  ceased  clacking  about  the  regiment,  and  all  the  officers  and 
all  the  officers*  wives,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  she  had  very  little  good 
toteU. 

**  A  worthy  mother,  is  she,  my  dear  ?  '*  I  say.  ''  But,  oh,  mercy  1 
Mrs.  Baynes  would  be  an  awfhl  mother-in-law !  '* 

I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  having  such  a  commonplaee,  hard, 
ill-bred  woman  in  a  state  of  quasi  authority  over  me. 

On  this  Mrs.  Laura  must  break  out  in  quite  a  petulant  tone — 
**  Oh,  how  stale  this  kind  of  thing  is,  Arthur,  from  a  man  qtd  veut 
passer  pour  un  homme  dCesprit !  You  are  always  attacking  mothers- 
in-law  ! " 

''  Witness  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  my  love — Clivo  Newcome*8  mother- 
in-law.     That's  a  nice  creature ;  not  selfish,  not  wicked,  not " 

''  Not  nonsense,  Arthur  I  '* 

*'  Mrs.  Baynes  knew  Mrs.  Mackenzie  in  the  West  Lidies,  as  she 
knew  all  the  female  army.  She  considers  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  a 
most  elegant,  handsome,  dashing  woman — only  a  little  too  fond  of 
the  admiration  of  our  sex.  There  was,  I  own,  a  fascination  about 
Captain  Goby.  Do  you  remember,  my  love,  that  man  with  the  stays 
and  dyed  hair,  who        " 

«  Oh,  Arthur  I  When  our  girls  marry,  I  suppose  you  will  teach 
their  husbands  to  abuse,  and  scorn,  and  mistnist  their  mother-in- 
law.  Will  he,  my  darlings  ?  will  he,  my  blessings  ?  *'  (This  apart 
to  the  children,  if  you  please.)  <*  Go !  I  have  no  patience  with 
such  talk!" 
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"  Well,  my  love,  lbs.  Bajn«a  U  a  most  agreeable  wom&n  ;  and 
rfaen  I  han  heud  that  atoij  about  the  Highluiders  at  the  Cape  of 
leod  Hope  •  &«  times  more "  (I  do  not  tell  it  bere,  for  it  hu 
lotking  to  do  vith  the  present  history),  "  I  daresay  I  shall  begin  to 
m  uMiaed  by  it." 

"  Ah  I  faera  comea  Charlotte,  I'm  glad  to  B.iy.  How  pretty  abe 
■  !     What  a  eolonr  I     What  a  deax  creature  I  " 

To  all  of  which,  of  coarse,  I  could  not  say  a  eontndictoiy  word, 
ior  >  prettier,  freabcr  laaa  than  Uiis  Baynes,  vith  a  sweeter  Toice, 
■ee,  UngUer,  it  was  difEcolt  to  see. 

"  Why  doiM  mamma  like  Choriotto  better  than  she  likes  as  ?  " 
mjt  ma  dor  and  jostly  indigntiDt  eldest  girl. 

"  I  eoiiM  not  love  her  better  if  I  were  her  inollier-in-}air,"  says 
Lsnn,  naming  to  her  yoong  friend,  casting  a  glance  at  me  over  her 
ibonUcr;  and  that  kissing  nonsense  begins  between  the  two  yonng 
•dies.  To  be  sore,  the  girl  looks  nneommonly  bright  and  pretty 
rith  her  pink  cheeks,  her  bright  eyes,  her  slim  form,  and  that 
thunuBg  while  India  shawl  which  her  father  hronght  home  for  her. 

To  this  oscnlatoiy  party  enters  presently  Ur.  Philip  Firmin,  who 
>M  been  dawdling  abont  the  ramparts  ever  sinco  breakfast.  He 
tajs  he  has  been  reading  law  there.  Ho  has  fuund  a  jolly  qaiet 
>lae«  to  read.  Law,  has  he  ?  And  much  good  may  it  do  bim ! 
tVhy  has  he  not  gone  hack  to  bis  luw,  and  hia  rcricwing  ? 

'*  Yoo  must — yon  mutt  stay  on  a  little  longer.  You  hsve  only 
iMn  here  five  days.     Do,  Charlotte,  ask  Philip  to  stay  a  little." 

All  tha  ehiUren  sing  in  chorus,  "  Ob,  do,  ancle  Philip,  stay  s 
ittie  longer!"  Miss  Baynes  says,  "I  hope  yon  will  stay,  Mr. 
Hnnin,"  and  looks  at  him. 

"  Fife  days  has  he  been  horo  ?  Five  years.  Five  Htcs.  Five 
bndnd  years,  '^'hat  do  yon  mean?  In  that  little  time  of  — 
l«t  ne  ne,  a  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  and  at  least  a  half  of 
Lham  Ibr  sleep  and  dinner  (for  Philip's  appetite  was  very  fine] — do 
|roa  BMB  that  in  that  little  time  his  heart,  cruelly  stabbed  by  a 
ptttriooi  monster  in  female  shape,  has  healed,  got  quite  well,  and 
ictnolly  begun  to  bo  wounded  again  ?  Have  two  walks  on  the  pier, 
W  naay  visits  to  the  Tintellcrics  (where  be  hears  the  story  of  the 
SigUaaders  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  respectful  inlerest),  a 
i«nl  or  two  about  the  weather,  a  look  or  two,  a  squcezekin,  perhaps, 
4  >  little  handykin — I  say,  do  yon  mean  that  this  absurd  young 
diot,  and  that  little,  ronud-fiiced  girl,  pretty,  certainly,  but  only  just 
Mt  of  the  Mhool-room — do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have — — 
QpoD  mj  word,  I^nn,  this  is  too  bod.  Why,  Philip  bas  not  a 
fHDj-piMa  in  the  world." 

"Yea,  ha  has  two  hundred  pounds,  and  expects  to  sell  his  mare 
'  '  luU    Ho  has  excellent  talents.    Ho  cui  «u^3  ktv^a 
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three  articles  a  week  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  I  am  anre  no  one 
writes  so  well,  and  it  is  much  hetter  done  and  more  aniiising  tha 
it  nsed  to  be.  That  is  three  hundred  a  year.  Lord  Bingviood 
mast  he  applied  to,  and  mnst  and  shall  get  him  something.  Bont 
yon  know  Uiat  Captain  Bayncs  stood  by  Colonel  Bingwood*8  tak 
at  Busaco,  and  that  they  were  the  closest  friends  7  And  prmj,  hot 
did  tr^  get  on,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  How  did  toe  get  on,  baby?" 
"  How  did  we  det  on  ?  '*  says  the  baby. 
"  Oh,  woman !  woman !  '*  yells  the  fiaUier  of  the  family.  **  "Wlij, 
Philip  Firmin  has  all  the  habits  of  a  rich  man  with  the  pay  d  i 
medumic.  Do  you  suppose  he  eTer  sate  in  a  second-class  eazmge 
in  his  life,  or  denied  himself  any  pleasure  to  which  he  had  a  mind? 
He  gave  five  francs  to  a  beggar  girl  yesterday." 

''He  had  always  a  noble  heart,"  says  my  wife.  "He  gaTei 
fortune  to  a  whole  family  a  week  ago  ;  and  **  (out  comes  the  pockei- 
handkerchief — oh,  of  course,  the  pocket-handkerchief) — *'and— 
*  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver  I  *  " 

«  He  is  careless  ;  he  is  exlravagant ;  he  is  lazy; — I  do  not  knot 

•that  he  is  remarkably  clever " 

'*  Oh,  yes  !  he  is  your  friend,  of  course.  Now,  abase  him — do, 
Arthur ! " 

''  And,  pray,  when  did  you  become  acquainted  with  this  astoanl- 
ing  piece  of  news  ?  "  I  inquii*e. 

<<  When  ?  From  the  very  first  moment  when  I  saw  CharioUe 
looking  at  him,  to  be  sure.  The  poor  child  said  to  me  only 
yesterday,  '  Oh,  Laura !  he  is  our  preserver  ! '  And  their  preserrer 
he  has  been,  under  heaven." 

''  Yes.  But  he  has  not  got  a  five-pound  note  !  "  I  cry. 
"  Arthur,  I  am  surprised  at  you.  Oh,  men,  men  are  awfoOj 
worldly  I  Do  you  suppose  heaven  will  not  send  him  help  at  its  good 
time,  and  be  kind  to  him  who  has  rescued  so  many  from  ruin  ?  Do 
you  suppose  the  prayers,  the  blessings  of  that  fiither,  of  those  liUk 
ones,  of  that  dear  child,  will  not  avail  him  9  Suppose  he  has  to 
wait  a  year,  ten  years,  have  they  not  time,  and  will  not  the  good  day 
come  ?  " 

Yes.  This  was  actually  the  talk  of  a  woman  of  sense  and- 
discernment  when  her  prejudices  and  romance  were  not  in  the  way, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  the  marriage  of  these  folks,  some  ten  years 
hence,  as  confidently  as  if  they  were  both  rich,  and  going  to  St. 
George's  to-morrow. 

As  for  making  a  romantic  story  of  it,  or  spinning  out  lore  eonver- 
sation  between  Jenny  and  Jessamy,  or  describing  moonlight  raptures 
and  passionate  outpourings  of  two  young  hearts  and  so  forth — excuse 
me,  s'il  vcus  plait,  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  a  certain  age. 
Let  the  young  people  fiill  in  this  outline,  and  colour  it  as  they  please. 
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Let  the  old  folks  who  read,  lay  down  tho  book  a  minute,  and 
mnembor.  It  is  well  remembered,  isn't  it,  that  time  ?  Yes,  good 
John  Anderson  and  Mrs.  John.  Yes,  good  Darby  and  Joan. 
The  lips  won*t  tell  now  what  they  did  once.  To-day  is  for  the  happy, 
and  to-morrow  for  the  young,  and  yesterday,  is  not  that  dear  and 
here  too? 

I  WIS  in  the  company  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  not  yery  long 
mnee,  who  was  perfectly  sober,  who  is  not  particularly  handsome,  or 
heilthy,  or  wealthy,  or  witty ;  and  who,  speaking  of  his  past  life, 
Toionteered  to  declare  that  ho  would  gladly  live  every  minute  of  it 
over  again.  Is  a  man,  who  can  say  that,  a  hardened  sinner,  not 
aware  bow  miserable  he  ought  to  be  by  rights,  and  therefore  really  in 
a  most  desperate  and  deplorable  condition  ;  or  is  he  fortunatus 
nimium^  and  ought  his  statue  to  be  put  up  in  the  most  splendid  and 
crowded  thorooghfare  of  the  town  ?  Would  you,  who  are  reading 
this,  for  example,  like  to  live  your  life  over  again  ?  What  has  been 
its  chief  joy  ?  What  are  to-day's  pleasures  ?  Are  they  so  exquisite 
thai  jon  wonld  prolong  them  for  ever  ?  Would  you  like  to  have  tho 
roast  beef  on  which  you  have  dined  brought  back  again  to  table,  and 
have  more  beef,  and  more,  and  more  ?  Would  you  like  to  hear 
yesteiday's  sermon  over  and  over  again — eternally  voluble  ?  Would 
joa  like  to  get  on  the  Edinburgh  mail,  and  travel  outside  for  fifty 
boors  as  you  did  in  your  youth  ?  You  might  as  well  say  you  would 
like  to  go  into  the  flogging-room,  and  take  a  turn  under  the  rods : 
yoa  woold  like  to  be  thrashed  over  again  by  your  bully  at  school : 
joo  would  like  to  go  to  the  dentist's,  where  your  dear  parents  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  you  :  you  would  like  to  be  taking  hot  Epsom 
salts,  with  a  piece  of  dry  bread  to  take  away  the  taste :  you  would 
like  to  be  jilted  by  your  first  love  :  you  would  like  to  be  going  in  to 
jonr  fiUher  to  tell  him  you  had  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of 
«  +  y  +  XT,  whilst  you  were  at  the  university.  As  I  consider  the 
pessinnste  griefis  of  childhood,  the  weariness  and  sameness  of  shaving, 
the  agony  of  corns,  and  tho  thousand  other  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
I  cheerfolly  say  for  one,  I  am  not  anxious  to  wear  it  for  ever.  No. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  again.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  Trotman's 
aennon  over  again.  Take  me  out  and  finish  me.  Give  me  tho  cup 
of  hemlock  at  once.  Hero's  a  health  to  you,  my  lads.  Don't  weep, 
mj  Simmias.  Be  cheerful,  my  PhaBdon.  Ha  I  I  feel  tho  co-o-ld 
alealing,  stealing  upwards.  Now  it  is  in  my  ankles — no  more  gout 
in  my  £M>t :  now  my  knees  are  numb.  What,  is — is  that  poor 
aaweationer  czying  too  ?  Good-by.  Sacrifice  a  cock  to  Maca — ^to 
iEseala —  •  .  .  .  Have  yon  ever  read  the  chapter  in  Grote's 
Hularyf  Ah  ?  When  the  Sacred  Ship  returns  from  Delos,  and  is 
MMTi^hed  as  entering  into  port,  may  we  be  at  peace  and  ready ! 

What  is  this  fonend  chant,  when  the  pipes  should  be  playing 
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gaily,  as  Love,  and  Yoath,  and  Spring,  and  Joy  are  dancing  wakt 
the  windows  ?    Look  yon.     Men  not  so  wise  as  Socrates  hare  tbor 
demons,  who  will  be  heard  and  whisper  in  the  queerest  times  mL 
places.    Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  tell  of  a  funeral  presently,  and  sUl 
be  outrageously  cheerful ;  or  of  an  execution,  and  shall  s|^  my  site 
with  laughing.     Arrived  at  my  time  of  life,  when  I  see  a  pennflMi 
young  fnend  falling  in  love  and  thinking  of  course  of  committing 
matrimony,  what  can  I  do  but  be  melancholy  ?    How  is  a  man  to 
marry  who  has  not  enough  to  keep  ever  so  miniature  a  brougham— 
ever  so  small  a  house — not  enough  to  keep  himself,  let  alone  a  vife 
and  family  ?     Gracious  powers !  is  it  not  blasphemy  to  many  witkoit 
fifteen  hundred  a  year  ?    Poverty,  debt,  protested  bills,  duns,  cdmt, 
fall  assuredly  on  the  wretch  who  has  not  fifteen — say  at  onee  two 
thousand  a  year ;  for  you  ean*t  live  decently  in  London  for  lea. 
And  a  wife  whom  you  have  met  a  score  of  times  at  balls  or  break£uti» 
and  with  her  best  dresses  and  behaviour  at  a  country  house ;-— hov 
do  you  know  how  she  will  turn  out ;  what  her  temper  is  ;  what  her 
relations  are  likely  to  be  ?     Suppose  she  has  poor  relations,  or  kid 
coarse  brothers  who  are  always  dropping  in  to  dinner  ?    What  is  her 
mother  like ;  and  can  you  bear  to  have  that  woman  meddling  and 
domineering  over  your  estahlishment  ?     Old  General  Baynes  wts 
very  well ;  a  weak,  quiet,  and  presentable  old  man  :  but  Mrs.  Genenl 
Baynes,  and  that  awful  Mrs.  Mtgor  MacWliirter, — and  those  hohUe- 
dehoys  of  boys  in  creaking  shoes,  hectoring  about  the  premises? 
As  a  man  of  the  world  I  saw  all  these  dreadful  liahilities  impending 
over  the  hushand  of  Miss  Charlotte  Baynes,  and  could  not  view  them 
without  horror.     Gracefully  and  slightly,  but  wittily  and  in  my 
sarcastic  way,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  show  up  the  oddities  of  the 
Baynes  family  to  Philip.     I  mimicked  the  boys,  and  their  clumping 
blncher-boots.      I  touched   off  the  dreadful  military  ladies,  veiy 
smartly  and  cleverly  as  I  thought,  and  as  if  I  never  supposed  that 
Philip  had  any  idea  of  Miss  Baynes.     To  do  him  justice,  be  lan^ied 
once  or  twice  ;  then  he  grew  very  red.    His  sense  of  humour  is  Yerj 
limited;  that  even  Laura  allows.     Then  he  came  out  with  strong 
expressions,  and  said  it  was  a  confounded  shame,  and  strode  off  with 
his  cigar.     And  when  I  remarked  to  my  wife  how  susceptible  ha  was 
in  some  things,  and  how  little  in  the  matter  of  joking,  she  shnigged 
her  shoulders  and  said,  **  Philip  not  only  understood  perfectij  well 
what  I  said,  but  would  tell  it  all  to  Mrs.  General  and  Mrs.  Migor  on 
the  first  opportunity."     And  this  was  the  £Bict,  as  Mrs.  Baynes  io(^ 
care  to  tell  me  aftervcards.      She  was  aware  who  was  her  fiMMjf. 
She  was  aware  who  spoke  ill  of  her,  and  her  blessed  darling  hekM 
our  backs.    And  **  do  you  think  it  was  to  see  you  or  any  one  belonging 
to  your  stuck-vp  house,  sir,  that  we  came  to  you  so  often,  which  we 
certainly  did,  day  and  night,  breakfast  and  supper,  and  no  thanks  to 
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joa  ?  No,  iir !  ha,  ha  I  *'  I  can  see  her  flaanting  oat  of  my  sitting- 
loom  as  she  ^aks,  with  a  strident  laugh,  and  snapping  her  dingily- 
^ved  fingers  at  the  door.  Oh,  Philip,  Philip !  To  think  that  you 
vere  such  a  coward  as  to  go  and  tell  her!  But  I  pardon  him. 
From  my  heart  I  pity  and  pardon  him. 

For  the  stop  which  he  is  meditating,  yon  may  he  sure  that  the 
Toang  man  himself  does  not  feel  the  smallest  need  of  pardon  or  pity. 
He  is  in  a  state  of  happiness  so  crazy  that  it  is  useless  to  reason 
with  him.  Not  heing  at  all  of  a  poetical  turn  originally,  the  wretch 
is  actually  perpetrating  verso  in  secret,  and  my  servants  found 
fragments  of  his  manuscript  on  the  drcssmg-tahle  in  his  hcdroom. 
Heart  and  art,  sever  and  for  ever,  and  so  on ;  what  stale  rhymes  are 
theso  ?  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  in  cntiro  the  poem  which  our 
maid  found  in  Mr.  Philip's  room,  and  brought  sniggering  to  my  wife, 
who  only  said,  "  Poor  thing ! "  The  fact  is,  it  was  too  pitiable. 
Such  maundering  rubbish !  Such  stale  rhymes,  and  such  old 
thoughts !  But  then,  says  Laura,  "  I  daresay  all  people*8  love- 
making  b  not  amusing  to  their  neighbours  ;  and  I  know  who  wrote 
not  very  wise  love-verses  when  he  was  young.*'  No,  I  won't  publish 
Philip's  verses,  until  some  day  ho  shall  mortally  ofioud  mc.  I  can 
recal  some  of  my  o^n  written  under  similar  circumstances  with 
twinges  of  shamo  ;  and  shall  drop  a  veil  of  decent  friendship  over 
my  friend's  folly. 

Under  that  veil,  mean:vhili',  the  young  man  is  perfectly  contented, 
nay,  uproariously  happy.  All  eurth  and  nature  smile  ruund  about 
him.  •*  When  Jove  meets  his  Juno,  in  Homer,  sir,"  says  Philip,  in 
his  hectoring  way,  **  dou*t  immortal  flowers  of  beauty  spring  up 
aronnd  them,  and  rainbows  uf  celestial  hues  bend  over  their  heads  ? 
Love,  sir,  flings  a  halo  round  the  loved  one.  'Where  she  moves,  rise 
roses,  hyacinths,  and  ambrosial  odours.  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
poverty,  sir !  lie  either  fears  his  fate  too  much  ur  his  desert  in 
small,  who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch  and  win  or  lose  it  all ! 
Haven't  I  endured  poverty  ?  Am  I  not  as  poor  now  as  a  man  can 
be — and  what  is  there  in  it  ?  Do  I  want  for  an}'thing  ?  Haven't  I 
got  a  guinea  in  my  pocket  ?  Do  I  owe  any  man  anything  ?  Isn't 
there  manna  in  the  wilderness  for  those  who  Imve  faith  to  walk  in  it  ? 
That's  where  you  fail.  Pen.  By  all  that  is  sacred,  you  have  no  faith ; 
your  heart  is  cowardly,  sir ;  and  if  you  are  to  escape,  as  perhaps  you 
may,  I  suspect  it  is  by  your  wife  that  you  will  be  saveil.  Jjaura  has 
a  trust  in  heaven,  but  Artiiur's  morals  are  a  genteel  atheism.  Just 
nach  me  that  claret — the  wine's  not  bad.  I  say  your  morals  are  a 
genteel  atheism,  and  1  shudder  when  I  think  of  your  c<mditiott. 
Talk  to  me  about  a  brougham  W-iug  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  a 
woman  1>  A  hroomtitiek  to  ride  to  the  moon  I  And  I  don't  say  that 
a  hroogham  is  not  a  comfort,  mind  yon ;  but  that,  when  it  is  a 
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necessity,  mark  jon,  heaven  mil  proTide  it  I  Whj,  sir,  hang  it, 
look  at  me  1  Ain*t  I  suffering  in  the  most  abject  poreiij  ?  I  id[ 
yon  is  there  a  man  in  London  so  poor  as  I  am  ?  And  Binee  i^ 
father's  min  do  I  want  for  anything  ?  I  want  for  shelter  lor  a  lif 
or  two.  Good.  There's  my  dear  Little  Sister  ready  to  giTe  it  to  ne. 
I  want  for  money.  Does  not  that  sainted  widow's  erase  ponr  its  ofl 
ont  for  me  ?  Heaven  bless  and  reward  her.  Boo !  "  (Here,  far 
reasons  which  need  not  be  named,  the  orator  squeezes  his  fists  into 
his  eves.)  **  I  want  shelter ;  ain't  I  in  good  qnartera  ?  I  wnt 
work ;  haven't  I  got  work,  and  did  yon  not  get  it  for  me  f  Toi 
should  just  see,  sir,  how  I  polished  off  that  book  of  travels  tiiit 

morning.     I  read  some  of  the  article  to  Char ,  to  Miss ,  to 

some  fnends,  in  i&ci,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  are  Tezj  intel- 
lectual people,  but  your  common  humdrum  average  audience  is  tho 
public  to  try.     BecoUect  MoH^re  and  his  housekeeper,  you  know.** 

**  By  the  housekeeper,  do  you  mean  Mrs.  Baynes  ?  "  I  ask,  in 
my  amantUlado  manner.  (By  the  way,  who  ever  heard  of  omoii- 
tillado  in  the  early  days  of  wluch  I  write ?)  ''In  manner  she  woaU 
do,  and  I  daresay  in  accomplishments ;  but  I  doubt  about  her 
temper." 

'*  You're  almost  as  worldly  as  the  Twysdens,  by  George,  you  are! 
Unless  persons  are  of  a  certain  monde,  you  don't  value  them.    A 
little  adversity  would  do  you  good,  Pen ;  and  I  heartily  wish  yon 
might  get  it,  except  for  the  dear  wife  and  children.    You  measure 
your  morality  by  May  Fair  standards ;  and  if  an  angel  unawares 
came  to  you  in  pattens  and  a  cotton  umbrella,  you  would  turn  away 
from  her.     You  would  never  have  found  out  the  Little  Sister.    A 
duchess — God  bless  her !    A  creature  of  an  imperial  generosity,  and 
delicacy,  and  intrepidity,  and  the  finest  sense  of  humour,  but  sbs 
drops  her  /t's  often,  and  how  could  you  pardon  such  a  crime  ?    Sir, 
you  are  my  better  in  wit  and  a  dexterous  application  of  your  powers ; 
but  I  think  sir,"  says  Phil,  curling  the  flaming  mustachios,  "  I  am 
your  superior  in  a  certain  magnanimity ;  though,  by  Jove  I  old  fellow, 
man  and  boy,  you  have  always  been  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world  to  P.  F. ;  one  of  the  best  fellows,  and  the  most  generous,  and 
the  most  cordial, — that  you  have :  only  you  do  rile  me  when  you 
sing  in  that  confounded  May  Fair  twang." 

Here  one  of  the  children  summoned  us  to  tea — ^and  ''  Papa  was 
laughing,  and  uncle  Philip  was  flinging  his  hands  about  and  pulling 
his  beard  off,"  said  the  little  messenger. 

''  I  shall  keep  a  fine  lock  of  it  for  you,  Nelly,  my  dear,"  says 
uncle  Philip.  On  which  the  child  said,  '*  Oh,  no  !  I  know  to  whom 
you'll  give  it,  don't  I,  mamma  ?  "  and  she  goes  up  to  her  tninnnt^ 
.and  whispers. 

Miss  Nelly  knows  ?    At  what  age  do  those  little  match-makers 
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know,  and  how  soon  do  thef  practise  the  use  of  theii  young 
lii  little  Bmilea,  wiles,  and  ogles  7  This  jvung  woman,  I 
soqnetted  whilst  she  was  yet  a  baby  in  arms,  over  her  natso's 
.  Before  she  oonld  speak,  she  could  be  proud  of  her  new 
1  (boes,  and  would  point  ont  the  cbunu  of  her  bine  sash. ' 

jealona  in  the  nnrseiy,  and  her  little  beaii  bad  beat  for 
d  yean  before  she  left  off  pinafores,  , 

whom  will  Philip  keep  a  lock  of  that  red,  red  gold  which 
md  his  face  ?  Can  yon  guess  ?  Of  what  colour  is  the  hair 
little  locket  which  the  gentleman  himself  occnitly  wears  ? 
Dontha  ago,  I  believe,  a  pale,  straw- cotonred  wisp  of  hair 

that  place  of  hononr ;  now  it  is  a  chestnnt-brown,  as  far  as 
a,  of  precisely  the  same  colonr  as  that  which  waves  ronnd 
«  Baynes'  pretty  face,  and  tumbles  in  clnsters  on  her  n^k, 
riy  the  colonr  of  Mrs.  Pajnter's  this  last  season.  So,  yon 
chop  and  wo  change :  straw  givca  place  to  chestnnt,  and 
.  ia  locceedcd  by  ebony ;  and,  for  onr  own  parts,  wo  defy 
od  if  yon  want  a  lock  of  my  hair,  Belinda,  take  tlus  pair  of 
,  and  look  in  that  cnpboard,  in  the  bandbox  marked  No.  8, 
off  a  thick  glossy  piece,  darting,  and  wear  it,  dear,  and  my 
I  go  with  thee  !  What  ia  this  ?  Am  I  sneering  becanso 
r  wd  I^yllis  are  wooing  and  happy  ?  Yon  eee  I  pledged 
lot  to  hare  any  sentimental  ooDsense.  To  describe  love- 
ii  immoral  and  immodest ;  yon  know  it  is.  To  describe  it 
Uy  ia,  or  wonid  appear  to  yon  and  me  as  lookers-on,  would 
■cribe  the  most  dreary  farce,  to  chronicle  the  most  tanto- 
mddle.  To  toko  a  note  of  sighs,  hand- squeezes,  looks  at 
D,  and  so  forth — docs  this  business  become  onr  dignity  as 
It?  Come  away  from  those  foolish  yoong  people — they 
at  OS  ;  and  dreary  as  their  &rce  ia,  and  tautological  as  their 
.  yon  may  be  snre  it  amuses  them,  and  tiiat  they  are  happy 
without  us.  Uappy  ?  Is  there  any  happiness  like  it,  pray  ? 
aot  rapture  to  watch  the  messenger,  to  seize  tho  note,  and 
bearer  ? — to  retire  out  of  sight  of  all  prying  eyes  and  read ; 
nest !  Mamma's  cold  is  better  this  morning.     The  Jonosca 

tea,  and  Julia  sang.  I  did  not  enjoy  it,  as  my  dear  was  at 
id  dinner,  where  I  hoped  he  amused  himself.     Send  me  a 

Bottles,  who  brings  this,  if  only  to  say  yon  ore  your  Lonisa'a 
n,"  £e.  ic.  &e.  That  used  to  be  the  kind  of  thing.  In  aach 
I  artless  Innocence  used  to  whisper  its  little  rows.     Bo  slie 

■mile ;  so  she  used  to  warble  ;  so  she  used  to  prattle, 
wople,  at  present  engaged  in  the  pretty  sport,  be  assured 
ildle-aged  parents  have  played  the  game,  and  remember  the 

it.  Yes,  under  papa's  bow-window  of  a  waistcoat  ia  a  heart 
wk  Jtnj  nolent  exercise  when  that  waist  wai  slim.    Now  tw 
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sits  tranquilly  in  his  tent,  and  watches  the  lads  going  in  for  ihdr 
iriuin^s.  Why,  look  at  grandmamma  in  her  spectacles  reading  tbil 
sormon.  In  her  old  heart  there  is  a  comer  as  romantic  still  as  vki 
she  used  to  read  the  Wild  Irish  Girl  or  the  Scottith  Chiefs  in  tts 
days  of  her  misshood.  And  as  for  yonr  grand&ther,  my  desis,  to 
see  him  now  yon  would  little  suppose  that  ^at  calm,  polished,  detr 
old  gentleman  was  once  as  wild — as  wild  as  Orson.  .  .  .  Under 
my  windows,  as  I  write,  there  passes  an  itinerant  flower-mereluuDi 
He  has  his  roses  and  geraniums  on  a  cart  drawn  hy  a  qnadraped— 
a  little  long-eared  quadruped,  which  lifts  up  its  voice,  and  sings  ate 
its  manner.  When  I  was  young,  donkeys  used  to  hxay  precisely  ii 
the  same  way  ;  and  others  will  heehaw  so,  when  we  are  silent  ui 
our  cars  hear  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

DBUM  IST's  so  WOHL  MIB  IN  DEB  WELT. 

OuB  new  friends  lived  for  a  while  contentedly  enough  at  Bonkgner 
where  they  found   comrades  and  acquaintances  gathered  togete 
from  those  many  regions  which  they  had  visited  in  the  course  of  their 
military  career.     Mrs.  Baynes,  out  of  the  field,  was  the  commandiag 
officer  over  the  general.     She  ordered  his  clothes  for  him,  tied  )m 
neckcloth  into  a  neat  how,  and,  on  tea-party  evenings,  pinned  bis 
brooch  into  his  shirt- frill.     She  gave  him  to  understand  when  he  had 
had  enough  to  cat  or  drink  at  dinner,  and  explained,  with  great 
frankness,  how  this  or  that  dish  did  not  agree  with  him.     If  ha  iras 
disposed  to  exceed,  she  would  call  out,  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Bememher, 
general,  what  you  took  this  morning !  '*     Knowing  his  constitntioBt 
as  she  said,  she  knew  the  remedies  which  were  neoessaiy  for  her 
husband,  and  administered  them  to  him  with  great  liberality.  Resist- 
ance was  impossible,  as  the  veteran  officer  acknowledged.     "  Ths 
boys  have  fought  about  the  medicine  since  we  came  home,"  he  con- 
fessed, "  but  she  has  me  under  her  thumb,  by  George.     She  xesDj 
is  a  magnificent  physician,  now.     She  has  got  some  invaluahle  pvs- 
scriptions,  and  in  India  she  used  to  doctor  the  whole  station.*'     Shs 
would  have  taken  the  present  writer's  little  household  under  her 
care,  and  proposed  several  remedies  for  my  children,  until  thdr 
alarmed  mother  was  obliged  to  keep  them  out  of  her  sight.     I  saa 
not  saying  this  was  an  agreeable  woman.     Her  voice  wbs  lend 
and  harsh.     The  anecdotes  which  she  was  for  ever  narrating  related 
to  military  personages  in  foreign  countries  with  whom  I  was  unse* 
quainted,  and  whose  history  failed  to  interest  me.     She  took 
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iae  with  ranch  spirit,  nliilst  cngfi>;eil  in  tliis  prnttlo.  I  liavc  heard 
ilk  not  IcBs  foolish  iu  mucli  fmoi-  conipauy,  uml  known  pcoplo 
elightiMl  to  listen  to  anecdotes  of  the  iliu-liesd  nud  tho  uiarchioucBS 
bo  wouU  yaint  over  tho  lilstory  of  Captain  Jones's  (^aarTi'U  vitU 
ia  IkJy.  or  Mra.  Ui^nr  Wolfu'ii  monstroas  flirtations  with  yonog 
iiuigii  Kril.  My  wifo,  with  tho  niisuhicvoaRDObs  of  her  sex,  would 
oiiuic  tlic  Bayni's'  couversalJon  very  drolly,  hut  always  iusititeil  thiit 
ibc  vas  Ditt  ninrc  rL>nlly  mlgnr  thnii  many  much  greater  ptTsoii^, 

For  all  this,  ^Irs.  General  liayncs  did  not  hesitate  to  diclure 
thkt  ire  wore  "  Btack-op  "  pcuplo ;  and  fr»m  the  vtry  firist  Ectliug 
ntf  on  uf,  aha  dcehrcd,  Ihut  slio  viewed  us  n  itli  ii  con^tiint  darkliu); 
mfifioB.  Mrs.  P.  was  a  lunuIcE.:,  waHhnl-uat  cnnturo  with 
wdicg  in  h(T.  Afl  for  that  high  and  uiiglity  iMr.  P.  anil  his  airs, 
At  Tuald  l>o  glad  to  know  nhcthcr  tho  wife  of  a  Urilish  j;ciiiT>il 
o£fiT  vLd  hod  seen  BcrviiT  in  erery  /mrl  of  the  'iloli;  and  lui-t  thi; 
w^i  di^ivijuLht'l  gnrcrDorfi,  {•i-nenil-i,  :iud  thuir  ladici),  several  of 
trkon  Kire  nobleman — sho  would  lie  f;l:id  to  kitiiw  whrlhcr  KUch 
fKi^\t  were  not  good  enough  for,  &l'.  &<:.  A\1io  hns  not  u)et  with 
tbpH  diffieulticB  in  life,  and  wlio  can  i-d^apo  thcni  ?  "  Hung  it,  sir," 
Pbil  «odU  uv,  twirling  the  nd  uiaKt.ichii's,  ->  I  like  to  he  hated  hy 
Mine fcUows  ;' "  mid  it  must  ho  own.d  tli;it  ytv.  I'hiliii  gut  what  Im 
Kbd.  I  lappo^ic  Mr.  Philip's  friend  und  ljiii<,'rjipher  hnd  ^oniethiQ{( 
of  tie  fgmc  fc-eliug.  At  any  rutc,  iu  regiirtl  of  this  lady  the  bypo- 
Riiy  of  politcucRS  was  very  liitril  to  ktL-p  »\i ;  wanting  us  fur  r■'a^'■lns 
rfbcruwn,  i>he  covered  the  dajyjer  with  whsi-h  sh^r  would  haro 
^bUbtd  tu :  bat  wc  knew  it  wn.i  there,  elenelu'd  in  lier  t^kiiiny  hand 
ikrrmeagre  pocket.  She  wnulJ  p;iv  hh  tlu'  must  fulM>iit<-  eonipli- 
aati  with  anger  mging  <>tit  of  hi'r  ly.-— a  little  hute-bcariug 
■nftB,  cbtIiibs,  malicious,  hut  loving  hi.'i'  I'lih.-i.  ;iiid  iiiir-:Iug  thein, 
ui  datching  them  ui  her  lenn  nniis  with  a  jeiUiiUii  strain.  It  was 
"Good-by,  darling  !  I  rhiill  learo  you  lu'n-  with  your  Irieiidn.  Oh. 
Low  kind  Ton  arc  to  her,  Mrs.  Pemlennia  !  lj[r>w  can  I  vvii-tliaokyuu 
■Dd  Ur.  P.,  I  nm  snrv  ?  "  ami  she  loiiked  ns  if  she  cuuld  {hiIsod  both 
of  BF.  ■■  thf  went  away,  cnrtF<i'yiiig  niul  darling  dreary  p:ir;ing  hmili'S. 
Thia  lady  hail  an  iutitiinto  frii'iid  and  ('oni]>!Lniiin  iu  iinus, — 
Hn.  Colonel"  Bunch,  in  fact,  of  the— the'  lling:il  Caviilry.— who  was 
WW  in  Eampc  with  Hunch  and  Ihiir  eliildri-!!,  njio  in  n'  i>-.-iiliiig  at 
hfis  ff'T  the  Tonng  folkN'  I'duealiim.  At  lirst,  a^  \.<-  L:iv>'  luMnl, 
in.  Barnes-  pred  i  loci  i.  ins  had  bi  iii  all  f.r  T..urs  «!i.  rr  Iki  si>tu 
•1>  living,  and  wliere  lodgings  were  rlu:!])  nud  fuoil  i'i':i-ii:LahIv  in 
mportton.  Bnt  Dnueh  happening  to  pn-^-^  tliMiigh  Itoulogin'  «n  his 
nj  to  hia  wifo  at  Paris,  nnd  m.'.'liiig  his  ..Id  .'..nir^.d.-,  i.MVr  ll.'Uoral 
lujatt  Boeh  an  account  of  tin'  >-!ii  apn^'^s  arid  pliasuns  i.r  ili>'  IViiiib 
tfUmi,  U  to  inilacc  tlit:  g.n.nil  tu  tliink  of  hi'mling  hi4  hteps 
hnker.     Xn.  Bbtdcs  would  not  hear  of  bueh  u  plan.     She  wa«  uSl 
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for  her  dear  sister  and  TonrB ;  but  when,  in  the  conrsa  of  eonnEM- 
tion,  Colonel  Bonch  described  a  ball  at  the  Toileries,  where  he  nl 
Mrs.  B.  had  been  received  with  the  most  flattering  politeneaa  hj  tta 
roval  family,  it  was  remarked  that  Mrs.  Baynes'  mind  undemBl  a 
change.  ^Vhen  Bunch  went  on  to  aver  that  the  balls  at  €h>TninDak 
Honse  at  Calcutta  were  nothing  compared  to  those  at  the  Tuiknei 
or  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine ;  that  the  English  were  inTited  aol 
respected  evory where ;  that  the  ambassador  was  most  hoqdtabk; 
that  the  clerg}'men  were  admirable ;  and  that  at  their  bouding- 
house,  kept  by  Madame  la  Generale  Baronne  de  Smolensk,  at  tlN 
Petit  Chateau  d'Espagne,  Avenue  de  Yalmy,  Champs  Elyste,  ihgf 
had  balls  twice  a  month,  the  most  comfortable  apartments,  the  noil 
choice  society,  and  every  comfort  and  luxury  at  so  many  francs  fit 
month,  with  an  allowance  for  children — ^I  say  Mrs.  Baynes  was  veiy 
greatly  moved.  '*  It  is  not,'*  she  said,  ''  in  consequence  of  the  billi 
at  the  ambassador's  or  the  Tuileries,  for  I  am  an  old  woman;  ani 
in  spite  of  what  you  say,  colonel,  I  can*t  fancy,  after  GoYenoMiit 
House,  anything  more  magnificent  in  any  French  palace.  It  is  aflt 
for  772^,  goodness  knows,  I  speak:  but  the  children  should  hm 
education,  and  my  Charlotte  an  entree  into  the  world  ;  and  what  joi 

say  of  the  invaluable  clergyman,  Mr.  X ,  I  have  been  thinlaBg 

of  it  all  night :  but  above  all,  above  all,  of  the  chances  of  ednesiioi 
for  my  darlings.     Nothing  should  give  way  to  that — ^nothing  1 "    On 
this  a  long  and  delightful  conversation  and  calculation  took  pilaee. 
Bunch  produced  his  bills  at  the  Baroness  de  Smolensk's.     The  two 
gentlemen  jotted  up  accounts,  and  made  calculations  all  throng  the 
evening.     It  was  hard  even  for  l^Irs.  Baynes  to  force  the  figures  into 
such  a  shape  as  to  make  them  accord  with  the  general's  income; 
but,  driven  away  by  one  calculation  after  another,  she  returned  igaiB 
and  again  to  the  charge,  until  she  overcame  the  stubborn  ariihmetiai 
difficulties,  and  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  lay  prostnte  hefon 
her.    They  could  save  upon  this  point ;  they  could  screw  npon  thit ; 
they  mitst  make  a  sacrifice  to  educate  the  children.     ''  Sarah  Budi 
and  her  girls  go  to  Court,  indeed !     Wliy  shouldn't  mine  go  ?  "  ahs 
asked.     On  which  her  general  said,  '*  By  George,  Eliza,  that*8  the 
point  you   are  thinking  of."     On  which  Eliza  said,   "  No,"  ind 
repeated  ''  No  "  a  score  of  times,  growing  more  angry  as  she  uttered 
each  denial.     And  she  declared  before  heaven  she  did  not  want  to 
go  to  any  court.     Had  she  not  refused  to  be  presented  at  home, 
though  Mrs.  Colonel  Flack  went,  because  she  did  not  choose  to  go 
to  the  wicked  expense  of  a  train  ?     And  it  was  base  of  the  genoal, 
base  and  mean  of  him  to  say  so.     And  there  was  a  fine  scene,  as  I 
am  given  to  understand ;  not  that  I  was  present  at  this  family  fight : 
but  my  informant  was  Mr.  Firmin  ;  and  Mr.  Firmin  had  his  infoaaa* 
tion  from  a  little  person  who,  about  this  time,  had  got  to  prattle  out 
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ftll  tho  secrets  of  her  young  heart  to  him  ;  who  would  have  jumped 
off  the  pier-head  with  her  hand  in  his  if  ho  had  said  *'  Come ;  " 
vithoat  his  hand  if  ho  had  said  '*  Go :''  a  little  person  whose  whole 
life  had  been  changed — changed  for  a  month  past — changed  in  ono 
minute,  that  minute  when  she  saw  Philip's  fiery  whiskers  and  heard 
his  great  big  voice  saluting  her  father  amongst  tho  commissioners  on 
the  quai  before  the  custom-house. 

Tours  was,  at  any  rate,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  off  than 

Paris  from — fix>m  a  city  where  a  young  gentleman  lived  in  whom 

lILsa  Charlotte  Baynes  felt  an  interest ;  hence,  I  suppose,  arose  her 

delight  that  her  parents  had   determined   upon   taking  up   their 

residence  in  tho  larger  and  nearer  city.     Besides  she  owned,  in  the 

conne  of  her  artless  confidences  to  my  wife,  that,  when  together, 

nuunina  and  aunt  MacWhirter  quarrelled  unceasingly ;  and  had  once 

caused  the  old  boys,  the  m^jor  and  tho  general,  to  call  each  other 

oat.     She  preferred,  then,  to  live  away  from  aunt  Mac.     She  had 

never  had  each  a  friend  as  Laura,  never.     She  had  never  been  so 

happy  as  at  Boulogne,  never.     She  should  always  love  everybody  in 

our  house,  that  she  should,  for  ever  and  ever — and  so  forth,  and  so 

forth.     The  ladies  meet;  cling  together;  osculations  are   carried 

round  the  whole  family  circle,  from  our  wondering  eldest  boy,  who 

cries,  *'  I  say,  hullo !   what  are  you  kissmg  me  so  about  ?  "  to 

darling  boy,  crowing  and  sputtering  unconscious  in  the  rapturous 

young  girrs  embraces.     I  toll  you,  these  two  women  were  making 

fools  of  themselves,  and  they  wore  burning  with  enthusiasm  for  tho 

"  preserver "  of  the  Baynes  family,  as  they  called  tliat  big  fellow 

yonder,  whose  biographer  I  have  aspired  to  be.     The  lazy  rogue  lay 

basking  in  the  glorious  warmth  and  sunshine  of  early  love.     Ho 

voold  stretch  his  big  limbs  out  in  our  garden  ;  pour  out  his  feelings 

with  endless  volubility;  call  upon  hominum  dicunu^iu  volupUm,  alma 

IVfiMt ;  TOW  that  he  had  never  lived  or  been  happy  until  now ;  declare 

that  he  laughed  poverty  to  scorn  and  all  her  ills  ;  and  fume  against 

his  masters  of  tho  Pall  Mall  dazcttc,  because  they  declined  to  insert 

c^^rtain  love  verses  which  Mr.  Philip  now  composed  almost  every  day. 

Poor  little  Charlotte !     And  didst  thou  receive  those  treasures  of 

snog;  and  wonder  over  them,  not  perhaps  comprehending  them 

altogether ;  and  lock  them  up  in  thy  heart's  inmost  casket  as  well  as 

in  thy  little  desk ;  and  take  them  out  iu  quiet  hours,  and  kiss  them, 

and  bless  heaven  for  giving  thee  such  jewels  ?     I  daresay.     I  can 

fancy  all  this  without  seeing  it.     I  can  read  tho  little  letters  in  tho 

little  desk,   without  picking  lock   or  breaking  seal.     Poor  little 

letters  I      Sometimes  they  are  not  spelt  right,  quite;  but  1  don't 

know  that  the  style  is  worse  for  that.    Poor  little  letters  !     You  aro 

flang  to  the  winds  sometimes  and  forgotten  with  all  your  sweet 

secrets  and  loving  artless  confessions;  bat  not  always — no,  not  always. 
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As  for  Philip,  who  was  the  most  careless  creature  aliTe,  and  kft 
all  his  clothes  and  haberdashery  sprawling  on  his  bod -room  floor,  k 
had  at  this  time  a  breast-pocket  stuffed  out  with  papers  wtiek 
crackled  in  the  most  ridiculous  way.  He  was  always  looking  don 
at  this  precious  pocket,  and  putting  one  of  his  great  hands  orerittt 
though  he  would  guard  it.  The  pocket  did  not  contain  bank-nato, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that.  It  contained  documents  stating  tbi 
mamma's  cold  is  better ;  the  Joneses  came  to  tea,  and  Julia  an^ 
&c.  Ah,  friend,  however  old  you  are  now,  however  cold  jon  in 
now,  however  tough,  I  hope  you,  too,  remember  how  Julia  sang,  aal 
the  Joneses  came  to  tea. 

Mr.  Philip  stayed  on  week  after  week,  declaring  to  my  wife  Ait 
she  was  a  perfect  angel  for  keeping  him  so  long.  Bunch  wrote  fron 
his  boarding-house  more  and  more  enthusiastic  reports  about  the 
comforts  of  the  establishment.  For  his  sake,  Madame  la  BazcBse 
de  Smolensk  would  make  unheard-of  sacrifices,  in  order  to  accoao- 
date  the  general  and  his  distinguished  party.  The  balls  were  going 
to  be  perfectly  splendid  that  winter.  There  were  several  old  Luliins 
living  near ;  in  fact,  they  could  form  a  regular  little  club.  It  wm 
agreed  that  Baynes  should  go  and  reconnoitre  the  ground.  He  £i 
go.  Madame  de  Smolensk,  a  most  elegant  woman,  had  a  magiifi- 
cent  dinner  for  him — quite  splendid,  I  give  you  my  word,  but  onJ^ 
what  they  have  every  day.  Soup,  of  course,  my  love  ;  fish,  cafitd 
wine,  and,  I  should  say,  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  made  dixies. 
The  general  was  quite  enraptured.  Bunch  had  put  his  boys  to  i 
famous  school,  where  they  might  '*  whop  "  the  French  boys,  and  lem 
all  the  modem  languages.  The  little  ones  would  dine  early ;  Ike 
baroness  would  take  the  whole  family  at  an  astonishingly  cheap  rate,  b 
a  word,  the  Baynes*  column  got  the  route  for  Paris  shortly  befoie  our 
family-party  was  crossing  the  seas  to  return  to  London  fogs  and  dntj. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  remarked  how,  under  certain  tender  drenm- 
stances,  women  will  help  one  another.  They  help  where  thej 
ought  not  to  help.  When  Mr.  Darby  ought  to  be  separated  from 
Miss  Joan,  and  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  both  would  be  i 
lettre  de  cachet  to  whip  off  Mons.  Darby  to  the  Bastille  for  fire  yean, 
and  an  order  from  her  parents  to  lock  up  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  in  i 
convent,  some  aunt,  some  relative,  some  pitying  female  friend  is  sure 
to  be  found,  who  will  give  the  pair  a  chance  of  meeting,  and  torn  her 
head  away  whilst  those  unhappy  lovers  are  warbling  endless  good- 
bys  close  up  to  each  other's  ears.  My  wife,  I  have  said,  ehoae  to 
feel  this  absurd  sympathy  for  the  young  people  about  whom  we  have 
been  just  talking.  As  the  days  for  Charlotte's  departure  drew  near, 
this  wretched,  misguiding  matron  would  take  the  girl  out  walking 
into  I  know  not  what  unlrequented  by-lanes,  quiet  streets,  rampizt- 
nooks,  and  the  like ;  and  la !  by  the  most  singular  coincidence,  Mr. 
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Philip's  hulking  boots  would  assuredly  come  tramping  after  the 
vomeii*8  little  feet.  ^Vhat  will  you  say,  when  I  icll  you,  that  I 
■ijMlf,  the  father  of  the  family,  the  renter  of  the  old-fashioned  house, 
Bae  Rovconle,  Haute  Yille,  Boulogne-sur-Mcr — as  I  am  going  into 
mj  own  study — am  met  at  the  threshold  by  Helen,  my  eldest 
dMighier,  who  puts  her  little  arms  before  the  glass -door  at  which  I 
mm  about  to  enter,  and  says,  ''  You  must  not  go  in  there,  papa ! 
yMwm^  gays  ^0  none  of  us  are  to  go  in  there.*' 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  **  I  ask. 

*'  Because  uncle  Philip  and  Charlotte  are  talking  secrets  now ; 
Mid  nobody  is  to  disturb  them — nobody  !  *' 

Upon  my  word,  wasn't  this  too  monstrous  ?  Am  I  Sir  Pandarus 
of  Troy  beeome  ?  Am  I  going  to  allow  a  penniless  young  man  to 
■toftl  away  the  heart  of  a  young  girl  who  has  not  twopimee  half- 
penny to  her  fortune  ?  Shall  I,  I  say,  lend  myself  to  this  most 
u^o^ifiable  intrigue  ? 

**  Sir/'  nys  my  wife  (we  happened  to  have  been  bred  up  from 
childhood  together,  and  I  own  to  have  had  one  or  two  foolish  initia- 
tory fliitaftions  before  I  settled  down  to  matrimonial  fidelity) — **  Sir," 
mys  the,  "when  you  were  so  wild — so  spoony,  I  think  is  your 
elegant  word — about  Blanche,  and  used  to  put  letters  into  a  hollow 
tree  fiir  her  at  home,  I  used  to  see  the  letters,  and  I  never  disturbed 
them.  These  two  people  have  much  warmer  hearts,  and  are  a  great 
deal  fonder  of  each  other,  than  you  and  Blanche  used  to  bo.  I 
ihovld  not  like  to  separate  Charlotte  from  Philip  now.  It  is  too 
late,  nr.  She  ean  never  like  anybody  else  as  she  likes  him.  If  she 
lires  to  be  a  hundred,  she  will  never  forget  him.  Why  should  not 
the  poor  thing  be  happy  a  little,  while  she  may  ?  " 

An  old  house,  with  a  green  old  courtyard  and  an  ancient  mossy 
vnll,  throogh  breaks  of  which  I  can  see  the  roofs  and  gables  of  the 
fuibi  old  town,  the  city  below,  the  shining  sea,  and  the  white 
KngKih  cliffs  beyond ;  a  green  old  courtyard,  and  a  tall  old  stono 
hoQM  rising  up  in  it,  grown  over  with  many  a  creeper  on  which  the 
ton  east  flickering  shadows  ;  and  under  the  shadows,  and  through  the 
glass  of  a  tall  grey  window,  I  can  just  peep  into  a  bro^n  twilight 
parioor,  and  there  I  see  two  hazy  figures  by  a  table.  One  slim 
figure  has  brown  hair,  and  one  has  flame-coloured  whiskers.  Jjook  ! 
a  nj  of  sonshine  has  just  peered  into  the  room,  and  is  lighting  the 
whiike  8  up ! 

''Poor  little  thing,*'  whispers  my  wife,  very  gently.  '*  They  are 
going  away  to-morrow.  Let  them  have  their  talk  out.  She  is 
crying  her  little  eyes  out,  I  am  sure.     Poor  little  Charlotte  !  " 

Whilst  my  wife  was  pitying  Miss  Charlotte  in  this  pathetic  way, 
and  was  going,  I  daresay,  to  have  recourse  to  her  o^ii  pocket -hand- 
herchiel^  as  I  live,  there  came  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  darkling 
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cliamber  where  the  two  lovers  were  billiDg  and  cooing,  flnt 
Mr.  Philip's  great  boom  (such  a  roar — sach  a  haw-haw-faee-htir,  I 
never  heard  any  other  ttro-legged  animal  perform).  Then  foUm 
Miss  Charlotto*s  tinkling  peal;  and  presently  tluit  yonng  penoB 
comes  out  into  the  garden,  with  her  round  iAce  not  bedewed  viU 
tears  at  all,  bat  perfectly  rosy,  fresh,  dimpled,  and  good-hamooTBd. 
Charlotte  gives  me  a  little  curtsey,  and  my  wife  a  hand  and  a  kill 
glance.  They  retreat  through  the  open  casement,  twining  roul 
each  other,  as  the  vine  does  round  the  window ;  though  which  is  the 
vine  and  which  is  the  window  in  this  simile,  I  pretend  not  to  saj— 
I  can't  see  through  either  of  them,  that  is  the  truth.  Th^  ptfi 
through  the  parlour,  and  into  the  street  beyond,  doubtless :  and  as  fir 
Mr.  Philip,  I  presently  dfee  his  head  popped  out  of  hia  window  in  the 
upper  floor  with  his  great  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  can't  **  woik " 
without  his  pipe,  ho  says;  and  my  wife  believes  him.     Work,  indeedl 

Miss  Charlotte  paid  us  another  little  visit  that  evening,  when  «• 
happened  to  be  alone.  The  children  were  gone  to  bed.  The  daribigB  I 
Churlotte  must  go  up  and  kiss  them.  Mr.  Philip  Fiimin  was  ottL 
She  did  not  seem  to  miss  him  in  the  least,  nor  did  she  make  ann^ 
inquiry  for  him.  We  had  been  so  good  to  her — so  kind.  Hot 
should  she  ever  forget  our  great  kindness  7  She  had  been  so  hajfj 
— oh !  so  happy !  She  had  never  been  so  happy  before.  She  woidd 
write  often  and  often,  and  Laura  would  write  constantly — ^wooldn^ 
she  ?  "  Yes,  dear  child  !  "  says  my  wife.  And  now  a  little  mon 
kissing,  and  it  is  time  to  go  home  to  the  Tintelleries.  What  • 
lovely  night !  Indeed,  the  moon  was  blazing  in  full  round  in  the 
purple  heavens,  and  the  stars  were  twinkling  by  myriads. 

**  Good-by,  dear  Charlotte  ;  happiness  go  with  yon  !  *'  I  seiie 
her  hand.  I  feel  a  paternal  desire  to  kiss  herfiur,  round  hee.  Her 
sweetness,  her  happiness,  her  artless  good  humour,  and  gentleness 
have  endeared  her  to  us  all.  As  for  me,  I  love  her  with  a  £itheilj 
affection.  **  Stay,  my  dear !  "  I  ciy,  with  a  happy  gallantly,  "ill 
go  home  with  you  to  the  Tintelleries.*' 

You  should  have  seen  the  fair  round  face  tJien !  Such  a  piteous 
expression  came  over  it  I  She  looked  at  my  wife ;  and  as  for  thit 
Mrs.  Laura  she  pulled  the  tail  of  my  coat. 

''  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  '*  I  ask. 

**  Don't  go  out  on  such  a  dreadful  night.  You'll  catch  cold!'* 
says  Laura. 

"  Cold,  my  lovo  I "  I  say.  **  Why,  it's  as  fine  a  night  as 
ever " 

'*0h!  you — ^you  stoopid!''  says  Laura,  and  begins  to  lao^ 
And  there  goes  Miss  Charlotte  tripping  away  from  us  without  a  wonl 
more ! 

Philip  came  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards.    And  do  yon  kooWi 
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ay  itronglj  suspect  that  ho  bad  been  waitinf;  ronnd  tlio  comer. 
r  things  eaeape  me,  yon  see,  nheo  I  bare  a  mind  to  bo  obRervant. 
1,  cerUinlj,  if  I  had  thonght  of  that  possibility  and  that  I  might 
filing  flport,  I  Bbould  not  haro  proposed  to  Miss  Charlotte  to 
k  home  with  her. 

At  a  Tciy  early  honr  on  the  next  morning  mv  wife  arose,  and 
al,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  dcnl  of  noprofitabio  time,  bread,  butter, 
1  beef,  mustard  and  salt,  in  compiling  a  he.tp  of  sandnichcs,  irhich 
a  tied  op  in  a  copy  tho  I'till  Mai!  (jnzi-tti:  That  pereistcnce  in 
king  sandwiches,  in  prariUiug  cakes  and  other  refrcf^hmcnts  for  a 
mey,  is  a  strange  infatoation  in  women ;  as  if  there  was  not 
kjH  enough  to  eat  to  be  had  at  road  inns  and  railway  stations  1 
At  a  good  dinner  wo  used  to  have  at  Montrcnil  in  the  old  days, 
ire  nilways  were,  and  when  tbc  diligence'  Eipcnt  four  or  six  and 
nty  ehcorfnl  honrs  on  its  way  to  Paris  !     I  thiok  tlio  finest  dishes 

not  to  be  compared  to  that  well -remembered  fricandeau  of  yontb, 

do  wines  of  the  most  dainty  nntage  snrpass  the  rou^h,  honest, 
e  orditUkire  whicli  was  served  at  the  plenteous  iun-tnble.  I  took 
-  l«le  of  sandwiches  dOHii  to  the  ofGco  of  the  Mcssageries,  whence 
■  friends  were  to  start.  Wo  saw  six  of  the  BajTics  family  packol 
»  the  interior  of  the  diligence  :  aud  tho  boys  climb  cheerily  into 

rotonde.  Charjnttc'ii  pretty  lips  aud  handii  wafloJ  kisses  to  as 
n  bet  comer.  Mrs.  General  Baync.i  commanded  tho  cohimn, 
bed  the -little  ones  into  tbcir  places  in  tho  ark.  ordered  tho 
«ral  and  yonng  ones  hillicr  and  thither  with  her  parasol,  declined 
gire  the  grambling  portore  any  bnt  the  smallcKt  fatuity,  and 
ud  K  shrieking  jargon  of  French  and  Hiudostance  to  tlio  peoplo 
mbled  round  tho  carriiij;e.  My  wifL'  hiis  that  command  over  mo 
t  she  actually  made  me  demean  myself  so  far  as  to  deliver  tho 
idwich  parcel  to  one  of  tin,-  Ikpiis  boys.  I  said,  "  Take  this," 
1  tiie  poor  wretch  held  oat  his  hand  eagerly,  evidently  expecting 
it  I  was  about  to  tip  bim  with  a  fivc-frauc  piece  or  some  such  coin. 
ufltf  tucker .'    The  horses  squeal.     The  huge  miicbiue  jingles  orcr 

road,  and  rattli's  down  the  street.  Farewell,  pretty  (.'hnrlnUe, 
h  roar  swci-t  face,  and  sweet  voice,  and  kind  eyes !  Dut  why, 
.T,  ill  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  nut  here  to  say  farewell  too  ! 

ikfore  the  diligence  got  under  way,  the  ISaynes  boys  had  fongtit, 
I  quarrelled,  and  wanted  to  mount  on  the  imperial  or  cabriolet  of 

carriage,  where  there  was  only  one  passenger  as  yit.  But  tho 
idnclor  colled  the  lads  oQ',  saying,  that  the  remaining  place 
I  engaged  by  a  gentleniau,  whom  they  were  to  take  np  on  tho 
id.  And  who  should  this  turn  ont  to  bo  '?  Just  outside  tho  town 
Bin  springs  np  to  tbc  iuipcrial ;  his  light  luggage,  it  appears,  was 

the  coach  already,  aiid  that  luggage  belonged  to  Philip  Firmin. 
',  mootienrl  and  that  was  the  reason,  was  it,  why  thcv  ^cTii  %o 
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merry  yesterday — the  parting  day  ?  Bccanso  tbey  were  not  gungto 
part  jnat  thco.  Because,  irhen  tlis  time  of  exeeotion  drew  tiMr,tkH 
had  maDagc-d  to  Emaggle  a  little  reprieve  !  Upon  my  eaaaamBt,l 
never  heard  of  such  impradeace  in  the  whole  conrse  of  mj  life! 
Why,  it  is  stsrvotion — certain  misery  to  one  and  the  other.  *'Ito't 
like  to  meddle  in  other  people's  affairs,"  I  s&y  to  my  wife  ;  "  but  I 
havo  no  patience  with  sncb  folly,  or  with  myself  for  not  faking  ta 
General  Barnes  on  the  sobjcct.     I  shall  write  to  the  genenl." 

"My  dear,  the  general  knows  nil  about  it,"  soys  Chazlatle'^ 
Philip'B  (in  ciy  opinion)  most  injadiciona  friend.  "  We  have  talbi 
at>ont  it,  and,  liko  a  man  of  »nse,  the  general  makea  light  of  iL 
'  Yonng  folk  will  be  youn^  folks,'  he  says  ;  '  and,  by  George !  main, 
when  I  married — I  should  say,  when  Mtb.  B.  ordered  me  to  minr 
her — she  hn-i  nothing,  and  I  but  my  captain's  pay.  People  getm, 
somehow.  Belter  for  a  young  man  to  majry,  and  keep  ont  of  idlemi 
and  miscbief ;  and,  I  promise  yon,  the  chap  who  marries  my  girl  pa 
a  treasnre.  I  like  the  boy  for  the  sake  of  Of  old  friend  Fful  ffieg- 
wood.  I  doa't  sec  that  the  fellows  with  the  rirb  wives  are  mneh  tin 
happier,  or  that  men  ehould  wait  to  tuarr>-  antil  tii^y  ar&  goaty  oU 
rakes.'  And,  it  appears,  the  E^eneral  instanced  several  officers  i^Ui 
o'R'n  t!c<]uaintancc ;  bott.c  of  whom  had  mairicd  when  they  vsc 
yonug  and  poor ;  some  who  had  married  when  tfaoy  were  old  mi 
snlky ;  some  who  had  never  m.trricd  at  all.  And  he  mentioned  kii 
comrade,  my  own  uncle,  t'le  late  Jlajor  Pendennia,  whom  he  ealW 
a  selfish  old  creatare,  and  hinted  that  the  major  had  jilted  soma  laiy 
in  early  life,  whom  he  would  have  dono  tnach  better  to  many." 

And  so  Philip  is  actually  f^no  after  liis  charmer,  and  is  pnnaing 
her  iiimmd  diliffenlia .'  The  Bayncs  family  has  allowed  this  penslm 
young  law  stndcut  to  mako  love  to  their  daughter,  to  areoiapany 
t^em  to  Paris,  to  np])ear  cs  the  almost  recognized  son  of  the  houc 
"  Other  people,  when  thfv  v.-ere  yonng.  wanted  to  mako  impn^mt 
marriages,"  says  my  wife  (as  if  that  wretched  lit  quoqiie  were  any 
answer  to  my  remark !)  "  This  penniless  Law  student  might  have  i 
good  sum  of  money  if  he  chose  to  press  the  Baynes  family  to  pay 
him  what,  alter  all,  they  owe  him."  And  so  poor  little  Chariots 
was  to  he  her  fiither's  ransom  I  To  ho  sure,  little  Charlotte  did  iwt 
object  to  offer  herself  up  in  payment  of  her  papa's  debt !  And 
though  I  objected  as  a  moral  man  and  a  prudent  man,  and  a  father 
of  a  family,  I  could  not  he  very  seriously  angry.  I  am  secntlv  ot 
the  disposition  of  the  timo-hononred  piTc  de  j'timille  in  the  come^e«. 
the  irascible  old  genllcman  in  the  crop  wig  and  George-the-SeoHid 
coat,  who  is  always  menacing  "  Tom  the  young  dog '"  with  his  cane. 
When  the  deed  is  done,  and  Miranda  (the  little  slyboots!)  Ml 
before  my  siparctoes  and  shoe-buckles,  and  Tom  the  yonng  diig 
kneels  1}ef6re  me  in  his  white  ducks,  and  thoy  C17  ont  in  a  pcctty 
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chonis,  "Forgive  ns,  grandpapii ! "  I  say,  "Well,  you  rogne,  boyg 
will  be  boys.  Take  ber,  sirrab !  Be  bappy  witb  bcr ;  and,  bark 
je !  in  tliis  pocket-book  you  will  find  ten  tbousand,"  &c,  &c.  You 
all  know  tbo  story  :  I  cannot  help  liking  it,  bowover  old  it  may  bo. 
In  lore,  somebow,  one  is  pleased  that  young  people  sbould  dare  a 
Utile.  Was  not  Bessy  Eldou  famous  as  an  economist,  and  Lord 
Eldon  celebrated  lor  wisdom  and  caution  ?  and  did  not  Jobn  Scott 
marry  Elizabetb  Surtees  wbeu  they  bad  scarcely  twopence  a  year 
between  tbem  7  **  Of  course,  my  dear,"  I  say  to  tbe  partner  of  my 
existence,  **now  tbis  madcap  follow  is  utterly  ruined,  now  is  tbo 
reiy  time  be  ougbt  to  marry.  Tbe  accepted  doctrine  is  tbat  a  man 
sbould  spend  bis  own  fortune,  then  bis  wife's  fortune,  and  tben  be 
may  begin  to  get  on  at  tbe  bar.  Pbilip  bas  a  bundrcil  pounds,  let 
as  say  ;  Cbarlotto  lias  notbing ;  so  tbat  in  about  six  weeks  we  may 
look  to  bear  of  Pbilip  being  in  successful  practice " 

'*  Successful  nonsense  !  "  cries  tbe  lady.  <'  Don*t  go  on  like  a 
cold-blooded  calculating  niacbine !  You  don't  believe  a  word  of 
what  yoa  say,  and  a  more  imprudent  person  never  lived  tban  you 
yourself  were  as  a  young  man."  Tbis  was  departing  from  tbe  ques- 
tion, wbich  women  will  do.  **  Nous^-nse  I  "  again  says  my  romantio 
being  of  a  partncr-of-existence.  *'  Don't  tell  3fE,  sir.  Tbey  will 
be  provided  for !  Are  wo  to  be  for  over  taking  care  of  tbe  morrow, 
and  not  trusting  tbat  wo  nball  be  cared  for  ?  You  may  call  your  way 
of  tbinking  prudence.  I  call  it  sinful  irorldlititss,  sir.*'  Wben  my 
iife-partner  ttpeaks  in  a  certain  ptniiu,  I  know  that  remonstrance  is 
useless,  and  argument  unavailing ;  and  I  gonorully  resort  to  cowardly 
fobterfages,  and  sneak  out  of  the  conversation  by  a  pun,  a  side  joke, 
or  some  other  flippancy.  Besides,  in  tbis  case,  though  I  arguo 
agaioft  my  wife,  my  sympathy  is  on  her  side.  I  know  Mr.  Pbilip  is 
impnident  and  headstrong,  but  I  should  like  him  to  succeed,  and  be 
happy.     I  own  he  is  a  scapogruce,  but  I  wish  him  well. 

So,  just  as  tbe  diligence  of  La  fit  to  and  Caillard  is  clearing  out  of 
Boobgno  town,  the  conductor  causes  the  carriage  to  stop,  and  a 
young  fellow  bas  mounted  up  on  tho  roof  in  a  twinkling ;  and  tbo 
postilion  says,  *'  Ili !  "  to  his  horses,  and  away  those  squealing  greys 
go  clattering.  And  a  young  lady,  happening  to  look  out  of  one  of  tho 
windows  of  the  interieur,  has  jM^rfectly  recognized  the  young  gentle- 
man who  leaped  up  to  the  nutf  go  nimbly ;  and  the  two  boys  who 
were  in  the  rotonde  would  liavc  recognized  tho  gentleman,  but  tbat 
they  were  alrt^ady  eating  tho  sandwiches  which  my  wife  had  provided. 
And  BO  the  diligence  goes  on,  until  it  reaches  that  bill,  where  the 
girls  used  to  como  and  ofTer  to  sell  you  apples  ;  and  some  of  tbo 
pasFcngers  descend  and  walk,  and  tho  tall  young  man  on  the  roof 
jumps  down,  and  apprcmches  the  party  in  tho  interior,  and  a  young 
lady  cries  out,  *'  La !  "  and  her  mumma  looks  impenelr^U^  \gkt%:^^<i 
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and  not  in  the  least  surprised  ;  and  her  father  gives  a  wink  of  (m 
eye,  and  says,  '*  It's  him,  is  it,  by  George ! "  and  the  two  boji 
coming  out  of  the  rotonde,  their  months  full  of  sandwich,  cry  oat, 
"  HuUo  !     It's  Mr.  Firmin." 

'*  How  do  yon  do,  ladies  ?  "  he  says,  blashing  as  red  as  an  apple, 
and  his  heart  thumping — but  that  may  bo  from  walking  np  hiU. 
And  he  puts  a  hand  towards  the  carriage  window,  and  a  little  hand 
comes  ont  and  lights  on  his.     And  Mrs.  General  Baynes,  who  is 
reading  a  religions  work,  looks  np  and  says,  '*  Oh !  how  do  yon  do^ 
Mr.  Firmin?"     And  this  is  the  remarkable  dialogue  that  takes 
place.     It  is  not  yery  witty  ;  but  Philip's  tones  send  a  rapture  into 
one  young  heart :  and  when  he  is  absent,  and  has  climbed  up  to  his 
place  in  &e  cabriolet,  the  kick  of  his  boots  on  the  roof  gives  the  said 
young  heart  inexpressible  comfort  and  consolation.     Shine  stars  tod 
moon  I    Shriek  grey  horses  through  the  calm  night !    Snore  sweetly, 
papa  and  mamma,  in  your  comers,  with  your  pocket-handkerchid^ 
tied  round  your  old  fronts  !    I  suppose,  under  all  the  stars  of  heaven, 
there  is  nobody  more  happy  than  that  child  in  that  carriage — that 
wakeful  girl,  in  sweet  maiden  meditation — who  has  given  her  heait 
to  the  keeping  of  the  champion  who  is  so  near  her.     Has  he  not 
been  always  their  champion  and  preserver  ?     Don't  they  owe  to  his 
generosity  everything  in  life  ?    One  of  the  little  sisters  wakes  wildly, 
and  cries  in  the  night,  and  Charlotte  takes  the  child  into  her  arms, 
and  soothes  her.     '*  Hush,  dear !     He's  there — he's  there,*'  she 
whispers,  as  she  bends  over  the  child.     Nothing  wrong  can  happen 
with  him  there,  she  feels.     If  the  robbers  were  to  spring  out  from 
yonder  dark  pines,  why,  he  would  jump  down,  and  they  would  all  fly 
before  him  !     The  carriage  rolls  on  through  sleeping  villages,  and  as 
the  old  team  retires  all  in  a  halo  of  smoke,  and  the  fresh  horses 
come  clattering  up  to  their  pole,  Charlotte  sees  a  well-known  white 
face  in  the  gleam  of  the  carriage  lanterns.      Through  the  long 
avenues,  the  great  vehicle  rolls  on  its  course.     The  dawn  peers  over 
the  poplars  :  the  stars  quiver  out  of  sight :  the  sun  is  up  in  the  sky, 
and  the  heaven  is  all  in  a  flame.     The  night  is  over— the  night  of 
nights.     In  all  the  round  world,  whether  lighted  by  stars  or  sun- 
shine, there  were  not  two  people  more  happy  than  these  had  been. 

A  very  short  time  afterwards,  at  the  end  of  October,  our  own 
little  sea-side  sojourn  came  to  an  end.  That  astounding  bill  for 
broken  glass,  chairs,  crockery,  was  paid.  The  London  steamer 
takes  us  all  on  board  on  a  beautiful,  sunny  autumn  evening,  and 
lands  us  at  the  Custom-house  Quay  in  the  midst  of  a  deep,  dun  f<^, 
through  which  our  cabs  have  to  work  their  way  over  greasy  pave- 
ments, and  bearing  two  loads  of  silent  and  terrified  children.  Ah, 
that  return,  if  but  after  a  fortnight's  absence  and  holiday !  Oh,  that' 
heap  of  letters  lying  in  a  ghastly  pile,  and  yet  so  clearly  visible  in 
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tho  dim  twilight  of  master's  study !  Wo  cbeerfolly  breakfast  by 
candlelight  for  tho  first  two  days  after  my  arrival  at  home,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  a  part  of  my  chin  off  because  it  is  too 
dark  to  sliaye  at  nine  o'clock  in  tho  morning. 

^fy  wife  can't  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  laugh  and  be  merry  because 
I  have  met  with  an  accident  which  temporarily  disfigures  me  ?  If 
the  dun  fog  makes  her  jocular,  she  has  a  very  queer  sense  of  humour. 
She  has  a  letter  before  her,  over  which  she  is  perfectly  radiant. 
^Vben  she  is  especially  pleased  I  can  see  by  her  face  and  a  particular 
animation  and  affectionatcncss  towards  tho  rest  of  tho  family.  On 
this  present  morning  her  face  beams  out  of  tho  fog-clouds.  The 
room  is  illuminated  by  it,  and  perhaps  by  the  two  candles  which 
are  placed  ono  on  either  side  of  tho  urn.  The  fire  crackles,  and 
flames,  and  spits  most  cheerfully ;  and  the  sky  without,  which  is  of 
the  hue  of  brown  paper,  seems  to  set  off  tho  brightness  of  the  little 
intc'rior  scene. 

•*  A  letter  from  Charlotte,  papa,"  cries  ono  little  girl,  with  an  air 
of  consequence.  ''  And  a  letter  firom  uncle  Philip,  papa !  "  cries 
nuother;  *'  and  they  liko  Paris  so  much,"  continues  the  littlo 
Ti  porter. 

••  And  there,  sir,  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  "  cries  tho  hdy,  handing  mo 
oTcr  a  letter. 

'•  Mamma  always  told  you  so,"  echoes  tho  child,  with  an  im- 
pt)rtdnt  nod  of  tho  head;  **  and  I  shouldn't  bo  surprised  if  ho. were 
U>  bo  r<-rf/  rich,  should  you,  mamma?"  continues  this  arithmctioian. 

I  would  not  put  Miss  Clfarlottc's  letter  into  print  if  I  could,  for  do 
Toa  know  that  little  person's  grammar  was  frequently  incorrect ;  thero 
were  three  or  four  words  spelt  i^vTongly ;  and  tho  letter  was  so  scored 
and  tnarketl  with  dasht'v  under  rvrri/  other  iroir/,  that  it  is  clear  to  me 
her  education  had  been  neglected  ;  and  as  I  am  very  fond  of  her,  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  fun  of  her.  And  I  can't  print  Mr.  Philip's 
letter,  for  I  haven't  kept  it.  Of  what  uso  keeping  letters  ?  I  say, 
Barn,  bum,  bum.  No  heart-pangs.  No  reproaches.  No  ycstiTday. 
Was  it  happy,  or  miserable  ?  To  think  of  it  is  always  melancholy. 
Go  to !  I  daresay  it  is  the  thought  of  that  f<)<^',  which  is  making 
this  senteneo  so  dismal.  Meanwhile  thero  is  Madam  liaura's  face 
smiling  out  of  the  darkness,  as  pleased  as  may  be ;  and  no  wonder, 
•he  ii  always  happy  when  her  friends  are  so. 

CharK>tte's  letter  contained  a  full  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Baynes  family  at  Madame  Smolensk's  boarding-house,  whero 
thc'T  appear  to  havo  been  really  very  comfortable,  and  to  have  lived 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  As  for  ^Ir.  Philip,  ho  mado  his  way  to  a  crib, 
to  which  his  artist  friends  had  recommended  him,  on  tho  Faubourg 
81.  Qermain  side  of  the  water — the  Hotel  Pous.siu,  in  tho  street  of 
that  xuune,  which  lies,  you  know,  between  the  Mazuriu  Library  and 
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the  Mosee  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  former  days,  jny  gentleman  bid 
lived  in  state  and  bounty  in  the  English  hotels  and  qnaiier.  Nov 
he  found  himself  very  handsomely  lo^ed  for  thirty  francs  per  mootk, 
and  with  five  or  six  pounds,  he  has  repeatedly  said  sinee,  he  eoiU 
carry  through  the  month  very  comfortably.  I  don't  Bay,  my  young 
traveller,  that  you  can  be  so  lucky  now-a-days.  Are  we  not  teUing 
a  story  of  twenty  years  ago  ?  Aye  many.  Ere  steam-coaehes  Ittd 
begun  to  scream  on  French  rails ;  and  when  Louis  Philippe  was  kiBg. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  is  ruined  he  must  needs  fall  in  loii. 
In  order  to  be  near  the  beloved  object,  he  must  needs  follow  her  to 
Paris,  and  give  up  his  promised  studies  for  the  bar  at  hopie ;  where, 
to  do  him  justice,  I  believe  the  fellow  would  never  have  done  aoj 
good.  And  he  has  not  been  in  Paris  a  fortnight  when  that  fantastie 
jade  Fortune,  who  had  seemed  to  fly  away  from  him,  gives  him  a 
smiling  look  of  recognition,  as  if  to  say,  *'  Young  gentleman,  I  hkn 
not  quite  done  with  you." 

The  good  fortune  was  not  much.  Do  not  suppose  that  FUlip 
suddenly  drew  a  twenty- thousand  pound  prize  in  a  lottery.  Bot, 
being  in  much  want  of  money,  he  suddenly  found  himself  enaUed  to 
earn  some  in  a  way  pretty  easy  to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  Philip  found  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mugiisid 
in  a  bewildered  state  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  in  which  city  Mugfiud 
would  never  consent  to  have  a  laqiuiis  de  place ^  being  firmly  con- 
vinced to  the  day  of  his  death  that  he  knew  the  French  lai^goage 
quite  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  conversation.     Philip,  who  had 
ofi«n  visited  Paris  before,  came  to  the  tfid  of  his  friends  is  a  two- 
firanc  dining-house,  which  he  frequented  for  economy's  sake:  and 
they,  because  they  thought  the  banquet  there  provided  not  onlv 
cheap,  but  most  magnificent  and  satisfactory.     He  interpreted  fbar 
them,  and  rescued  them  from  their  perplexity,  whatever  it  was.    He 
treated  them  handsomely  to  cafify  on  the  bullyvard,  as  Mugford  said 
<»i  returning  home  and  in  recounting  the  adventure  to  me.     "  He 
can't  forget  that  he  had  been  a  swell :  and  he  docs  do  things  like  a 
gentleman,  that  Firmin  does.     He  came  back  with  us  to  our  hotel— 
Meurice's,"  said  Mr.  Mugford,  **  and  who  should  drive  into  the  yaid 
and  step  out  of  his  carriage  but  Lord  Ringwood — you  know  Lord 
Bingwood ;  everybody  knows  him  ?   As  he  gets  out  of  his  carriage — 
'  What !  is  that  you,  Philip  ? '  says  his  lordship,  giving  the  young 
fellow  his  hand.    '  Come  and  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  morning.* 
And  away  he  goes  most  friendly." 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  Lord  Bingwood,  whose  instinct  of 
self-preservation  was  strong — who,  I  fear,  was  rather  a  selfish 
nobleman — and  who,  of  late,  as  wc  have  heard,  had  given  orders  to 
refuse  Mr.  Philip  entrance  at  his  door — should  all  of  a  sudden  tun 
round  and  greet  the  young  man  with  cordiality  ?     In  the  first  place, 
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Philip  hid  seTer  troublod  his  lordship's  knocker  at  all :  and  second, 
ms  lack  would  haTO  it,  on  this  very  day  of  their  meeting  his  lordship 
had  been  to  dine  with  that  well-known  Parisian  resident  and  hon 
rirant,  my  Lord  Yiacoont  Trim,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  Sago 
fyUtulg  when  Colonel  Baynes  was  there  with  his  regiment,  the 
gallant  lOOtb.  And  the  general  and  his  old  West  India  goTcmor 
meeting  at  church,  my  Lord  Trim  straightway  asked  General  Baynes 
to  dinner,  where  Lord  Ringwood  was  present,  along  with  other 
diitinguiahed  company,  whom  at  present  we  need  not  particularize. 
Now  it  has  been  said  that  Philip  Ringwood,  my  lord's  brother,  and 
Captain  Baynes  in  early  youth  had  been  close  friends,  and  that  the 
colonel  had  died  in  the  captain's  arms.  liord  Ringwood,  who  had 
an  excellent  memory  when  he  chose  to  use  it,  was  pleased  on  this 
eceaaion  to  remember  General  Baynes  and  his  intimacy  with  his 
brother  in  old  days.  And  of  those  old  times  they  talked;  the 
l^eneral  vaxing  more  eloquent,  I  suppose,  than  his  wont  over  Lord 
Trim's  excellent  wine.  And  in  the  course  of  conversation  Philip 
was  named,  and  the  general,  warm  with  drink,  poured  out  a  most 
enlhnaiastic  enlogium  on  his  young  friend,  and  mentioned  how  noble 
and  self-denying  Philip's  conduct  had  been  in  his  own  case.  And 
perhaps  Lord  Itingwood  was  pleased  at  hearing  these  praises  of  his 
brothers  grandson  ;  and  perhaps  ho  thought  of  old  times,  when  he 
had  a  heart,  and  he  and  his  brother  loved  each  other.  And  though 
he  might  think  Philip  Firmin  an  absurd  young  blockhead  for  giving 
np  any  claims  which  he  might  have  on  General  Ba3mes,  at  any  rate 
I  have  BO  doubt  his  lordship  tliought,  **  Tliis  boy  is  not  likely  to 
come  begging  money  from  me  !  "  Hence,  when  he  drove  back  to  his 
hotel  on  the  very  night  after  this  dinner,  and  in  the  court-yard  saw 
thai  Philip  Firmin,  his  brother's  grandson,  the  heart  of  the  old 
noUsman  was  smitten  with  a  kindly  sentiment,  and  be  bade  Philip 
to  come  and  see  him. 

I  have  described  some  of  Philip's  oddities,  and  amongst  these 
vas  a  very  remarkable  change  in  his  appearance,  which  ensued  very 
speedily  after  his  ruin.  I  know  that  the  greater  number  of  story 
nadcrs  are  young,  and  those  who  are  ever  so  old  remember  that 
their  own  young  days  occurred  but  a  veiy,  very  short  while  ago. 
Don't  jcm  remember,  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  senior,  when 
yon  were  a  junior,  and  actually  rather  pleased  with  now  clothes  ? 
Does  a  new  coat  or  a  waistcoat  cause  you  any  pleasure  now  ?  To  a 
vell-eonsiitnted  middle-aged  gentleman,  I  rather  trust  a  smart  new 
Nii  cansos  a  sensation  of  uneasiness — not  from  the  tightness  of  the 
fit*  which  may  be  a  reason — but  from   the  gloss  and  splendour. 

"Wheii  my  late  kind  friend,  Mrs. ,  gave  mo  tho  emerald  tabinet 

wiUi  the  gold  shamrocks,  I  wore  it  once  to  go  to  liichmond 
with  her;  but  I  buttoned  myself  so  closely  in  an  upper  coat^ 
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that  I  am  sore  nobody  in  the  omnibus  saw  what  a  painted  Test  I  hid 
on.  Gold  sprigs  and  emerald  tabinet,  what  a  gorgeoas  ndment  t  It 
has  formed  for  ten  years  the  chief  ornament  of  my  ward-robe ;  and 
though  I  have  never  dared  to  wear  it  since,  I  always  think  with  a 
secret  pleasure  of  possessing  that  treasure.  Do  women,  when  the? 
are  sixty,  like  handsome  .and  fashionable  attire,  and  a  yonthfid 
appearance  ?  Look  at  Lady  Jezebel's  blushing  cheek,  her  nict 
hair,  her  splendid  garments !  But  this  disquisition  may  be  carried  to 
too  great  a  length.  I  want  to  note  a  fact  which  has  occurred  not 
seldom  in  my  experience — that  men  who  have  been  great  dandies 
will  often  and  suddenly  give  up  their  long -accustomed  splendour  d 
dress,  and  walk  about,  most  happy  and  contented,  with  the  shabbiest 
of  coats  and  hats.  No.  The  majority  of  men  are  not  vain  abost 
their  dress.  For  instance,  within  a  very  few  years,  men  used  to 
have  pretty  feet.  See  in  what  a  resolute  way  they  have  kicked 
their  pretty  boots  off  almost  to  a  man,  and  wear  great,  thi^. 
formless,  comfortable  walking  boots,  of  shape  scarcely  more  gracefol 
than  a  tub  t 

\Mi6n  Philip  Firmin  first  came  on  the  town  there  were  dandies 
still ;  there  were  dazzling  waistcoats  of  velvet  and  brocade,  and  tiH 
stocks  with  cataracts  of  satin ;  there  were  pins,  studs,  neck-chains, 
I  know  not  what  fantastic  splendours  of  youth.     His  varnished  boots 
grew  upon  forests  of  trees.     He  had  a  most  resplendent  silver-gilt 
diessing-case,  presented  to  him  by  his  father  (for  which,  it  is  tne, 
the  doctor  neglected  to  pay,  leaving  that  duty  to  his  son).     '<  It  is  a 
mere  ceremony,"  said  the  worthy  doctor,  ''  a  cumbrous  thing  yoa 
may  fancy  at  first ;  but  take  it  about  with  you.     It  looks  well  on  a 
man's   dressing-table  at  a   country  house.     It  poses  a  man,  yoa 
understand.     I  have  known  women  come  in  and  peep  at  it.     A  tnfle 
yo'.'  may  say,  my  boy  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  flinging  any  chance  in 
lift  Away  7  "     Now,  when  misfortune  came,  young  Philip  flung  away 
all  these  magnificent  follies.     He  wrapped  himself  rirtute  sud  ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  a  more  queer-looking  fellow  than  friend  Philip 
seldom  walked  the  pavement  of  London  or  Paris.     He  could  not 
wear  the  nap  off  all  his  coats,  or  rub  his  elbows  into  rags  in  six 
months ;  but,  as  he  would  say  of  himself  with  much  simplicity,  "I 
do  think  I  run  to  seed  more  quickly  than  any  fellow  I  ever  knew. 
All  my  socks  in  holes,  Mrs.  Pendennis ;  all  my  shirt-buttons  gone,  I 
give  you  my  word.     I  don't  know  how  the  things  hold  together,  ud 
why  they  don't  tumble  to  pieces.     I  suspect  I  must  have  a  bad 
laundress."     Suspect !     My  children  used  to  laugh  and  crow  as  they 
sowed  buttons  on  to  him.     As  for  the  Little  Sister,  she  broke  into 
his  apartments  in  his  absence,  and  said  that  it  turned  her  hair  grey 
to  see  the  state  of  his  poor  wardrobe.    I  believe  that  Mrs.  Brandon  pot 
surreptitious  linen  into  his  drawers.     He  did  not  know.     He  mm 
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he  skirts  iu  a  contonted  spirit.  Tho  glossy  boots  began  to  crack  and 
hen  to  burst,  and  Philip  wore  them  with  perfect  equanimity.  Whore 
rere  the  beantifal  lavender  and  lemon  gloves  of  last  year  ?  His 
^at  naked  hands  (with  which  ho  gesticolates  so  grandly)  were  as 
>rown  as  an  Indian's  now.  We  had  liked  him  heartily  in  his  days 
>f  splendour ;  wo  loved  him  now  in  his  threadbare  suit. 

I  can  fancy  the  young  man  striding  into  tho  room  where  his  lord- 
ihip*8  guests  were  assembled.  In  tho  presence  of  great  or  small, 
Philip  has  always  been  entirely  unconcerned,  and  ho  is  one  of  the 
balf-dozcn  men  I  have  seen  in  my  life  upon  whom  rank  made  no 
impression.  It  appears  that,  on  occasion  of  this  breakfast,  there 
verc  one  or  two  dandies  present  who  were  aghast  at  Philip's  freedom 
oi  behaviour.  He  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  famous  French 
statesman  ;  contradicted  him  with  much  encrg}'  in  his  own  language  ; 
End  when  tho  statesman  asked  whether  monsieur  was  membro  du 
Parlemcnt  ?  Philip  burst  into  ono  of  his  roars  of  laughter,  which 
ftlmost  breaks  the  glasses  on  a  table,  and  said,  *'  Je  suis  jour- 
ualistc,  monsieur,  a  vos  ordrcs !  "  Young  Timbury,  of  tho  Embassy, 
was  aghast  at  Philip's  insolence ;  and  Dr.  Botts,  his  lordship's  tra- 
velling physician,  looked  at  him  with  a  terrified  face.  A  bottle  of 
claret  was  brought,  which  almost  all  tho  gentlemen  present  began  to 
swallow,  until  Philip,  tasting  his  glass,  called  out,  **  Faugh.  It's 
corked  I  **  **  So  it  is,  and  very  badly  corked,"  growls  my  lord,  with 
ono  of  bis  usual  oaths.  *'  Why  didn't  some  of  you  fellows  speak  ? 
Do  yoa  like  corked  wine  ?  ^*  There  wero  gallant  fellows  round  that 
table  who  would  have  drunk  corked  black  dose,  had  his  lordship  pro- 
fessed to  like  senna.  The  old  host  was  tickled  and  amused.  *'  Your 
mother  was  a  quiet  soul,  and  your  father  used  to  bow  like  a  dancing- 
master.  Y'ou  ain't  much  liko  him.  I  dine  at  homo  most  da  vs. 
Leave  word  in  tho  morning  with  my  people,  and  conio  when  you  like, 
Philip/*  he  growled.  A  part  of  this  news  Philip  narrated  to  us  in 
his  letter,  and  other  part  was  given  verbally  by  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Mug- 
fold  on  their  return  to  London.  '*  I  tell  you,  sir,"  says  Mugford, 
^*  he  has  been  taken  by  tho  hand  by  some  of  the  tiptop  people,  and  I 
iksve  booked  him  at  threo  guineas  a  week  for  a  letter  to  the  Pall  Mail 
Uazetter 

And  this  was  tho  cause  of  my  wife's  exultation  and  triumphant 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  "  Philip's  foot  was  on  the  ladder ;  and  who  so 
capable  of  mounting  to  tho  t(»p  ?  When  happiness  and  a  fond  and 
lovt'ly  girl  wero  waiting  for  him  there,  would  ho  lose  lu'art,  spuro 
exertion,  or  be  afraid  to  climb  7  He  had  no  truer  well-wishir  than 
myself,  and  no  friend  who  liked  him  better,  though,  I  daresay,  many 
admired  him  much  more  than  I  did.  But  these  were  women  for  the 
most  part ;  and  women  become  so  absurdly  unjust  and  partial  to 
ptrsoQS  whom  they  love,  when  these  latter  are  in  mii^fortuue,  that  I 
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am  surprised  Mr.  Philip  did  not  quite  lose  his  hemd  in  bis  poreitT, 
Trith  Buch  fond  flatterers  and  sycophants  round  aboot  him.  WoU 
joa  gmdgo  him  the  consolation  to  be  had  from  these  sweei  naa  d 
adversity  ?  Many  a  heart  would  be  hardened  bat  for  the  bicmij 
of  past  grieilB ;  when  eyes,  now  ayerted,  perhaps,  were  fall  of  fffB> 
pathy,  and  hands,  now  cold,  were  eager  to  soothe  and  sueeoiir. 


CHAPTER  XDl. 

QU'OX   EST   BIEN   A   TIKGT   AXS. 


In  an  old  album,  which  wo  have  at  home,  a  firiend  has  made 
sketches  of  Philip,  Charlotte,  and  all  our  family  oirele.     To  at  oU- 
sters  the  days  we  are  describing  seem  bat  as  yesterday ;  yet  aslkok 
at  the  drawings  and  recal  my  Mend,  and  ourselves,  and  the  habiti  it 
which  we  were  dressed  some  twenty  years  since,  I  ean*t  but  tUnk 
what  a  commotion  we  should  create  were  we  to  enter  oar  own  or  oir 
neighbour's  drawing-room  in  those  garments  which  appeared  perfeeitp 
becoming  in  the  year  1810.     What  would  be  a  woman  without  t 
crinoline  petticoat,  for  example  ?   an  olject  ridieuloos,  balefid,  I 
suppose  hardly  proper.     What  would  you  think  of  a  hero  who  von 
a  large  high  black- satin  stock  cascading  over  a  figured  silk  wiist- 
coat ;  and  a  blue  dress-coat,  with  brass  buttons,  mayhap  ?    If  t 
person  so  attired  came  up  to  ask  you  to  dance,  could  yon  leftiii 
Irom  laughing  ?     Time  was,  when  young  men  so  deconted  hni 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  damsels  who  had  never 'beheld  hooped  petti- 
coats, except  in  their  grandmothers*  portraits.     Persons  who  Ikm- 
ished  in  the  first  part  of  the  century  never  thought  to  see  the  hnopi 
of  our  ancestors*  age  rolled  downwards  to  our  contemporaries  sal 
children.    Did  we  ever  imagine  that  a  period  woald  arrive  whan  on 
joung  men  would  part  their  hair  down  the  middle,  and  wear  a  paeei 
of  tape  for  a  neckcloth  ?    As  soon  should  we  have  thought  of  tbtir 
dyeing  their  bodies  with  woad,  and  arraying  themselves  like  aaeiai 
Britons.     So  the  ages  have  their  dress  and  undress  ;  and  the  genlb- 
men  and  ladies  of  Victorians  time  are  satisfied  with  their  m^wwww  of 
raiment;  as  no  doubt  in  Boadicea*s  court  they  looked  rshmnMiig 
tattooed  and  painted  blue. 

The  times  of  which  we  write,  the  times  of  Louis  Philips  te 
king,  are  so  altered  from  the  present,  that  when  Philip  Firmin  wait 
to  Paris  it  was  absolutely  a  cheap  place  to  live  in ;  and  he  has  oAem 
bragged  in  subsequent  days  of  having  lived  well  during  a  moioih  te 
five  pounds,  and  bought  a  neat  waistcoat  with  a  part  of  the  money; 
**  A  capital  bedroom,  au  premier,  for  a  frank  a  day,  sir,*'  he  wooli 
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cbD  mil  persons  to  remark,  "  a  bedroom  as  good  as  yours,  my  lord, 
at  Meiuice*s.  Very  good  tea  or  cofibo  breakfast,  twenty  iraucs  a 
Bontli,  with  lots  of  bread  and  batter.  Twenty  francs  a  month  for 
vashing,  and  fifty  for  dinner  and  pocket-money — ^tbat^s  about  the 
figure.  The  dinner,  I  own,  is  shy,  unless  I  come  and  dine  with  my 
iiiends;  and  then  I  make  up  for  banyan  days/'  And  so  saying 
Philip  would  call  out  for  more  truffled  partridges,  or  afiably  filled  his 
goblet  with  my  Lord  Kingwood's  best  Sillery.  **  At  those  shops,'* 
he  would  observe,  ''  where  I  dine,  I  have  beer :  I  can*t  stand  the 
wino.  And  you  see,  I  can't  go  to  the  cheap  English  ordinaries,  of 
which  there  are  many,  because  English  gentlemen's  sen'ants  are 
there,  you  know,  and  it's  not  pleasant  to  sit  with  a  fellow  who  waits 
on  yon  the  day  after." 

'*  Oh !  the  English  servants  go  to  the  cheap  ordinaries,  do  they  ?  '* 
asks  my  lord,  greatly  amused,  "  and  you  drink  bi^re  de  Man  at  the 
chop  where  yon  dine  ?  " 

**  And  dine  very  badly,  too,  I  can  tell  yon.  Always  come  away 
hungry.  GiTe  me  some  champagne — the  dry,  if  you  please.  They 
mix  very  well  together — sweet  and  dry.  Did  you  ever  dine  at 
Flicot«aa*0,  Mr.  Pecker  ?  " 

«<  /  dine  at  one  of  vour  horrible  two-franc  houses  !  *'  cries  Mr. 
Pecker,  with  a  look  of  terror.  '*  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  there  are 
actnally  houses  where  people  dine  for  two  fnincs  ?  " 

"  Two  francs !  Soventoen  sous  !  "  bawls  out  Mr.  Fimiin.  **  The 
■OBp,  the  beef,  the  rOti,  the  salail,  the  dessert,  and  the  whi toy-brown 
bnad  at  discretion.  It's  not  a  good  dinner,  certuiuly — hi  fact,  it  is 
a  dreadful  had  one.  But  to  dine  so  would  do  sume  fellows  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

"  What  do  you  pny,  Pecker  ?  Flicoteau*s.  SeTenteen  sous. 
Well  make  a  little  party  and  tr}*,  and  Firniin  shall  do  the  honours 
of  hk  restaurant,"  says  my  lord,  with  a  grin. 

••  Ifercy  !  "  gasps  Mr.  Pcekor. 

**  I  had  rather  dine  here,  if  you  please,  my  lord,"  says  the  young 
This  is  cheaper,  and  certuiuly  better." 

Hy  kid's  doctor,  and  many  of  the  guests  at  his  table,  my  lord  s 
I,  flatterern,  and  htl  captains,  looked  aghast  at  the  fn^edom 
«f  the  jooDg  fellow  in  the  shabby  coat.  If  they  dared  to  be  familiar 
with  their  host,  there  came  a  scowl  over  that  noble  countenance 
.  which  was  awful  to  face.  Thov  drank  his  corked  wine  in  meekness 
«f  ipirit.  They  laughed  at  his  jokes  trembling.  One  nftiT  another, 
ihflj  were  the  objects  of  his  satire  ;  and  each  ^Tinned  piteously,  as  he 
took  hit  torn  of  punishment.  Some  dinners  are  dear,  though  they 
oiMt  nethiDg.  At  some  great  tables  are  not  toads  ser\-ed  along  with 
iho  oMm?  Yes,  and  many  amateurs  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  dish. 
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How  do  Parisians  live  at  all  ?  is  a  quesUon  whicli  lias  often  set 
mc  wondering.     How  do  men,  in  public  offices,  with  fifteen  tlhoiuiBl 
francs,  let  ns  say,  for  a  salar}* — and  this,  for  a  French  official,  is  a  lii^ 
salary — ^livo  in  handsome  apartments;  give  genteel  entertainmeDts ; 
clothe  themselyes  and   their  families  with  much  more  sampkoofls 
raiment  than  English  people  of  the  same  station  can  afford ;  taketfaor 
conutr}'  holiday,  a  six  weeks*  sojourn  mix  eau.r ;  and  appear  cheafbl 
and  to  want  for  nothing  ?     Paterfamilias,  with  six  hnmhred  a  yearii 
London,  knows  what  a  straitened  life  his  is,  with  rent  high,  ml 
beef  at  a  shilling  a  pound.     AVell,  in  Paris,  rent  is  higher,  anl 
meat  is  dearer ;  and  vet  madame  is  richlv  dressed  when  von  see 
her ;  monsieur  has  always  a  little  money  in  his  pocket  for  his  chb 
or  his  cafe ;  and  something  is  pretty  surely  put  away  eveiy  yen 
for  the  marriage  portion  of  the  young  folks.     **  Sir,"  Philip  us^to 
say,  describing  this  period  of  his  life,  on  which  and  on  most  snh- 
jects  regarding  himself,  by  the  way,  he  was  wont  to  be  very  eloqiient, 
*^  when  my  income  was  raised  to  tive  thousand  francs  a  year,  I  giie 
you  my  word  I  was  considered  to  be  rich  by  my  French  acquaintance. 
I  gave  four  sous  to  the  waiter  at  our  dining>place : — in  that  respect 
I  was  always  ostentatious : — and  I  believe  they  called  me  Milor. 
I  should  have  been  poor  in  the  Hue  de  la  Paix  :  but  I  was  wealthy 
in  the  Luxembourg  quarter.     Don't  tell  mo   about  poverty,  or! 
Poverty  is  a  bully  if  you   are   afraid   of  her,  or  truckle  to  her. 
Poverty  is  good-natured  enough  if  you  meet  her  like  a  man.    Yob 
saw  how  my  poor  old  father  was  afraid  of  her,  and  thought  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end  if  Dr.  Firmin  did  not  keep  his  bntler, 
and  his  footman,  and  his  fine  house,  and  fine  chariot  and  horses? 
He  was  a  poor  man,  if  you  please.     He  must  have  suffered  agomes 
in  his  struggles  to  make  both  ends  meet.     £ver}'thing  he  bought 
must  have  cost  him  twice  the  honest  price ;  and  when  I  think  of 
nights  that  must  have  been  passed  without  sleep — of  that  proud  msn 
having  to  smirk  and  cringe  before  creditors — to  coax  butchers,  oy 
George,  and  wheedle  tailors — I  pity  him  :  I  can't  bo  angry  any  more. 
That  man  has  suffereil  enough.     As  for  me,  haven't  you  remarked 
that  since  I  have  not  a  guinea  in  the  world,  I  swagger,  and  am  t 
much  greater  swell  than  before  ?  "     And  the  truth  is,  that  a  Prince 
Koyal  could  not  have  called  for  his  (fens  ^lith  a  more  magnificent  air 
than  Mr.  Philip  when  he  summoned  the  waiter,  and  paid  for  his 
jiclit  irrre.  • 

Talk  of  poverty,  indeed !  That  period,  Philip  vows,  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life.  He  liked  to  tell  in  afler  days  of  the  choice 
acquaintance  of  Bohemians  which  he  had  formed.  Their  jug,  he 
said,  though  it  contained  but  small  beer,  was  always  full.  Their 
tobacco,  though  it  bore  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  caporal,  was 
plentiful  and  fragrant.     He  knew  some  admirable  medical  students; 
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who  only  wanted  talent  and  indostry  to  be  at  the  height 
)fession;  and  one  or  two  of  the  magnates  of  his  oiyn 
newspaper  correspondents,  whose  houses  and  tables  were 
L  It  was  wonderful  what  secrets  of  politics  ho  learned 
tted  to  his  own  paper.  He  pnrsned  French  statesmen  of 
irith  prodigious  eloquence  and  Tigour.  At  the  expense  of 
g  he  was  wonderfully  witty  and  sarcastical.  He  reyiewed 
»f  Europe,  settled  the  destinies  of  Russia,  denounced  the 
rriages,  disposed  of  the  Pope,  and  advocated  the  liberal 
ance,  with  an  untiring  eloquence.  **  Absinthe  used  to  bo 
or,'*  80  ho  was  good  enough  to  tell  his  friends.  *'  It 
ink  run,  and  imparts  a  fine  eloquence  to  the  style. 
I  us,  how  I  would  belabour  that  poor  Eling  of  the  French 
influence  of  absinthe,  in  that  cafe  opposite  the  Bourse 
«d  to  make  my  letter !  Who  knows,  sir,  perhaps  the 
'  those  letters  precipitated  the  fall.of  the  Bourbon  dynasty ! 
d  an  office,  Gilligan,  of  the  Century,  and  I  used  to  do  our 
hat  cafe ;  wo  compared  notes  and  pitched  into  each  other 

t  of  the  Century,  and  Firmin  of  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette, 
ret,  vcr}'  minor  personages  amongst  the  London  newspaper 
tnts.  Their  seniors  of  the  daily  press  had  handsome 
,  gave  sumptuous  dinners,  were  closeted  with  ministers* 

and  entortaiued  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
jerfectly  easy  terms  with  himself  and  the  world,  swagger- 
ho  Embassy  balls — Philip,  the  friend  and  relative  of  Lord 
-was  viewed  by  his  professional  seniors  and  superiors  with 
favour,  which  was  not  certainly  turned  on  all  gentlemen 
is  calling.  Certainly  poor  Gilligan  was  never  asked  to 
ers,  which  some  of  the  newspaper  ambassadors  gave, 
ilip  was  received  not  inhospitably.  Gilligan  received  but 
Jder  at  Mrs.  Morning  Messenger  s  Thursdays ;  and  as  for 
d  to  dinner,  **  Bedad,  that  fellow  Firmin  has  an  air  with 
will  earn*  him  through  anywhere !  "  Phil's  brother  corre- 
imed.  **  lie  seems  to  patronize  an  ambassador  when  he 
nd  s])eaks  to  him  ;  and  ho  says  to  a  secretary,  *  My  good 
your  ma.^trr  that  Mr.  Firmin,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette, 
ee  him,  and  will  thank  him  to  step  over  to  the  Cafe  do  la 

I  di)u't  think  Philip  for  his  part  would  have  seen  much 
surprise  in  a  minister  stepping  over  to  6|)eak  to  him.  To 
i  were  alik<',  great  and  small :  and  it  is  recorded  of  him 
,  on  one  occasion.  Lord  liingwood  paid  him  a  visit  at 
^  in  the  Faulmurg  St.  Gennaiu,  Philip  affably  ofiered 
ip  a  eormt  of  fried  potatoes,  with  which,  and  plen- 
io  of  course,  Philip  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends  were 
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regaling  iliemselTes  when  Lord  Kingwood  chanced  to  call  on  Ui 
kinsman. 

A  crast  and  a  carafon  of  small  beer,  a  correspondence  vitt  t 
weekly  paper,  and  a  remnneration  such  as  that  we  hiftTe  mentioMi— 
was  Philip  Firmin  to  look  for  no  more  than  this  pittance,  and  net  h 
seek  for  more  permanent  and  lacrative  employment?  Some  of  la  . 
friends  at  home  were  rather  vexed  at  what  Philip  chose  to  coodkt 
his  good  fortune ;  namely,  his  connection  with  the  newspaper  aai 
the  small  stipend  it  gave  him.  He  might  qnarrel  with  his  emjdojir 
any  day.  Indeed  no  man  was  more  likely  to  fling  his  bread  aai 
batter  out  of  window  than  "Mr,  Philip.  He  was  losing  precioiis  tiae 
at  the  bar;  where  he,  as  hundreds  of  other  poor  gentlemen  had  tee 
before  him,  might  make  a  career  for  himself.  For  what  are  eokniei 
made  ?  AVhy  do  bankmptcies  occur  ?  Why  do  people  break  tie 
peace  and  quarrel  with  policemen,  but  that  barristers  may  be  en- 
ployed  as  judges,  commissioners,  magistrates  ?  A  repooier  to  a 
newspaper  remains  all  his  life  a  newspaper  reporter.  I^ilip,  if  he 
would  but  help  himself,  had  friends  in  the  world  who  rai^  tii. 
effectually  to  adyance  him.  So  it  was  we  pleaded  with  him,  in  ile 
language  of  moderation,  urging  the  dictates  of  conunon  sense.  As 
if  moderation  and  common  sense  could  be  got  to  move  that  mole  of 
a  Philip  Firmin ;  as  if  any  persuasion  of  ours  could  induce  him  to  de 
anything  but  what  he  liked  to  do  best  himself  t 

"  That  ifou  should  be  worldly,  my  poor  fellow  "  (so  Philip  wrote 
to  his  present  biographer) — *^  that  you  should  be  thinking  of  money 
and  the  main  chance,  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me.  Yon  km 
suffered  under  that  curse  of  manhood,  that  destroyer  of  generootj  ii 
the  mind,  that  parent  of  selfishness — a  little  fortune.  Yon  bife 
your  wretched  hundreds  "  (my  candid  correspondent  stated  the  sbb 
correctly  enongh ;  and  I  wish  it  wero  double  or  treble  ;  but  that  ii 
not  hero  the  point :)  '^paid  quarterly.  The  miserable  pittance  mmbe 
your  whole  existence.  It  preTents  freedom  of  thought  and  actioiL 
It  makes  a  screw  of  a  man  who  is  certainly  not  without  genenof 
impulses,  as  I  know,  my  poor  old  Harpagon :  for  hast  then  not  offenA 
to  open  thy  purse  to  me  ?  I  tell  you  I  am  sick  of  the  way  in  irhank 
people  in  London,  especially  good  people,  think  about  money.  Tot 
live  up  to  your  income's  edge.  You  are  miserably  poor.  Yon  bng 
and  flatter  yourselves  that  you  owe  no  man  anything:  bnt  joor 
estate  has  creditors  upon  it  as  insatiable  as  any  usurer,  and  as  hud 
as  any  bailiff.  You  call  me  reckless,  and  prodigal,  and  idle,  and  aQ 
sorts  of  names,  because  I  live  in  a  single  room,  do  as  little  work  as  I 
can,  and  go  about  with  holes  in  my  boots :  and  you  flatter  yoarself 
you  are  prudent,  because  you  have  a  genteel  house,  a  grave  flunkej 
out  of  livery,  and  two  greengrocers  to  wait  when  you  give  your  half- 
dozen  dreary  dinner-parties.     Wretched  man!     You  are  a  dave: 
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not  a  man.  Yoa  ore  a  pauper,  with  a  good  honsc  and  good  clothes. 
Yon  arc  so  miserably  pradcnt,  that  all  Toar  money  is  spent  for  yoa, 
except  the  few  wretched  shillings  which  yoa  allow  yourself  for  pocket- 
money.  Yon  tremble  at  the  expense  of  a  cab.  I  belicTo  you  actually 
look  at  half-a-erown  before  you  spend  it.  Tho  landlord  is  your 
master.  The  liyery-stablekeeper  is  your  master.  A  train  of  ruthless, 
nseleas  servants  are  your  pitiless  creditors,  to  whom  you  havo  to  pay 
exorbitant  dividends  every  day.  I,  with  a  hole  in  my  elbow,  who 
live  upon  a  shilling  dinner,  and  walk  on  cracked  boot- soles,  am  called 
extravagant,  idle,  reckless,  I  don't  know  what ;  while  you,  forsooth, 
eonsider  yourself  prudent.  Miserable  delusion !  You  are  flinging 
away  heaps  of  money  on  useless  flunkeys,  on  useless  maid- servants, 
on  useless  lodgings,  on  useless  finon- — and  you  say,  *  Poor  Phil  t 
what  a  0ad  idler  he  is !  how  he  flin^n;  himself  awav !  in  what  a 
wretched,  disreputable  manner  he  lives  ! '  Poor  Phil  is  as  rich  as 
yon  are,  ibr  he  has  enough,  and  is  content.  Poor  Phil  can  aiTord  to 
be  idle,  and  you  ean*t.  You  must  work  in  order  to  keep  that  great 
hulking  footman,  that  great  rawboned  cook,  that  army  of  babbling 
narserv-maids,  and  I  don't  know  what  more.  And  if  vou  choose  to 
submit  to  the  slavery  and  degradation  inseparable  from  your  con- 
dition;— the  wretched  inspection  of  candle-ends,  which  you  call 
urder; — the  mean  self-denials,  which  you  must  daily  practis*; — I  pity 
you,  and  don't  quarrel  with  you.  But  I  wish  yuu  would  nut  be  so 
insufierably  virtuous,  and  ready  with  your  blame  and  pity  for  wit*.  If 
I  am  happy,  pray  need  you  bo  disquieted  ?  Suppose  I  prefer  inde- 
pendence, and  shabby  hnoU  ?  Are  not  these  better  than  to  be  pinched 
by  year  abominable  varnished  conventionalism,  and  to  bo  denied  tho 
liberty  of  free  action  ?  ^fy  p^wr  fellow,  I  pity  you  from  my  heart ; 
and  it  grieves  mo  to  think  Iiuw  those  fine  honest  children — honest, 
and  hearty,  and  frank,  and  open  as  yet — arc  to  lose  their  natural 
good  qualities,  and  to  be  swathed  and  swaddled,  and  stifled  out  of 
health  and  honcstv  bv  that  obstinate  worldling;  their  father.  Don't 
tell  m€  about  tho  world,  I  know  it.  People  sacrifice  tho  next  world 
to  it,  and  are  all  the  while  proud  of  their  prudence.  Loiik  at  my 
miserable  relations,  bteepcd  in  respectability.  Look  at  my  father. 
There  is  a  chance  for  him,  now  he  is  doi^-n  and  in  poverty.  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  him,  containin'^  more  of  that  dread lul  worldly  advice 
which  yon  Pharisees  give.  If  it  weren't  f«T  Lanra  and  the  chiKlrcn, 
sir,  I  heartily  wish  you  were  mined  like  your  aflVrtionate — P.  F. 

••  X.B.,  P.S. — Oh,  Pen  !  I  am  so  happy !  She  is  snrh  a  little 
darling!  I  bathe  in  her  innoc<  nee,  sir  !  I  strengthen  myself  in  her 
purity.  I  kneel  before  her  sweet  goodness  and  unconsciousness  of 
guile.  I  walk  from  my  r«>om,  and  pcc  her  ever}-  moniing  before  seven 
u'cloek.  I  seo  her  everv  afternoon.  She  loves  vou  and  I^iura. 
And  yoa  love  her,  don't  you  ?    And  to  think  that  six  mouths  ago  I 
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was  going  to  marrr  a  woman  witkoat  a  heart  I  Why,  dr,  Uessings  be 
on  the  poor  old  father  for  spending  onr  money,  and  reselling  me  fron 
that  horrible  fate !  I  might  have  been  like  that  fellow  in  the  Anbia 
Niifhts,  who  married  Amina — the  respectable  woman,  who  dined 
upon  grains  of  rice,  but  supped  upon  cold  dead  body.  Was  it  luit 
worth  all  the  money  I  ever  was  heir  to,  to  have  escaped  from  tint 
ghoul  ?  Lord  Kingwood  says  he  thinks  I  was  well  out  of  that.  He 
calls  people  by  Anglo-Saxon  names,  and  uses  very  expressive  mozio- 
syllables ;  and  of  aunt  Twysdcn,  of  uncle  Twysden,  of  the  girls,  and 
their  brother,  he  speaks  in  a  way  which  makes  me  see  he  has  come 
to  just  conclusions  about  them. 

"  P.S.  No.  2.— Ah  Pen  !  She  is  such  a  darling.  I  think  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world.*' 

And  this  was  what  came  of  being  ruined !  A  scapegrace,  Tko, 
v.'hcn  he  had  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket,  was  ill-tempered,  im- 
perious, and  discontented;  now  that  he  is  not  worth  twopence, 
declares  himself  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world  !  Do  you  remember, 
my  dear,  how  he  used  to  grumble  at  our  claret,  and  what  wry  fiiees 
he  made,  when  there  was  onlv  cold  meat  for  dinner  ?  The  wretch 
is  absolutelv  contented  with  bread  and  cheese  and  small-beer— even 
that  bad  beer  which  they  have  in  Paris  ! 

Now  and  again,  at  this  tune,  and  as  our  mutual  avocations  per- 
mitted, I  saw  Philip's  friend,  the  Little  Sister.  He  wrote  to  her 
dutifully  from  time  to  time.  He  told  her  of  his  love  affair  with  Miss 
Charlotte ;  and  my  wife  and  I  could  console  Caroline,  by  assuriog 
her  that  this  time  the  young  man's  heart  was  given  to  a  worthy 
mistress.  I  say,  console,  for  the  news,  after  all,  was  sad  for  her. 
lu  the  little  chamber  which  she  always  kept  ready  for  him,  he 
would  he  awake,  and  think  of  some  one  dearer  to  him  than  a  hundred 
poor  Carolines.  She  would  devise  something  that  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  young  lady.  At  Christmas  time  there  come  to  Miss 
Baynes  a  wonderfully  worked  cumbric  pocket-handkerchief,  with 
"  Charlotte  "  most  beautifully  embroidered  in  the  comer.  It  was 
tliis  poor  widow's  mite  of  love  and  tenderness  which  she  meeklj 
laid  down  in  the  place  where  she  worshipped.  **  And  I  have  six  for 
him,  too,  ma'am,"  Mrs.  Brandon  told  my  wife.  "  Poor  fellow ! 
His  shirts  was  in  a  dreadfol  way  when  he  went  away  from  here,  and 
that  you  know,  ma'am."  So  you  see  this  wayfarer,  having  HdlcD 
among  undoubted  thieves,  yet  found  many  kind  souls  to  relieve  him, 
and  many  a  good  Samaritan  ready  with  his  twopence,  if  need  were. 

The  reason  why  Philip  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  of 
course  you  understand.  French  people  are  very  early  risers  ;  and, 
at  the  little  hotel  where  Mr.  Philip  lived,  the  whole  crew  of  the 
house  were  up  hours  before  lazy  English  masters  and  servants  think 
of  stirring.     At  ever  so  early  an  hour  Phil  had  a  fine  bowl  of  coffee 
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k  anil  brand  for  bis  breakfast ;  aaA  he  vraa  striding  down  tu 
[nralides,  and  acroEs  tbe  bridge  to  the  Cbnmps  Elys^ea,  and  the 
i8  of  biB  pipe  preoedeil  liim  witb  a  plessant  odoor.  And  a  short 
■  afier  paseing  the  Rond  Point  in  tbo  Elysian  fields,  vboro  uu 
^  fountain  was  flingbg  up  showers  of  diamonds  to  the  sky, — 
i,  I  say,  leaving  the  Elond  Point  on  his  right,  and  passing  nnder 
tageons  groves  in  the  dii-ectiou  of  tlie  pi-eaent  Castlo  of  Flowers, 
^lulip  would  ECO  a  little  person.  Sometimes  a  young  sister  or 
:  came  mth  the  little  person.  Sometimes  only  a  blush 
1(1  oo  ber  cheek,  and  a  sweet  smile  beamed  in  bcr  face  as  she 
b  Ibrwsrd  to  greet  him.  For  the  angela  were  scarce  purer  than 
^Toimg  maid ;  and  Una  was  no  more  a&aid  of  the  lion,  than 
nlotto  of  ber  companion  with  the  lond  voice  and  the  tawny  mane. 
laid  not  have  envied  that  reprobate's  lot  who  should  have  dared 
n  donbtfnl  word  to  this  Una :  but  the  truth  is,  she  never 
<if  danger,  or  met  with  auy.  The  workmen  were  going  to 
>'Mit;  the  dandies  were  aslcop;  and  considering  their  ago, 
ui  iliL^  i-clat  ion  ship  in  wbicb  they  stood  to  one  another,  I  am  not 
d  at  Philip  for  announcing  that  this  was  the  happiest  time 
In  later  days,  when  two  gentlemen  of  mature  age 
<  be  in  Paris  together,  what  must  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  do 
it  npan  walking  me  sentimentally  to  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
ing  at  an  old  bouse  there,  a  rather  shabby  old  house  in  a 
'•  That  was  the  pkce,"  sighs  he.  "  That  was  Madame  de 
i'a.  That  was  the  window,  the  third  one,  with  the  green 
By  Jove,  air,  how  happy  and  bow  miserable  I  have  been 
a  blind !  "  And  my  fri^d  shakes  bis  largo  fist  at 
t  dilapidated  mansion,  whence  Madame  de  Smolensk 
lera  liavo  long  since  depai'tod. 

it  baroness  had  engaged  In  ber  enterprise  with  insnffi- 
tal,  or  cgndncted  it  with  Each  liberality  that  her  profits 
1  op  by  her  boarders.     I  coold  tell  dreadful  stories  im- 
10  baroness's  moral  character.     People  said  she  had  no 
e  title  of  baroness  at  all,  or  to  the  noble  foreign  name  of 
People  are  still  alive  who  knew  bcr  nnder  a  different 
Its  baroness  herself  was  what  some  amateurs  call  a  fine 
I,  especially  at  dimter-ttinc,  when  she  appeared  in  black  satin 
''i  elieeks  that  blushed  up  as  far  as  the   eyelids.     In  her 
morning,  she  was  perhaps  the  reverse  of  fine.     Con- 
e  round  at  night,  in  the  forenoon  appeared  lean  and 
roBCs  only  bloomed  hnlf-an-hour  before  diuncr-tima 
;h  was  quite  yellow  until  five  o'clock.     I  am  sure  it 
f  elderly  and  ill-complesioned  jieople  to  supply  the 
iBOTJuundice,  and  present  to  uur  view  a  figure  blooming 
'a  place  of  an  otijact  faded  and  withered.     Do  vou 
U 
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quarrel  with  your  opposite  neighbour  for  painting  his  house  front  or 
patting  roses  in  his  balcony  ?  Yon  are  rather  fhAnlcfhl  for  tbe 
adornment.  Madame  de  Smolepsk^s  front  was  so  deeonted  d 
afternoons.  Geranimns  were  set  pleasantly  nnder  those  first-flov 
windows,  her  eyes.  Carcel  lamps  beamed  from  those  windofwi: 
lamps  which  she  had  trimmed  with  her  own  scissors,  and  into  wUdi 
that  poor  widow  poured  the  oil  which  she  got  somehow  and  anjhov. 
When  the  dingy  breakfast  papillotes  were  cast  of  an  aflemooii,  wkt 
beantiful  black  carls  appeared  round  her  brow !  The  dingy  papiDola 
were  put  away  in  the  drawer :  the  peignoir  retired  to  its  hook  belud 
the  door :  the  satin  raiment  came  forth,  the  shining,  the  ancient,  thft 
well-kept,  the  well- wadded :  and  at  the  same  moment  the  woit^ 
woman  took  that  smile  out  of  some  cunning  box  on  her  scanty  toikt- 
table — ^that  smile  which  she  wore  all  the  evening  along  with  the  leet 
of  her  toDette,  and  took  out  of  her  mouth  when  she  went  to  bed,  and 
to  think — to  think  how  both  ends  were  to  be  made  to  meet. 

Philip  said  he  respected  and  admired  that  woman  :  and  wmthj 
of  respect  she  was  in  her  way.     She  painted  her  fJEice  and  grinned  id 
poverty.     She  laughed  and  rattled  with  care  gnawing  at  her  side. 
She  had  to  coax  the  milkman  out  of  his  human  kindness :  to  poar 
oil — his  own  oil — ^upon  the  stormy  cpicier's  soul :  to  melt  the  butter- 
man  :  to  tap  the  wine- merchant :  to  mollify  the  butcher :  to  invot 
new  pretexts  for  the  landlord  :  to  reconcile  the  lady  boarders^  Mb. 
General  Baynes,  let  us  say,  and  the  honourable  Mrs.  Boldexo,  who 
were  always  quarrelling :  to  see  that  the  dinner,  when  pro^ned, 
was  cooked  properiy ;  that  Fran9oise,  to  whom  she  owed  ever  so 
many  months*  wages,  was '  not  too  rebellious  or  intoxicated ;  that 
Auguste,  also  her  creditor,  had  bis  glass  clean  and  his  lamps  in 
ord^r.     And  this  work  done  and  the  hour  of  six  o*clock  amTing,  she 
had  to  carve  and  be  agreeable  to  her  table  ;  not  to  hear  the  growls 
of  the  discontented  (and  at  what  table-d*h6te  are  there  not  gmm- 
blers  ?) ;  to  have  a  word  for  everybody  present ;  a  smile  and  a  laugh 
for  Mrs.  Bunch  (with  whom  there  had  been  very  likely  a  dreadfiil 
row  in  the  morning) ;  a  remark  for  the  colonel ;  a  polite  phrase  fiir 
the  general's  lady ;  and  even  a  good  word  and  compliment  for  tssSkj 
Auguste,  who  just  before  dinner-time  had  unfolded  the  napkin  d 
mutiny  about  his  wages. 

Was  not  this  enough  work  for  a  woman  to  do  ?  To  conduct  a 
great  house  without  sufficient  money,  and  make  soup,  fish,  roasts, 
and  half  a  dozen  entrees  out  of  wind  as  it  were  ?  to  conjure  up  wine 
in  piece  and  by  the  dozen  ?  to  laugh  and  joke  without  the  least 
gaiety  ?  to  receive  scorn,  abuse,  rebufis,  insolence,  with  gay  good- 
humour  ?  and  then  to  go  to  bed  wearied  at  night,  and  have  to  think 
about  figures,  and  that  dreadful,  dreadful  sum  in  arithmetic — given, 
5Z.  to  pay  6/.  ?    Lady  Macbeth  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  resolute 
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woman  :  and  great,  tall,  loud,  hectoring  females  are  set  to  represent 
the  character.  I  say  No.  She  was  a  weak  woman.  She  began  to 
iralk  in  her  sleep,  and  blab  after  one  disagreeable  little  incident  had 
oeciured  in  her  house.  She  broke  down,  and  got  all  the  people 
away  from  her  own  table  in  the  most  abrupt  and  clnmsj  manner, 
because  that  drirelling,  epileptic  husband  of  hers  fancied  he  saw  a 
ghost.  In  Lady  Smolensk's  place  Madame  do  Macbeth  would  have 
bfoken  down  in  a  week :  and  Smolensk  lasted  for  years.  If  twenty 
gibbering  ghosts  had  come  to  the  boarding-house  dinner,  madamo 
would  have  gone  on  carving  her  dishes,  and  smiling  and  helping  the 
live  guests,  the  papng  guests ;  leaving  the  dead  guests  to  gibber 
away  and  help  themselves.  "  My  poor  father  had  to  keep  up  appcar- 
ancetf,"  Phil  would  say,  recounting  these  things  in  after  days  :  '*  but 
how  ?  You  know  he  always  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  hung." 
Smolensk  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay  always.  That  widow  would 
have  tripped  up  to  her  funeral  pile  and  kissed  her  hands  to  her 
frienda  with  a  smiling  '  Bon  jour  !  *  " 

**  Pray,  who  was  Monsieur  de  Smolensk  ?  "  asks  a  simple  lady 
who  may  be  listening  to  our  friend's  narrative. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady  !  there  was  a  pretty  disturbance  in  the  house 
when  tAat  question  came  to  be  mooted,  I  promise  you,*'  says  our 
friend,  laughing,  as  he  recounts  his  adventures.  And,  atlter  all, 
what  does  it  matter  to  you  and  me  and  this  stor}*  who  Suiolcusk  was  ? 
1  am  sore  this  poor  lady  had  hardships  enough  in  her  life  campaign, 
and  that  Ney  himself  could  not  have  iaccd  fortune  with  a  constancy 
more  heroical. 

Well,  when  the  Barneses  first  came  to  her  house,  I  tell  you 
Smolensk  and  all  round  her  smiled,  and  our  friends  thought  they 
were  landed  in  a  real  rosy  Elysium  in  the  Champs  of  that  nafte. 
Madame  had  a  Carrick  a  VIndumnc  prepared  in  compliment  to  her 
guests.  She  had  had  many  Indians  in  her  establishment.  She 
adored  Indians.  I^iUtit  ce  la  ^tohjtjamie — they  were  most  estimable 
people  the  Hindus.  Surtout,  she  adored  Indian  shawls.  That  of 
Madame  la  Gen6rale  was  ravishing.  Tho  company  at  Madame's 
was  pleasant.  Tho  Honourable  Mrs.  Boldero  was  a  dashing  woman 
of  fashion  and  respectability,  who  had  lived  in  the  best  world — it 
was  easy  to  see  that.  Tho  young  ladies*  daets  were  very  striking. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  BoMuro  was  away  shooting  in  Scotland  at  his 
Lrother,  Lonl  Strongitharm's,  and  would  take  Gaberlunzic  Castle 
and  the  duke's  on  his  way  south.  Mrs.  Baynes  did  not  kuow  Lady 
Estridge,  tho  ambassadress  ?  When  the  Estridges  returned  from 
ChantiUy,  the  Honourable  ^Irs.  B.  would  be  delighted  to  introduce 
her.  '*  Your  pretty  girl's  name  is  Charlotte  ?  Sd  is  Lady  Estridge's 
— and  very  nearly  as  tall ;  — fine  girls  the  Estridges ;  fine  long 
necks — large  feet— but  your  girl,  Lady  Buyncs,  has  boaulifuL  {ftftV., 
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Lady  Baynes,  I  said  ?   Well,  joa  mast  be  Lady  Baynes  soon.    Tbs 
general  must  be  a  K.C.B.  after  his  services.     What,  yon  knov  Loid 
Trim  ?     He  will,  and  most,  do  it  for  yoa.     If  not,  my  brother 
Strongitharm  shall."    I  have  no  doabt  Mrs.  Baynes  mts  grei% 
elated  by  the  attentions  of  Lord  Strongitharm's  sister ;  and  loobd 
him  oat  in  the  Peerage,  where  his  lordship's  arms,  pedigree,  and 
residence  of  Gaberlonzie  Castle  are  daly  recorded.    The  HonoimUe 
Mrs.  Boldero's  danghters,  the  Misses  Minna  and  Brenda  Boldezo. 
played  some  rattling  sonatas  on  a  piano  which  was  a  good  deil 
fiatigaed  by  their  exertions,  for  the  yoang  ladies*  hands  were  joj 
powerful.     And  madame  said,  "  Tluink  yoa,"  with  her  sweetest 
smile  ;  and  Aagaste  handed  about  on  a  silver  tray — ^I  say  silver,  so 
that  the  convenances  may  not  be  wounded — well,  say  silver  that  ms 
blushing  to  find  itself  copper — ^handed  up  on  a  tray  a  white  diink 
which  made  the  Baynes  boys  cry  out,  <*  I  say,  mother,  whai*8  this 
beastly  thing  ? "      On  which  madame,   with  the  sweetest  smikt 
appealed  to  the  company,  and  said,  "  They  love  orgeat,  these  dear 
infEmts  !  "  and  resumed  her  picquet  with  old  M.  Bidois — ^that  oddold 
gentleman  in  the  long  brown  coat,  with  the  red  ribbon,  who  Uxk  w 
much  snufif  and  blew  his  nose  so  often  and  so  loudly.     One,  tiro, 
three  rattling  sonatas  Minna  and  Brenda  played ;  Mr.  Clancy,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (M.  de  Clanci,  madame  called  him),  tunisg 
over  the  leaves,  and  presently  being  persuaded  to  ding  some  Insh 
melodies  for  the  ladies.   I  don't  think  Miss  Charlotte  Baynes  ILstened 
to  the  music  much.     She  was  listening  to  another  music,  which  she 
and  Mr.  Firmin  were  performing  together.     Oh,  how  pleasant  that 
music  used  to  be  !     There  was  a  sameness  in  it,  I  dare  say,  bat  still . 
it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  air  over  again.     The  pretty  little  duet 
a  quatre  mains,  where  the  hands  cross  over,  and  hop  up  and  down 
the  keys,  and  the  heads  get  so  close,  so  close.     Oh,  dnets,  oh, 
regrets !     Psha !    no  more  of  this.      Go  downstairs,  old  dotaid. 
Take  your  hat  and  umbrella  and  go  walk  by  the  sea-shorey  and 
whistle  a  toothless  old  solo.    **  These  are  our  quiet  nights,*'  whiqiera 
M.  de  Clanci,  to  the  Baynes  ladies,  when  the  evening  dravrs  to  an 
end.     <*  Madamc's  Thursdays  are,  I  promise  ye,  much  more  fioUj 
attended."     Good-night,  good-night.     A  squeeze  of  a  little  hand,  a 
hearty  hand-shake  from  papa  and  mamma,  and  Philip  is  stridii^ 
through  the  dark  Elysian  fields  and  over  the  Place  of  Concord  to 
his  lodgings  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.     Or,  stay !  what  is  that 
glowworm  beaming  by  the  wall  opposite  Madame  de  Smolensk's 
house  ? — a  glowworm  that  wafls  an  aromatic  incense  and  odour  ?    I 
do  believe  it  is  Mr.  Philip's  cigar.     And  he  is  watching,  watching  at 
a  window  by  which  a  slim  figure  flits  now  and  again.     Then  dari[- 
ness  falls  on  the  little  window.     The  sweet  eyes  are  closed.    Oh» 
blessings,  blessings  be  upon  them  f      The  stars  shine  overiiead. 
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And  homeward  stalks  Mr.  Firxnin,  talking  to  himself,  and  brandishing 
a  great  stick. 

I  wish  that  poor  Madame  Smolensk  could  sleep  as  well  as  the 
people  in  her  hoose.  Bat  care,  with  the  cold  feet,  gets  under  the 
eoTerlidy  and  says,  "  Here  I  am ;  you  know  that  bill  is  coming  due 
to-moRow.**  Ah,  atra  cura  !  cau*t  you  leave  the  poor  thing  a  little 
quiet  ?    Hasn't  she  had  work  enough  all  day  ? 


CHAPTER  XX. 

COUBSE   OF  TRUE   LOVE. 


Wb  beg  the  gracious  reader  to  remember  that  Mr.  Philip*s  business 
at  Paris  was  only  with  a  weekly  London  paper  as  yet ;  and  hence 
that  he  bad  on  his  hands  a  great  deal  of  leisure.  Ho  conld  glance 
over  the  state  of  Europe ;  give  the  latest  news  from  the  salons, 
imparled  to  him,  I  do  believe,  for  the  most  part,  by  some  brother 
hireling  scribes ;  be  present  at  all  the  theatres  by  deputy ;  and  smash 
Louis  Philippe  or  Messieurs  Guizot  and  Thiers  in  a  few  easily  tamed 
paragimphs,  which  cost  but  a  very  few  hours*  labour  to  that  bold  and 
rapid  pen.  A  wholesome  though  humiliating  thoaght  it  must  be  to 
irreat  and  learned  public  ^Titers,  that  their  eloquent  sermons  are  bat 
for  the  day ;  and  that,  having  read  what  the  philosophers  say  on 
Tneaday  or  W^edncsday,  wo  think  about  their  yesterday's  sermons 
or  essays  no  more.  A  score  of  years  hence,  men  will  read  the 
papers  of  18G1  for  the  occurrences  narrated — births,  marriages, 
iNUikniptcies,  elections,  murders,  deaths,  and  so  forth ;  and  not  for 
the  leading  articles.  '*  Though  there  were  some  of  my  letters,'* 
Mr.  ^lilip  would  say,  in  alter  times,  ''  that  I  fondly  fancied  tho 
world  would  not  willingly  let  die.  I  wanted  to  have  them  or  sec 
them  reprinted  in  a  volume,  but  I  could  find  no  publisher  willing 
to  undertake  tho  risk.  A  fond  being,  who  fancies  there  is  genius  in 
ereirthing  I  say  or  write,  would  have  had  mo  reprint  my  luttors  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  but  I  was  too  timid,  or  sbe,  perhaps,  was  too 
confident.  The  letters  never  were  republished.  Lot  tliom  pass.'* 
ThcT  hare  passed.  And  ho  sighs,  in  mentioning  this  circumstance ; 
and  I  think  tries  to  persuade  himself,  rather  tbau  others,  that  ho  is 
an  unrecognized  genius. 

*'  And  then,  you  know,**  bo  pleads,  "  I  was  in  love,  sir,  and 
spending  all  my  days  at  Omphale*s  knees.  I  didn't  do  jastico  to  my 
powers.  If  I  had  had  a  daily  paper,  I  still  think  I  might  have  made 
a  good  public  writer ;  and  that  I  had  the  stuff  in  me — the  stuff  in 
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The  truth  is  that,  if  he  had  had  a  daily  paper,  and  ten 
much  work  as  fell  to  his  lot,  Mr.  Philip  would  have  found  bmibi  of 
pursuing  his  incliDation,  as  he  ever  through  life  has  done.    Ihi 
being,  whom  a  young  man  wishes  to  see,  he  sees.     What  hnabiM 
is  superior  to  that  of  seeing  her?    Does  a  little  Hellesyortaft 
matter  keep  Leander  from  his  Hero  ?    He  would  die  rather  tka 
not  see  her.     Had  he  swum  out  of  that  difficulty  on  that  sUnj 
night,  and  carried  on  a  few  months  later,  it  might  have  been, 
<<  Beloved  !  my  cold  and  rheumatism  are  so  severe  that  the  dodor 
says  I  must  not  think  of  cold  bathing  at  night ; "  or,  ''  Dearest!  le 
have  a  party  at  tea,  and  you  mustn't  expect  your  ever  fond  Lambda 
to-night,"  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.    But  in  the  heat  of  his  ptsaoa 
water  could  not  stay  him ;  tempests  could  not  frighten  him ;  and  in 
one  of  them  he  went  down,  while  poor  Hero's  lamp  was  twinkling 
and  spending  its  best  flame  in  vain.     So  Philip  came  £rom  Sestos  to 
Abydos  daily — across  one  of  the  bridges,  and  paying  a  halfpenny  toll 
very  likely — and,  late  or  early,  poor  little  Charlotte's  virgin  kopi 
were  lighted  in  her  eyes,  and  watching  for  him. 

Philip  made  many  sacrifices,  mind  you  ;  sacrifices  which  all  met 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  making.    Wlien  Lord  Ringwood  was  in  Pluis^ 
twice,  thrice  he  refused  to  dine  with  his  lordship,  until  that  nobkniai 
smelt  a  rat,  as  the  saying  is — and  said,  '*  Well,  youngster,  I  si^poae 
you  are  going  where  there  is  metal  more  attractive.   When  you  come 
to  twelve  lustres,  my  boy,  you'll  find  vanity  and  vexation  in  that  sost 
of  thing,  and  a  good  dinner  better,  and  cheaper,  too,  than  the  best 
of  them."     And  when  some  of  Philip's  college  firiends  met  him  in 
his  exile,  and  asked  him  to  the  Rocher  or  the  Trois  Freres,  he  would 
break  away  from  those  banquets ;  and  as  for  meeting  at  those  Heasts 
doubtful  companions,  whom  young  men  will  sometimes  invite  to  their 
entertainments,  Philip  turned  from  such  with  scorn  and  anger.    Hia 
virtue  was  loud,  and  ho  proclaimed  it  loudly.     He  expected  little 
Charlotte  to  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  told  her  of  his  self-deniaL 
And  she  believed  anything  he  said  ;  and  delighted  in  everything  he 
wrote;  and  copied  out  his  articles  for  the  Fall  Mall  GazetU;  and 
treasured  his  poems  in  her  desk  of  desks :  and  there  never  was  in 
all  Sestos,  in  all  Abydos,  in  all  Europe,  in  all  Asia  Minor  or  Asia 
Migor,  such  a  noble  creature  as  Leander,  Hero  thought;  nefer, 
never !     I  hope,  young  ladies,  you  may  all  have  a  Leander  on  his 
way  to  the  tower  where  the  light  of  your  love  is  burning  steadfastly. 
I  hope,  young  gentlemen,  you  have  each  of  you  a  beacon  in  ai^^ 
and  may  meet  with  no  mishap  in  swimming  to  it. 

From  my  previous  remarks  regarding  Mrs.  Baynes,  the  reader 
has  been  made  aware  that  the  general's  wife  was  no  more  fanltlesa 
than  the  rest  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  and  having  already  candidly 
informed  the  public  that  the  writer  and  his  family  were  no  favooritea 
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Cif  tlii3    laJy,  I  have  now  the  plousing  duty  of  reconling  my  own 
opinions  regarding  lier.     Mi's.  Geucral  B.  was  an  early  riser.     She 
was  a  frugal  woman ;  fond  of  her  yoang,  or,  let  ns  say,  anxious  to 
provide  for  their  maintenance ;  and  here,  with  my  best  compliments, 
I  tkink  the  catalogue  of  her  good  qualities  is  ended.    She  had  a  bad, 
violent  temper ;  a  disagreeable  person,  attired  in  very  bad  taste ;  a 
ahrieking  voice ;  and  two  manners,  the  respectful  and  the  patronizing, 
whieh  were  both  ali|^o  odious.     When  she  ordered  Baynes  to  marry 
her,  gracious  powers !  why  did  he  not  run  away  ?     Who  dared  first 
to  saj  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven  ?     We  know  that  there 
ore  not  only  blunders,  but  roguery  in  the  marriage  office.     Do  not 
mistakes  occur  every  day,  and  are  not  the  wrong  people  coupled  ? 
Had  heaven  anything  to  do  with  the  bargain  by  which  young  Miss 
Blush  rose  was  sold  to  old  ^Ir.  Hoarfrost  ?     Did  heaven  order  young 
Miss  Tripper  to  throw  ovt-r  poor  Tom  Spooner,  and  marry  the  wealthy- 
Mr.  Bong  ?    You  may  as  well  say  that  horses  are  sold  in  heaven, 
which,  as  you  know,  are  groomed,  are  doctored,  are  chanted  on  to 
the  maiket,  and  warranted  by  dexterous  horse-vendors,  as  possessing 
eveiy  quality  of  blood,  pace,  temper,  age.    Against  thes^  Mr.  Green- 
horn fajis  his  remedy  sometimes  ;  but  against  a  mother  w  o  sells  you 
a  wmmnted  daughter,   what  remedy  is  there  ?    You  have  been 
jockeyed  by  false  representations  into  bidding  for  the  Cecilia,  and 
the  animml  is  yours  for  life.     She  shies,  kicks,  stumbles,  has  an 
iafernal  temper,  is  a  crib- biter — and  she  was  ii'arranted  to  you  by  her 
mother  as  the  most  perfect,  good-tompered  creature,  whom  the  most 
timid  might  manage !    You  have  bought  her.    She  is  yours.    Ucavcn 
Uess  yon  I     Take  her  home,  and  be  miserable  for  the  rest  of  your 
dftys.     You  have  no  redress.     You  have  done  the  deed.     Marriages 
were  made  in  heaven,  you  know ;  and  in  yours  you  were  as  much 
aoU  as  Moses  Primrose  was  when  he  bought  the  gross  of  green 
spectaclei. 

I  don't  think  poor  General  Baynes  ever  had  a  proper  sense  of 
his  situation,  or  knew  how  miserable  he  ought  by  rights  to  have 
been.  He  was  not  unchccrful  at  times:  a  silent  roan,  liking  his 
mbber  and  his  glass  of  wine ;  a  ver}'  weak  person  in  the  common 
a£Eun  of  life,  as  his  best  friends  must  own  ;  but,  as  I  have  heard,  a 
Teij  tiger  in  action.  "  I  know  your  opinion  of  the  general,"  Philip 
Ofled  to  say  to  me,  in  his  grandiloquent  way.  '*  You  despise  men 
who  dcniH  bully  their  wives ;  you  do,  sir !  You  think  the  general 
weak,  I  know,  I  know.  Other  brave  men  were  so  about  women,  as 
I  daresay  yon  have  heard.  This  man,  so  weak  at  home,  was  mighty  on 
tlM  war-path ;  and  in  his  wigwam  are  the  scalps  of  countless  warriors.*' 
"  In  his  wig  what !  "  say  I.  The  truth  is,  on  his  meek  head  the 
wore  a  little  curling  chestnut  top-knot,  which  looked  very 
and  out  of  place  over  that  wrinkled  and  war-worn  lace. 
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**  If  you  choose  to  laugh  at  yonr  joke,  pray  do,"  sajB  Hdl, 
majestically.     **  I  make  a  nohle  image  of  a  T^arrior.     Ton  prefer  a 
harher's  pole.     Bon  !    Pass  me  the  wine.     The  Teienin  ivbom  I 
hope  to  salute  as  father  ore  long — ^the  soldier  of  twenty  battles;— 
who  saw  my  own  brave  grandfather  die  at  his  side — die  at  Botuo, 
by  George ;  you  laugh  at  an  account  of  his  wig.     It*s  a  eajitil 
joke."     And  here  Phil  scowled  and  slapped  the  table,  and  passed  lus 
hand  across  his  eyes,  as  though  the  death  of  bin  grandfather,  vhici 
occurred  long  before  Philip  was  bom,  caused  him  a  very  seriou 
pang  of  grief.     Philip's  newspaper  business  brought  him  to  London 
on  occasions.     I  think  it  was  on  one  of  these  visits,  that  we  had  oor 
talk  about  General  Baynes.     And  it  was  at  the  same  time  l^ulip 
described  the  boarding-house  to  us,  and  its  inmates,  and  the  land- 
lady, and  the  doings  there. 

For  that  struggling  landlady,  as  for  all  women  in  distress,  oor 
friend  had  a  great  sympathy  and  liking ;  and  she  returned  Philip's 
kindness  by  being  very  good  to  Mademoiselle  Charlotte,  and  vny 
forbearing  with  the  gencrars  wife  and  his  other  children.  Tbe 
appetites  of  those  little  ones  were  frightful,  the  temper  of  Madame 
la  Gene^ralc  was  almost  intolerable,  but  Charlotte  was  an  angel,  and 
the  general  was  a  mutton — a  true  mutton.  Her  own  father  had  been 
so.  The  brave  are  often  muttons  at  home.  I  suspect  that,  thongii 
madame  could  have  made  but  little  profit  by  the  general's  family,  his 
monthly  payments  were  very  welcome  to  her  meagre  little  exchequer. 
'*  Ah !  if  all  my  locataires  were  like  him !  "  sighed  the  poor  Udy. 
'*  That  Madame  Boldero,  whom  the  generaless  treats  always  as 
Honourable,  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  her !     And  others  again  !  " 

I  never  kept  a  boarding-house,  but  I  am  sure  there  must  be  many 
painful  duties  attendant  on  that  profession.  What  can  you  do  if  a 
lady  or  gentleman  doesn't  pay  his  bill  ?  Turn  him  or  her  out? 
Perhaps  the  very  thing  that  lady  or  gentleman  would  desire.  They 
go.  Those  trunks  which  you  have  insanely  detained,  and  abont 
which  you  have  made  a  fight  and  a  scandal,  do  not  contain  a  hundred 
francs'  worth  of  goods,  and  your  debtors  never  come  back  again. 
You  do  not  like  to  have  a  row  in  a  boarding-house  any  more  than 
you  would  like  to  have  a  party  with  scarlet-fever  in  your  best  bed- 
room. The  scarlet-fever  party  stays,  and  the  other  boarders  go 
away.  What,  you  ask,  do  I  mean  by  this  mystery  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  give  up  names,  and  titled  names.  I  am  sorry  to  say*  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Boldero  did  not  pay  her  bills.  She  was  waiting 
for  remittances,  which  the  Honourable  Boldero  was  dreadfully  remiss 
in  sending.  A  dreadful  man!  Ho  was  still  at  his  lordship's  at 
Gaberlunzie  Castle,  shooting  the  wild  deer  and  hunting  the  roe. 
And  though  the  Honourable  Mrs.  B.'s  heart  was  in  the  Highlands, 
of  course,  how  could  she  join  her  Highland  chief  without  the  money 
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idmma  7  The  Highlands,  indeed  I  One  dull  daj  it  came 
Lhe  Honoorable  Boldeto  was  amasing  himself  in  Uie  High- 
I«H6  Hombarg  ;  and  engaged  is  the  daogeroua  Bport  ivhich 
•d  in  the  greeu  plaiaa  about  Loch  Badonbadenocli ! 

j'on  ever  hear  of  Boch   depravity  ?     The   woman  is   a 

and  unprincipled  HdrentareBS  I  I  wonder  madame  dares 
I  and  my  children  and  my  general  down  at  table  with  sncb 
I  thoBe,  Philip  I"  criea  madame  la  g^n^rate.  "I  mean 
oaite — that  woman  and  her  two  danghters  who  hareu't  paid 
m  shilling  for  three  monthB — who  owes  me  five  hundred 
lich  obc  borrowed  until  next  Toesday,  expecting  a  remittance 
^  remittance  indeed — from  Ijord  Btrongitharm.  Lord 
aim,  I  daresay  !  And  she  pretends  to  bo  most  intimate  at 
assy ;  and  that  she  would  introduce  ns  there,  and  at  the 
:  sDd  she  told  me  Lady  Estridge  had  the  Bmoll-poi  in  the 
nd  when  I  said  all  ours  had  been  vaccinated,  and  I  didn't 
)  fobbed  mo  off  with  some  other  excuse ;  and  it's  my  belief 
l&'f  a  kumbuff.  Uvcrhear  me  I  I  don't  care  if  ^e  does 
mt.  No.  You  may  look  as  much  as  yon  like,  my  Hon- 
Mn.  Boldcro ;  and  I  don't  care  if  yon  do  overhear  mc. 
Pomdytoro  ponr  le  g^^neral  I  How  tongh  madame's  boof  is, 
boof,  boof,  bouf  every  day,  til!  I'm  sick  of  boof.  Ogoost ! 
1 70a  attend  to  my  children  ?  "  And  so  forth. 
is  report  of  the  worthy  woman's  conversation,  von  will  see 
Hendship  which  had  sprung  np  between  the  two  ladies  bad 
iB  end,  in  conscijnencc  of  painful  pecuniary  dispntcs  between 
at  to  keep  a  boarding -house  can't  be  a  verj'  pleasant  occu- 
ad  that  even  to  dine  in  a  boarding-house  must  bo  very  bad 

the  company  is  rrightcncd  and  dull,  and  when  there  arc 
omen  at  table  ready  to  lling  the  dishes  at  each  other's  fronts. 
mod  of  which  I  now  write,  I  promise  yoa,  there  was  very 
ke  piano-dnct  business  going  on  after  dinner.  In  tbc  fii^t 
ojboily  knew  Iho  girls'  pieces ;  and  when  they  began,  !^[rs. 
JayncB  would  lift  up  n  voice  louder  than  the  jingling  old 
it,  thumped  Minna  and  llrcuda  ever  so  loudly.     "Porfuct 

to  me,  Mr.  Clancy,  I  assure  yon.  Had  I  known  licr,  yon 
pose  I  would  have  lout  her  the  money.  Honourable  Mrs. 
indeed !  Five  weeks  she  has  owed  me  five  hundred  frongs. 
)r,  Monsieur  Pidois  I  Bang  song  frong  pas  payy  cncor ! 
pas  payy !  "  Fancy,  I  say,  what  a  dreary  life  that  must 
I  at  the  select  boanliug-honse,  where  these  l\to  parties  were 
He  daily  after  dinner !  Fancy,  at  the  select  soin^s,  the 
lady  seizinft  upon  ouu  guest  alter  another  and  calling  out 
^,  and  poinliug  to  the  wrong-doer ;  and  poor  Madame 
:,  murking,  and  smiling,  and  dying  from  one  end  of  thA 
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salon  to   the   other,  and  thanking  M.   PiToine  for  hit 
romance,  and  M.  Bnimm  for  his  admirable  perfonnaiiee  on  te 
yioloncello,  and  OTen  asking  those  poor  Miss  Bolderos  to  fokm 
their  duet— for  her  heart  melted  towards  them.     Not  igaonot  d 
evil,  she  had  learned  to  sncconr  the  miserable.     She  knew  Vint 
poverty  Tras,  and  had  to  coax  scowling  dons,  and  wheedle  vilpr 
creditors.     "  Tcnez,  Monsienr  Philippe,"  she  said,  **  the  g£o6nk  ii 
too  cmel.     Thera  are  others  here  who  might  complain^  and  m 
silent.*'    Philip  felt  all  this ;  the  conduct  of  his  fatore  motiieMa- 
law  filled  him  with  dismay  and  hozror.     And  some  time  after  Ami 
remarkable  circumstances,  ho  told  me,  blashing  as  he  ipoka,  a 
humiliating  secret.     <'  Do  you  know,  sir,"  says  he,  "  that  that  safam 
I  made  a  pretty  good  thing  of  it  with  one  thing  or  another.    I  £i 
my  work  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette :  and  Smith  of  the  Daiiy  InUUh 
gaxccr,  wanting  a  month*s  holiday,  gave  me  his  letter  and  ton  fiaaei 
a  day.     ^Vnd  at  that  very  time  I  met  Bedman,  who  had  owed  ■• 
twenty  pounds  ever  since  we  were  at  college,  and  who  was  jut 
coming  back  flush  from   Homburg,   and  paid   me.     Well,  now. 
Swear  you  won't  tell.     Swear  on  your  faith  as  a  Christian  an  I 
With  this  money  I  went,  sir,  privily  to  Mrs.  Boldero.     I  laid  if  ^ 
would  pay  the  dragon — I  mean  Mrs.  Baynes — ^I  would  lend  her  the 
money.     And  I  did  lend  her  the  money,  and  the  Boldero  never  paid 
back  Mrs.  Baynes.     Don't  mention  it.     Promise  mo  yon  won't  tafl 
Mrs.  Baynes.     I  never  expected  to  get  Redman's  money  yon  knov, 
and  am  no  worse  ofif  than  before.     One  day  of  the  Grandea  £au  it 
went  to  Versailles  I  think,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Boldero  gare  u 
the  slip.     She  left  the  poor  girls  behind  her  in  pledge,  who,  to  do 
them  justice,  cried  and  were  in  a  dreadful  way;  and  when  Mii» 
Baynes,  on  our  return,  began  shrieking  about  her  *  sang  song  fiong,* 
Madame  Smolensk  fairly  lost  patience  for  once,  and  said,  '  Hm^ 
madame,  vous  nous  fatigucz  avec  vos  cinq  cents  francs ; '  on  which 
the  other  muttered  something  about  '  Ansolong,*  bat  was  hriiUj 
taken  up  by  her  husband,  who  said,  '  By  George,  Eliza,  wiaiUnMi  is 
quite  right.     And  I  wish  the  five  hundred  francs  were  in  the 
Thus,  you  understand,  if  Mrs.  General  Baynes  thought 
people  were  '*  stuck-up  people/*  some  people  can — and  hereby  do  Vf 
these  presents — pay  off  Mrs.  Baynes,  by  furnishing  thepnUio  with  a 
candid  opinion  of  that  lady's  morals,  manners,  and  eharacter.    How 
could  such  a  shrewd  woman  be  dazzled  so  repeatedly  by  ranks  and 
tities  ?     There  used  to  dine  at  Madame  Smolensk's  boarding-hout 
a  certain  German  baron,  with  a  large  finger-ring,  upon  a  dingy  finger, 
towards  whom  the  Lidy  wns  pleased  to  cast  the  eye  of  iavonry  and 
who  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  her  pretty  daughter;  yoong  Mr. 
Clancy,  the  Irish  poet,  was  also  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  fidr 
young  lady  ;  and  this  intrepid  mother  encouraged  both  soitors,  to  the 
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kkftble  agonies  of  Philip  Firmin,  who  felt  often  that  whilst  he 
imj  at  his  work  these  inmates  of  Madame  Smolensk's  honso 
tear  his  charmer — at  her  side  at  lunch,  ever  handing  her  the 

break£uit,  on  the  watch  for  her  when  she  walked  fortb  in  the 
I ;  and  I  take  the  pangs  of  jealousy  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
onspeakable  sufferings  which  Philip  said  he  endured  in  the 
whither  he  came  courting. 
tile  Charlotte,  in  one  or  two  of  her  letters  to  her  friends  in 

8q[aare,  London,  meekly  complained  of  Philip's  tendency  to 
If.     '*  Does  he  think,  after  knowing  him,  I  can  think  of  these 

men  ?  "  she  asked.  ''  I  don't  understand  what  Mr.  Clancy 
mg  about,  when  he  comes  to  me  with  his  '  pomes  and  potry  ;  * 
^  can  read  poetry  like  Philip  himself?  Then  the  German 
—who  does  not  even  call  himself  a  baron :  it  is  mamma  who 
laiat  upon  caUing  him  so — has  such  very  dirty  things,  and 

io  of  cigars,  that  I  don't  like  to  come  near  him.  Philip 
I  too,  but  his  cigars  are  quite  pleasant.  Ah,  dear  friend,  how 
be  erer  think  such  men  as  these  were  to  be  put  in  comparison 
ni  I  And  he  scolds  so ;  and  scowls  at  the  poor  men  in  the 
ig  when  he  comes  I  and  his  temper  is  so  high  I  Do  say  a 
to  Um — quite  cautiously  and  gently,  you  know — in  behalf  of 
mHj  attached  and  most  happy— only  he  will  make  me  unhappy 
ines ;  but  you'll  prevent  him,  won't  you  ? — Charlotte  B." 
onld  fancy  Philip  hectoring  through  the  part  of  OthcUo,  and  his 
onng  Desdemona  not  a  little  frightened  at  his  black  humours. 
■entunents  as  Mr.  Philip  felt  strongly,  he  expressed  with  an 
Charlotte's  correspondent,  as  usual,  made  light  of  these 
lomestic  confidences  and  grievances.  *'  Women  don't  disliko 
•s  aeolding,"  she  said.  **  It  may  be  rather  tiresome,  but  it  is 
I  a  compliment.  Sumo  husbands  think  so  well  of  themselves,. 
hfBj  can't  condescend  to  be  jealous."     Yes,  I  say,  women 

to  have  t}Tants  over  them.  A  scolding  you  think  is  a  mark 
■tioo.  Hadn't  you  better  adopt  the  Russian  system  at  once, 
»  o«t  and  buy  me  a  whip,  and  present  it  to  me  with  a  curtsey, 
(wr  compliments ;  and  a  meek  prayer  that  I  should  use  it. 
lent  yon  a  whip  !  present  you  a  goose  I  "  says  the  lady,  who 
ages  scolding  in  other  husbands,  it  seems,  but  won't  suffer  a 
rom  her  own. 

iCh  disputants  had  set  their  sentimental  hearts  on  the  marriago 
I  joong  man  and  this  young  woman.  Little  Charlotte's  heart 
)  bent  on  the  match,  that  it  would  break,  we  fancied,  if  she 
tisappointed ;  and  in  her  mother's  behaviour  wo  felt,  from  the 
)dfe  we  had  of  the  woman's  disposition,  there  was  a  serious 
for  alarm.  Should  a  better  offer  present  itself,  Mrs.  Ba}'ne8» 
md,  wtnild  fling  over  poor  Philip :  or,  it  was  in  reason  and 
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natnre,  that  he  would  come  to  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  in  tl 
of  the  pitched  battle  which  must  ensne  between  them,  he  i 
off  expressions  mortally  injurious.  Are  there  not  many  i 
every  one's  acquaintance,  who,  as  soon  as  they  hare  made  a 
repent  of  it  ?  Philip,  as  **  preserver  "  of  General  Baync 
first  fervour  of  family  gratitude  for  that  act  of  self-sacrifie 
young  man's  part,  was  very  well.  But  gratitude  wears 
suppose  a  woman  says,  '*  It  is  my  duty  to  my  child  to  recal  i 
and  not  allow  her  to  fling  herself  away  on  a  beggar."  Sup] 
you  and  I,  strongly  inclined  to  do  a  mean  action,  get 
available,  and  mond  motive  for  it  ?  I  trembled  for  pool 
course  of  true  love,  and  little  Charlotte's  chances,  whi 
surmises  crossed  my  mind.  There  was  a  hope  still  in  th* 
and  gratitude  of  General  Baynes.  He  would  not  desert  I 
friend  and  benefactor.  Now  General  Bavnes  was  a  brave 
war,  and  so  was  John  of  Marlborough  a  brave  man  of  wa: 
was  certain  that  both  were  afiraid  of  their  wives. 

We  have  said  by  whose  invitation  and  encouragement 
Baynes  was  induced  to  bring  his  family  to  the  boarding- 
Paris  ;  the  instigation,  namely,  of  his  friend  and  companion 
the  gallant  Colonel  Bunch.  When  the  Baynes  family  arri 
Bunches  were  on  the  steps  of  madame's  house,  waving  a  we 
the  new-comers.     It  was,  **  Here  we  are,  Bunch,  my  boy." 

**  Glad  to  see  you,  Baynes.     Right  well  you're  looking, 
Mrs.  B." 

And  the  general  replies,  **  And  so  are  you.  Bunch  ;  ai 
you,  Mrs.  B." 

"  How  do,  boys  ?     Hoy  d'you  do,  Miss  Charlotte  ? 
show  the  Paris  fellows  what  a  pretty  girl  is,  hey  ?     Bloomii 
rose,  Baynes !  " 

"  I'm  telling  the  general,"  cries  the  colonel  to  the  gener 
**  the  girl's  the  very  image  of  her  mother." 

In  this  case  poor  Charlotte  must  have  looked  like  a  yel 
for  Mrs.  Baynes  was  of  a  bilious  temperament  and  coi 
whereas  Miss  Charlotte  was  as  fresh  pink  and  white  as — ^wl 
we  say  ? — as  the  veiy  freshest  strawberries  mingled  with 
nicest  cream. 

The  two  old  soldiers  were  of  very  great  comfort  to  one 
They  toddled  down  to  Galignani's  together  daily,  and  read  tl 
there.  They  went  and  looked  at  the  reviews  in  the  Carroi 
once  or  twice  to  the  Champ  de  Mars ; — recognizing  here  a 
the  numbers  of  the  regiments  against  which  they  had  been 
in  the  famous  ancient  wars.  They  did  not  brag  in  the  lea 
their  achievements,  they  winked  and  understood  each  other 
got  their  old  uniforms  out  of  their  old  boxes,  and  took  a  «e 
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by  JoTO  I  and  went  to  bo  presented  to  Louis  Pbilippe.  They 
a  catalogne ;  and  went  to  the  Louvre,  and  wagged  their 
old  heads  before  the  pictures ;  and,  I  daresay,  winked  and 
each  other*8  braTo  old  sides  at  some  of  the  nymphs  in  the 
gallery.  They  went  out  to  Versailles  with  their  families ; 
stood  treat  to  the  ladies  at  the  restaurateur's.  (Bunch  had 
down  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book  from  Benyon,  who 
MO  the  duke*s  aide-de-camp  in  the  last  campaign,  to  **  go 
nrilUer's,"  only  Beauvillier's  had  been  shut  up  for  twenty 
They  took  their  families  and  Charlotte  to  the  Theatre 
is,  to  a  tragedy  ;  and  they  had  books ;  and  they  said  it  was 
it  confounded  nonsense  they  ever  saw  in  their  lives  ;  and  I  am 
to  say  that  Bunch,  in  the  back  of  the  box,  snored  so,  that, 
I  in  retirement,  he  created  quite  a  sensation.  ''  Corneal,"  he 
waa  too  much  for  him  :  give  him  Shakspeare  :  give  him  John 
a :  givo  him  Mrs.  Siddons :  give  him  Mrs.  Jordan.  But  as 
I  sort  of  thing  ?  ''I  think  our  play  days  are  over,  Baynes — 
"  And  I  also  believe  that  Miss  Charlotte  Baynes,  whoso 
edge  of  the  language  was  slight  as  yet,  was  very  much  bewil- 
duing  the  tragedy,  and  could  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of 
di  thai  Philip  Firmin  was  in  the  orchestra  stalls ;  and  hud  ho 
nt  three  bouquets  for  the  three  ladies,  regretting  that  he  could 
ime  to  see  somebody  iu  the  Champs  Elysees,  because  it  was 
it  day,  and  he  must  write  his  letter  for  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette/ 
be  was,  fur  Cid;  her  peerless  champion;  and  to  give  up 
and  mother  for  him/  our  littlo  Chimeno  thought  such  a 
ee  not  too  difficult.  After  that  dismal  attempt  at  the  theatre, 
periment  was  not  repeated.  The  old  gentlemen  preferred  their 
to  those  pompous  Alexandrines  sung  through  the  nose,  which 

I  Bunch,  a  facetious  little  colonel,  used  to  imitate,  and,  I  am 
to  understand,  very  badly. 

16  worthy  oiUccrs  compared  madame's  to  on  East  Indian  ship, 
la  and  all.  Sclina  went  on  just  in  that  way  on  board  tho 
mpootcr.  Always  rows  about  precedence,  and  the  ser\'ices, 
16  deuco  knows  what.  Women  always  will.  Selina  Bunch 
m  in  that  way :  and  Eliza  Baynes  also  went  on  iu  that  way  : 
ifaould  think,  from  the  most  trustworthy  information,  that 
ras  worse  than  Selina. 

kbont  any  person  with  a  title,  that  woman  will  make  a  fool  of 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,*'  remarked  Selina  of  her  friend. 
remember  how  she  used  to  go  on  at  Barrackporo  about  that 
Jurimp  Stoney  Battersby,  because  ho  was  an  Irish  viscount's 
See  how  she  flings  herself  at  tho  head  of  this  Mrs.  Boldero — 
er  airs,  and  her  paint,  and  her  black  front !     I  can't  bear  tho 

I I  I  know  she  has  not  paid  madame.   I  know  she  is  no  bettor 
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iABU  she  shoulil  l>c ;  ami  to  see  Eliza  Dajnes  coaxing  her,  and  n 
op  to  her,  ftud  flattering  her  : — it's  too  baJ,  that  it  b  1     A  «i 
who  owes  OTor  so  much  to  inadame  !  a  noman  who  doem't  fKj  ks 
vasherwomati ! " 

"  Jngt  like  the  BurrumpooU-r  over  again,  mj  dear,"  cHm  C<IohI 
Bimcb.  "  Vou  and  Eliza  Baylies  were  always  qaarrellii^ ;  tU'i 
the  fact.  WIjt  did  yoa  ask  her  to  come  here  ?  I  knew  yon  ndi 
be^  sgu".  ^s  EOOQ  as  jon  met."  And  the  tmth  was  that  IkM 
ladiea  were  clivaya  fghling  and  irmting  np  again. 

"  Bo  you  aud  Mrs.  Docch  were  old  ac^aaiDtancea  ? "  tiA 
Mrs.  Bolderu  of  her  nen  friend.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Baynes  I  I  ^dl 
hardly  have  tlioaght  it :  tout  manners  are  so  difTerent  1  Yont  fikali 
if  I  may  be  so  Sree  as  ta  epeab,  has  the  camp  manner.  loa  ln> 
not  the  camp  manner  at  all.  I  shonld  have  thought  jon — bum 
me  the  phrase',  hut  I'm  so  open,  and  always  speak  my  mind  oit— 
yon  haTeu't  the  camp  manner  at  all.  You  seem  as  if  joa  «c»  im 
of  ns.      Miuna !    doesn't  Mrs.  Baynea  pat  yon  in  mind  cf  lii^ 

Hm ?  "     (The  name  b  inaudible,  in  conseqnence  of  Mn.  Bel- 

dero'a  ciceeding  shyness  in  mentioning  names ;  but  the  girls  iw  tki 

likeness  to  dear  Lady  Hm at  onco.)     "And  when  you  bng 

year  dear  girl  to  London,  jod'U  know  the  lady  I  mean,  and  jtiff 
for  yoorself.  I  assnre  yon  I  am  not  disparaging  jos,  mj  dw 
His.  Bayncs,  in  comparing  yon  to  her  1 " 

And  so  the  conversation  goes  on.  If  Mrs.  Mqor  Mae^Thiiterif 
Tonrs  chose  to  betray  secrets,  she  could  give  extracts  froa  h> 
sbter's  letters  to  Eho^r  how  profonnd  nas  the  impreeaion  ereattj  ii 
Mx6.  General  Bnynes'  mind  by  the  professbns  and  conTusttioB  d 
the  Scotch  loily. 

"Didn't  the  general  shoot  and  lore  deer-stalking?  nwdtv 
general  must  come  to  Gabcrluuzie  Castle,  where  aho  would  fnolH 
him  a  Higtiland  wuteome.  Ilcr  brother  Strongithoim  waa  the  mat 
amiable  of  men ;  itduivd  her  and  her  girls  ;  there  was  t*lV  ena  ei 
marrying  Minua  to  the  cnptain,  but  she  for  her  part  conid  not  nrfv 
the  marriage  of  first -consms.  There  was  a  tradition  agunit  nd 
marriages  in  their  family.  Of  three  Bolderos  and  StrongithaiiK 
who  married  their  first-consius,  one  was  drowned  in  Gahieriuaiie 
lake  three  weeks  after  the  marriage ;  one  lost  his  wife  by  a  gallopng 
consomption,  auil  died  a  monk  nt  £ome ;  and  the  third  maniad  ■ 
fortnight  before  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  ho  was  slain  at  the 
head  of  the  Strongithai-ms.  Mrs.  Baynes  had  no  idea  of  the  ^a- 
dour  of  Gaberlonzie  Castle ;  seventy  bedrooms  and  thirteen  eompanj 
rooms,  besides  the  picture  gallery  1  lu  Edinbui^h,  the  Stntg- 
itharm  had  the  right  to  wear  his  bonnet  in  the  presecee  td  lui 
sovereign."  A  bouuet !  how  reiy  odd,  my  dear !  But  with  ostiid 
plumes,  I  daresay  it  may  look  well,  especially  as  the  Highlaaden 
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fnckB  too.  "Lord  ^trongitharm  had  no  house  in  London, 
KTing  almost  rained  himself  in  building  his  princely  castle  in  the 
■rtb.  Mrs.  Ba3mes  mttst  come  there  and  meet  their  noble  relatives 
■d  all  the  Scottish  nobility."  Nor  do  /  care  about  these  vanities, 
tf  dear,  bat  to  bring  my  sweet  Charlotte  into  the  world :  is  it  not  a 
loUier's  daty  ? 

Not  only  to  her  sister,  bat  likewise  to  Charlotte's  friends  of 
|aaen  Sqaare,  did  Mrs.  Baynes  impart  these  delightfal  news.  Bat 
lis  is  in  the  first  ardoar  of  the  friendship  which  arises  between 
[n.  Baynes  and  Mrs.  Boldero,  and  before  thoso  unpleasant  money 
■pates  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Afterwards,  when  the  two  ladies  have  quarrelled  regarding  the 
icmorable  '*  sang  song  frong,"  I  think  Mrs.  Bunch  came  round  to 
bt.  Boldero*8  side.  "  Eliza  Bayues  is  too  hard  on  her.  It  is  too 
rael  to  insolt  her  before  those  two  unhappy  daughters.  The  woman 
I  an  odioai  woman,  and  a  vulgar  woman,  and  a  schemer,  and  I 
famyi  said  so.  Bat  to  box  her  ears  before  her  daughters — ^her 
MHMmnble  friend  of  last  week  I  it*s  a  shame  of  Eliza  I  '* 

**  My  dear,  yoa*d  better  tell  her  so  I  "  says  Bunch,  drily.  *'  Bnt 
r  yoQ  do,  tell  her  when  I*m  out  of  the  way,  please  I  *'  And,  accord- 
ngly,  ooa  day  when  the  two  old  officers  return  from  their  stroll, 
ifn.  BoDch  informs  the  colonel  that  she  has  had  it  out  with  Eliza ; 
ad  Mrs.  Baynes,  with  a  heated  face,  tells  the  general  that  she  and 
In.  Colonel  Bunch  have  qunrreUed  ;  and  she  is  determined  it  shall 
•  finr  the  last  time.  So  that  poor  Madame  de  Smolensk  has  to 
Blerpoae  between  Mrs.  Baynes  and  Mrs.  Boldero;  between  Mrs. 
UspitM  and  Mrs.  Bunch ;  and  to  sit  surrounded  by  glaring  eyes, 
ad  hissing  inuendoes,  and  in  the  midst  of  feuds  unhcalable.  Of 
onse,  from  the  women  the  quarrelling  will  spread  to  the  gentlemen. 
CkiA  shrayi  happens.  Poor  Madame  trembles.  Again  Bunch  gives 
lis  aeighbour  his  word  that  it  is  like  the  Burrumpooter  East  India- 
nsa     thn  Burmmpooter  in  veiy  bad  weather,  too. 

**  At  any  rate,  tr^  won*t  be  lugged  into  it,  Baynes,  toy  boy !  '* 
■jTS  the  colonel,  who  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  to  his  friend. 

'*  Hey,  hey !  don't  be  too  sure,  Bunch ;  don't  be  too  sure  I  *' 
i^s  the  other  veteran,  who,  it  may  be,  is  of  a  more  desponding 
■m,  asy  after  a  battle  at  luncheon,  in  which  the  Amazons  were 
bieely  engaged,  the  two  old  warriors  take  their  walk  to  Galiguani's. 

Towards  his  Charlotte's  relatives  poor  Philip  was  respectful  by 
laij  and  a  sense  of  interest,  perhaps.  Before  marriage,  especially, 
■ca  are  very  kind  to  the  relatives  of  the  beloved  object.  They  pay 
naq^linMmts  to  mamma  ;  they  listen  to  papa's  old  stories,  and  langh 

rsiiely;  they  bring  presents  for  the  innocent  young  ones,  and  let 
little  brothers  kick  their  shins.     Philip  endured  the  juvenile 
Isjaeses  veiy  kindly :  he  took  the  boys  to  Franconi*s,  and  made  his 
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conversntiou  :t3  snitabk'  as  ho  contii  (o  the  old  people.  He  ms  £ni 
tii  the  old  g<?ncnil,  n  eimple  aod  worthy  olil  man  ;  and  had,  un 
hftve  Enid,  a  hearty  sjmpiithy  and  respect  for  ^ladame  Smalfiuk, 
Rdmirin^  hct-  coastuncy  and  good-hnmoor  mider  her  many  triik 
Itut  those  irbo  have  pcrnsed  his  mcmoira  are  airare  that  Mr.  FuBm 
coulil  m^ke  himself,  ou  occasions,  not  a  little  disagreeable,  ^fha 
Fprnwliug  on  a  sofa,  en};agod  iu  conTorsation  ^th  his  chunier,  b* 
would  nut  badf;c  when  other  ladies  entered  the  room.  He  seovU 
at  them,  if  lio  did  not  like  tkcm.  He  vas  not  at  the  least  tionble  t) 
rouceni  his  likes  or  dislikes.  He  had  a  manner  of  fixing  bis  glass  in 
his  CTC,  pntting  hi^  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  \caisleoat.  uJ 
talking  and  hiur;hing  veiy  londlj  at  his  o'«a  jokes  or  conceits,  wluek 
teas  not  plen&aut  or  respeeiful  to  ladies. 

"  Your  load  vonng  Mend,  vitb  the  cracked  boots,  is  veij 
maurah  mm,  my  dear  Mra.  liayncs,"  Mrs.  Boldero  remarked  to  bet 
new  friend,  in  the  first  ardoor  of  their  Jnendship.  "  A  rdatire  of 
Lord  llingwood's,  is  he  ?  Lord  Ringtrood  is  a  very  qneei  person. 
A  son  of  that  dreadful  Dr.  Finuin,  who  ran  affay  after  cheatirg 
OTCryboiIy  ?  Poor  young  man !  He  can't  help  haying  such  a 
father,  as  you  say,  and  most  good,  and  kind,  and  generous  of  yon  W 
sny  sd.  Aiid  the  general  and  tlie  Honourable  Philip  Ringwood  vers 
early  companions  together,  I  daresay.  But,  having  sncli  an  nafor- 
tunate  father  as  Dr.  Finuin,  I  tbiuk  Mr.  Finnin  might  be  a  lirJd 
less  pniumtfc;  don't  you '?  And  to  see  bim  in  cracked  biwti, 
sprairling  over  the  sofas,  and  hear  bim,  when  my  loves  are  plarai; 
their  doets,  Innghing  and  talking  so  very  loud, — I  confess  isn't 
pleasant  to  mo.  I  am  not  nscd  to  that  kind  of  nionJe,  nor  are  my 
dear  loves.  You  are  under  great  obligations  to  bim,  and  he  hu 
behaved  nobly,  you  say  ?  Of  course.  To  get  into  your  soeiHy 
an  unfortunate  yonug  uan  v,i\\  bo  on  bis  best  behaviour,  thongh  lu 
cu'rtaiuly  does  not  condescend  to  bo  civil  to  us.  But  ....  What! 
That  young  man  engaged  to  that  lovily,  innocent,  channing  ckiU. 
your  daughter?  My  dear  ei-oatare,  you  frighten  me  !  A  man,  wiih 
Buuh  a  Cither  ;  and,  excuse  mo,  nith  such  a  manner;  and  vciihonta 
penny  in  the  world,  en^^oged  to  Miss  Bayues!  Goodness,  powers! 
It  must  never  be.  It  shall  not  be,  my  dear  Mrs.  Baynes.  Why,  I 
have  written  to  my  nephew  Hector  to  como  over,  Strongithann's 
favonrito  son  and  my  favourite  nephew.  I  have  told  him  that  tiioi 
is  a  iweet  young  creature  here,  whom  ho  mnst  and  ought  to  see. 
How  ni;ll  that  dear  child  would  look  presiding  at  Slroupithana 
Castle  !  And  you  are  going  to  give  her  to  that  dreadful  yoimg  nua 
with  the  loud  voice  and  the  cracked  boots — lliat  smoky  yoong  man— 
ob,  impossible !  " 

Madame  had,  no  doubt,  given  a  very  favoarablo  report  of  ber 
new  todgei's  to  the  other  iumates  of  her  honse ;   and  she  uxl 
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>Idero  had  conclndcd  that  nil  gcDcml  ofScers  retaming  from 
en  immeDBely  rich.  To  think  that  her  daughter  miglit  he 
•nonrabla  Ura.  BtrongiUtarm,  Baioncas  Stronc>ithann,  and 
a  coronation  in  robes,  nitb  a  coronet  in  her  hand  1  Mrs. 
yielded  in  lojaltj  to  no  woman,  bat  I  fear  her  wicked  desiroB 
led  a  speedy  royal  demise,  as  this  thought  paaacd  throngh 
td  of  the  UoDonrablo  Lenox  Strongitharm.  tiho  loolted  hiin 
the  Pttraije,  and  fonnd  that  young  nobleman  designated  as 
itaiu  of  Strongitharm.  Charlotte  might  be  the  Uonourabto 
tptain  of  Strongitharm !  When  poor  Phil  stalked  in  aiter 
that  evening  in  hiti  shabby  boots  and  smoky  paletot,  Mrs. 
gara  him  but  a  grim  welcome.  Ho  went  and  prattled  uncon- 
'  by  the  side  of  his  little  Charlotte,  who90  tender  eyes  dwolt 
B,  and  whoso  fair  checks  flang  ont  their  blnshcs  of  welcome. 
tiled  away.  He  laughed  oat  load  whilst  Minna  and  Brcnda 
nmpiug  their  duet.  "  'J'oiie:-rous  done,  ilonsiear  Philippe," 
adamc,  potting  her  finger  tii  her  lip.  The  Hononrablo  Mrs. 
I  looked  at  dear  Mra.  Barnes,  and  shmgged  her  shonldcrs, 
tulip  I  would  lie  havo  laughed  so  londly  (and  so  rudely,  too, 
n)  had  he  known  whnt  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  those 
f  Treason  was  passing  there :  and  before  that  glance  of 
g  scam,  shot  from  the  Honoambic  Mrs.  Boldero's  eves,  dear 
(eoeral  Bnynes  fullered.  How  very  curt  and  dry  she  was 
lilip  I  how  tcHty  with  Charlotte  !  Poor  Philip,  knowing  that 
tmer  was  in  the  power  of  her  mother,  wni  prptly  humble  to 
igon ;  and  attempted,  by  uncoath  flatteries,  to  soothe  and 
le  her.  She  liail  a  queer,  dry  humour,  and  loved  a  joke ; 
il'a  fell  Terr  flat  this  ni^ltt.  Sfrs.  Bsynes  rcci'ivod  his 
tries  with  an  "Oh,  indeed  !  "  She  was  sure  she  heard  one 
children  rning  in  their  nnrserr.  "  Do,  pray,  go  and  see, 
k,  what  that  child  is  crying  about."  And  away  goes  poor 
le,  having  bnt  dim  presentiment  of  misfortune  as  yet.  Was 
una  often  in  an  ill  humour;  and  were  they  not  all  used  to 
Iding*  ? 

Ii>r  Mrs.  CoKiiiei  Bunch.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  np  to  this 
'hilip  Wiis  not  only  no  favoarite  with  her,  bnt  was  heartily 
I  by  that  la<ly.  I  hnru  told  yoa  our  friend's  faults,  ilo  was 
le  w.is  abrupt :  hi^  was  rude  often  :  and  often  gaTc  just  canse 
tyancu  by  his  laughter,  his  disrespect,  and  his  swaggering 
■.  To  those  whom  ho  liked  he  was  as  gentlo  as  a  woman; 
ated  them  with  an  citremo  tenderness  and  tonching  rongh 
.  But  those  persnos  abnnt  whom  he  was  indiflcrent,  he  ucTcr 
le  least  trouble  to  ci'Uriliatc  or  please.  If  they  told  long 
lor  example,  he  would  turn  on  his  heel,  or  interrupt  them  by 
ttioDfl   of  bia   own   on   some  qnite  diffcront  BiA^icc^..    ^ib&. 
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Colonel  Bunch,  then,  positively  disliked  tbai  young  man,  tnd  I  ttmk 
had  reiT  govd  reasons  for  her  dislike.  As  for  Boncb,  Bond  wii 
to  Bajnea,  "Cool  hand,  that  joong  fellow!"  and  winked,  ial 
Baj-nea  said  to  Bnncb,  "  Qaeer  chap.  Fine  lellow,  as  I  imn  rnii 
to  know  pietlj  nell.  I  play  a  elob.  No  clnb  ?  I  maik  hiMMi 
and  tno  tricks."  And  the  gnme  went  on.  Cbnnr  hated  Philip:  t 
meek  man,  trhom  Firmin  had  yet  managed  to  offend.  "  Hut  mta," 
the  pole  Clatii:y  remarked,  "  has  a  moaner  of  trading  on  me  emm 
wbid)  is  intolerable  to  me  1 " 

The  trnth  is,  Fbilip  was  olwaya  patting  hta  foot  on  soma  otte 
foot,  and  tmiiii'ling  it.  And  as  for  the  Boldero  elan,  Mr.  Elon 
treated  them  with  tbe  most  amusing  insoteace,  and  ignored  thiva 
if  they  were  out  of  existence  altogether.  So  yoa  soe  tiie  ^mt 
fellow  had  ni..t  nitb  Iiis  poverty  learned  tbe  least  lesson  of  hmaUih, 
or  acquired  tho  very  earliest  mdimcnts  of  the  art  of  making  friend 
I  think  his  best  fiiend  in  the  honed  was  its  mistress,  'Hi'*t~* 
Smolensk.  Mr.  Philip  trented  her  as  an  equal :  whidt  ma^  <i 
aflability  he  'niiK  not  in  t)ie  liiibit  of  bestowing  on  all  pereons.  Snot 
great  people,  some  rich  people,  some  wonld-bo-fine  people,  im  wwU 
patronize  with  nn  ingnflerable  cndocity.  Rank  or  wealth  da  sot 
seem  somehow  to  iuflncnce  this  man,  as  they  do  common  mortik 
He  would  tap  n  bishop  on  tho  waistcoat,  and  contradict  a  dsk*  it 
thi'ir  first  meeting.  1  have  seen  him  walk  ont  of  chnruh  daring  a 
stupid  sermon,  with  an  audible  remark  perhaps  to  thai  effect,  andis 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  conrso  that  he  should  go.  If  tha  cenpsff 
bored  him  at  dinner,  he  woold  go  to  sleep  in  the  most  maAetal 
manner.  At  home  we  were  always  kept  in  a  pleasant  state  of  amietT, 
not  only  by  whet  he  did  and  said,  but  by  the  idea  of  what  ha  wi^ 
do  or  say  neit.  He  did  cot  go  to  sleep  at  madamc's  boarding-lniuei 
preferring  to  keep  his  eyes  open  to  look  at  pretty  Charlotte'!.  Aai 
were  there  ever  such  sapphires  as  his  ?  she  thought.  And  hatf 
Ah  1  if  they  have  tears  to  shed,  I  hope  a  kind  fiito  will  dij  tboa 
quickly  I 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TREATS  OF  KANCUiO,  DIHISO,  DUKO. 

Old  schoolboys  remember  how,  when  pions  .Sneos  was  Ci  ^ 
painful  circnmstauces  to  quit  his  country,  he  and  his  select  hasd  of 
Trojans  fonnded  a  new  Troy,  where  they  landed ;  raising  tempki  ta 
the  Trojan  gods ;  building  streets  with  Trojan  names ;  and  ende*- 
Tonring,  to  ttie  utmost  of  their  power,  to  recal  Iheir  beloTcd  utin 
place.    In  like  mauoer,  British  Trojans  and  fVench  Tiojau  take 
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J  ereiTwbere.  Algien  I  have  only  seen  from  the  Bea ;  but 
Miu  uid  Leieeater  Sqnm  I  havo  Tinted ;  and  have  Been  a 
1  Pranee  still  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Miisisaippi ;  a 
dern  Franee  nrond  that  great  Globe  of  Mr.  W;ld'a,  irhich 
ia  coming  to  an  end.  There  are  Freneii  eaffii,  tulliards, 
ta,  waiters,  marker*,  poor  Frenchmen,  and  rich  henchmen, 
Paris — shabby  and  dirty,  it  ia  true — but  ofbring  the  ami- 
dwninoes,  the  chopine,  the  petit  rerre  of  the  patrie.  And 
Iritish  Tnrjans,  who  emigrate  to  the  eontment  of  Evope, 
r  Troy  with  them  ?  Yon  ail  know  the  qoartera  of  Paiia 
urn  with  OS  Trojans.  From  Peaee  Street  to  the  Areh  of 
are  collected  thonaands  of  refagecs  fomi  oor  nimn.  Under 
ea  of  the  Rne  do  Rtvoli  yon  meet,  at  certain  boors,  ai  many 
qjana  as  of  the  natives.  In  the  Trojan  inna  of  Menriee,  tlw 
Ik.,  we  swarm.  We  hare  nnmerons  Anglo- Trojan  doetora 
Mearies,  who  give  us  the  dear  pilU  and  doses  of  Feigamna. 
■  Hrs.  Oaerre  or  kind  Mrs.  Colombin,  and  can  porchaae  the 
ea  of  Troy,  the  pale  ale  and  sherry  of  Troy,  and  the  dear, 
lu  of  home.  We  lire  for  years,  nerar  apeaking  any  lan- 
■I  our  native  Trnjan ;  exoept  to  oar  serrants,  whom  we 
B  ttio  Trojan  wn;  of  preparing  tcMiat  for  break&st ;  Trojan 
IM  for  fowls  and  partridges  ;  Trojan  corned  beef,  ^e.  We 
9lea  where  we  worship  according  to  the  Trqjan  rites.  A 
{ht  is  that  which  one  beholds  of  a  Snnday  in  the  Elysian 
I  the  St.  Honors  qaarter,  of  processions  of  English  grown 
d  children,  stalwart,  red-cheeked,  marching  to  their  chnrchea, 
led  prayer-bocks  in  hand,  to  sing  in  a  stnoger'a  land  the 
ngs  of  their  Zion.  I  am  enre  there  are  many  Eu^iah  in 
a  never  speak  to  aoy  natire  aboTo  the  rank  of  a  waiter  or 

Not  long  since  I  was  Uatening  to  a  Frenchman  at  Folke- 
saking  English  to  the  waiters,  and  acting  as  interpreter  for 

Ho  spoke  pretty  well  and  very  qniekly.  He  was  irre- 
mnical.  I  wonder  how  we  maintained  our  gravity.  And 
I,  mj  dear  friend,  when  uv  speak  Freneh  ?  I  dareaay  we 
aa  absard.  Aa  absnrd  ?  And  why  not  ?  D<m't  yon  be 
ed.  yoong  fellow.  Courage,  man  jnm*  omit  Bemember, 
lave  a  conquering  way  with  them.  When  £neaa  landed  at 
,  I  daresay  he  spoke  Carthaginian  with  a  ridicaloaa  Trojan 
int,  for  all  that,  poor  Bido  fell  desperately  in  lore  with  him. 
anple  by  the  son  of  Anehisea,  my  boy.  Heret  mind  the 
or  the  pronnuciatioD,  bat  tackle  the  lady,  and  ipeak  yoor 
ler  OS  best  yon  can. 

ia  the  plan  which  the  Yicomte  de  Loisy  nsed  to  adopt.     Ha 
ring  a  court  of  English  acoording  to  the  celebrated  methods 
T^  ctrurf  assembled  twice  a  week  :  and  the  Tveomte,  in& 
\&— % 
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laudable  assiduity,  went  to  all  English  parties  to  which  he  eoold  giii 
an  introduction,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  English  bmgnige, 
and  marrying  une  Anrflaise,     This  indnstrions  young  man  eren  veal 
ail  Temple  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose. of  familiarizing  himself  vitt 
the  English  language ;  and  as  he  sat  under  Doctor  Monogfa  ILk- 
mands  of  T.  C.  D.,  a  very  eloquent  preacher  at  Paris  in  thrae  dajs, 
the  vicomtc  acquired  a  very  fine  pronunciation.     Attached  to  the 
cause  of  unfortunate  monarchy  all  over  the  world,  the  vieomte  \al 
fought  in  the   Spanish   Carlist  armies.       He  waltzed   weU  :  wai 
madame  thought  his  cross  looked  nice  at  her  parties.     Will  it  be 
believed  that  Mrs.  General  Baynes  took  this  gentleman  into  special 
favour ;  talked  with  him  at  soiree  after  soiree ;   never  laughed  st 
his  English ;  encouraged  her  girl  to  waltz  with  him  (which  he  dM 
to  perfection,  whereas  poor  Philip  was  but  a  hulking  and  clumsy  per- 
former) ;  and  showed  him  the  very  greatest  favour,  until  one  day,  on 
going  into  Mr.  Bonuses,  the  house  agent  (who  lets  lodgings,  and  selh 
British  pickles,  tea,  sherry,  and  the  like),  she  found  the  vieomte 
occupying  a  stool  as  clerk  in  Mr.  Bonuses  establishment,  where  lor 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  year  he  gave  his  invaluable  services  daring 
the  day  !    Mrs.  Baynes  took  poor  Madame  severely  to  task  for  admit- 
ting such  a  man  to  her  assemblies.  Madame  was  astonished.  Monsieur 
was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  who  had  met  with  misfortunes.  He 
was  earning  his  maintenance.   To  sit  in  a  bureau  was  not  a  dishonour. 
Knowing  that  boutique  meant  shop,  and  parqon  meant  boy,  Mrs.  Baynes 
made  use  of  the  words  boutique  cfarqon  the  next  time  she  saw  the 
vieomte.   The  little  man  wept  tears  of  rage  and  mortification.  There 
was  a  very  painful  scene,  at  which,  thank  mercy,  poor  Charlotte 
thought,  Philip  was  not  present.     Were  it  not  for  the  generars 
cheveux  blancs  (by  which  phrase  the  vieomte  very  kindly  designated 
General   Baynes^s  chestnut  top-knot)  the  vieomte  would  have  had 
reason  from  him.     '*  Charming  miss,"  he  said  to  Charlotte,  "  your 
respectable  papa  is  safe  from  my  sword  !     Madame  your  mamma  has 
addressed  me  words  which  I  qualify  not.     But  you — ^yon  are  too 
'andsome,  too  good,  to  despise  a  poor  soldier,  a  poor  gentleman ! " 
I  have  heard  the  vieomte  still  dances  at  boarding-houses  and  is  still 
in  pursuit  of  an  Anglaisc,   He  must  be  a  wooer  now  almost  as  elderly 
as  the  good  general  whose  scalp  he  respected. 

Mrs.  Baynes  was,  to  be  sure,  a  heavy  weight  to  bear  for  poor 
Madame,  but  her  lean  shoulders  were  accustomed  to  many  a  burden ; 
and  if  the  general's  wife  was  quarrelsome  and  odious,  he,  as  Madame 
said,  was  as  soft  as  a  mutton :  and  Charlotte's  pretty  face  and 
manners  were  the  admiration  of  all.  The  vellow  Miss  Bolderos, 
those  hapless  elderly  orphans  left  in  pawn,  might  bite  their  lips  with 
envy,  but  they  never  could  make  them  as  red  as  Miss  Charlotte's 
smiling  mouth.     To  the  honour  of  Madame  Smolensk  be  it  said  that 
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never  bv  word  or  bint  diil  sho  cniiso  those  nnhappy  yonnj;  laJiea  nay 
necJIcsri  pftin.  She  never  HtintcU  them  of  any  meal.  No  full'priecd 
pcusiuDtr  iif  MaJamc'B  eoold  have  brcakfust,  lUDcboon,  diancni  Burred 
moT<i  rc'giilui'ly.  The  d:iy  after  tlieir  niothtr's  flight,  tliut  gDwl 
>Iadame  Smoii'nsk  took  enrly  cups  of  tea  to  the  girls'  room!i,  with  her 
oan  LaoiU  ;  and  I  hi'lievo  helped  to  do  the  hiiir  of  one  of  tbem,  and 
othcrwiHU  to  Eootbe  them  iu  their  misfortune.  They  could  cot  keep 
their  iwcret.  It  tiiunt  bo  onucd  that  Mrs.  Baynes  never  lost  an 
opiwrtuuity  of  deploring  their  Rituation  and  acquainting  all  new- 
ciiuien  with  their  motlier'ti  flight  and  transgression,  liut  she  was 
>;ood-naturod  tu  the  captives  iu  her  grim  iray :  and  admired  ^ladame's 
furbearaiiuo  roi^ariling  them.  The  two  old  officers  were  now  especi- 
ally pi>l)tt'  to  the  poor  things :  and  the  general  rapped  one  of  his  hnys 
iivvr  the  knuckles  for  saying  to  Miss  Brenda,  "  If  your  uncle  is  a 
lurd,  why  doesn't  ho  give  you  any  money  ?  "  "  And  these  girls  iisrd 
ta  hold  their  heads  Hbovo  mine,  sud  their  mother  used  to  give  hersell 
sich  aim ;  "  tried  Mrs.  Iluyoes.  "  And  Eliza  Baynes  used  ia  flatter 
lliinie  poor  girls  and  their  mother,  and  faney  they  were  goin;;  ti>  make 
u  «iimui  of  fusliiou  of  her !  "  said  Mrs.  Bunch.  "  We  nil  have  our 
w.akne(i*c*.  I^rds  are  not  yimrs.  my  dear.  Faith,  I  dunt  tliiuk 
yr>u  know  one,"  says  stout  little  Colonel  Ituiich.  "  I  wouldn't  pay  a 
,ii:ch<-^'<  cacli  ciiiirt  as  Eliza  paid  that  woman  !  "  cried  Selina  :  and 
pill'  DiiiJe  haiTustic  inqniries  of  tlie  general,  whether  Kli/a  had  he.ird 
:'i<-Dt  her  friend  Ibo  Honourable  Mm.  Boldero  ?  Itut  fi>r  all  this 
Mr*.  Unneli  pitieil  tlit:  young  ladiis,  and  I  believe  g^ivc  thim  a  little 
>upply  of  cuin  fri>m  her  private  purse.  A  word  as  tu  their  subse- 
'jufut  history.  Tlieir  mamma  became  the  terror  of  hiiarding-hiinNe- 
k>-epcm:  and  the  poor  girlH  practised  their  duets  all  over  Enropo. 
Mm.  Boldeni's  ni'ble  ne|>liew,  the  present  Ktrougithann  (as  a  friend 
who  knows  the  fa.->hiuuable  world  informs  me),  was  victiuii/ed  hy  his 
••im  uncle,  and  a  most  painful  aOair  oreurrcd  between  tlioni  at  a 
l,'.tme  at  "  blind  hookey."  The  lionourahle  Mrd.  Boldero  is  liviu<;  in 
tiif  preciocls  of  Uolyrood  ;  one  of  her  daughters  is  hapiiily  marricrl 
t'l  a  minister;  and  the  other  to  an  aixitheeary  who  was  called  in  t<> 
AiitnJ  ber  iu  quinsy.  So  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  phr.iM'  alHuit 
"  Mlt-ct  "  buanliug-hou'ii'S  is  a  mere  complimentary  term,  and  »■<  for 
iLi'  strictest  rL'ferences  being  given  and  reqairtnl,  I  certainly  slmuld 
Lit  lay  out  eitra  money  for  printing  thai  cipresaiun  in  my  advirti-n- 
u-cnt,  were  I  going  tii  set  up  an  establishment  myself. 

Uld  college  friends  of  Philip's  visited  I'aris  from  time  tu  tim<' : 
and  njoiccd  iu  carrying  him  otf  to  itorel's  or  the  Tniis  Fi'i'r<'!<,  and 
hospitably  trt-atiug  hint  who  had  been  so  hospitable  iu  bis  time. 
Ves,  tbaukt  be  to  Heaven,  then-  are  good  Samaritans  in  ]>ri  tty  kr<ri> 
[.limbers  in  (his  world,  and  hands  ready  enough  to  suceour  a  tmin  in 
Bii^rtane.     I  could  name  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  drive  ^.W^X. 
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in  chariots  and  look  at  people's  tongnes  and  write  qneer  Sgaies  nl 
queer  Latin  on  note-paper,  who  oMoltly  made  a  potM  contnniBg 
some  eeven  or  ten  scone  fees,  and  eent  them  out  to  Dr.  E^min  ia 
his  banishment.  The  poor  wretch  had  baharcd  as  ill  as  mi^t  he, 
bat  he  was  withont  a  penny  or  a  friend.  I  daresaj  Dr.  Ooodenoagh, 
amongst  other  philanthropists,  put  his  hands  into  hie  pocket.  Hang 
heartily  disliked  and  mistrasted  Firmin  ia  prasperty,  in  adrenilyk 
melted  towards  the  poor  fn^tive  wretch :  he  even  coold  beliere  flat 
Firmin  had  some  slull  in  his  profession,  and  in  his  practice  was  not 
quite  a  qoack. 

Philip's  old  college  and  scfaoc!  cronies  langfaed  at  hearii^  ttat, 
now  his  rain  was  complete,  he  was  thinking  abont  mairia^.  8aA 
a  plan  was  of  a  piece  witii  Mr.  Firmin 's  known  pmdenee  and  fin- 
sight.  Bst  they  made  an  objection  to  bis  proposed  anion,  irttidi  hal 
stnick  OS  at  home  previously.  Papa-in-law  was  well  enon^,  or  it 
least  inoffensive ;  bnt,  ah,  ye  powers  1  what  a  mother-in-law  ns 
poor  Phil  laying  np  for  his  fhtare  days  I  Two  or  three  of  oar 
mntnal  companions  made  this  remfrk  on  retoming  to  vodc  and 
chambers  afler  their  antoma  holiday.  We  nerer  had  too  mndi 
charity  for  ilrs.  Barnes ;  aad  what  Philip  told  as  about  her  did  not 
serve  to  increase  our  regard. 

Abont  Christinas  Mr.  Firmin's  own  affairs  bronght  him  on  a  imd 
rigit  to  London.  We  were  not  jealoas  that  he  took  np  his  qnarten 
with  bis  little  fiiend,  of  Thomhangh  Btreet,  who  was  contented  tbt 
be  sbonld  dine  with  ns,  prorided  she  conld  kave  the  pleasnre  of 
honsing  hJTii  nnder  her  lund  afaelter.  High  and  mighty  peopla  is 
we  were — &r  nnder  what  hnmbtc  loah  does  not  vani^  hold  hff 
SKay? — we,  who  knew  Mis.  Brandon's  virtnes,  and  were  aware  <t 
her  early  story,  would  have  condescended  to  receive  her  into  en 
society ;  bnt  it  was  the  little  lady  herself  who  had  her  pride,  m^ 
held  aloof.  "  Uy  parente  did  not  give  me  the  edncation  yon  ban 
had,  ma'am,"  Caroline  said  to  mj  wife.  "  My  place  is  not  ben, 
I  know  very  well ;  unless  yon  sbonld  be  took  ill,  and  (A«n,  ma'an 
yon'll  tee  Uiat  I  wiD  be  glad  enongh  to  come.  Philip  can  come  and 
see  me;  and  a  blessing  it  is  to  me  to  set  eyes  on  him.  Bnt  I 
shouldn't  be  happy  in  yoar  drawing-room,  nor  yon  in  bariog  me. 
The  dear  children  look  saiprised  at  my  way  of  talking;  asd  oc 
wonder ;  and  they  langh  sometimes  to  one  another,  God  bless  'em  '■ 
I  don't  mind.  My  edncation  was  not  cared  for.  I  scarce  had  sbt 
schooling  bnt  what  I  taoght  myself.  My  Pa  hadn't  the  meani  of 
learning  me  nincb :  and  it  is  too  late  to  go  to  school  at  forty  odd. 
I're  got  all  his  stockings  and  things  danied ;  and  bis  linen,  poo: 
fellow! — ^beantifal :  I  wish  they  kep  it  as  nice  in  Fruee,  iiben  be 
is  t  You'll  give  my  love  to  the  yonng  lady,  won't  yon,  ma'am  f  and. 
oh  I  it's  a  blessing  to  me  to  bear  how  good  and  genUe  she  is  I    He 
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a  high  temper,  Philip  have :  bat  them  ho  likes  can  easy  manage 
Yon  have  been  his  best  kind  friends ;  and  so  will  she  be,  I 
t ;  and  they  may  be  ha|^  thong^  they*re  poor.  Bat  they've 
I  to  got  rich,  haven't  they  ?  And  it  s  not  the  richest  that's  the 
neat,  that  I  can  see  in  many  a  fine  hoase  where  Narse  Brandon 
t  and  has  her  eyes  q>enY  though  she  don't  say  maeh,  yoa  know.*' 
his  way  Norse  Brandon  woold  prattle  on  to  as  when  she  oaake  to 
■s.  She  woald  share  onr  meal,  always  thanking  by  name  the 
sat  who  helped  her.  She  insisted  on  calling  oar  children 
m  "  and  **  Master,"  and  I  think  those  yoang  satirists  did  not 
h  often  or  unkindly  at  her  pecaliarities.  I  know  they  were  told 
Narse  Bcandon  was  very  good ;  and  that  she  took  care  of  her 
HT  in  his  old  age ;  and  that  Ae  had  passed  through  very  great 
m  and  trials  ;  and  that  she  had  nursed  uncle  Philip  when  he  had 
.  very  ill  indeed,  and  ii^on  many  people  would  have  been  afraid 
me  near  him ;  and  that  her  life  was  spent  in  tending  the  sick, 
in  doing  good  to  her  neighbour. 

>ne  day  during  Philip's  stay  with  us  wc  happen  to  read  in  the 
r  Lord  Ringwood's  arrival  in  London.  My  lord  had  a  grand 
i  homae  of  his  own  which  ho  did  not  always  inhabit.  He  liked 
nhef  I  fulness  of  a  hotel  better.  Bingwood  House  was  too  large 
too  dismal.  He  did  not  care  to  eat  a  solitary  mutton  chop  in  a 
i  dining-room  surrounded  by  ghostly  images  of  dead  Bingwoods 
a  dead  son,  who  had  died  in  his  boyhood;  his  dead  brother 
ed  in  the  uniform  of  his  day  (in  which  picture  there  was  no  little 
nUaace  to  Philip  Firmin,  the  colonel's  grandson) ;  Lord  Hing- 
Vm  dead  self,  finally,  as  he  appeared  still  a  young  man,  when 
lanee  painted  him,  and  when  he  was  the  companion  of  the 
mi  and  his  friends.     *'  Ah !  that's  the  fellow  I  least  like  to 

at,"  the  old  man  would  say,  scowling  at  the  picture,  and 
Uig  out  into  the  old-fashioned  oaths  which  ganushed  many 
iSBsations  in  his  young  days.  ''  That  fellow  could  ride  all  day ; 
riasp  all  night,  or  go  without  sleep  as  he  chose ;  and  drink  his 
bottles,  and  never  have  a  headache ;  and  break  his  collar  bone, 
we  the  fox  killed  three  hours  after.  That  was  once  a  man,  as 
Marlborough  said,  looking  at  his  own  picture.  Now  my  doctor's 
naster ;  my  doctor  and  the  infernal  gout  over  him.  I  live  upon 
aad  poddens,  like  a  baby;  only  I've  shed  all  my  teeth,  hang  'em. 

drink  three  glasses  of  sheny,  my  butler  threatens  me.  Yon 
i§  ItUow,  who  haven't  twopence  in  your  poeket,  by  George,  I 
Id  like  to  change  with  you.  Only  you  wouldn't,  hang  you,  you 
Idn't.  Why,  I  don't  believe  Todhunter  would  change  with  me : 
Id  yog,  Todhunter  ?— and  you're  about  as  fond  of  a  great  man  as 
IbOow  I  ever  knew.  Don't  tall  sm.  You  orv,  sir.  Why,  when 
Ikad  with  you  on  Byde  sands  one  day,  I  said  to  that  C0UOW, 
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*  Todhoiiter,  don't  you  think  I  could  order  the  sea  to  stand  still?' 
I  did.     And  you  had  never  heard  of  King  Canute,  banged  if  yoa 
had — and   never  read   any  hook  *  except  the   Stud-book  and  Mn. 
Glasse's  Cookery,  hanged  if  you  did.*'     Such  remarks  and  conTem- 
tions  of  his  relative  has  Philip  reported  to  me.     Two  or  tbree  men 
about  town  had  very  good  imitations  of  this  toothless,  growliBg, 
blasphemous  old  cynic.     He  was  splendid  and  penurious;  Tioleot 
and  easily  led ;  sun-ounded  hy  flatterers  and  utterly  lonely.     He  hid 
old-world  notions,  which  I  believe  have  passed  out  of  the  manners  d 
great  folks  now.     He  thought  it  beneath  him  to  travel  by  ruhnj, 
and  his  postchaise  was  one  of  the  last  on  the  road.     The  tide  rolled 
on  in  spite  of  this  old  Canute,  and  has  long  since  rolled  over  him  md 
bis  postchaise.    Why,  almost  all  his  imitators  are  actually  dead ;  md 
only  this  year,  when  old  Jack  Mummers  gave  an  imitation  of  him  li 
Bavs's  (where  Jack's  mimicry  used  to  be  received  with  shouts  of 
laughter  but  a  few  years  since),  there  was  a  dismal  silence  in  the 
cofi'ec-room,  except  from  two  or  three  young  men  at  a  near  table, 
who  said,  '*  AVhat  is  the  old  fool  mumbling  and  swearing  at  now? 
An  imitation  of  Lord  Ringwood,  and  who  was  he  ?  "     So  our  nimes 
pass  away,  and  are  forgotten  :  and  the  tallest  statues,  do  not  the 
sands  of  time  accumulate  and  overwhelm  them-    J  have  not  forgotten 
my  lord ;  any  more  than  I  have  forgotten  the  cock  of  my  school, 
about  whom,  perhaps,  you  don't  care  to  hear.     I  see  my  lord  s  bald 
head,  and  hooked  beak,  and  bushy  eyebrows,  and  tall  velvet  collar, 
and  brass  buttons,  and  great  black  mouth,  and  trembling  band,  and 
trembling  parasites  round  him,  and  I  can  hear  his  voice,  and  great 
oaths,  and  laughter.     You  parasites  of  to-day  are  bowing  to  other 
great  people ;  and  this  great  one,  who  was  alive  only  yesterday,  is 
as  dead  as  George  IV.  or  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Well,  wc  happen  to  read  that  Philip's  noble  relative,  Lord  Ring- 
wood  has  arrived  at hotel,  whilst  Philip  is  staying  witb  us :  and 

I  own  that  I  counsel  my  friend  to  go  and  wait  upon  his  lordship. 
He  had  been  very  kind  at  Paris :  he  had  evidently  taken  a  liking 
to  Philip.  Firmin  ought  to  go  and  see  him.  Who  knows  ?  Lord  Ring- 
wood  might  be  inclined  to  do  something  for  his  brother's  grandson. 

This  was  just  the  point,  which  any  one  who  knew  Philip  should 
have  hesitated  to  urge  upon  him.  To  try  and  make  him  bow  and 
smile  on  a  great  man  with  a  view  to  future  favours,  was  to  demand 
the  impossible  from  Firmin.  The  king's  men  may  lead  the  king's 
horses  to  the  water,  but  the  king  himself  can't  make  them  drinL 
I  own  that  I  came  back  to  the  subject,  and  urged  it  repeatedly  on 
my  friend.  '*  I  hare  been,"  said  Philip,  sulkily.  **  I  have  left  a 
card  upon  him.  If  he  wants  me,  he  can  send  to  No.  120,  Queen 
Square,  Westminster,  my  present  hotel.  But  if  you  think  he  iriU 
give  me  anything  beyond  a  dinner,  I  tell  you  you  are  mistaken." 
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ed  thftt  day  with  Philip's  employer,  worthy  Mr.  Mngford, 
Mall  GatetU,  who  iras  profnse  in  bis  hospitalities,  and 
^cioQB  to  Philip.  Mn^ord  wkb  pleased  with  Firmin's 
d  yon  may  be  Bore  that  severer  critica  did  not  contradict 
.'a  good-natnred  patron.  We  drove  to  the  saborban  Tilla 
!ad,  and  steaming  odonra  of  soap,  mutton,  onions,  rnsbed 
9  hall  to  give  ns  welcome,  and  to  wain  na  of  the  good 
)re  for  the  party.  Thh  was  not  one  of  Mngford's  days 
manding  side  dishes,  I  promise  yon.  Men  in  black,  with 
I  cotton  gloves,  were  in  waiting  to  receive  ns,  and  Mrs. 
n  a  rich  blue  satin  and  feathers,  a  profnsion  of  flonnces, 
abonts,  jewels,  and  ean -de -Cologne,  rose  to  welcome  us 
itely  Eofa,  where  sho  sat  snrronnded  by  her  children. 
,  were  in  brilliaet  dresses,  with,  shining  new-combed  hair. 
,  of  coorac,  instantly  began  to  talk  abont  their  children, 
b's  unfeigned  admiration  for  Mrs.  Mngford's  last  haby  I 
that  worthy  lady's  goodwill  at  once.  I  made  some  remark 
me  of  the  boy><  as  being  the  picture  of  his  fotber,  which 
eky.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  have  it  from  her  husband's 
«ion,  that  Mrs.  Mugford  always  thinks  I  am  "  chaffing  " 
of  the  boys  frankly  informed  me  there  WM  goose  for 
id  when  a  cheerful  cloop  was  heard  from  a  neigbbouriug 
mo  that  was  Pa  drawing  the  corks.  "Why  should  Mrs. 
sprovc  the  outspoken  child  and  say,  "  James,  hold  yonr 
now  ?  "  Better  wine  than  was  poured  forth  when  those 
s  drawn,  never  flowed  from  bottle. — I  say,  I  never  saw 
)  nor  more  bottles.  If  eTer  a  table  may  be  said  to  have 
bat  expression  might  with  justice  he  applied  to  Mngford's 
Talbot  T«7Bdcn  would  have  feasted  forty  people  with 
icre  provided  for  eight  by  our  most  hospitable  entertainer. 
ugford's  editor  was  present,  all  the  honoars  of  the  enter- 
ircro  for  tho  Farit  Corretpondtnt,  who  was  specially  re- 
take Mrs.  M.  to  dinner.  As  an  carl's  grand-nephew,  and 
eat-grandson,  of  course  we  felt  that  this  place  of  honour 
a's  right.  How  Mrs.  Magford  pressed  him  to  cat  I  Sho 
am  very  gbd  she  would  not  let  Philip  carve  for  her,  for 
lave  sent  the  goose  into  her  lap — she  carved,  I  say,  and  1 
k  she  gave  bim  more  stuffing  than  to  any  of  us,  but  that 
been  mere  envy  on  my  part.  Allasiens  to  Lord  Bingwood 
ktedly  mode  during  dinner.  "  Lord  It.  has  come  to  town, 
perceive,"  wiys  Mogford,  winking.  "  You've  been  to  seo 
ptse  '!  "  Mr.  Firmin  glared  at  me  veiy  fiercely  ;  he  had 
i  had  been  to  call  on  Lord  Bingwood.  Mngford  led  the 
on  to  the  noble  lord  so  frequently  that  Philip  madly  kicked 
under  the  table.     I  don't  know  how  many  times  I  had  te 
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saSer  from  that  fool  vhidi  ia  it^  time  has  tnuapled  on  so  bust 
persons  :  a  kick  for  each  time  Lord  Ringwood's  name,  faoau,  pnta, 
properties,  were  mentioned,  was  a  Inghtfiil  alloiraiiee.  ila.  HngM 
woald  say,  "  Maj  I  uasiat  toq  to  a  little  pfaeBsant,  Ur.  Unnin?  I 
daresay  they  are  not  as  good  as  Lord  lUogwood's  "  (a  Ud:  im 
Philip),  or  Wngford  n-ould  exclaim,  "  Mr.  F.,  tiy  tliat  'oekl  Ud 
Bing^ood  hasn't  better  vine  than  that."  (DreadM  pnnidiKal 
npon  mj  tibia  under  the  tahle.)  "  John  I  Two  'ocks,  me  and  Hi. 
Finnin  I  Job  as,  Ur.  P,"  and  so  forth.  And  after  dinner,  to  &t 
ladies — as  my  wife,  who  belrajed  their  mysleiiea,  informed  me— 
Mrs.  Ifngford's  conversation  «as  incessant  regarding  tlie  Bingmni 
&miljand  Firmin's  relationship  to  that  noble  honse.  The  aue^afd 
the  old  lord  and  Finnin  in  Paris  was  discassed  with  imnmnaa  intemL 
His  lordship  colled  him  Philip  most  aSablo !  be  was  very  food  d 
Mr.  Finnin.  A  little  bird  had  told  Mis.  Mngford  that  aom^nd;  ^ 
was  Teiy  fond  of  Mr.  Finnin.  She  hoped  it  wonld  be  a  match,  ai 
that  his  lordship  woold  do  the  handsome  thing  by  his  »ipi^. 
What  ?  My  wife  wondered  that  Mrs.  Mogfbrd  should  know  ibri 
Philip's  affairs  ?  (and  wondor  indeed  she  did.)  A  little  bird  bad  taU 
Mrs.  M — ,  a  friend  of   both  ladies,  that  dear,  good  Iktle  nam 

Brandon,  who  was  engaged and  here  the  conrersaiion  went  cS 

into  mysteries  which  I  certainly  shall  not  roTeal.  Boffiee  it  tU 
Mrs.  Mngford  was  one  of  Mrs.  Brandon's  best,  kindest,  and  ntoit 
constant  patrons — or  might  I  be  permitted  to  say  matrons  ?— nd 
had  received  a  most  fafonrabla  report  of  ns  from  the  litUa  nniie. 
And  here  Mrs.  Pendennia  gave  a  verbatim  report  not  only  oi  oat 
hostess's  speech,  but  of  her  manner  and  accent.  "  Yes,  ma'aai," 
says  Mrs.  Mogfbrd  to  Mrs.  Pendenois,  "  our  frieod  Mrs.  B.  hai  h^ 
me  of  a  certain  gentUman  whose  name  ahall  be  "^"inl^iri,  Wt 
maimer  is  cold,  not  to  say  'aaghty.  He  seems  to  be  lan^niig  *t 
people  sometimes— don't  say  Ko  ;  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  at  dimie, 
both  him  and  Mr.  Fiimin.  Bnt  he  is  a  tnio  friend,  Mrs.  Smidai 
says  he  is.  And  when  yon  know  him,  his  heart  is  good."  Is  it' 
Amm.  A  distingnished  writer  has  composed,  in  not  very  late  dsjt. 
«  comedy  of  which  the  cheertiil  moral  is,  that  we  ore  "  not  so  bad  H 
we  Beam."  Aren't  we  ?  Amen,  again.  Give  ns  thy  hear^  kudi 
lagot  Tartnffe,  how  the  world  has  been  mistaken  in  yon  I  Madwik! 
pat  that  little  afibir  of  the  mnrder  oat  of  yonr  mind.  It  was  > 
momentary  weakness  ;  and  who  is  not  weak  at  times  ?  Blifil,  a  tnw 
maligned  man  than  yon  does  not  exist !  0  hnmanity !  how  we  h>n 
been  mistaken  in  yon  t  Let  as  expongo  the  vulgar  dpresoP 
"  miserable  siraieTS  "  out  of  all  prayer-books ;  open  t]^  por&oks  d 
all  hnlks ;  break  the  chains  of  all  convicts ;  and  unlock  the  boM 
of  all  spoons. 

As  we   discnssed  Mr.  Magfbid's  entartainment  on  oar  letaO 
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home,  I  improYed  the  occasion  with  Philip,  I  pointed  out  the  reason - 
ahlcness  of  the  hopes  which  he  might  entertain  of  help  from  his 
wealthy  kinsman,  and  actoallj  forced  him  to  promise  to  wait  npou 
nay  loid  the  next  day.  Now  when  Philip  Firmin  did  a  thing  against 
his  will,  he  did  it  with  a  had  grace.  When  he  is  not  pleased,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  he  happy :  and  when  he  is  solky,  Mr.  Firmin  is  a  Terr 
disagreeable  companion.  Though  he  neyer  once  reproached  mc 
afterwaids  with  what  happened,  I  own  that  I  have  had  cmcl  twinges 
of  eonseianee  since.  If  I  had  not  sent  him  on  that  dutiful  visit  to  his 
grand  uncle,  what  occurred  might  never,  perhaps,  have  occurred  at 
all.  I  acted  for  the  best,  and  that  I  aver  ;  however  I  may  grieve  for 
the  eonsequenees  which  ensued  when  the  poor  fellow  followed  my 
advice. 

If  Philip  held  aloof  from  Lord  Ringwood  in  London,  you  may  ho 
sure  Philip*B  dear  cousins  were  in  waiting  on  his  lordship,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  respectful  sympathy.  Was  Lord 
Ringwood  ailing?  Mr.  Twysden,  or  Mrs.  Twysden,  or  the  dear 
girls,  or  Ringwood  their  brother,  were  daily  in  his  lordship's  ante- 
chamber, asking  for  news  of  his  health.  They  bent  down  resjtect- 
fully  be&ra  Lord  Ringwood's  major-domo.  They  would  have  given 
him  money,  as  they  always  averred,  only  what  sum  could  thoy  give 
to  such  a  man  as  Rudge  ?  They  actually  offered  to  bribe  ^Ir.  Iludgo 
with  their  wine,  over  which  ho  made  horrible  faces.  Thev  fawm-d 
and  smiled  beibro  him  always.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  calm 
3fr8.  Twysden,  that  serene,  high-bred  woman,  who  would  cut  her 
dearest  friend  if  misfortune  befel  her,  or  the  world  turned  its  back  ; 
— ^I  should  like  to  have  seen,  and  can  see  her  in  mv  mind's  eve, 
simpering  and  coaxing,  and  wheedling  this  footnum.  She  mode 
cheap  presents  to  Mr.  Rudge  :  she  smiled  on  him  and  asked  after 
his  health.  And  of  course  Talbot  Twvsilen  flattered  him  too  hi 
Talbot'a  jolly  way.  It  was  a  wink,  and  nod,  and  a  hearty  how  do 
yon  do — and  (after  due  inquiries  made  and  answered  about  his  lord- 
»hip)  it  would  be,  "  Rudge !  I  think  my  housekeeper  has  a  good 
glasa  of  port  wine  in  her  room,  if  you  happen  to  bo  passing  that  way, 
and  mj  lord  don*t  want  you  !  *'  and  with  a  grave  courtesy,  I  can 
fancy  Mr.  Rudge  bowing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twysden,  and  Uiankin.<; 
them,  and  descending  to  Mrs.  BIcnkinsoi>*s  skinny  room  where  tbu 
port  wine  is  ready — and  if  Mr.  Rudge  and  Mrs.  Rlenkinsop  are  con- 
fidential, I  can  fancy  their  talking  over  the  characters  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  folks  upstairs.  Servants  sometimes  actually  do  ;  and  if 
master  and  mistress  are  humbugs  these  i^Tctched  menials  sometimes 
find  them  out. 

Now,  DO  duke  could  be  mora  lordly  and  condescending  in  his 
bearing  than  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  towards  the  menial  throng.  In  those 
days,  when  he  had  money  in  his  pockets,  ho  gavo  Mr.  Rudge  out  of 
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his  plenty ;  and  the  man  rememhored  his  generosity  when  he  ns 
poor ;  and  declared — in  a  select  society,  and  in  the  company  <^  tlie 
relative  of  a  person  from  whom  I  have  the  information — decltred  in 
the  presence  of  Captain  Gunn  at  the  Admiral  B — ng  Club  in  bet, 
that  Mr.  HefT  was  always  a  swell ;  bnt  since  he  was  done,  he,  Bodgfi. 
''was  hlest  if  that  yonng  chap  wam't  a  greater  swell  than  herer.'' 
And  Hndgo  actually  liked  this  poor  yonng  fellow  better  than  tbe 
family  in  Walpole  Street,  whom  Mr.  R.  pronounced  to  be  ''  a  Mks 
lot."  And  in  fact  it  was  Hudge  as  well  as  myself,  who  advised  thil 
Philip  should  see  his  lordship. 

When  at  length  Philip  paid  his  second  visit,  Mr.  Rndge  fiu^t 
•*  My  lord  will  see  you,  sir,  I  think.  He  has  been  speaking  of  yoa. 
He's  very  unwell.  He*6  going  to  have  a  fit  of  the  gout,  I  think. 
I'll  tell  him  you  are  here."  And  coming  back  to  Philip,  after  a  \aid 
disappearance,  and  with  rather  a  scared  face,  he  repeated  the  per- 
mission to  enter,  and  again  cautioned  him,  saying,  that  ''  mjlordns 
very  queer.'* 

In  fact,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  through  the  channel  previooslf 
indicated,  my  lord,  when  he  heard  that  Philip  had  called,  cried,  "  He 
has,  has  he.  Hang  him,  send  him  in ;  '*  using,  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  in  place  of  the  monosyllable  ''  hang,"  a  much  stronger  expressioiL 

**  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ? "  says  my  lord.  **  You  have  been  in 
London  ever  so  long.     Twysden  told  me  of  you  yesterday." 

"  I  have  called  before,  sir,"  said  Philip,  very  quietly. 

''  I  wonder  you  have  the  face  to  call  at  all,  sir  I  "  cries  the  dd 
man,  glaring  at  Philip.  His  lordship's  countenance  was  of  a  gun- 
bogo  colour  :  his  noble  eyes  were  blood-shot  and  starting ;  his  voice, 
always  very  harsh  and  strident,  was  now  specially  unpleasant ;  and 
from  the  crater  of  his  mouth,  shot  loud  exploding  oaths. 

"  Face !  my  lord  ?  "  says  Philip,  still  very  meek. 

**  Yes,  if  you  call  that  a  face  which  is  covered  over  with  hair  like 
a  baboon  !  "  growled  my  lord,  showing  his  tusks.  ''  Twysden  ms 
here  last  night,  and  tells  me  some  pretty  news  about  you.*' 

Philip  blushed  ;  he  knew  what  the  news  most  likely  would  be. 

**  Twysden  says  that  now  you  are  a  pauper,  by  George,  and  living 
by  breaking  stones  in  the  street, — ^you  have  been  such  an  infenud, 
drivelling,  hanged  fool,  as  to  engage  yourself  to  another  pauper ! " 

Poor  Philip  turned  white  from  red  ;  and  spoke  slowly :  *'  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  lord,  you  said " 

''I  said  you  were  a  hanged  fool,  sir!  "  roared  the  old  man; 
"  can't  you  hear  ?  " 

**  I  believe  I  am  a  member  of  your  family,  my  lord,"  says  Philip, 
rising  up.  In  a  quarrel,  he  would  sometimes  lose  his  temper,  and 
speak  out  his  mind  ;  or  sometimes,  and  then  ho  was  most  dangerous, 
he  would  be  especially  calm  and  Grandisonian. 
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*'  Some  hanged  adyentiirer,  thinking  yon  were  to  get  money  from 
Qe,  has  hooked  yoa  for  his  daughter,  has  he  ?  '* 

**  I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  young  kdy,  and  I  am  the  poorer  of 
he  two,**  says  Philip. 

'*  She  thinks  you  will  get  money  from  me,**  continues  his  lordship. 

••  Does  she  ?     I  never  did  !  '*  replied  Philip. 

"  By  heaven,  yon  shan't,  unless  you  give  up  this  rubbish." 

**  I  8han*t  give  her  up,  sir,  and  I  shall  do  without  the  money,** 
aid  Mr.  Firmin  very  boldly. 

**  Go  to  Tartarus  !  **  screamed  the  old  man. 

On  which  Philip  told  us,  **  I  said,  *  Seniores  priores,  my  lord,* 
nd  turned  on  my  heel.  So  you  see  if  ho  was  going  to  leave  me 
omething,  and  ho  nearly  said  he  was,  that  chance  is  passed  now,  and 
have  made  a  pretty  moming*s  work.**  And  a  pretty  moniini;*s 
rork  it  was :  and  it  was  I  who  had  set  him  upon  it !  My  bnivo 
*hilip  not  only  did  not  rebuke  me  for  having  scut  him  on  this  errand, 
>at  took  the  blame  of  the  business  on  himself.  *'  Since  I  have  been 
ngaged,*'  he  said,  '*  I  am  growing  dreadfully  avaricious,  and  am 
Imost  as  sordid  about  money  as  those  Twysdeus.  I  cringed  to  that 
•Id  man :  I  crawled  before  his  gouty  feet.  Well,  I  could  crawl  from 
lerc  to  Saint  James's  Palace  to  get  some  money  for  my  little 
.'harlotto."  Philip  cringe  and  crawl !  If  there  were  no  posture- 
uaiitorsmore  supple  than  Philip  Firmin,  kotooing  would  bo  a  lost  art, 
ike  the  Maiuet  de  la  four.  But  fear  not,  ye  great !  Men's  backs 
kere  made  to  bend,  and  the  race  of  panisites  is  still  in  good  repute. 

When  our  friend  told  us  how  his  brief  interview  with  Lord  Ring- 
rood  had  begun  and  ended,  I  think  those  who  counselled  Philip  to 
cait  upon  his  grand-uncle  felt  rather  ashamed  of  their  worldly 
lisdom  and  the  advice  which  they  had  given.  We  ought  to  have 
CDfiwn  our  Huron  suflicieutly  to  be  aware  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
fxperimcnt  to  set  him  bowing  in  lords*  antechambers.  Were  not 
UK  elbows  sure  to  break  some  courtly  china,  his  feet  to  trample  and 
ear  some  lace  train  ?  So  all  the  good  we  had  done  was  to  occasion 
I  quarrel  between  him  and  his  patron.  Lord  liingwood  avowed  that 
le  bad  intended  to  leave  Philip  money ;  and  by  thrusting  the  poor 
«llow  into  the  old  nobU'man*8  sick  chamber,  wo  had  occasioned  n 
loarrel  between  the  relatives,  who  parted  with  mutual  threats  and 
uig«?r.  **  Oh,  dear  mo  !  **  I  groaned  in  connubial  colloquies.  '*  Let 
IS  get  him  away.  Ho  will  bo  boxing  Mngford*s  ears  next,  and 
4^Uing  Mrs.  Mngford  that  sho  is  vulgar,  and  a  bore."  He  was 
^agcr  to  get  back  to  his  work,  or  rather  to  his  lady-love  at  Paris. 
We  did  not  try  to  detain  him.  For  fear  of  further  accidents  we  wero 
rather  anxious  that  ho  should  be  gone.  Crestfallen  and  sad,  I 
lecompanied  him  to  the  Boulogne  boat.  He  paid  for  his  placo  iu 
ihe  second  cabin,  and  stoutly  bade  us  adieu.     A  rough  night:  a  wit, 
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slippery  deck :  a  crowd  of  frowzy  fellow-pftssengera :  and  poor  PU% 
in  the  midst  of  them  ia  a  thin  cloak,  his  yellow  hair  and  beiil 
blowing  abont :  I  see  the  steamer  now,  and  Icdft  her 'with  I  hum  not 
what  feelings  of  contrition  and  shame.  Why  had  I  aent  TbaSf  to 
call  npon  that  savage,  over-bearing  old  patron  of  his?  Wkf 
compeUed  him  to  that  bootless  act  of  submission  ?  Lord  Bingvood's 
brutalities  were  matters  of  common  notoriety.  A  wicked,  disaohte, 
cynical  old  man :  and  we  must  try  to  make  Mends  with  this  manmMA 
of  unrighteouness,  and  set  poor  Philip  to  bow  before  him  and  hUa 
him !  Ah,  mea  culpa,  mea  culpa !  The  wind  blew  hard  tbi 
winter  night,  and  many  tiles  and  chimney-pots  blew  down :  and  tf  I 
thought  of  poor  Philip  tossing  in  the  frowzy  second-cabin,  I  rolled 
about  my  own  bed  very  uneasily. 

I  looked  into  Bays's  club  the  day  after,  and  there  fell  on  IxA 
the  Twysdens.  The  parasite  of  a  father  was  clinging  to  the  battaa 
of  a  great  man  when  I  entered  :  the  little  reptile  of  a  son  came  to 
the  club  in  Captain  Woolcomb's  brougham,  and  in  that  distingidshed 
mulatto  officer's  company.  They  looked  at  me  in  a  peculiar  w. 
I  was  sure  they  did.  Talbot  Twysden,  pouring  his  loud,  braggvt 
talk  in  the  ear  of  poor  Lord  Lepel,  eyed  me  with  a  glance  of  triumph, 
and  talked  and  swaggered  so  that  I  should  hear.  Bingwood  Twysda 
and  Woolcomb,  dnnking  absinthe  to  whet  their  noble  appetites, 
exchanged  glances  and  grins.  Woolcomb*s  eyes  were  of  the  cokor 
»i  the  absinthe  he  swallowed.  I  did  not  see  that  Twysden  tore  off 
one  of  Lord  Lepel's  buttons,  but  that  nobleman,  with  a  scared 
countenance,  moved  away  rapidly  from  his  little  persecutor.  "  Hang 
him,  throw  him  over  and  come  to  me ! "  I  heard  the  generous  Twyaden 
say.  "  I  expect  Eingwood  and  one  or  two  more."  At  this  proposi- 
tion, Lord  Lepel,  in  a  tremulous  way,  muttered  that  he  could  not 
break  his  engagement,  and  fled  out  of  the  club. 

Twysden' s  dinners,  the  polite  reader  has  been  previooslj 
informed,  were  notorious ;  and  he  constantly  bragged  of  having  tbft 
company  of  Lord  Bingwood.  Now  it  so  happened  that  on  this  veiy 
evening.  Lord  Bingwood,  with  three  of  his  followers,  henchmen,  or 
led  captains,  dined  at  Bays*s  club,  being  determined  to  see  a  panto- 
mime in  which  a  very  pretty  young  Columbine  figured:  and  someone 
in  the  house  joked  with  his  lordship,  and  said, ''  Why,  you  are  going  to 
dine  with  Talbot  Twysden.  He  said,  just  now,  that  he  expected  you." 

'<  Bid  he  ?*"  said  his  lordship.  "  Then  Talbot  Twysden  told  a 
hanged  lie !  '*  And  little  Tom  Eaves,  my  informant,  remembered 
these  remarkable  words,  because  of  a  circumstance  which  now  ahnost 
immediately  followed. 

A  very  few  days  after  Philip's  departure,  our  friend  the  Little 
Sister,  came  to  us  at  our  breakfast-table,  wearing  an  expression  <^ 
much  trouble  and  sadness  on  her  kind  little  fiice;  the  causes  of 
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Borrow  die  explained  to  ns,  as  soon  as  our  children  had  gone 
to   their   school-room.     We  have  mentioned,  amongst   Mrs. 
>n*8  friends,  and  as  one  of  her  father's  constant  companions, 
rthy  Mr.  Ridley,  father  of  the  celebrated  painter  of  that  name, 
IS  himself  of  much  too  hononrahle  and  noble  a  natnre  to   bo 
id  of  his  hamble  paternal  origin.     Companiocship  between 
ind  son  conld  not  bo  veiy  close  or  intimate;  especially  as  in 
inger  Ridley's  boyhood  his  father,  who  knew  nothing  of  tho 
a,  hjid  looked  upon  the  child  as  a  sickly,  half-witted  creatnre, 
»old  be  to  his  parents  bat  a  grief  and  a  burden.     But  when 
idley,  Esq.,  began  to  obtain  eminence  in  his  profession,  his 
1  eyes  were  opened;  in  place  of  neglect  and  contempt,  he 
op  to  his  boy  with  a  sincere,  na'iTe  admiration,  and  often,  with 
tas  narrated  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  he  felt  on  the  day 
9  waited  on  John  James  at  his  master's.  Lord  Todmorden*s 
Ridley  senior  now  felt  that  he  had  been  unkind  and  unjust  to 
in  the  latter*s  early  days,  and  with  a  very  touching  humility 
man  acknowledged  his  prerious  injustice,  and  tried  to  atono 
f  present  respect  and  affection. 

n^  fondness  for  his  son,  and  deh'ght  in  the  comj^any  of 
Oann,  often  drew  Mr.  Ridley  to  Thomhaugh  Street,  and  to 
mini    Byng  Club,   of  which    both  were  leadiug  members, 
senior  l>elonging  to  other  clubs  at  the  West  End,  where  Lord 
ienV  butler  consorted  with  the  confidential  butlers  of  others 
nobility  ;    and  I  am   informed  that  in  those   clubs  Ridley 
"d  to  he  called  **  Todmorden  "  long  after  his  connection  with 
lerable  nobleman  had  ceased.     He  continued  to  be  called 
dmorden,  in  fact,  just  as  Lord  Popinjoy  is  still  called  by  his 
ids  Popinjoy,  thoagh  his  father  is  dead,  and  Popiojoy,  as 
I  J  knows,  is  at  present  Earl  of  Pintado, 
ae  of  these  clabs  of  their  order,  Lord  Todmorden *s  man  was 
onstant  habit  of  meeting  Lord  Ringwood's  man,  when  their 
I  (master  and  man)  were  in  town.     These  gentlemen  had  a 
or  each  other ;  and,  when  they  met,  commnnicated  to  each 
nr  views  of  society,  and  their  opinions  of  the  characters  of 
»ns  noble  lords  and  influential  commoners  whom  they  served, 
gc  knew  everything  about  Phih'p  Firmin*s  affairs,  aboot  the 
flight,  almut  Philip's  generous  behaviour.  '«  Generous!  /call 
J !  "  ohl  Ridley  remarked,  while  relating  this  trait  of  oar 
and   his  present  position.     And  Radge  contraKted  Phihp's 
fhaviour  with  thf?  conduct  of  some  sneaks  which  he  woald  not 
fn,  but  which  they  were  always  speaking  ill  of  the  poor  young 
hind  his  back,  and  sneaking  up  to  my  lord,  and  greater  skin- 
1  meaner  humbugs  never  were :  and  there  was  no  accounting  for 
it  he,  Rudge,  would  not  many  his  daughter  to  a  black  man. 
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Now,  that  liay  icben  Mr.  Finnia  vent  to  see  mx  Lord  Kngnol 
mka  one  of  my  li'rd's  very  worst  days,  when  it  was  almost  as  itafft 
OQS  to  go  ne:ir  him  as  to  approach  a  Bengal  Uger.  "Wheals a 
going  to  have  n  fit  of  gout,  his  lordship,"  Mr.  Rndge  remilKl. 
"was  hawfni.  He  curse  and  swear,  he  do,  at  everybody;  ernlk 
clergy  or  the  IniiieB — all's  one.  On  that  very  day  when  5Ir,  Erm 
eatled  he  hftd  said  to  Mr.  Twrsden,  '  Get  oat,  end  don't  come  sIuIb- 
ing  and  backbiting,  and  bnllying  that  poor  devil  of  a  boy  Majnm. 
It's  blackgnai-tlly,  by  George,  bit — it's  blnekgnardly.'  AndTimto 
camo  out  with  Lis  tail  between  his  legs,  and  he  aays  to  me — '  RuJp.' 
gays  he,  '  my  I  .r.f-=  i;r.r,immon  bad  to-day.'  Well.  Ho  bi&l 
been  gone  an  '  ■  !■  :  ;■  ii t  Philip  comes,  bad  lock  to  him,  and  m; 
lord,  who  bad  jnst  heard  from  Twysden  all  abont  that  yonng  woBtii 
— that  party  at  Paris,  Mr.  Ridley — and  it  u  abont  as  great  a  ptN 
of  folly  as  ever  I  heaid  tell  of — my  lord  tnrns  npon  the  pore  yocnj 
fellar  and  call  him  names  worse  than  Twysden.  Bnt  Mr.  f^nii 
ain't  that  sort  of  man,  he  isn't.  Ue  won't  snffer  anv  man  to  call  him 
names  ;  and  I  Enp])ose  he  gave  my  lord  bin  own  back  again,  for  I 
heard  my  lord  sn-eor  at  him  tremendous,  I  did,  with  iny  own  tan. 
When  my  lord  has  the  gont  flying  about,  I  told  yOD  he  is  awfil. 
Wlien  ho  takes  his  colehicnm  he's  worse.  Now,  we  hare  got  a  party 
at  Whipham  at  Christmas,  and  at  \Miipham  we  mnst  be-  Anil  be 
took  his  colchienm  night  before  last,  and  to-dav  he  was  in  sack  i 
tremendona  rage  of  swearing,  cursing,  and  blowing  np  CTeirbody. 
that  it  was  as  if  he  was  ml  hot.  And  when  Twrsden  and  Mn. 
Twysden  caUed  that  day— (if  yon  kick  that  fellar  "ont  at  the  hall 
door,  I'm  blest  if  he  won't  come  smirkin'  down  the  chimney) — aad 
he  wouldn't  sec  any  of  them.  And  lie  bawled  out  after  me,  '  If  Faani 
comes,  kick  him  downstairs — do  yon  hegr?'  with  ever  so  manyoitJis 
and  curses  ogainst  the  poor  fellow,  while  he  vowed  he  wonld  neia 
see  his  hanged  impndent  face  again.  But  this  wasn't  all,  Ridlej. 
He  sent  for  Bradgate,  his  lawyer,  that  very  day.  He  had  back  laf 
wUI,  which  I  sijijned  myself  as  one  of  the  witnesses — me  and  WilcoL 
the  Blaster  of  tho  hotel — and  I  know  he  had  left  Firmin  sometbiif 
in  it.  Take  my  word  for  it.  To  that  poor  yonng  fellow  he  meaos 
mischief."  A  full  report  of  this  conversation  Mr.  Ridley  gave  to  bis 
little  friend  Mrs.  Brandon,  knowing  the  interest  which  Mrs.  BraodM 
took  in  the  yonng  gentleman :  and  with  thcsa  unpleasant  news  Vn- 
Brandon  came  off  to  advise  with  those  who — the  good  nurse  vu 
pleosed  to  say — were  Philip's  best  friends  in  the  world.  Wo  widirf 
we  could  give  the  Little  Sister  comfort  :  bnt  a!!  the  world  knew  wW 
a  man  Lonl  Ringwood  was — how  arbitrary,  how  revengefnl,  how  cru^- 

I  knew  Mr.  Bradgate  tho  lawyer,  with  whom  I  had  business,  mi 
ealled  npon  him,  more  anxious  to  speak  about  Philip's  af&irs  than  an' 
ovn.    I  suppose  I  was  too  eager  in  coming  to  my  point,  for  Bradgate 
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iir  the  meaning  of  my  questions,  and  declined  to  answer  them. 
^My  client  and  I  are  not  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world," 
tradgate  said,  "but  I  mnst  keep  his  counsel,  and  must  not  tell 
OQ  whether  Mr.  Firmin*8  name  is  down  in  his  lordship's  will  or 
lot  How  should  I  know?  He  may  have  altered  his  will.  He 
luij  haTo  left  Firmin  money ;  he  may  haye  left  him  none.  I  hope 
roong  Firmin  does  not  count  on  a  legacy.  That's  all.  He  may  be 
lii^rpointed  if  he  does.  Why,  you  may  hope  for  a  legacy  from 
jord  Ring^ood,  and  you  may  be  disappointed.  I  know  scores  of 
«opIe  who  do  hope  for  something,  and  who  won't  get  a  penny/' 
jmI  this  was  all  the  reply  I  could  get  at  that  time  from  the  oracular 
tile  lawyer. 

I  told  my  wife,  as  of  course  every  dutiful  man  tells  cTcryihiDg  to 
rcij  dntifol  wife :  but  though  Bradgate  discouraged  us,  there  was 
unehow  a  lurking  hope  still  that  the  old  nobleman  would  provide 
ir  our  friend.  Then  Philip  would  marry  Charlotte.  Then  he  would 
un  ever  so  much  more  money  by  his  newspaper.  Then  he  would 
9  happy  aver  after.  My  wife  counts  eggs  not  only  before  they  are 
aiehed,  bat  before  they  are  laid.  Never  was  such  an  obstinate 
opefohieu  of  character.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  rational  and 
espondent  view  of  things ;  and  if  they  turn  out  better  than  I  expect, 
s  aometimea  they  will,  I  affiibly  own  that  I  have  been  mistaken. 

But  an  early  day  came  when  Mr.  Bradgate  was  no  longer  needful, 
r  when  he  thought  himself  released  from  the  obligations  of  silence 
ith  regard  to  his  noble  client.  It  was  two  days  before  Christmas, 
id  I  took  my  accustomed  afternoon  saunter  to  Bays's,  where  other 
Mtm9  of  the  club  were  assembled.  There  was  no  little  buzzing 
id  excitement  among  the  frequenters  of  the  place.  Talbot  Tw^-sden 
iways  arrived  at  Buys's  at  ten  minutes  past  four,  and  scuffled  for 
le  erening  paper,  as  if  its  contents  were  matters  of  great  import- 
ice  to  Talbot.  He  would  hold  men's  buttons,  and  discourse  to 
lem  the  leading  article  out  of  that  paper  with  an  astounding  em- 
bans  and  gravity.  On  this  day,  some  ten  minutes  after  his  accus- 
Hacd  hour,  he  reached  the  club.  Other  gentlemen  were  engaged  in 
snuing  the  evening  journal.  The  lamps  on  the  tables  lighted  up 
le  bald  heads,  the  grey  heads,  dyed  heads,  and  the  wigs  of  many 
iaembled  fogies — munuurs  went  about  the  room.  '*  Yen*  sudden,*' 
Goat  in  the  stomach."  **  Dined  here  only  four  days  ago." 
Looked  very  well."  **  Very  well  ?  No  I  Never  saw  a  fellow 
ok  worse  in  my  life."  •*  Yellow  as  a  guinea."  **  Couldn't  eat." 
Sworo  dreadfully  at  the  waiters,  and  at  Tom  Eaves  who  dined  with 
im."  **  Seventy-six,  I  see. — Bom  in  the  same  year  with  the  Duke 
r  York."  "  Forty  thousand  a-year."  **  Forty  ?  iifty-eii^ht  fhonsand 
urec  hundred,  I  tell  you.  Always  been  a  saving  man."  **  Kstiito 
ocf  to  his  cousin.  Sir  John  Ringwood;  not  a  member  here — meiuber 
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ot  Boodle's."  •'  Hated  each  other  farioasly,  Veij  Tvrieot  tei, 
the  old  fellow  waa.  Never  got  over  the  licform  Bill,  thej  naej  to 
nj."  "  Wonder  'vheliier  he'll  leave  anything  to  old  bov-«sr 
TwjB— •'  Here  enters  Talbot  Twysden,  Esq.— "  H»,  Colo^! 
How  are  you  ?  What'a  the  newe  to-nigltt  ?  Kept  late  at  bt 
office,  msking  ap  ncconnts.  Going  down  to  Wfaijthasi  to-monnto 
pass  Chnatmas  with  niy  wife's  uncle — Ringwood,  yon  know.  Alwi 
go  down  to  "ffliipham  at  CbriGtmas.  Keeps  the  pheasants  far  n— 
no  longer  a  hunting  man  myself.     Lost  my  nerve,  by  Geoigs.'' 

Whilst  the  braggart  little  ereatnre  ifidnlged  in  this  pompons  ta&, 
he  did  not  see  i';i->  ^ip7.ifi,',ir,;  l.-..-iV-  v;]v.-:',  -.■.,■[■,-■  fi'.,  ".  ■.!■..  m  him,  orif 
he  remarked  ll  . ;  i,   ■    ,  ^   :'.     ■].'.'■■  '    ■  irhieb  it 

excited.  Bays's  had  long  echoed  with  Twysden'a  account  of  Kig- 
wood,  the  pheasants,  bis  own  loss  of  nerve  in  hnnting,  and  the  ■■ 
which  their  family  would  inherit  at  the  death  of  their  nohle  idatin. 

"  I  think  I  hare  heatd  ron  8sy  Sir  John  Bingwood  inhaib  afta 
yonr  relatire  ?  "  asked  Ur.  Hookham. 

"  Tes ;  the  estate,  not  the  tiOe.  The  earldom  goes  to  my  Itri 
and  his  heirs — Hookham.  Why  shonldn't  he  many  again  ?  I  aba 
say  to  him,  '  lUogwood,  why  don't  yon  many,  if  it'a  only  to  £1- 
appoint  that  Whig  fellow  Bir  John.  Xou  are  fresh  a&d  '■-'-,  Bing- 
wood. Yon  may  live  twenty  years,  five  and  twen^  yean.  If  yn 
leave  your  niece  and  my  children  anything,  we're  not  in  a  knrn'  la 
inherit,'  I  say ;  '  yrbj  don't  yon  many  ?  '  " 

"  Ah !  Twysden,  he's  past  marrying,"  groaas  Ur.  Hookham. 

"  Not  at  alL  Sober  man,  now.  Stoat  man.  Immense  powei&l 
man.  Healthy  man,  bat  far  goat.  I  often  any  to  him,  '  Bingwmi! ' 
I  say " 

"Oh,  for  mercy's  sake!  slop  this,"  groans  old  Kr.  Tremlstt, 
who  always  begins  to  shadder  at  the  soond  of  poor  Twysden's  TOte. 
"  Tell  him  somebody." 

"  Haven't  yon  heard,  Twysden  ?  Haven't  yon  seen  ?  Dvt 
yon  know  ?  "  asks  Ur.  Hookham  Golemnly. 

"  Heard,  seen,  known — what  ?  "  cries  the  other. 

"  An  accident  has  h^^iened  to  Xjord  lUngwood.  Look  at  tbe 
paper.     Here  it  is."     And  Twysden  pulls  ont  his  great  goU  ^ 

glasses,  holds  the  paper  as  far  as  his  little  arm  will  reach,  "fi^ 

and  merciful  Powers  I  bnt  I  will  not  venture  to  depist  He 

agony  on  that  nohlo  £tcc.  Like  Timanthea,  the  painto',  I  hide  tkis 
Agamemnon  with  a  veil.  I  cast  the  Globe  newspaper  over  ^i"- 
BlabatatorbiG:  and letimaginatiou depict  oarTwysdennnderthe ruins. 

What  Twysden  read  in  the  Globe  was  a  mere  cart  pantgr^di; 
bnt  in  next  morning's  Timet  there  was  one  of  those  obitnary  notices 
to  which  noblemen  of  eminence  must  submit  from  the  mvsterioiu 
Deerographer  engaged  by  that  paper. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

PULTX8  XT  UMBB4  SUaCXTS. 

fint  and  only  Earl  of  Bingwood  has  sabmitted  to  the  faie  which 
peers  and  commonen  are  alike  destined  -to  undergo.    Hastening  to 
his  magnifieent  seat  of  Whipham  Market,  where  he  proposed  to 
entcitain  an  illastrioas  Christmas  party,  his  lordship  left  London, 
aeanaly  reeoyered  from  an  attack  of  goat  to  which  he  has  been  for 
maaj  yean  a  martyr.    The  disease  must  have  flown  to  his  stomach, 
and  n^denly  mastered  him.     At  Torreys  Regom,  thirty  miles  from 
luB  own  princely  habitation,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  dine 
en  his  almost  royal  progresses  to  his  home,  he  was  already  in  a  state 
of  dreadful  suffering,  to  which  his  attendants  did  not  pay  the  atten- 
tion  which  his  condition  ought  to  have  excited ;  for  when  labouriiig 
under  this  most  painful  malady  his  outcries  were  loud,  and  his  lan- 
guage and  demeanour  exceedingly  yiolent.     He  angrily  refused  to 
send  tat  medical  aid  at  Turrets,  and  insisted  on  continuing  his 
journey  homewards.     He  was  one  of  the  old  school,  who  never 
would  enter  a  railway  (though  hb  fortune  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  passage  of  the  railway  through  his  property) ;  and  his  own  horses 
always  met  him  at  Popper's  Tayem,  an  obscuro  hamlet,  seventeen 
miles  from  his  princely  seat.      He  made  no  sign  on  arriving  at 
Popper's,  and  spoke  no  word,  to  the  now  serious  ahum  of  his 
servaats.     When  they  came  to  light  his  carriage-lamps,  and  look 
into  his  postchaise,  the  lord  of  many  thousand  acres,  and,  according 
lo  report,  of  immense  wealth,  was  dead.     The  joftney  from  Turreys 
had  been  the  last  stage  of  a  long,  a  prosperous,  and,  if  not  a  famous, 
at  least  a  notorious  and  magnificent  career. 

"  The  late  John  Geoige  Earl  and  Boron  Ringwood  and  Viscount 
Ciaqbars  entered  into  public  life  at  the  dangerous  period  before  the 
French  Revolution;  and  commenced  his  career  as  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  \Mien  his  Royal  Highness 
sceeded  from  the  AVhig  party,  Lord  Ringwood  also  joined  the  Tory 
aide  of  politicians,  and  an  earldom  was  the  price  of  his  fidelity.  But 
on  the  elevation  of  Lord  Steyne  to  a  marquisatc,  Lord  Ringwood 
^oanelled  for  awhile  with  his  royal  patrnn  and  friend,  deeming  his 
own  services  unjustly  slighted  as  a  liko  dignity  was  not  conferred  on 
himself!  On  several  occasions  he  gave  his  vote  against  Govemnient, 
and  caused  his  nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  with  the 
^Vhigs.  He  never  was  reconciled  to  his  late  Majesty  Goorg*-  IV., 
of  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  characti'ristio  Llunt- 
ness.  The  i^yproach  of  the  Reform  Bill,  however,  threw  this  noble- 
man  definitively  on  the  Tory  side,   of  which  ho  has  ever  since 
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remuned,  if  not  an  dniiuent,  at  least  a  violeat  sapporter.  Hewu 
said  to  be  a  liber.tl  knJlcn],  so  long  as  his  teaauts  did  aot  thrat 
him  in  his  liew:;.  His  onlj  son  died  carlj;  and  his  bidihip, 
kMording  to  r«;)(irt,  lias  long  been  on  ill  terms  with  his  Hmnnian  ul 
snccessor.  Sir  juhu  RingKood,  of  Applesbaw,  Baronet.  The  Btioiif 
has  been  in  this  aiu'iont  fjimily  siucc  the  reign  of  George  I.,  rtfn 
Sir  John  Rin-v...,„i  ,■,■■  ,-.-,..|:,  :.  and  Sir  Francis,  his  brother,  t 
Baron  of  the  Ha.'    _  !■■  J  lo  tlio  dignity  of  a  Banmet 

by  the  first  of  oar  HanoTerian  sovereigns," 

This  was  the  article  which  m;  wife  and  I  read  on  the  manmgd 
Christmas  eve,  as  our  children  were  decking  Umps  and  b^iBg- 
glasses  with  hoUy  and  red  berries  for  the  approaching  festiTiL  I 
had  despatched  a  harried  note,  containing  the  news,  to  Hiilip  n 
the  night  previoDs.  We  were  painfully  anxiona  aboat  his  &te  bd«, 
when  a  few  days  wonld  decide  it.  Again  my  business  or  eoriosi^ 
took  me  to  see  Mr.  Bmdgate  the  lawyer.  He  was  in  posseenoBaT 
the  news,  of  course.  He  was  not  averse  to  talk  about  it.  Ik 
death  of  his  client  unsealed  the  lawyer's  lips  parUally  ;  and  I  Kut 
say  Bradgafe  spoke  in  a  manner  not  flattering  to  his  noble  deeetKd 
client.  The  brutalities  of  the  late  nobleman  had  been  very  hard  to 
bear.  On  occasion  of  tbcir  last  meeting  his  oaths  and  disrespeetW 
behavionr  had  been  specially  odious.  Ho  bad  abnsed  almost  eroy 
one  of  his  relatives.  His  heir,  he  said,  was  a  prating  BepnUicsa 
hnmbug.  He  had  a  relaUve  (whom  Bradgate  said  he  wonld  nol 
name)  who  was  a  scheming,  swaggering,  swindling  lickspittle  pantite, 
always  cringing  at  his  heels,  and  longing  for  his  death.  And  he  hid 
another  relative,  the  impudent  son  of  a  swindling  doctor,  who  bid 
insulted  him  two  nonrs  before  in  his  own  room  ; — a  fellow  who  *•* 
a  pauper,  and  going  to  propagate  a  breed  for  the  workhonse ;  ki, 
after  his  behavionr  of  that  day,  be  would  bo  condemned  to  the  iovsat 
pit  of  Acheron,  before  he  (Lord  Ringwood)  would  give  that  Bconndid 
a  penny  of  bis  money.  "  And  his  lordship  desired  mo  to  send  bia 
back  his  will,"  said  Mr.  Bradgate.  "  And  he  destroyed  that  wiB 
before  be  went  away  :  it  was  not  the  first  ho  had  burned.  And  I 
may  tell  you,  now  all  is  over,  that  ho  bad  left  his  brother's  grandiaa 
i  handsome  legacy  in  that  will,  wbicb  your  poor  friend  might  hivt 
Jad,  but  that  ho  went  lo  see  my  lord  in  his  unlucky  fit  of  gent-" 
Ah,  mea  culpa  !  mea  calpa  t  And  who  scut  Philip  to  see  Us  relatife 
in  that  unlucky  fit  of  gout  ?  "Who  was  so  worldly-wise — so  Twysda- 
like,  as  to  coonsel  Philip  to  flatleiy  and  submission  ?  Bat  fin  Ikil 
advice  bo  might  be  wealthy  now  ;  he  might  be  happy ;  be  might  be 
ready  to  marrj'  his  young  sweetheart.  Our  Christmas  turkey  choked 
me  OB  I  ato  of  it.  The  lights  homed  dimly,  and  the  kisses  tsJ 
langhter  under  the  mistletoe  were  bnt  melancholy  sport.  Bat  l<f 
my  advice,  how  happy  might  my  friend  have  bcea  1    I  loob' 
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askance  at  the  honest  faces  of  my  children.  What  would  thcj  say 
if  they  knew  their  father  had  advised  a  friend  to  cringe,  and  bow, 
and  humble  himself  before  a  rich,  wicked  old  man  ?  I  sat  as  mute 
al  the  pantomime  as  at  a  burial ;  the  laughter  of  the  little  ones 
gmote  mo  as  with  a  reproof.  A  burial  ?  With  plumes  and  b'ghts, 
and  upholsterers*  pageantry,  and  mourning  by  the  yard  measure, 
they  were  baiying  my  Lord  Ringwood,  who  might  have  made  Philip 
I^Rnin  rich  hot  for  me. 

All  lingering  hopes  regarding  our  friend  were  quickly  put  to  an 
end.  A  wiU  was  found  at  Whipham,  dated  a  year  back,  in  which 
BO  mention  was  made  of  poor  Philip  Firmin.  Small  legacies — dis- 
gracefally  shabby  and  small,  Twysden  said — were  left  to  the  Twysden 
fiunily,  with  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  late  earl  in  his  coronation 
robes,  which,  I  should  think,  must  have  given  but  small  satisfaction 
to  his  annriving  relatives  ;  for  his  lordship  was  but  an  ill-favoured 
nobleman,  and  the  prico  of  the  carriage  of  the  largo  picture  from 
Whipham  was  a  tax  which  poor  Talbot  made  very  wry  faces  at 
paying.  Had  the  picture  been  accompanied  by  thirty  or  forty 
thouBand  pounds,  or  fif\y  thousand — why  should  he  not  have  lell 
them  fifty  thousand  ? — how  different  Talbot's  grief  would  have  been  ! 
Wlicreas  when  Talbot  counted  up  the  dinners  he  had  given  to  Lord 
Ringwood,  all  of  which  he  could  easily  calculate  by  his  cunning 
ledgers  and  journals  in  whieh  was  noted  down  every  feast  at  which 
his  lordship  attended,  ever}*  guest  assembled,  and  every  bottle  of 
wine  dmnk,  Twysden  found  that  he  had  absolutfly  spent  more  money 
upon  my  lord  than  tho  old  man  had  paid  back  in  his  will.  But  all 
the  family  went  into  mourning,  and  the  Twysden  coachman  and 
(botman  turned  out  in  black  worsted  epaulettes  in  honour  of  tho 
illniirioas  deceased.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  man  gets  a  chanco 
of  pnblicly  bewailing  the  loss  of  an  earl  his  relative.  I  suppose 
Twysden  took  many  hundred  people  into  his  confidence  on  this 
matter,  and  bewailed  his  uncle's  death  and  his  own  wrongs  whilbt 
clinging  to  many  scores  of  button-holes. 

And  how  did  poor  Philip  bear  the  disappointment  ?  Ho  must 
hare  felt  it,  for  I  fear  we  ourselves  had  encouratred  him  in  the  hopo 
that  bis  grand-uncle  would  do  something  to  relieve  his  necessity. 
Philip  put  a  bit  of  crai>e  round  his  hat,  wrapped  himself  in  his 
•babby  old  mantle,  and  declined  any  outward  show  of  grief  at  all. 
If  the  old  man  had  left  him  money,  it  had  been  well.  As  he  did 
not,— ^a  puff  of  cigar,  perhaps,  ends  the  sentence,  and  our  philosopher 
gifcs  no  further  thought  to  his  disappointment.  Was  not  Philip  the 
poor  as  lordly  and  independent  as  Philip  the  rich  ?  A  struggle 
with  poverty  is  a  wholesome  wrestling  match  at  three  or  tivc 
and  twenty.  Tho  sinews  are  young,  and  are  braced  by  the  con- 
test.    It  is  upon  the  aged  that  tho  battle  falls  hardly,  who  aro 
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weakened  by  failing  health,  and  perhaps  enervated  by  kng  jeanflt 
prosperity. 

Finnin's  broad  back  eonld  carry  a  heayy  burden,  and  he  was  ^ 
to  take  all  the  work  which  fell  in  his  way.     Ph^ipSy  of  the  Dni§ 
Intelligencer y  wanting  an  assistant,  Philip  gladly  sold  fixir  houiflt 
his  day  to  Mr.  Phipps :  translated  page  after  page  of  newspapcn, 
French  and  German ;  took  an  occasional  torn  at  the  Chambff  of 
Deputies,  and  gave  an  account  of  a  sitting  of  importance,  and  anit 
himself  quite  an  active  lieatenant.     He  began  positively  to  nte 
money.     He  wore  dreadfully  shabby  clothes,  to  be  sure ;  for  Chtf- 
lotte  could  not  go  to  his  chamber  and  mend  his  rags  as  the  Littk 
Sister  had  done  :  but  when  Mrs.  Baynes  abused  him  for  his  shaUf 
i^[»pearance — and  indeed  it  must  have  been  mortifying  BOMMnliMii 
to  see  the  fellow  in  his  old  clothes  swaggering  about  inMaduK 
Smolensk's  apartments,  talking  loud,  contradicting  and  laying  doia 
the  law — Charlotte  defended  her  maligned  Philip.     ''  Do  you  kasv 
why  Monsieur  Philip  has   those   shabby  clothes  ? "  she  asked  d 
Madame  de  Smolensk.     *^  Because  he  has  been  sending  money  t» 
his  father  in  America."     And  Smolensk  said  that  Monsieur  "SiaSf 
was  a  brave  young  man,  and  that  he  might  come  dressed  like  u 
Iroquois  to  her  soiree,  and  be  should  be  welcome.     And  Mrs.  Baynes 
was  rude  to  Philip  when  he  was  present,  and  scornful  in  her  reoMils 
when  he  was  absent.     And  Philip  trembled  before  Mrs.  Baynes ;  tad 
he  took  her  boxes  on  the  ear  with  much  meekness  ;  for  was  not  bit 
Charlotte  a  hostage  in  her  mother's  hands,  and  might  not  Mn. 
General  B.  make  that  poor  little  creature  suffer  ? 

One  or  two  Indian  ladies  of  Mrs.  Baynes*  acquaintance  happenei 
to  pass  this  winter  in  Paris,  and  these  persons,  who  had  fnimshei 
lodgings  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  or  the  Champa  Elys^es,  aai 
rode  in  their  carriages  with,  very  likely,  a  footman  on  the  hox» 
rather  looked  down  upon  Mrs.  Baynes  for  living  in  a  boarding-houe^ 
and  keeping  no  equipage.  No  woman  likes  to  be  looked  down  190a 
by  any  other  woman,  especially  by  such  a  creature  as  Mrs.  Batten, 
the  lawyer's  wife,  from  Calcutta,  who  was  not  in  society,  and  did  not 
go  to  Government  House,  and  here  was  driving  about  in  the  Chamft 
Elys^,  and  giving  herself  such  airs,  indeed  1 .  So  was  Mrs.  Doctor 
Macoon,  with  her  lady's-maid^  and  her  man-cook^  and  her  opfli 
carriage^  and  her  dose  carriage,  {^tbj  read  these  words  with  the 
most  withering  emphasis  which  you  can  lay  upon  them.^  And  vfae 
was  Mrs.  Macoon,  pray  ?  Madame  Beret,  the  Frencn  milliner's 
daughter,  neither  more  nor  less.  And  this  creature  must  scatter  her 
mud  over  her  betters  who  went  on  foot.  '*  I  am  telliiig  my  poor 
girls,  madame,'*  she  would  say  to  Madame  Smolensk,  ''that  if  I 
had  been  a  milliner's  girl,  or  Uieir  father  had  been  a  pettifi>gg!Dg 
attorney,  and  not  a  soldier,  who  has  served  his  sovereign  in  evoy 
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quarter  of  the  world,  thej  would  be  better  dressed  than  they  are  now, 
poor  chicks ! — we  might  have  a  fine  apartment  in  the  Faobonrg  St. 
Honor^ — ^we  need  not  Hto  at  a  hoarding-hoase/* 

"  And  if  I  had  been  a  milliner,  Madame  la  Generale/'  cried 
Smolensk,  with  a  spirit,  "  perhaps  I  shonld  not  haTe  had  need  to 
keep  a  boarding-hoase.  Mj  fiither  was  a  general  officer,  and  serred 
his  empenv  too.  Bot  what  will  yon  ?  We  have  all  to  do  disagree* 
able  things,  and  to  lire  with  disagreeable  people,  madame  t "  And 
with  this  Smolensk  makes  Mrs.  General  Bajnes  a  fine  curtsey,  and 
goes  off  to  other  afiairs  or  gnests.  She  was  of  the  opinion  of  many  of 
¥liilip*s  friends.  **  Ah,  Monsieur  Philip,"  she  said  to  him,  '*  when 
joa  are  married,  yon  will  live  Ua  from  that  woman  ;  is  it  not  ?  '* 

Hearing  that  Mrs.  Batters  was  going  to  the  Tmleries,  I  am 
iony  to  say  a  violent  emulation  inspired  Mrs.  Baynes,  and  she 
never  was  easy  nntil  she  persuaded  her  general  to  take  her  to  the 
ambassador's,  and  to  the  entertainments  of  the  citizen  king  who 
governed  France  in  those  days.  It  would  cost  little  or  nothing. 
Charlotte  must  be  brought  out.  Her  aunt,  MacWhirter,  from  Tours, 
had  sent  Charlotte  a  present  of  money  for  a  dress.  To  do  Mrs. 
Baynes  justice,  she  spent  very  littlo  money  upon  her  own  raiment 
and  ezteeted  from  one  of  her  trunks  a  costumo  which  had  done 
dnty  at  Barrackpore  and  Calcutta.  "After  hearing  that  Mrs. 
Baiters  went,  I  knew  she  never  would  be  easy/'  General  Baynes 
said,  with  a  sigh.  His  wife  denied  the  accusation  as  an  outrage, 
said  that  men  always  imputed  the  worst  motives  to  women,  whereas 
her  wish,  heaven  knows,  was  only  to  see  her  darling  child  properly 
presented,  and  her  husband  in  his  proper  rank  in  the  world.  And 
Charlotte  looked  lovely,  upon  the  evening  of  the  ball ;  and  Madame 
Haolensk  dressed  Charlotte's  hair  very  prettily,  and  offered  to  lend 
Angnsto  to  accompany  the  general's  carriage ;  but  Ogoost  revolted, 
and  said,  "  Non,  merci  f  he  would  do  anything  for  the  general  and 
Misa  Chariotte — but  for  the  g^n^rale,  no,  no,  no !  **  and  ho  made 
ngm  of  violent  abnegation.  And  though  Charlotte  looked  as  sweet 
as  a  rosebud,  she  had  little  pleasure  in  her  ball,  Philip  not  being 
present.  And  how  could  he  be  present,  who  had  but  one  old  coat, 
and  holes  in  his  boots  ? 

80,  yon  see,  after  a  sunny  autumn,  a  cold  winter  comes,  when 
the  wind  is  bad  for  delicate  chests,  and  muddy  for  little  shoes. 
How  coald  Charlotte  come  out  at  eight  o'clock  through  mud  or  snow 
of  a  winter's  morning,  if  she  had  been  out  at  an  evening  party  late 
over  night  ?  )Irs.  General  Baynes  began  to  go  out  a  good  deal  to 
the  Paris  evening  parties — I  mean  to  the  parties  of  us  Trojans — 
parties  where  there  are  forty  English  people,  three  Frenchmen,  and 
a  German  who  plays  the  piano.  Charlotte  was  very  much  admired. 
The  iame  of  her  good  looks  spread  abroad.  I  prom'se  you  that 


there  were  persons  of  mncli  more  importanpe  tlian  the  poor  Vieninlt 
de  GarfOn-boiilii/iie,  «ho  were  tbarmeJ  by  hpr  bright  eyes,  herbri^ 
emiles,  ber  aniens,  rosy  bcanty.  Why,  little  Hely  of  the  Emb«ssT 
actually  inTitcd  himself  to  Mi-s.  Dortor  Macoon's,  in  order  t)  sw 
■  this  yoong  beauty*,  aad  daucod  nitli  hcc  nitliout  ccosiag.  ill.  BAy, 
who  was  the  pink  of  faHhion,  yon  koow  ;  who  danced  witii  the  niil 
princesses ;  and  was  at  all  the  grand  parties  of  the  Fanboo^  SL 
Gemiain.  He  saw  her  to  her  carriage,  a  vei;  shabby  Sj,  it  not 
be  confessed ;  bat  Hn.  Baynes  told  him  they  bad  been  accosbavi 
to  a  very  different  kind  of  eqnipaga  in  India.  He  actually  called  A 
the  boarding-honse,  and  left  hia  card,  M.  WaUinifham  Hely,  atudi 
a  CAmbastade  de  S.  H.  Britannique,  for  General  Bajnea  and  liii 
lady.  To  what  balls  would  Mrs.  Baynos  like  to  go  ?  to  the  Tailena  T 
to  tbe  Embassy  ?  to  the  Fanbonrg  St.  Germain  ?  to  the  Fanbomg 
St.  Honorf  ?  I  coald  narae  many  more  persons  of  distinction  vh« 
were  &scinated  by  pretty  Miss  Charlotte.  Her  mother  felt  mon 
and  more  ashamed  of  the  shabby  fly,  in  which  onr  yonng  ladj  m 
conreyed  to  and  from  her  parties  ; — of  the  shabby  flr,  and  of  tint 
shabby  cavalier  nho  was  in  waiting  sometimes  to  pnt  SXisa  Chariotte 
into  her  carriage.  Charlotte's  mother's  ears  were  only  too  Koto 
when  disparaging  remarks  were  made  ahotit  that  cavalier.  AVIul^ 
engaged  to  that  qneer  rcd-benrded  fellow,  with  the  r^^ed  shiH- 
coUars,  who  trod  upon  everybody  in  the  polka  t  A  newspspH 
writer,  was  ho  '?  The  son  of  that  doctor  who  ran  away  after  cheattag 
everybody  ?  What  a  very  odd  thing  of  General  Baynes  to  think  of 
engaging  hie  daaghler  to  snch  a  person  I 

So  Mr.  Firmin  was  not  asked  to  many  distingaished  honset, 
where  bis  Charlotte  was  made  welcome  ;  where  there  was  danongin 
the  saloon,  very  mild  negns  and  cakes  in  the  saile-a-raanger,  and 
cards  in  the  lady's  bed-room.  And  be  did  not  care  to  be  asked; 
and  he  made  himtielf  very  arrogant  and  disagreeable  when  he  ni 
asked ;  and  he  woald  apset  tea-trays,  and  bnrst  ont  into  roars  li 
laoghter  at  all  times,  and  swagger  about  the  drawing-room  as  if  ha 
was  a  man  of  importance — he  indeed — giving  himself  snch  ain, 
because  his  grandfather's  brother  was  an  earl  t  And  what  bad  the 
earl  done  for  bim,  pray?  And  what  right  had  he  to  bust  out 
laughing  when  Miss  Crackley  sang  a  little  ont  of  tone  1  Whit 
could  General  Baynes  mean  by  selecting  such  a  husband  for  that 
nice,  modest  yonng  girl  ? 

The  old  general  sitting  in  the  best  bed-room,  placidly  plaving  at 
whist  with  the  other  British  fogies,  docs  not  hear  these  remarks, 
perhaps,  but  little  Mrs.  Baynes  with  her  eager  eyes  and  ears  sees 
and  knows  cverj-thing.  Many  people  have  told  her  that  Philip  is  ■ 
bad  match  for  her  daughter.  She  has  heard  him  contradict  calmly 
qnite  wealthy  people.     Mr.  Hobday,   who  bos  a  house  in  Carlton 
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Ttomcc,  London,  and  pnea  to  the  first  hoascs  in  Pnria,  Philip  has 
eontiailietcd  faim  point  blank,  nntll  Mr.  Hobda;  turned  qaita  red, 
and  Mrs.  Hobday  didn't  knoir  ivhcra  to  look.  Hr.  Pcplon,  a 
clergrman  and  a  baronet's  eldest  Hon,  who  will  be  one  Hay  the  Kot. 
Sir  CbaricB  Peplow  of  Peplow  Manor,  wng  praising  Tomlinson's 
poems,  and  offered  to  read  out  nt  Mr.  Badger's — and  ho  rcad-s  very 
finely,  thongh  a  little  perhaps  throuf^h  his  nose — and  when  he  was 
ffoing  to  begin,  Mr.  Firmin  said,  "  My  dear  Peplow,  for  heaven's 
take  don't  give  ns  any  of  that  rot.  I  woald  as  soon  hear  one  of 
TOnr  own  prize  poems."  llot,  indeed!  What  an  expression t 
Of  coarse  Mr.  Peplow  was  very  inauh  annoyed.  And  this  from  a 
mere  newspaper  KTiter,  Never  heard  of  such  rndeness !  Mrs. 
Tnffin  said  she  took  her  line  at  once  after  seeing  thi^i  Mr.  Firmin. 
"  He  may  bo  an  earl's  gmnd-ne])hew  fur  what  I  care.  He  may 
lave  boca  it  college,  he  has  not  learned  good  manners  there. 
He  m»y  bo  clever,  I  don't  profcfis  to  bo  a  jwd^e.  But  ho  is  most 
OTerbearing,  clomsy,  and  disagreeable.  I  xhall  nut  ask  him  to  my 
Tneadajs ;  and,  Emma,  if  ho  asks  yon  to  dance,  I  beg  yon  will  do 
no  ■neh  thing  I"  A  bull,  you  nuderstand,  in  a  meadow,  or  on  a 
praiiic  with  a  herd  of  other  hufialoes,  is  a  noble  animal :  bnt  a  bnll 
iu  a  china-shop  is  out  of  place  ;  and  even  ho  was  Philip  amongst  the 
cntckeiy  of  thoso  litlle  simple  tea-parties,  where  his  mane,  and  hoofs, 
and  roar,  caused  endless  distnrbnncc. 

These  remarks  concerning  the  accepted  son-in-law  Mrs.  Baynes 
heard  and,  at  proper  moments,  repeated.  She  ruled  Biiynes ;  lint 
was  veiy  cautious,  and  secretly  afraid  of  him.  Utico  iir  twice  she 
hai  gone  too  fur  in  her  dealings  with  the  quiet  old  man,  and  he  hail 
tevoltcd,  pnt  her  down  and  never  fon^iven  her.  Beyond  n  certain 
point,  she  ditrcd  not  provoke  her  hnshand.  She  woaM  nay,  "  Well, 
BayiiM,  marriage  is  a  lntteiT :  and  I  am  afraid  our  ]>oor  Ohorlotto 
liAS  not  pulled  a  prize :  "  OD  which  the  general  would  r<ply,  "  Xn 
more  have  othem,  my  dear  I  "  and  so  drop  the  Ruhjcct  fur  thfl  tiux- 
hcing.  On  another  occasion  it  would  be,  "  Vou  heard  how  rude 
HiUip  Firmin  was  t.>  Mr.  Hnbiluy  ?  "  And  the  geiienil  w..uld 
uuwcr,  ■•  I  was  at  curds,  my  dear."  Again  she  might  say.  "  Mrs. 
XntBn  sars  she  will  not  have  Philip  Firmin  to  her  Tuexduys,  my 
dear:  "  and  the  general's  ri-joinder  would  be,  "  Begad,  sd  nmch  the 
better  for  him  !  "  "  Ah  I  "  Khc  groans,  "  he's  alwiivs  olfending 
tamo  one  1  "  "I  don't  think  he  seems  to  please  .r/"i(  miieh,  Klizn  !  ' 
renponds  the  general:  nod  she  answers,  "N'n,  ho  don't,  and  that  1 
roufeM ;  and  I  donf  like  to  think,  Ba.tiies,  of  my  sweet  child  given 
up  to  certain  poverty,  and  such  u  mau!  "  At  which  the  general  wiih 
some  of  his  garrison  phrases  would  break  out  with  a  '*  Ilaiigit.  VAizn, 
do  you  suppose  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  match '}  "  and  luru  to  the 
■all,  and,  I  hope,  to  sleep. 
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As  for  poor  little  Charlotte,  faer  mother  la  not  abtai  of  Utdi 
Chftrlotto :  and  when  the  two  tre  nlone  the  poor  child  bums  iak 
to  be  nude  vrctched  b;  her  mother's  assaults  upon  I%ilq).  Wm 
there  erer  an^tluDg  so  bad  as  his  behanonr,  to  bant  oot  hn^iig 
vhen  Ifiss  Cracldej  iras  singing  ?  Was  he  called  npoa  to  ocnUs- 
diet  Sir  Charles  Peplow  in  that  ubnipt  my,  and  as  good  as  teO  hni 
he  was  a  fool  ?  It  was  Tcrj  vrong  certainly,  and  poor  Cbirintte 
thinks,  ^th  a  blush,  perhaps,  hair  eIib  vaa  just  at  the  potnl  of 
admiring  Sir  Charles  Feplow's  reading  <reiy  much,  and  had  txa 
prepared  to  thiuk  Tomliiuon's  poems  tlcligblfnl,  onUl  Philip  otdmi 
her  to  adopt  a  contcmptnona  opinion  of  the  poet.  And  did  joa  m 
how  he  was  dressed  ?  a  button  wanting  on  his  waisteost,  and  a  Ui 
is  his  boot  ? 

"  Illamma !  "  cries  Charlotte,  tnming  Tery  red.  "  He  m^ 
bare  been  better  dressed — if — if " 

"  That  is,  yoa  noold  like  Tour  own  &ther  to  be  in  priaoB,  jor 
mother  to  beg  her  bread,  jonr  sisters  to  go  in  rags,  and  joor  bnthot 
to  Etarre,  Charlotte,  in  order  that  wo  should  pay  Philip  Finnia  lad 
the  monej  of  which  his  father  robbed  bim !  Yes.  That's  par 
meaoiag.  yon  needn't  explain  joorself.  I  can  nndetaUnd  qoita 
well,  thank  yon.  Good-night.  I  hope  ;iou'H  sleep  well.  /  ehaat, 
after  this  conversation.  Good-night,  Chariotte  I "  Ah,  met  0 
course  of  true  lore,  didst  thou  ever  mn  snootb  ?  As  we  peep  inia 
that  boarding- boose  ;  whereof  I  have  already  described  the  laiitKB 
as  wakefnt  with  racking  care  r^arding  the  morrow  ;  wherein  lie  the 
Miss  Bolderos,  who  mast  natnrally  be  very  nncomfortable,  being  o> 
safferance,  and  as  it  were  in  pain,  as  they  lie  on  their  beds; — wfait 
sorrows  do  ve  not  pcrcave  brooding  over  the  nightcaps  ?  There  ii 
poor  Charlotte  who  has  said  her  prayer  for  her  ^ilip ;  and  as  she 
lays  her  yonng  eyes  on  the  pillow,  thcj  wet  it  with  their  tears.  \Thy 
docs  her  mother  for  ever  and  for  ever  Epeok  against  him  ?  Vlhj  is 
her  father  eo  cold  when  Philip's  nune  is  mentioned  ?  CoaU 
Charlotte  ever  think  of  any  bat  him  ?  Oh,  never,  never !  And  M 
the  wet  eyes  are  veiled  at  last ;  and  close  in  donbt  and  fear  and  ein> 
And  in  the  neit  room  to  Charlotte's  a  little  yellow  old  voman  lici 
stark  awoke ;  and  in  the  bed  by  her  side  on  old  gentleman  can't  clan 
his  eyes  for  thinking — my  poor  girl  is  promised  to  a  beggar.  AH 
the  fine  hopes  which  we  had  of  his  getting  a  legacy  from  tbat  Ittd 
are  over.     Poor  child,  poor  child,  wtut  will  become  of  her  ? 

Now,  Two  Sticks,  let  as  fly  over  the  river  Seine  to  3fr.  Fhi% 
Firmin's  qnarters  :  to  Philip's  house,  who  has  not  got  a  penny;  to 
Philip's  bed,  who  haa  made  himself  so  mde  and  disagreeable  at  the 
tea-psrty.  He  has  no  idea  that  he  has  offended  anybody.  He  hM 
gone  home  perfectly  well  pleased.  He  has  kicked  off  the  tatterad 
boot.     He  bos  foand  a  little  fire  lingering  in  hia  store,  by  vkicb  he 
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smoked  tho  pipe  of  thought.  Ere  he  has  jumped  into  his  bed 
1m  hfts  knelt  a  moment  beside  it ;  and  with  all  Lis  heart — oh  ;  with 
sU  his  heart  and  soul — has  committed  the  dearest  one  to  heaYcn*a 
loTing  protection  t     And  now  he  sleeps  like  a  child. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

XX   WHICH   WE   STILL  HOVEB   ABOUT   TUE   ELTSIAN   FIELDS. 

The  describer  and  biographer  of  my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  has 

tried  to  extenuate  nothing ;  and,  I  hope,  has  set  down  naught  in 

malice.     If  Philip's  boots  had  holes  in  them,  I  have  written  that  he 

had  holes  in  his  boots.     If  he  had  a  red  beard,  there  it  is  red  in 

this  story.     I  might  have  oiled  it  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  and  painted 

it  a  rich  anbom.     Towards  modest  people  he  was  very  gentle  and 

tender ;  bat  I  must  own  that  in  general  society  he  was  not  always  an 

agreeable  companion.     He  was  often  haughty  and  arrogant :  he  was 

impatient  of  old  stories  :  he  was  intolerant  of  commonplaces.     Mrs. 

Baynea'  anecdotes  of  her  garrison  experiences  in  India  and  Europe 

got  a  very  ^^impatient  hearing  from  Mr.  Philip ;  and  though  litUo 

Charlotte  gently  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  "  Do,  do  let  mamma 

tell  her  story  out ;  and  dou*t  turn  away  and  talk  about  something  else 

in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  don't  tell  her  you  have  heard  the  story  before, 

yon  mdo  man  I     If  she  is  not  pleased  witii  yon,  she  is  angry  with 

me,  and  I  have  to  suffer  when  you  are  gone  away,'* — Miss  Charlotte 

did  not  say  how  much  she  had  to  h^uSct  when  Philip  was  absent ;  how 

eoBstantly  her  mother  found  fault  with  him  ;  what  a  sad  life,  in  con- 

seqncBee  of  her  attachment  to  him,  the  young  maiden  had  to  lead  ; 

and  I  fear  that  clumsy  Philip,  in  his  selfish  thoughtlessness,  did  not 

take  enough  count  of  the  sutfi-rings  which  his  behaviour  brought  on 

the  girl.     You  see  I  am  acknowledging  that  there  were  many  faults 

on  his  side,  which,  perhaps,  may  in  some  degree  excuse  or  account 

lor  thoae  which  Mrs.  General  13avnes  certainlv  coininittod  towards 

him.     She  did  not  love  Philip  naturally ;  and  do  you  suppose  she 

loved  him  because  she  was  under  great  obligations  to  him  ?    Do  you 

love  yonr  creditor  because  you  owe  him  more  than  ynn  can  ever 

pay?     If  I  never  paid  my  tailor,  should  I  be  on  ^mod  terms  with 

him?     I  might  go  on  ordering  suits  of  cluthcs  from  now  to  tho 

year  nineteen  hondred :  but  I  should  liate  him  worse  year  afler  year. 

I  should  find  fault  with  his  cut  and  his  cloth :  I  daresay  1  should  end 

by  «liinlnng    his  bills  extortiouite,   though    I   never  paid    them. 

KiiuliMi—  is  Tery  indigestible.    It  disagrees  with  very  proud  stomachs. 

I  vooder  was  that  traveller  who  fell  among  the  thieves  grateful  after- 
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wards  to  the  Samaritan  who  rescued  him  ?  He  gave  money  eefUnlr; 
but  he  didn't  miss  it.  The  religions  opinions  of  Sftmaritans  in 
lamentably  heterodox.  0  brother !  may  we  help  the  fidkn  fitiii 
though  they  never  pay  us,  and  may  we  lend  without  exacting  thi 
usury  of  gratitude ! 

Of  this  1  am  determined,  that  whenever  I  go  comting  iguL 
I  wUl  not  pay  my  addresses  to  my  dear  creature — day  after  day,  tai 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  very  likely,  with  the  dear  girrs  mother, 
father,  and  half  a  dozen  young  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  roouL  I 
shall  begin  by  being  civil  to  the  old  lady,  of  course.  She  is  flittoci 
at  first  by  having  a  young  fellow  coming  courting  to  her  daughter. 
She  calls  me  ^*  dear  Edward ; "  works  me  a  pair  of  braces ;  mites 
to  mamma  and  sisters,  and  so  forth.  Old  gentleman  says,  "  Brown, 
my  boy  "  (I  am  here  fondly  imagining  myself  to  be  a  young  Mat 
named  Edward  Brown,  attached,  let  us  say,  to  Miss  Kate  Thompson) 
— Thompson,  I  say,  says,  **  Brown,  my  boy,  come  to  dinner  at  serei. 
Cover  laid  for  you  always ;"  and  of  course,  delicious  thought!  tbt 
cover  is  by  dearest  Kate's  side.  But  the  dinner  is  bad  sometimes. 
Sometimes  I  come  late.  Sometimes  things  arc  going  badly  in  the 
city.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Thompson  is  out  of  humour ; — she  alviTS 
thought  Kate  might  have  done  better.  And  in  the  midst  of  thoe 
doubts  and  delays,  suppose  Jones  appears,  who  is  older,  but  of  a 
better  temper,  a  better  fEunily ,  and — ^plague  on  him  ? — ^twice  as  rich  ? 
'SVhat  are  engagements  ?  What  are  promises  ?  It  is  sometimes  an 
affectionate  mother's  duty  to  break  her  promise,  and  that  duty  the 
resolute  matron  will  do. 

Then  Edward  is  Edward  no  more,  but  Mr.  Brown ;  or,  worse 
still,  nameless  in  the  house.  Then  the  knife  and  fork  are  removed 
from  poor  Kate's  side,  and  she  swallows  her  own  sad  meal  in  tears. 
Then  if  one  of  the  little  Thompsons  says,  artlessly,  **  Papa,  I  met 

Teddy  Brown  in  Regent  Street ;  he  looked  so "     "  Hold  yoir 

tongue,  unfeeling  wretch !  "  cries  mamma.  ''  Look  at  that  detr 
child  I "  Kate  is  swooning.  She  has  salvolatile.  The  medical 
man  is  sent  for.  And  presently — Charles  Jones  is  taking  £ate 
Thompson  to  dinner.  Long  voyages  are  dangerous;  so  are  long 
courtships.  In  long  voyages  passengers  perpetually  quarrel  (lor  that 
Mrs.  General  could  vouch) ;  in  long  courtships  the  same  danger 
exists ;  and  how  much  the  more  when  in  that  latter  ship  you  have 
a  mother  who  is  for  ever  putting  in  her  oar !  And  then  to  think  of 
the  annoyance  of  that  love  voyage,  when  you  and  the  beloved  and 
beloved's  papa,  mamma,  half  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters,  are  all  in 
one  cabin  !  For  economy's  sake  the  Bayneses  had  no  sitting-room 
at  madame's — for  you  could  not  call  that  room  on  the  second  floor  a 
sitting-room  which  had  two  beds  in  it,  and  in  which  the  young  ones 
practised  the  piano,  with  poor  Charlotte  as  their  mistress.     Philip*s 
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Courtin;»  had  to  take  place  for  the  most  part  before  the  whole  family ; 
^(1  to  mako  luvo  under  such  ditiicuitics  would  have  been  horrible  and 
t&addening  and  impossible  almost,  only  wo  have  admitted  that  oar 
JOQDg  friends  had  little  walks  in  the  Champs  Elysees ;  and  then  you 
most  own  that  it  must  have  been  delightful  for  them  to  write  each 
other  perpetual  little  notes,  which  were  delivered  occultly  under  tho 
rtrj  nose  of  papa  and  mamma,  and  in  the  actual  presence  of  tho 
otiwr  boazdcrs  at  madame's,  who,  of  coarse,  never  saw  anything  that 
vas  going  on.     Yes,  those  sly  monkeys  actually  made  little  post- 
offices  about  tho  room.     Thero  was,  for  instance,  tho  clock  on  tho 
manttflpicce  in  tho  salon  on  which  was  caned  the  old  French  allegory, 
"  i>  tempi  fail  peuser  V  amour,'*     One  of  those  artful  young  people 
would  pop  a  note  into  Time*s  boat,  where  you  may  be  sure  no  ouo 
mw  it.     The  trictrac  board  was  another  post- office.     So  was  tho 
drawer  of  the  mosic-stand.     So  was  the  Sevres  China  flower-pot, 
kc,  &c. ;  to  each  of  which  repositories  in  its  turn  the  lovers  confided 
the  dclicioas  secrets  of  their  wooing. 

Have  yon  ever  looked  at  your  love-letters  to  Darby,  when  you 
verc  courting,  dear  Joan  ?  They  are  sacred  pages  to  read.  You 
hare  his  lied  up  somewhere  in  a  faded  ribbon.  You  scarce  need 
Kpoctaeles  as  you  look  at  them.  The  hair  grows  black;  the  eyes 
moisten  and  brighten ;  the  cheeks  fill  and  blush  again.  I  protest 
thtTO  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  Darby  and  Joan  in  the  world.  I 
hope  Philip  and  his  wife  will  be  Darby  and  Joan  to  the  end.  I  tell 
Ton  they  are  married  ;  and  don't  want  to  make  any  mystt^rics  about 
the  boainess.  I  disdain  that  sort  of  artifice.  In  tho  davs  of  tho 
old  threc-Tolumo  novels,  didn't  you  alwavs  look  at  tho  end,  to  we 
that  Louisa  and  the  Earl  (or  young  cler<.7iuan,  as  the  case  might  bo) 
were  happy  ?  If  they  died,  or  met  with  other  grief,  for  my  part  I 
pot  the  book  away.  This  pair,  then,  are  well ;  are  married ;  arc, 
I  trust,  happy :  but  before  tliey  inarricil,  and  aflerwards,  they  had 
gnat  griefs  and  troubles ;  as  no  doubt  you  have  had,  dear  sir,  or 
madam,  since  vou  underwent  that  ceremony.  Married  ?  Of  course 
ther  arc.  Do  you  suppose  I  would  have  allowed  little  Charlotte  to 
meet  Philip  in  tho  Champs  Elysees  with  only  a  giddy  little  lK)y  of  a 
brothrr  for  a  companion,  who  would  turn  away  to  see  Punch,  Gui^nol, 
the  soldiers  marching  by,  the  old  woman's  gingerbread  and  totTy  stall 
and  so  fortli  ?  Do  you,  I  nay,  sappose  I  would  have  allowed  tl)i>so 
two  to  go  out  together,  unless  they  were  to  be  married  afterwards  ? 
Oat  walking  together  they  did  go ;  and  once,  as  they  were  arm-in- 
arm in  the  Champs  Elysees,  whom  should  they  see  in  a  tine  o^hmi 
carriage  bat  young  'i'wysden  and  Captain  and  ^Irs.  Wooleomb,  to 
whom,  as  they  passed,  Philip  doffed  his  hat  with  a  profound  Ihiw. 
and  whom  ho  further  salutinl  with  a  roar  of  iiniuense  lan^'liter. 
Wooleomb  must  have  heard  the  peal.     I  daresay  it  brought  a  httle 
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Mush  into  Mrs.  Wooleomb's  eheek  ;  and — and  ks  no  iaoUL,  Mi 
to  the  many  attractions  of  that  elegant  lady.  I  htirt  no  whIi 
abont  my  characters,  and  speak  my  mind  abont  iliem  quite  ftti^* 
They  said  that  Wooleomb  was  the  most  jealons,  stingy,  oiteniitiBMi 
cniel  little  bmte ;  that  he  led  his  wife  a  dismal  life.  Well?  I! h 
did?  Vm  sore,  I  don*t  care.  ''  There  is  that  swaggering  lniikii|ft 
beggar  Firmin  !  "  cries  the  tawny  bridegroom,  biting  his  momticfci 
"  Lnpndent  ragged  blackgnard,"  says  Twysden  minor,  **  I  saw  bm." 

"  Hadn't  yon  better  stop  the  carriage,  and  abase  him  to  himai( 
and  not  to  me  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Wooleomb,  languidly,  flinging  hflOiK 
back  on  her  cnshions. 

^<  Go  on.  Hang  yon !  Ally !  Ylte! "  ciy  the  gentleiam  in fte 
carriage  to  the  laqnais-de-place  on  the  box. 

'*  I  can  £Einey  yon  don't  care  abont  seeing  him,"  zesnmes  Mb. 
Wooleomb.  "  He  has  a  Tiolent  temper,  and  I  woold  no4  have  yoi 
quarrel  for  the  world."  So  I  suppose  Wooleomb  again  awvars  at  the 
laquais-de-placo :  and  the  happy  couple,  as  the  saying  is,  loQ  a«vr 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

<<  What  makes  you  laugh  so  ?  "  says  little  Charlotte,  londl^,  tf 
she  trips  along  by  her  lover *s  side. 

'*  Because  I  am  so  happy,  my  dearest !  "  says  the  other,  sqaea- 
ing  to  his  heart  the  little  hand  that  lies  on  his  arm.  As  he  thinb 
on  yond^  woman,  and  then  looks  into  the  pure  eager  &ce  of  the 
sweet  girl  beside  him,  the  Boomful  laughter  occasioned  by  the  sniioi 
meeting  which  is  just  over  hushes ;  and  an  inmiense  fioeliqg  d 
thankfulness  fills  the  breast  of  the  young  man : — thankfidness  iac 
the  danger  firom  which  he  has  escaped,  and  for  the  bLesaed  pile 
which  has  fallen  to  him. 

But  Mr.  Philip's  walks  were  not  to  be  as  pleasant  as  tins  walk; 
and  we  are  now  coming  to  histoiy  of  wet,  slippery  roads,  bad  timei, 
and  winter  weather.  All  I  can  promise  about  this  gloomy  part  is, 
that  it  shall  not  be  a  long  story.  You  will  acknowledge  we  aaie 
very  short  work  with  the  love-making,  which  I  give  yon  my  wad  I 
consider  to  be  the  very  easiest  part  of  the  novel-writer's  bosuMg. 
As  those  rapturous  scenes  between  the  captain  and  the  heroine  are 
going  on,  a  writer  who  knows  his  business  may  be  thinking  aboit 
anything  else— about  the  ensuing  chapter,  or  abont  what  lie  is  going 
to  have  for  dinner,  or  what  you  will ;  therefore,  as  we  passed  oicr 
the  raptures  and  joys  of  the  courting  so  veiy  curtly,  you  mast 
please  to  gratify  me  by  taking  the  grief  in  a  very.short  measure.  If 
our  young  people  are  going  to  suffer,  let  the  pain  be  soon  over.  Sit 
down  in  &o  cluur.  Miss  Bayues,  if  you  please,  and  you,  Mr.  Fiimia, 
in  this.  Allow  me  to  examine  you ;  just  open  your  mouth  if  you 
please  ;  and— oh,  oh,  my  dear  miss — ^there  it  is  out !  A  little  eaa- 
de-Cologne   and  water,  my  dear.     And  now,  Mr.  Firmin,  if  joa 
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pxra*k»,  we  will — what  fanps !  what  a  bi^  one  !     Two  •;ui:i«*as.    Thauk 
70Q.     Good  morniDg.     Come  to  me  once  a  year.     John,  show  in  the 
lext  party.     About  the  ensning  painful  basiness,  then,  I  protest  I 
^'t  iatend  to  be  mneb  longer  occupied  than  the  hamanc  and  dex- 
t«roiu  operator  to  whom  I  have  made  bo  bold  as  to  liken  myself.     If 
ay  pretty  Charlotte  is  to  have  a  tooth  out,  it  shall  be  removed  as 
gatly  as  possible,  poor  dear.     An  for  Philip,  and  his  great  rcd- 
l«arded  jaw,  I  don*t  care  so  much  if  the  tug  makes  him  roar  a  little. 
And  yet  they  remain,  they  remain  and  throb  in  after  life,  tliose 
womnds  of  early  days.     Have  I  not  said  how,  as  I  chanced  to  walk 
vitii  Mr.  flnnin  in  Paris,  many  years  afler  the  domestic  circum- 
stances here  recorded,  ho  paused  before  the  window  of  that  house 
near  the  Champs  Elyaees  where  Madame  Smolensk  once  held  her 
pension f  shook  his  fist  at  a  jalousie  of  the  now  dinf^y  and  dilapidated 
BUtskni,  and  intimated  to  me  that  he  had  undergone  severe  suflfcr- 
iog!!  in  the  ehamber  lighted  by  yonder  window  ?     So  have  we  all 
sidfered  ;    so,   very  likely,   my  dear  young  miss,  or  master,  who 
peruses  this  modest  page,  will  you  have  to  suffer  in  your  time.     You 
will  not  die  of  the  operation,  most  probably :  but  it  is  painful :  it 
makes  ft  gap  in  the  mouth,  voyez-voun?  and  years  and  years,  maybe, 
ftfter,  fts  yon  think  of  it,  the  smart  is  renewed,  and  the  dismal  tragedy 
enacts  itself  oTer  again. 

Philip  liked  his  little  maiden  to  go  out,  to  dance,  to  laugh,  to  be 
ftdmiredy  to  be  happy.  In  her  artless  way  she  told  him  of  her  balls, 
her  teft-perties,  her  pleasures,  her  partners.  In  a  girl's  first  little 
season  nothing  escapes  her.  Ilave  you  not  wondered  to  hoar  them 
tell  ftbont  the  events  of  the  evening,  about  the  dresses  of  the  dowa- 
gers, about  the  compliments  of  the  young  men,  about  the  behaviour 
of  tke  girls,  and  what  not  ? 

litiUe  Charlotte  used  to  enact  the  over-night's  comedy  for  Philip, 
pouring  ont  her  young  heart  in  her  prattle  as  ht-r  little  feet  skipped 
by  his  side.  And  to  hear  Philip  roar  with  laughter !  It  would  liavo 
dooe  yon  p^od.  You  might  have  heard  him  from  the  Obolii^k  to  the 
Etoile.  People  turned  round  to  look  at  him,  and  shru^^ed  their 
ahooIdeiB  wonderingly,  as  good-natured  French  folks  will  di).  How 
eonU  ft  man  who  had  been  lately  ruined,  a  man  who  hud  jii^t  bciMi 
Jiasppointed  of  a  great  legacy  from  the  earl  his  groat -uncle,  a  man 
vhiMe  boots  were  in  that  lamentable  condition,  lan^h  Ft>,  an.l  liavo 
tnch  high  spirits  ?  To  think  of  such  an  impudent  rar^^^'eil  black^^uard 
(ftS  Ringwood  Twysden  called  his  cousin)  daring  to  be  happy !  The 
iaet  is,  that  clap  of  laughter  smote  those  three  Twysden  pco]>le  liku 
three  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  made  all  their  cheek k  tingle  and  blush  at 
onee.  At  Philip's  merriment,  clouds  which  had  conic  over  Charlotte's 
sweet  faee  would  bo  chased  away.  As  she  clung  to  him  doubts  which 
throbbed  at  the  girl's  heart  would  vanish.     AVben  she  was  acting 
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those  scenes  of  the  past  night's  entert&iimieiit,  she  wu  not  slwijs 
bappT.  As  she  talked  and  prattled,  her  ovn  Bpirits  would  tiao;  b1 
hope  and  Dutnral  joy  ironld  spring  in  her  heart  again,  and  mm* 
flushing  up  to  her  check.  Charlotte  was  being  a  hjpoctita,  aa,  thnk 
hosTen,  all  good  women  sometimes  are.  She  h&l  griefs :  abe  Ut 
them  from  him.  She  had  donhts  and  fears  :  they  fled  when  he  eaa* 
in  view,  and  she  clang  to  his  stroog  ann,  and  looked  in  his  honeit 
blue  c^CB.  She  did  not  tell  him  of  those  paiofol  nights  when  ir 
eyes  vcre  wakeful  and  tearful.  A  yellow  old  woman  in  a  wtiSt 
jacket,  with  a  nightcap  and  a  night-light,  would  come,  night  afitr 
night,  tii  the  side  of  her  little  bed ;  and  there  stand,  and  with  W 
grim  Toice  bark  against  Philip.  That  old  woman's  lean  finger  wooll 
point  to  all  the  rents  in  poor  Philip's  threadbare  paletot  of  a  chaIl^ 
tor — point  to  the  holes,  and  tear  theni  wider  open.  She  voall 
stamp  on  those  mnddj  boots.  She  would  throw  op  a  peaked  note  it 
tbo  idea  of  the  poor  fellow's  pipe — his  pipe,  his  great  companion  and 
comforter  when  his  dear  little  mistress  was  away.  She  wooU  dii- 
couree  on  the  partners  of  the  night ;  the  evident  attentions  of  this 
gentleman,  the  politeness  and  high  breeding  of  that. 

And  when  that  dreaiy  nightly  torture  was  over,  and  Charlotte's 
mother  had  left  the  poor  child  to  herself,  sometimes  ^f"^"" 
Smolc-nsk.  sitting  np  over  her  ledgers  and  bills,  and  wakeful  «ith 
her  on  R  cares,  would  steal  up  and  console  poor  Charlotte ;  and  bring 
her  some  tisane,  excellent  for  the  nerves ;  and  talk  to  her  about — 
about  the  subject  of  which  Charlotte  best  liked  to  hear.  And 
though  Smolensk  was  civil  to  Mrs.  Bayncs  in  the  morning,  as  hei 
professional  duty  obliged  her  to  be,  she  has  owned  that  she  oKea 
felt  a  desire  to  strangle  Uadame  la  Geni-rale  for  her  conduct  to  her 
liUle  angel  of  a  daughter ;  and  all  because  Monsieur  Philif||t 
smells  the  pipe,  porbleu  I  "^liat?  a  family  that  owes  yon  the 
bread  which  they  cat ;  and  they  draw  back  for  a  pipe !  Tht 
cowardii,  the  cowards !  A  soldier's  daughter  is  not  o&aid  of  iL 
Merci  I  Teuez,  M.  Philippe,"  she  said  to  our  friend  when  matteit 
came  to  an  eitrcmity.  "  Do  you  know  what  in  your  place  I  would 
do  ?  To  a  Frenchman  I  would  not  say  so  ;  that  understands  iiadL 
But  these  things  make  themselves  otherwise  in  England.  I  have  no 
money,  but  I  have  a  cachemire.  Take  him  ;  and  if  I  were  von,  I 
would  make  a  little  voyage  to  Gretna  Grin."' 

And  now,  if  yon  please,  we  nill  quit  the  Champs  £lys«^s.  We 
will  cross  the  mad  from  madame's  boarding-house.  We  will  make 
tiur  way  into  the  Faubonrg  St,  Houore,  and  actually  enter  a  gate 
over  wiiich  the  L-on,  the  Uu-c-ni,  nnd  the  R-y-1  Cr-wn  and  A-ina 
of  the  Three  K-ngd-ms  are  scuiplured,  and  going  under  the  porte- 
cochC-re,  and  turning  to  the  right,  ascend  a  little  stair,  and  ask  af 
the  attendant  oj  the  landing,  who  is  in  the  chanccUerie  ?    The 
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that  seTeral  of  those  messieurs  y  sont.  In  fact,  on 
room,  yon  find  Mr.  Motcomb, — let  ns  say — Mr. 
H[alkin,  and  onr  yoang  friend  Mr.  Walsingham  Hely, 
respective  tables  in  the  midst  of  considerable  smoke. 
9  midst  of  these  gentlemen,  and  bestriding  his  chair, 
ere  his  horse,  sits  that  gallant  yonng  Irish  chieftain, 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  are  copying,  in  a  large 
espatches  on  foolscap  paper.  I  would  rather  be  torn 
*Ilonrke's  wildest  horses,  than  be  understood  to  hint 
despatches,  at  what  those  despatch-boxes  contain, 
contain  some  news  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  where 
I  are  carried  on,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  make 
.  off  your  head ;  perhaps  that  box,  for  which  a  mcs- 
[ting  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  has  locked  up 
ffds  of  Chantilly  lace  for  Lady  Belweather,  and  six 
rces  for  Tom  Tidier  of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  is  mad 
tre.  It  is  years  and  years  ago ;  how  should  I  know 
n  those  despatch-boxes  ? 

'ork,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  very  pressing — ^for 

Mr.  Chesham — [Did  I  say  Chesham  before,  by  the 

ay  call  him  Mr.  Sloanestreet  if  you  like].     There  is 

(and  he  ahvays  takes  things  to  the  grand  serious) 

be  much  engaged  in  writing;  and  tho  conversation 

e  it  ?  "  asks  Motcomb. 

:k  man,  of  course,  gave  it.     Wo  would  not  pretend  to 

such  a  long  purse  as  his.     You  should  have  seen  what 

I  at  tho  bill !     Thirty  francs  a  bottle  for  Rhine  wine. 

th  the  most  horrible  agony  when  he  read  the  addition. 

ned  yellow.     He  sent  away  his  wife  early.     How  long 

langing  about  London  ;  and  think  of  her  hooking  a 

t  last !     Othello  is  a  frightful  screw,  and  diabolically 

wife." 

the  name  of  the  little  man  who  got  so  dismally  drunk, 

:ry  about  old  Ringwood  ?  " 

I — tlie  woman's  brother.     Dont  you  know  Humbug 

father?     The  youth  is  more  offensive  than  the  parent." 

disgusting  little  beast.     Would  come  to  the  Variet^s, 

lid  we  were  going :  would  go  to  Lamoignon's,  where 

a^ave  a  dance  and  a  lansquenet.     Why  didn't  you  come, 

. — I  tell  you  I  hate  tho  whole  thing.  Those  painted 
give  me  the  horrors.  What  do  I  want  with  winning 
3ney  who  hasn't  got  any  ?  Do  you  think  it  gives  mo 
U>  dance  with  old  Carodol  ?    She  puts  me  in  mind  oC 

Yl 
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my  giandmother— only  she  is  older.  Do  yon  think  I  want  to  go  oi 
see  that  insane  old  Boatzoff  leering  mt  Corinne  Mid  Pftln^friiie,  ni 
making  a  group  of  three  old  women  together?  I  wonder  hovyn 
fellows  can  go  on.  Aren't  you  tired  of  truffles  and  'toerines  a  k 
Bordelaise ;  and  those  old  opera  people,  whose  withered  oM  cewms 
are  stuffed  with  them  ? 

Hie  O'll. — There  was  C^risette,  I  give  ye  me  konon.  Is 
neyer  saw.     She  feel  asleep  in  her  cheer 

Mr.  Lowndes, — In  her  hwhat,  O'R.  ? 

The  O'R, — Well,  in  her  chaib  then !  And  I^garoff  emajied  kr 
feece  all  over  with  the  crajrm  out  of  a  Charlotte  Boose.  She*sft 
regular  hird,  and  mnstache,  you  know,  Cerisette  has. 

Mr.  f/^/j^.— Charlotte,  Charlotte !  Oh  !  {He  clutdus  ku  hnr 
madly.     His  dboics  are  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  Lowndes. — It's  that  girl  he  meets  at  the  tea-paities,  iriien 
he  goes  to  be  admired. 

Mr.  Hely. — It  is  better  to  drink  tea  than,  like  yon  fellovs,  to 
muddle  what  brains  you .  have  with  bad  champagne.  It  is  betts  to 
look,  and  to  hear,  and  to  see,  and  to  dance  with  a  modest  giil,  tiisii, 
like  you  fellows,  to  be  capering  about  in  taverns  with  painted  old  htgi 
like  that  old  Cerisette,  who  has  got  a  face  like  pomme  cuite^  and  who 
danced  before  Lord  Malmesbury  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  She  did, 
I  tell  you  ;  and  before  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Chesham. — {Looks  up  from  his  writing.) — ^There  was  no 
Napoleon  then.     It  is  of  no  consequence,  but 

Lowndes. — Thank  you,  I  owe  you  one.  You're  a  most  taluble 
man,  Chesham,  and  a  credit  to  your  f&ther  and  mother. 

Mr.  Chesham. — Well,  the  First  Consul  was  Bonaparte. 

Lowndes. — I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  say  I  am  obliged  to  joa, 
Chesham,  and  if  you  would  like  any  rgfreshment  order  it  meis  jwip- 
tibus,  old  boy — at  my  expense. 

Chesham. — These  feUows  will  nover  be  serious.  {He  r«siiiwiUt 
writing.) 

Hely. — {Iterumy  but  very  low.) — Oh,  Charlotte,  Char 

Mr.  Lowndes. — Hely  is  raving  about  that  girl — ^that  girl  with  tho 
horrible  old  mother  in  yellow,  don't  you  remember  ?  and  old  fiither— 
good  old  military  party,  in  a  shabby  old  coat — who  was  at  the  last  ball 
What  was  the  name  ?     O'Bourke,  what  is  the  rhyme  for  Baynes  ? 

The  O'H. — PaySf  and  be  hanged  to  you.  You're  always  makio 
fun  on  me,  you  litUe  cockney ! 

Mr.  Mot  comb. — Hely  was  just  as  bad  about  the  Danish  giri- 
You  know,  Walse,  you  composed  over  so  many  verses  to  her,  and 
wrote  home  to  your  mother  to  ask  leave  to  marry  her ! 

The  O'B. — I'd  think  him  big  enough  to  many  without  anybody's 
leave  —only  they  wouldn't  have  him  because  he's  so  ugly. 
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r.  Uely. — ^Yerj  good,  0*Boiirke.     Very  neat  and  good.     Yoa 

liTerting  the  company  with  an  anecdote.     Will  yon  proceed  ? 

le  O^R, — Well,  then,  the  C^risette  had  been  daaeing  both  on 

r  the  stage  till  she  was  dead  tired,  I  snppose,  and  so  she  fell 

asleep,  and  Figaroff,  taking  the  whatdyeodlem  out  of  the 

»tt9  Boose,  smayred  her  fjEice  all — 

ice  without. — ^Deet  Mosho  Binqwood  Twtsdbm,  sivoplay,  pocr 

rable  Moehoo  Lownds ! 

rvant. — Monsieub  Twisden  ! 

r.  Twysden. — Mr.  Lowndes,  how  are  yon  ? 

r.  Lowndes. — Very  well,  thank  yoa ;  how  are  yon  ? 

r.  Hely. — Lowndes  is  nnconunonly  brilliant  to-day. 

r.  Twyuien. — ^Not  the  worse  for  last  night  ?    Some  of  ns  were 

)  eleTated,  I  think  ! 

r.  Lownda, — Some  of  as  quite  the  reTerse.     (Little  oad,  what 

te  want  ?    Elevated  I  he  eoaldn*t  keep  his  little  legs  1) 

p.  Tvcyiden, — ^Eh  1     Smoking,  I  see.      Thank  yon.     I  Tery 

I  do— bat  as  yoa  are  so  kind — pnff.    Eh — uncommonly  hand* 

Miwm  that,  eh — Madame  Cdrisette. 

M  0*/?. — Thank  ye  for  telling  ns. 

r.  Ijowndes. — If  she  meets  with  your  applaose,  Mr.  Twysden, 

lid  think  Mademoiselle  Cerisette  is  all  ri^t. 

k#  (T*/?. — Maybe  they'd  raise  her  salary  if  ye  told  her. 

r.  Tirysden. — Heh — I  see  yoa*re  chaffing  me.      We  have  a 

deal  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  Somerset — ^in  our — in — ^hem  t 

tobacco  is  a  little  strong.     I  am  a  little  shaky  this  morning. 

by  the  way,  is  that  Prince  Boatzoff  who  played  lansqnenet 
IS  ?  Is  he  one  of  the  Livonian  Bontzoffs,  or  one  of  the 
m  Bontzoffs  ?    I  remember  at  my  poor  ancle's,  Lord  Bing- 

meeting  a  Prince  Blacher  de  Boatzoff,  something  like  this 
by  the  way.     Yoa  knew  my  poor  ancle  ? 
r.  Lowndes. — Dined  with  him  here  three  months  ago  at  the 
Is  Fr^res." 

r.  Twysden. — Been  at  Whipham,  I  daresay  ?    I  was  bred  'op 
It  was  said  once  that  I  was  to  have  been  his  hair.     He  was 
md  of  me.     He  was  my  godfather. 

ii  O'lL — Then  he  gave  yon  a  mag,  and  it  wasn't  a  beanty 
voce). 

v.  Twysden. — Yon  said  somethin  ?  I  was  speaking  of  Whip- 
Mr.  Lowndes-*ono  of  the  finest  places  in  England,  I  should 
Bxcept  Chatsworth,  yoa  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  My 
fiUher  bailt  it — I  mean  my  great  grandfather,  for  I'm  of  the 
rood  fiunily. 

>.  Lowndes, — Then  was  Lord  Bingwood  year  grandfather,  or 
prandgodfiUher? 

17— a 
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Mr,  Twysden, — He  I  he  I     My  mother  was  his  own  nieee.    Mj 

grand&ther  was  his  own  brother,  and  I  am 

Mr.  Lowndes. — Thank  yon.     I  see  now. 
Mr.  Halkm. — ^Das  ist  sehr  interessant.    leh  versichere  ihna 
das  ist  ssHB  interessant. 

Mr.  Tttysden.  —  Said  somethin?  (This  cigar  is  really — H 
throw  it  away,  please.)  I  was  sayin  that  at  Whipham,  where  I  us 
bred  np,  we  would  be  forty  at  dinner,  and  as  many  more  in  the  upper 
servants*  hall. 

Mr.  Lowndes. — And  yon  dined  in  the — yon  had  pretty  good 
dinners? 

Mr.  Twysden. — A  French  chef.  Two  aids,  besides  turtle  firom 
town.  Two  or  three  regular  cooks  on  the  establishment,  besidef 
kitchen-maids,  roasters,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  you  understand. 
How  many  have  you  here  now  ?  In  Lord  Estridge's  kitchen  job 
can't  do,  I  should  say,  at  least  without, — ^let  me  see — ^why,  in  our 
ginall  way — and  if  you  come  to  London  my  fjEither  will  be  devlish 
glad  to  see  you — ^we 

Mr.  Lowndes. — How  is  Mrs.  Woolcomb  this  morning  ?  Tbit 
was  a  fjEur  dinner  Woolcomb  gave  us  yesterday. 

Mr.  Twysden. — He  has  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  money.  I 
hope,  Lowndes,  when  you  come  to  town — ^the  first  time  you  come, 
mind — to  give  you  a  hearty  welcome  and  some  of  my  father  s  old 
por 

Mr.  Hely. — ^Will  nobody  kick  this  little  beast  out  ? 

Servant. — Monsieur  Chesham  peut-il  voir  M.  Firmin. 

Mr.  Chesham. — Certainly.     Come  in,  Firmin  ! 

Mr.  Twysden. — Mr.  Fearmang — Mr.  Fir — Mr.  tr^  /  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  receive  that  fellow,  Mr.  Chesham  ? 

Mr.  Chesham.  —  What  fellow  ?  and  what  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Whatdycallem  7 

Mr.  Twysden. — That  blackg oh — that  is,  I — I  beg  your 

Mr.  Firmin  {entering  and  going  up  to  Mr.  Chesham). — ^I  say,  gi« 
me  a  bit  of  news  of  to-day.  What  you  were  saying  about  that— 
hum  and  hum  and  haw — ^mayn't  I  have  it  ?  {He  is  talking  coHjiden' 
tially  with  Mr.  Chesham,  when  he  sees  Mr.  Twysden.)  What !  you 
have  got  that  little  cad  here  ? 

Mr.  Lowndes. — ^You  know  Mr.  Twysden,  Mr.  Firmin  ?  He  ms 
just  speaking  about  you. 

Mr.  Firmin. — ^Was  he  ?     So  much  the  worse  for  me. 

Mr.  Twysden. — Sir !  We  don't  speak.  You've  no  right  to  speak 
to  me  in  this  manner  I  Don't  speak  to  me :  and  I  won't  speak  to 
you,  sir — there  !  Gk)od-moming,  Mr.  Lowndes !  Remember  yoor 
promise  to  come  and  dine  with  us  when  you  come  to  town.  And— 
one  word — {he  holds  Mr.  Lowndes  by  the  button.     By  the  way,  he  hoi 
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mblancMlo  Twi/td^n itetiior) — we  shall  be  here  forte 
B  eertainly.     I  thiok  Lady  Egtridge  has  Bomething  next  week. 

e  left  our  cards,  and 

3tr.  Lowiulcs, — Take  care.     He  will  be  there  {pointing  to  Mr. 

'  Mr.  Tir'jiiden.—Vfhat  ?     That  beggar  ?     You  don't  mean  to  say 

""  i  Estridge  will  receive  such  a  fellow  as Good-by,  good-by, 

if  Hr.  Twyaden.)  i 

3tr.  Firmin. — I  caught  that  tittle  fellow'a  eye,     He's  my  cousin, 
~1  know.     We  have  had  a  qaarrel.     I  am  sure  he  was  speaking 

\de$. — ^Well,  no^r  yon  mention  it,  he  v>a»  Gpeaking 

B. — Was  he  ?     Then,  don't  believe  him,  Mr.  Lowndes.   | 
T  MlTice. 
aelff  {«[  hit  dcth  computing). — *'  Maiden  of  the  blushing  cheek^J 

1  of  the — oh,  Charlotte,  Char "     [He  bites  his  p, 

\t^rapid  rki/met  on  Goremincnl  ptiper.] 
t.  Firmin. — What  does  he  say  ?     Ho  said  Charlotte. 
it.  Loandcs. — He  is  always  in  love  and  breaking  his  heart,  and  I 
'"k  it  into  poems ;  he  wraps  it  np  iu  paper,  and  falls  in  love  w' ' 
_Bdj  else.     Sit  down  and  smoke  a  cigar,  won't  you  ? 
ftJtr.  Firittin. — Can't  stay.     Must  make  np  my  letter.     We  print  J 

Jfr.  Loandes. — Who  wrote  that  article  pitching  into  Peel  ? 

3fr.  Firmin. — Family  secret — can't  say — good-by.     [Exit  Mr.  J 

F .  Chesham. — In  my  opinion,  a  most  iU-sdvisod  and  intempe*  I 
_^^Ltt  article.     That  journal,  the  Pall  Midi  Gazette,  indulges  in  a  very  I 
«  aorimony,  I  think.  , 

'  mdfs. — Chesham  does  not  like  to  call  a  spado  a  spade.. 
a  horticultural  ulonsil.  You  have  a  great  career  befor«;f 
You  bflTe  a  wisdom  and  gravity  beyond  your  yeors.  f 
I  slightly,  but  we  all  respect  yon — we  do,  indeed.  What.  I 
t  at  church  last  Sonday  ?  Oh,  by  the  way,  Uely,  yoit  I 
eant,  you  were  at  church  ?  I 

lesham. — Yon  need  not  blush,  Hely,  I  am  not  a  jokingj 
!at  this  kiud  of  jesUngdoea  not  strike  me  as  being  partioular^^l^ 
log,  Lowndes. 

fr.  Lowiides. — Yon  go  to  church  because  yon  are  good,  becanea  _ 

.-_  aunt  was  a  bishop  or  something.     But  Hely  goes  because  be  n'  _ 

UIa  miscreant.     You  hypocritical  little  beggar,  yon  got  yourself 

■■  if  yoa  were  going  to  a  d^eune,  and  yon  bod  your  hair  curled, 

.  yon  were  seen  singing  out  of  tho  same  hymn-book  with  that 

^^_     itty  Mies  Bajnes,  you  little  wheedling  sinner;  and  yon  walked 
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home  with  the  £unilj — mj  sisters  saw  yoa — to  a  boaidiBg-boae 
where  they  live — ^hj  Jove !  yon  did.    And  I'll  tell  your  mother ! 

Mr,  Chesham, — ^I  wish  yon  would  not  make  audi  a  mnae,  ndM 
me  do  my  work,  Lowndes.    Yon 

Here  Asmodeos  whisks  ns  out  of  the  room,  and  we  lose  the  lot 
of  the  yoong  men's  conyersation.    Bnt  enooj^  has  heem  oTeiheiiJ, 
I  think,  to  ^w  what  direction  young  Mr.  Holy's  thoughts  had  UlkoL 
Since  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  (at  the  time  when  we  hehold  boa 
he  may  he  twenty-three)  this  romantic  youth  has  heen  repeatedly  in 
loTe :    with  his  elderly  tutor's  daughter,  of  course ;  with  a  yoaig 
haherdasher  at  the  university ;  with  his  sister's  confidential  fineai; 
with  the  hlooming  young  Danish  beauty  last  year ;  and  now,  I  veiy 
much  fear,  a  young  acquaintance  of  ours  has  attracted  the  attentkii 
of  this  imaginative  Don  Juan.     Whenever  Hely  is  in  lore,  be  ftndei 
his  passion  will  last  for  ever,  makes  a  confidant  of  the  first  person  at 
hand,  weeps  plenteously,   and  writes  reams  of  verses.     Do  joa 
remember  how  in  a  previous  chapter  we  told  you  that  Mrs.  Tdfia 
was  determined  she  would  not  ask  Philip  to  her  soireet,  and  deelared 
him  to  be  a  forward  and  disagreeable  young  man  ?     She  was  ^id 
enough  to  receive  young  Walfflngham  Hely,  with  his  languid  air,  his 
drooping  head,  his  fidr  curls,  and  his  flower  in  his  button-hole ;  and 
Hely,  being  then  in  hot  pursuit  of  one  of  the  tall  Miss  Blaektocks, 
went  to  Mrs.  Tuffin's,  was  welcomed  there  with  all  the  honours ;  tad 
there,  fluttering  away  from  Miss  Black  lock,  our  butterfly  lighted  on 
Miss  Baynes.    Now  Miss  Baynes  would  have  danced  with  a  mop- 
stick,  she  was  so  fond  of  dancing :  and  Hely,  who  had  practised  in 
a  thousand  Chaumieres,  Mabilles  (or  whatever  was  the  public  daaee- 
room  then  in  vogue),  was  a  most  amiable,  agile,  ind  excellent 
partner.    And  she  told  Philip  next  day  what  a  nice  little  partner  ihs 
had  found — poor  Philip,  who  was  not  asked  to  that  panidise  of  a 
party.    And  Philip  said  that  he  knew  the  little  man ;  that  he  believed 
he  was  rich ;  that  he  wrote  pretty  littie  verses  : — ^in  a  word,  Philipi 
in  his  leonine  way,  regarded  littie  Hely  as  a  lion  regards  a  lapdog. 

Now  this  little  slyboots  had  a  thousand  artful  little  ways.  He 
had  a  veiy  keen  sensibility  and  a  fine  taste,  which  was  most  readily 
touched  by  innocence  and  beauty.  He  had  tears,  I  won't  say  i^ 
command ;  for  they  were  under  no  command,  and  gushed  from  his  fine 
eyes  in  spite  of  himself.  Charlotte's  umoeence  and  fireshness  smoie 
him  with  a  keen  pleasure.  Bon  Dieu  !  What  was  that  great,  tall 
Miss  Blacklock,  who  had  tramped  through  a  thousand  ball-rooms, 
compared  to  this  artiess,  happy  creature  ?  He  danced  away  fiom 
Miss  Blacklock,  and  after  Charlotte,  the  moment  he  saw  our  yoong 
fiiend ;  and  the  Blacklocks,  who  knew  all  about  him,  and  his  money, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  expectations — who  had  his  verses  in  thor 
poor  album — by  whose  carriage  he  had  capered  day  after  day  in  the 
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fids  de  Boulogne — stood  scowling  and  deserted,  as  this  young  fellow 
danced  off  with  that  Miss  Bajnes,  who  lived  in  a  boarding-house,  and 
came  to  parties  in  a  cab  with  her  horrid  old  mother !  The  Blacklocks 
were  as  though  they  were  not  henceforth  for  Mr.  Hely.  They  asked 
him  to  dinner.  Bless  my  soul,  he  utterly  forgot  all  about  it !  He 
ncTer  came  to  their  box  on  their  night  at  the  opera.  Not  one  twinge 
of  remorse  had  ho.  Not  one  pang  of  remembrance.  If  ho  did 
remember  them,  it  was  when  they  bored  him,  like  those  tall  tragic 
women  in  black  who  are  always  coming  in  their  great  long  trains  to 
sing  sermons  to  Don  Juan.  Ladies,  your  name  is  down  in  his  lord- 
ship's catalogue ;  his  serront  has  it ;  and  you,  Miss  Anna,  are 
Bomber  one  thousand  and  three. 

Bat  as  for  Miss  Charlotte,  that  is  a  different  affair.  What  inno- 
cence! What  z  /ratdteur!  What  a  merry  good  humour!  Don 
Slyboots  is  touched,  ho  is  tenderly  interested :  her  artless  voice 
thrills  through  his  frame ;  he  trembles  as  he  waltzes  with  her ;  as 
his  fino  eyes  look  at  her,  psha  I  what  is  that  film  coming  over  them  ? 
0  Slyboots,  Slyboots  !  And  as  she  has  nothing  to  conceal,  she  has 
told  him  all  he  wants  to  know  before  long.  This  is  her  iirst  winter 
in  Paris :  her  first  season  of  coming  out.  She  has  only  been  to  two 
balls  before,  and  two  plays  and  an  opera.  And  her  father  met  Mr. 
Hely  at  Lord  Trim's.  That  was  her  father  playing  at  whist.  And 
they  lired  at  Madame  Smolensk's  boardiug-houso  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  And  they  had  been  to  Mr.  Dash's,  and  to  Mrs.  Blank's, 
and  she  believed  they  were  going  to  Mrs.  Star's  on  Friday.  And 
did  they  go  to  church  ?  Of  course  they  went  to  church,  to  the  liuo 
d'Aguesseau,  or  wherever  it  might  be.  And  Slyboots  wont  to  church 
next  Sunday.  You  may  perhaps  guess  to  what  church.  And  ho 
went  the  Sunday  after.  And  ho  sang  his  own  songs,  accompanying 
himaelf  on  the  guitar  at  his  lodgings.  And  ho  sang  elsewhere. 
And  ho  had  a  very  pretty  little  voice,  Slyboots  had.  I  believe  those 
poems  under  the  common  title  of  **  Gretchcn  "  in  our  Walsingham's 
charming  volumo  were  all  inspired  by  Miss  Daynes.  He  began  to 
write  about  her  and  himself  tlio  very  first  night  after  seeing  her. 
Ue  smoked  cigarettes  and  drank  green  tea.  lie  looked  so  pule — so 
pale  and  sad,  that  ho  quite  pitied  himself  in  the  lookiug-gluss  in  his 
apartments  in  the  KuA  Miromcuil.  And  he  compared  himself  to  a 
wrecked  mariner,  and  to  a  grave,  and  to  a  man  entranced  and 
brought  to  life.  And  ho  cried  quite  freely  and  satisfactorily  by  him- 
aelf. And  ho  went  to  see  his  mother  and  sister  next  day  at  the  H6t-jl 
de  laTerrasse;  and  cried  to  them  and  said  he  was  in  love  this  time  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  his  sister  called  him  a  givise.  And  after  crying 
ke  ale  an  uncommonly  gotni  dinner.  And  he  to«>k  every  one  into  his 
I,-  as  ho  always  did  whenever  he  was  in  luvo :  always  tell- 
alwajs  making  Tones,  and  always  crying.    As  for  Miss  BhMk- 
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lock,  he  buried  the  dead  body  of  that  love  deep  in  the  oeean  d  \k 
soul.  The  waves  engnlphed  Miss  B.  The  ship  rolled  on.  Ike 
storm  went  down.  And  the  stars  rose,  and  the  dawn  was  in  kii 
soul,  &c.  Well,  well  I  The  mother  was  a  vulgar  woman,  and  I  tt 
glad  you  are  out  of  it.  And  what  sort  of  people  are  Genoil  Bajaa 
and  Mrs.  Bavnes  ?  • 

**  Oh,  delightful  people !  Most  distinguished  officer,  the  Mbet] 
modest — doesn't  say  a  word.  The  mother,  a  most  lively,  bii^ 
agreeable  woman.  You  must  go  and  see  her,  ma*am.  I  dean 
you'll  go  immediately." 

'<  And  leave  cards  with  P.  P.  C.  for  the  Miss  Blacklocks! "  am 

m 

Miss  Holy,  A^ho  was  a  plain,  lively  person.  And  both  mother  9tA 
sister  spoiled  this  young  Hely ;  as  women  ought  always  to  spoil  i 
son,  a  brother,  a  &ther,  husband,  grandfather — any  male  rdative, 
in  a  word. 

To  see  this  spoiled  son  married  was  the  good-natured  mother  s 
fond  prayer.     An  eldest  son  had  died  a  rake ;  a  victim  to  too  much 
money,  pleasure,  idleness.     The  widowed  mother  would  give  any- 
thing to  save  this  one  from  the  career  through  which  the  elder  had 
passed.     The  young  man  would  be  one  day  so  wealthy,  that  she 
knew  many  and  many  a  schemer  would  try  and  entrap  him.    Per- 
haps, she  had  been  made  to  marry  his  father  because  he  was  rich  ; 
and  she  remembered  the  gloom  and  wretchedness  of  her  own  union. 
Oh,  that  she  could  see  her  son  out  of  temptation,  and  the  husbfiDtl 
of  an  honest  girl !     It  was  the  young  lady's  first  season  ?     So  moi.''h 
the  more  likely  that  she  should  be  unworldly.     '*  The  general— - 
don't  you  remember  a  nice  old  gentleman — in  a — well,  in  a  wig — 
that  day  we  dined  at  Lord  Trim's,  when  that  horrible  old  Lord 
Bingwood  was  there  ?     That  was  General  Baynes ;  and  he  broke 
out  so  enthusiastically  in  defence  of  a  poor  young  man — ^Dr.  Urmin's 
son — who  was  a  bad  man,  I  believe  ;  but  I  shall  never  have  confi- 
dence in  another  doctor  again,  that  I  shan't.     And  we*ll  call  <m 
these  people,  Fanny.     Yes,  in  a  brown  wig — the  general,  I  perfiectly 
well  remember  him,  and  Lord  Trim  said  he  was  a  most  distinguished 
officer.     And  I  have  no  doubt  his  wife  will  be  a  most  agreeable 
person.     Those  generals'  wives  who  have  travelled  over  the  worid 
must   have  acquired  a   quantity  of  delightfiil  information.     At  a 
boarding-house,  are  they  ?     I  daresay  very  pleasant  and  amusmg. 
And  we'll  drive  there  and  call  on  them  immediately." 

On  that  day,  as  MacGrigor  and  Moira  Baynes  were  disporting  in 
the  little  front  garden  of  Madame  Smolensk's ;  I  think  Moira  was 
just  about  to  lick  MacGrigor,  when  his  fratricidal  hand  was  stopped 
by  the  sight  of  a  large  yellow  carriage — a  large  London  dowager 
family  carriage — from  which  descended  a  large  London  family  foot- 
man, with  side-locks  begrimed  with  powder,  with  calves  such  as  onl^ 
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^<iioug  to  large  Loiuloii  family  footiiu  u,  and  with  cards  iu  his  band. 
**  Ceci  Matlain  Smolensk?"  Kays  tko  large  menial.  ^^  Qui,'*  says 
tile  boy,  nodding  his  head ;  on  which  the  footman  was  puzzled,  for 
1m  tboaght  from  his  readiness  in  the  use  of  tho  French  language 
Ibt  the  boy  was  a  Frenchman. 

".lei  demure  General  Bang  ? ''  continued  the  man. 

**  Hand  us  over  tho  cards,  John.     Not  at  home/*  said  Moira. 

"  Who  ain*t  at  *ome  ?  "  inquired  the  menial. 

"  General  Baynes,  my  fjather,  ain't  at  home.  Ho  shall  have  tho 
pisteboard  when  ho  comes  in.  Mrs.  Hcly?  Oh,  Mac,  it*s  tho 
•ame  name  as  that  young  swell  who  called  the  other  day !  Ain't  at 
home,  John.  Gone  out  to  pay  some  visits.  Had  a  fly  on  purpose. 
Gone  out  with  my  sister.  Ton  my  word,  they  have,  John."  And 
from  this  accurate  report  of  tho  boy's  behaviour,  I  fear  that  tho 
Toong  Baynes  most  have  been  brought  up  at  a  classical  and  com- 
mercial academy,  where  economy  was  more  studied  tlian  politeness. 

Philip  comes  trudging  up  to  dinner,  and  as  this  is  not  his  post 
day,  arrives  early.  He  hopes,  perhaps,  for  a  walk  \iith  Miss 
Charlotte,  or  a  coze  in  Madamo  Smolensk's  little  private  room.  Ho 
finds  the  two  boys  in  tho  forecourt ;  and  they  have  Mrs.  Holy's  cards 
in  their  hand ;  and  they  narrate  to  him  tho  advent  and  departure  of 
the  lady  in  the  swell  carriage,  the  mother  of  tho  young  swell  with 
the  flower  in  his  button-hole,  who  came  tho  other  day  on  such  a  jolly 
horse.  Yes.  And  ho  was  at  church  last  Sunday,  Philip,  and  he 
gave  Giarlotte  a  hymn-book.  And  he  sang  :  ho  snug  like  tho  piper 
who  played  before  Moses,  Pa  said.  And  Ma  said  it  was  wicked,  but 
it  wasn't :  only  Pa*8  fun,  you  know.  And  Ma  said  you  never  came 
to  ehnreh.     Why  don't  you  ? 

Philip  had  no  taint  of  jealousy  iu  his  magnanimous)  composition, 
and  would  as  soon  have  accused  Charlotte  of  flirting  with  other  men 
as  of  stealing  madame's  silver  spoons.  *'  So  you  have  had  some  lino 
visitors,"  ho  says,  as  tho  fly  drives  up.  **  I  remember  that  rich 
Mrs.  Hely,  a  patient  of  my  hither's.  My  poor  mother  used  to  drive 
to  her  hoose.'* 

**  Oh,  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Hely,  Philip  !  "  cries 
Miss  Charlotte,  not  heeding  tho  scowls  of  her  mother,  who  is  noddin<( 
Bttd  beckoning  angrily  at  tho  girl. 

**  Yon  never  once  mentioneil  him.     Ho  is  one  of  the  greatest 
about  Paris  :  qoito  a  lion.'*  remarks  Philip. 

"Is  he  ?     Wliat  a  funny  littlo  lion !     I  never  thought  about 

/'  sajs  Miss  Charlotte,  quite  simply.  Oh,  ingratitude  !  ingra- 
titude I  And  we  have  told  how  Mr.  VValsingham  was  crying  his 
cjes  out  Cor  her. 

«•  She  never  thought  about  him  ? "  cries  Mrs.  Baynes,  quito 
•sgeriy. 
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'<  The  piper,  is  it,  you're  talking  about  ?  *'  asks  papa*    *'  I  €iU 

him  Piper,  jou  see,  because  he  piped  so  sweetly  at  di WiB, 

myloYe?" 

Mrs.  Baynes  was  nudging  her  general  at  this  momoit.  She  £1 
not  wish  that  the  piper  should  form  the  subject  of  caQTeiBatiflD,  I 
suppose. 

**  The  piper*s  mother  is  very  rich,  and  the  piper  will  inhent 
after  her.  She  has  a  fine  house  in  London.  She  gives  to^  fiae 
parties.  She  driTcs  in  a  great  carriage,  and  she  has  come  to  oil 
upon  you,  and  ask  you  to  her  balls,  I  suppose.*' 

Mrs.  Baynes'was  delighted  at  this  call.  And  when  she  oud, 
«  Tm  sure  I  don*t  value  fine  people,  or  their  fine  parties,  or  fteir 
fine  carriages,  but  I  wish  that  my  dear  child  should  see  the  wodd," 
— I  don't  believe  a  word  which  Mrs.  Baynes  said.  She  was  waA 
more  pleased  than  Charlotte  at  the  idea  of  visiting  this  ^bb  la^ ;  «r 
else,  why  should  she  have  coaxed,  and  wheedled,  and  been  so  psr- 
ticuiarly  gracious  to  the  general  all  the  evening  ?  She  wanted  a 
new  gown.  The  truth  is,  her  yellow  uas  very  shabby;  wheras 
Charlotte,  in  plain  white  muslin,  looked  pretty  enough  to  be  sUe  k 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  any  French  milliner.  I  fiuiey  a  eonsntts- 
iion  with  madame  and  Mrs.  Bunch.  I  fimcy  a  fly  ordered,  sad  a 
visit  to  the  milliner's  the  next  day.  And  when  the  pattern  of  the 
gown  is  settled  with  the  milliner,  I  ficmcy  the  terror  on  Mrs.  Baynes' 
wizened  face  when  she  ascertains  the  amount  of  the  biU.  To  do  her 
justice,  the  general*s  wife  had  spent  little  upon  her  own  hom^ 
person.  She  chose  her  gowns  ugly,  but  cheap.  There  man  » 
many  backs  to  clothe  in  that  flEunily  that  the  thnfty  mother  did  aot 
heed  the  decoration  of  her  own. 


CHAPTER' XXIV. 

KEC  DULCES  AMORES  SPERNE,  PUEB,  NEQUE  TU  CHOBEAS. 

«<  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Baynes  said  to  her  daughter,  "  you  are  going  oii 
a  great  deal  in  the  world  now.  You  will  go  to  a  great  number  d 
places  where  poor  Philip  cannot  hope  to  be  admitted." 

<*  Not  admit  Philip,  mamma  1  then  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  go,*' 
eries  the  girl. 

**  Time  enough  to  leave  off  going  to  parties  when  yon  can*t  attad 
it,  and  marry  him.  Wben  I  was  a  lieutenant's  wife,  I  didn't  go  to 
any  parties  out  of  the  regiment,  my  dear !  " 

*'  Oh,  then,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  want  to  go  out ! "  Chaiiotte 
declares. 
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**  Yoa  £uicy  he  will  always  Bt(^  at  home,  I  daresay.     Men  are 

not  all  80  domestic  as  your  papa.     Very  few  love  to  stop  at  home 

like  him.     Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  have  made  his  home  comfort- 

m^le.     Bat  one  thing  is  clear,  my  child.     Philip  can't  always  expect 

to  go  where  we  go.     He  is  not  in  the  position  in  life.     Recollect, 

joar  &ther  is  a  general  officer,  C.B.,  and  may  he  K.C.B.  soon,  and 

jonr  mother  is  a  general  officer's  lady.     We  may  go  anywhere.    I 

miglit  haTe  gone  to  the  drawing-room  at  home  if  I  chose.    Lady  Biggs 

would  haTO  heen  delighted  to  present  me.    Your  aunt  has  heen  to 

iho  drawing-room,  aibd  she  is  only  Mrs.  M^jor  MacWhirter ;  and 

most  ahaord  it  was  of  Mac  to  let  her  go.    But  she  rales  him  in 

orerything,  and  they  hare  no  children.     I  have,  goodness  knows  t 

I  aaerifiee  myself  for  my  children.     Yoa  little  know  what  I  deny 

Bjaelf  for  my  children.     I  said  to  Lady  Biggs,  '  No,  Lady  Biggs  ; 

my  hoahand  may  go.     He  should  go.     He  has  his  nniform,  and  it 

will  cost  him  nothing  except  a  fly  and  a  hoaqaet  for  the  man  who 

4biTet;  bat  /  -will  not  spend  money  on  myself  for  the  hire  of 

^^miMwia  tod  feathcrs,  and,  thoagh  I  yield  in  loyalty  to  no  person, 

I  daresay  my  Sovereign  won*t  miss  me.' "    And  I  don't  think  her 

Mg^eaty  did.     She  has  other  things  to  think  of  besides  Mrs.  General 

Bajnes,  I  sappose.  *' '  She  is  a  mother,  and  can  appreciate  a  mother's 

aaaificea  for  her  children.'" — If  I  have  not  hitherto  given  yoa 

detailed  reports  of  Mrs.  General  Ba3mes*  conversation,  I  don't  think, 

sy  esteemed  reader,  yon  will  be  very  angry. 

*'  Now,  child,"  the  general's  lady  continued,  "  let  me  warn  yoa 
aoi  to  talk  mach  to  Philip  aboat  those  places  to  >i'hich  yon  go  without 
]iim»  and  to  which  his  position  in  life  does  not  allow  of  his  coming. 
Hide  anything  from  him  ?  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Only  for  his  own  good,  you 
vnderatand?  I  don't  tell  everything  to  your  papa.  I  should  only  worrit 
him  and  vex  him.  When  anything  will  please  lum,  and  make  him  happy, 
tkem  I  tell  him.  And  about  Philip  ?  Philip,  I  must  say  it,  my  dear — I 
BBsi  as  a  mother  say  it — has  his  faults.  He  is  an  envious  man.  Don't 
look  shocked.  He  thinks  very  well  of  himself ;  and  havin;^  been  a  great 
deal  ^railed,  and  made  too  much  of  in  his  unhappy  father's  time,  ho 
ii  80  proud  and  haughty  that  he  forgets  his  position,  and  thinks  he 
eagfat  to  live  with  the  highest  society.  Had  Lord  liingwood  lofl  him 
a  fortune,  as  Philip  led  us  to  expect  when  we  gave  our  consent  to  this 
aoat  onloeky  match — for  that  my  dear  child  should  marry  a  beggar 
u  most  anlucky  and  most  deplorable  ;  I  can't  help  saying  so,  Char- 
lotte,— if  I  were  on  my  deathbed  I  couldn't  help  saying  so  ;  and  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  him. — There  t 
Don't  go  off  in  one  of  your  tantrums  I  What  was  I  saying,  pray  ? 
I  mj  that  Philip  is  in  no  position,  or  rather  in  a  very  humble  one, 
whi^i — a  mere  newspaper-writer  and  a  subaltern  too— everybody 
esknowledgee  to  be.    And  if  he  hears  ua  talking  aboat  our  parties^ 
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to  which  we  havo  a  right  to  go — to  which  yon  have  a  right  to  go  wifli 
yonr  mother,  a  genenJ  officer*s  lady — ^why,  he*ll  be  offended.  H* 
won*t  like  to  hear  about  them  and  think  he  can*t  be  inrited ;  and  jn 
had  better  not  talk  about  them  at  all,  or  about  the  people  yon  me^ 
you  dance  with.  At  Mrs.  Hely*s  you  may  dance  with  Lord  Hcid- 
bury,  the  ambassador's  son.  And  if  yon  tell  Philip  he  will  be 
offended.  He  will  say  that  you  boast  about  it.  When  I  was  onht 
lieutenant's  wife  at  Barrackpore,  Mrs.  Captain  Capers  nsed  to  go  to 
Calcutta  to  the  Government  House  balls.  I  didn't  go.  But  I  wv 
offended,  and  I  used  to  say  that  Flora  Capers  gave  herself  airs,  ani 
was  always  boasting  of  her  intimacy  with  the  Marchioness  of  BLastings. 
We  don't  like  our  equals  to  be  better  off  than  ourselTes.  Mark  mr 
words.  And  if  you  talk  to  Philip  about  the  people  whom  you  meet 
in  society,  and  whom  ho  can*t  from  his  unfortunate  station  expeet  to 
know,  you  will  offend  him.  That  was  why  I  nudged  you  to^y  when 
you  were  going  on  about  Mr.  Hely.  Anything  so  absurd  t  I  sav 
Philip  getting  angry  at  once,  and  biting  his  moustaches,  as  he  alwajrs 
does  when  he  is  angry — and  swears  quite  out  loud — so  Tulgir! 
There  I  you  are  gomg  to  be  angry  again,  my  love  ;  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  you  !  Is  this  my  Charly  who  never  was  angry  ?  I  know 
the  world,  dear,  and  you  don't.  Look  at  me,  how  I  manage  yov 
papa,  and  I  tell  you  don't  talk  to  Philip  about  things  which  offinid 
him  !  No,  dearest,  kiss  your  poor  old  mother  who  loves  you.  Go 
upstairs  and  bathe  your  eyes,  and  come  down  happy  to  dinner."  And 
at  dinner  Mrs.  General  Baynes  was  uncommonly  gracious  to  Philip: 
and  when  gracious  she  was  especially  odious  to  Philip,  whose 
magnanimous  nature  accommodated  itself  ill  to  the  wheedHag 
artifices  of  an  ill-bred  old  woman. 

Following  this  wretched  mother's  advice,  my  poor  Charlotte  spol» 
scarcely  at  all  to  Philip  of  the  parties  to  which  she  went,  and  the 
amusements  which  she  enjoyed  without  him.  I  daresay  Mrs.  Bayntf 
was  quite  happy  in  thinking  that  she  was  "  guiding  *'  her  ehiU 
rightly.  As  if  a  coarse  woman,  because  she  is  mean,  and  greedj, 
and  hypocritical,  and  fifty  years  old,  has  a  right  to  lead  a  guilelefiS 
nature  into  wrong !  Ah  !  if  some  of  us  old  folks  were  to  go  to  school 
to  our  children,  I  am  sure,  madam,  it  would  do  us  a  great  deal  of 
good.  There  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  honourable  feeling  abonfe 
my  great-grandson  Tommy,  which  is  more  valuable  than  all  las 
grandpapa's  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Knowledge  d 
the  world  forsooth  !  Compromise,  selfishness  modified,  and  double 
dealing.  Tom  disdains  a  lie.  AVhen  he  wants  a  peach,  he  roars  fior 
it.  If  his  mother  wishes  to  go  to  a  party,  she  coaxes,  and  wheedles, 
and  manages,  and  smirks,  and  curtsies  for  months,  in  order  to  get 
her  end ;  takes  twenty  rebuffs,  and  comes  up  to  the  scratch  again 
smiling; — and  this    woman  is  for  ever   lecturing   her   daughtei^ 
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id    preaching   to    her   sons  upon    Tirtne,    honesty,    and    moral 
ihaTionr  t 

Mrs.  Helj*s  little  party  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Terrasse  was  very 
emsani  and  bright ;  and  Miss  Charlotte  enjoyed  it,  although  her 
rain  was  not  present.  But  Philip  was  pleased  that  his  littlo  Char- 
tie  should  be  happy.  She  beheld  with  wonderment  Parisian 
ichesses,  American  millionnaircs,  dandies  from  the  embassies, 
^paties  and  peers  of  France  with  large  stars  and  wigs  like  papa, 
be  gaily  described  her  party  to  Philip ;  described,  that  is  to  say, 
reiything  but  her  own  success,  which  was  undoubted.  There  were 
juij  beauties  at  Mrs.  Hely*s,  but  nobody  fresher  or  prettier.  The 
Liss  Blacklocks  retired  very  early  and  in  the  worst  possible  temper. 
rince  Slyboots  did  not  in  the  least  heed  their  going  away.  His 
looghts  were  all  fixed  upon  little  Charlotte.  Charlotte's  mamma 
iw  the  impression  which  the  girl  made,  and  was  filled  with  a  hungry 
»3r.  Good-natured  Mrs.  Hely  complimented  her  on  her  daughter. 
Thank  God,  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty,**  said  the  mother,  I  am 
are  speaking  seriously  this  time  regarding  her  daughter.  Prince 
Ijboois  danced  with  scarce  anybody  else.  He  raised  a  perfect 
'fairlwind  of  compliments  round  about  Charlotte.  She  was  quite  a 
imple  person,  and  did  not  understand  one-tenth  part  of  what  he  said 
>  her.  He  strewed  her  path  with  roses  of  poesy:  ho  scattered 
aiiands  of  sentiment  before  her  all  the  way  from  the  ante -chamber 
ownstairs,  and  so  to  the  fly  which  was  in  waiting  to  take  her  and 
erents  home  to  the  boarding-house.  **  By  George,  Charlotte,  I 
bink  you  have  smitten  that  fellow,"  cries  the  general,  who  was 
nfinitely  amused  by  young  Hely — his  raptures,  his  affectations,  his 
ong  hair,  and  what  Baynes  called  his  low  dress.  A  slight  white 
ape  and  a  ruby  button  confined  Hcly's  neck.  His  hair  waved  over 
lis  fhoulders.  Baynes  had  never  seen  such  a  specimen.  At  the 
nan  of  the  stout  120th,  the  lads  talked  of  their  dogs,  horses,  and 
{poft.  A  young  civilian,  smatteriug  in  poetry,  chattering  in  a  dozen 
languages,  scented,  smiling,  perfectly  at  ease  with  himself  and  the 
ioild,  was  a  novelty  to  the  old  officer. 

And  now  the  Queen's  birthday  arrived — and  that  it  may  arrive 
^  many  scores  of  years  yet  to  come  is,  I  am  sure,  the  prayer  of  all 
if  VLB — and  with  the  birthday  his  Excellency  Lord  Estridgc's  grand 
innual  fete  in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  A  card  for  the  ball  was  kft 
It  Madame  Smolensk's,  for  General,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Baynes ;  and  no 
lonbt  Monsieur  Slyboots  Walsingham  Hely  was  the  artful  agent  by 
whom  the  invitation  was  forwarded.  Once  more  the  general's 
veteran  uniform  came  out  from  the  tin-box,  with  its  dingy  epaulets 
■ad  little  cross  and  ribbon.  His  wife  urged  on  him  strongly  the 
necessity  of  having  a  new  wig,  wigs  being  very  cheap  and  good  at 
Baris — but  Baynes  said  a  new  wig  would  make  his  old  cout  look  vcn[ 
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shabby ;  and  a  new  uniform  would  cost  more  money  thin  lie  vodi 
like  to  afford.  So  shabby  he  went  de  cape  a  pied,  with  a  mnltiig 
feather,  a  threadbare  suit,  a  tarnished  wig,  and  a  woni-oat*  hn^ 
sibi  congtcms.  Boots,  trousers,  sash,  coat,  were  all  old  and  vim 
for  wear,  and  <'  faith,"  says  he,  '<  my  face  follows  soil.'*  A  Imc^ 
silent  man  was  Baynes;  with  a  twinkle  of  humour  in  hit  ko, 
wrinkled  face. 

And  if  General  Baynes  was  shabbily  attired  at  the  Enhtaj 
ball,  I  think  I  know  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  shabby  too.  In  4» 
days  of  his  prosperity,  Mr.  Philip  was  parous  cuUor  et  mfrefnaa  d 
balls,  routes,  and  ladies'  company.  Perhaps  because  his  fiitiier  m 
angered  at  Philip's  neglect  of  his  social  advantages  and  indiibraoft 
as  to  success  in  the  world,  Philip  was  the  more  neglectful  and  ini^ 
ferent.  The  elder's  comedy-smUes,  and  solemn  hypoeritieal  polite- 
ness, caused  scorn  and  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  younger  mai. 
Philip  despised  the  humbug,  and  the  world  to  which  such  humb^ 
could  be  welcome.  He  kept  aloof  from  tea-parties  then:  Ui 
evening-dress  clothes  served  him  for  a  long  time.  I  cannot  say  hov 
old  his  dress- coat  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing.  But  ht 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  respecting  that  garment  and  conndeingit 
new  and  handsome  for  many  years  past.  Meanwhile  the  coat  bid 
shrunk,  or  its  wearer  had  grown  stouter ;  and  his  grand  embroidcnd, 
embossed,  illuminated^  carved  and  gilt  velvet  dress  waisteoat,  toi, 
had  narrowed,  had  become  absurdly  tight  and  short,  and  I  duea^ 
was  the  laughing-stock  of  many  of  Philip's  acquaintances,  whibt  bft 
himself,  poor  simple  fellow,  was  fancying  that  it  was  a  most  splendid 
article  of  apparel.  You  know  in  the  Palais  Royal  they  hang  out  the 
most  splendid  reach-me-down  dressing-gowns,  waistcoats,  and  » 
forth.  *'  No,"  thought  Philip,  coming  out  of  his  cheap  dinia^ 
house,  and  swaggering  along  the  arcades,  and  looking  at  ^e  tailois' 
shops,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  ''My  brown  velvet  drat 
waistcoat  with  the  gold  sprigs,  which  I  had  made  at  college,  ii  ft 
much  more  tasty  thing  than  tibese  gaudy  ready-made  articles.  Aad 
my  coat  is  old  certainly,  but  the  brass  buttons  are  still  very  bn^ 
and  handsome,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  most  becoming  and  gentlemanlike 
thing."  And  under  this  delusion  the  honest  fellow  dressed  hinuetf 
in  his  old  clothes,  lighted  a  pair  of  candles  and  looked  at  himidf 
with  satisfaction  in  the  looking-glass,  drew  on  a  pair  of  cheap  gloTBi 
which  he  had  bought,  walked  by  tho  Quays,  and  over  the  Depotiei' 
Bridge,  across  the  Place  Louis  XY.,  and  strutted  up  the  Fanboaig 
St.  Honord  to  the  Hotel  of  the  British  Embassy.  A  half-mile  ^u/cte 
of  carriages  was  formed  along  tho  street,  and  of  course  the  esakntto^ 
to  the  hotel  was  magnificently  illuminated. 

A  plague  on  those  cheap  gloves !    Wliy  had  not  Philip  paid  tlirtA 
francs  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  instead  of  twenty-nine  sous  ?  Mrs.  BajoB^ 
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lad  fbimd  a  capital  eheap  glove  shop,  whither  poor  Phil  had  gone  in 
lie  simplidty  of  his  heui ;  and  now  as  he  went  in  under  the  grand 
Unininated  porte-codtere^  Philip  saw  that  the  gloves  had  given  way 
it  tlie  thnmhs,  and  that  his  hands  appeared  through  the  rents,  as  red 
0  raw  bee&taaks.  It  is  wonderful  how  red  hands  will  look  through 
loles  in  white  gloves.  "  And  there's  that  hole  in  my  boot,  too," 
hoaght  Phil ;  but  he  had  put  a  little  ink  over  the  seam,  and  so  the 
ent  was  imperceptible.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  were  tight,  and  of 
k  paat  age.  Never  mind.  The  chest  was  broad,  the  arms  were 
auscnlar  and  long,  and  Phil's  face,  in  the  midst  of  a  halo  of  fair 
imir  and  flaming  whiskers,  looked  brave,  honest,  and  handsome. 
ror  a  while  his  eyes  wandered  fiercely  and  restlessly  all  about  the 
oom  from  group  to  group ;  but  now— -ah !  now — they  were  settled. 
Qiej  had  met  another  pair  of  eyes,  which  lighted  up  with  glad 
ffialeom6  when  they  beheld  him.  Two  young  cheeks  mantled  with 
\  sweot  blush,  lliese  were  Charlotte's  cheeks  :  and  hard  by  them 
rare  mamma's,  of  a  very  different  colour.  But  Mrs.  General  Baynes 
ad  a  knowing  turban  on,  and  a  set  of  garnets  round  her  old  neck, 
ike  gooseberries  set  in  gold. 

They  admired  the  rooms :  they  heard  the  names  of  the  groat 
bflks  who  arrived,  and  beheld  many  famous  personages.  They  made 
keir  curtseys  to  the  ambassadress.  Confusion  I  With  a  great  rip, 
ke  thumb  of  one  of  those  cheap  gloves  of  Philip's  parts  company 
rom  the  rest  of  the  glove,  and  he  is  obliged  to  wear  it  crumpled  up 
n  kis  hand:  a  dreadful  mishap — for  he  is  going  to  danco  with 
3iariotte,  and  he  will  have  to  give  his  hand  to  the  vis-a-vU, 

Who  comes  up  smiling,  with  a  low  nock,  with  waving  curls  and 
irkiakers,  pretty  little  hands  exquisitely  gloved,  and  tiny  feet  ?  'lis 
Bely  Widslngham,  lightest  in  the  dance.  Most  affably  does  Mrs. 
Seneial  Baynes  greet  the  young  fellow.  Very  brightly  and  happily 
io  Chariotte's  eyes  glance  towards  her  favourite  partner.  It  is 
xrtain  that  poor  Phil  can't  hope  at  all  to  dance  like  Hely.  *'  And  see 
riiat  nice  neat  feet  and  hands  he  has  got,"  says  Mrs.  Baynes.  "  Comme 
'i  €ti  bun  ffante!    A  gentleman  ought  to  bo  always  well  gloved." 

"  Why  did  you  send  me  to  the  twenty- nine-sous  shop  ?  "  says 
^oor  Phil,  looking  at  his  tattered  hand-shoes,  and  red  obtrusive 
thanib. 

•*  Oh,  you !  " — (here  Mrs.  Baynes  shrugs  her  yellow  old  shoul- 
ien.)  "  Your  hands  would  burst  through  auy  gloves !  How  do 
fon  do,  Mr.  Hely !  Is  your  mamma  hero  ?  Of  course  she  is ! 
What  a  delightful  party  she  gave  us !  The  dear  ainbassadross  looks 
l«ie  unwell — ^most  pleasing  manners,  I  am  sure;  Lord  Estridge, 
what  a  perfect  gentleman  !  " 

The  Bayneses  were  jast  come.  For  what  dance  was  Miits  Baynes 
(Bsengaged  ?    "As  many  as  ever  you  like !  "  cries  Charlotte,  who, 
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in  fact,  called  Hcly  her  little  dancing-master,  and  neTer  thon^  of 
him  except  as  a  partner.  ''Oh,  too  much  happiness !  (Hi,  tint 
this  conld  last  for  ever  !  *'  sighed  Helj,  after  a  waltz,  polka,  mazmh, 
I  know  not  what,  and  fixing  on  Charlotte  the  foil  blaze  of  his  bea- 
teous  bine  eyes.  ''For  ever?*'  cries  Charlotte,  langhing.  "!» 
very  fond  of  dancing,  indeed ;  and  yon  dance  beantifollj ;  but  I  daa\ 
know  that  I  should  like  to  dance  for  ever.**  Ere  the  words  are  otet. 
he  is  whirling  her  round  the  room  again.  His  little  feet  flyvitk 
surprising  agility.  His  hair  floats  behind  him.  He  scatters  odoan 
as  he  spins.  The  handkerchief  with  which  he  fiBms  his  pale  brow  is 
like  a  clondy  film  of  muslin — and  poor  old  Philip  sees  with  tenor 
that  his  pocket-handkerchief  has  got  three  great  holes  in  it.  His 
nose  and  one  eye  appeared  through  one  of  the  holes  while  Pliil 
was  wiping  his  forehead.  It  was  very  hot.  He  was  veiy  hot 
He  was  hotter,  though  standing  still,  than  young  Hely  who  vis 
dancing.  "He!  he!  I  compliment  you  on  your  gloves,  and  yosr 
handkerchief,  I*m  sure,"  sniggers  Mrs.  Baynes,  with  a  toss  of  ber 
turban.  Has  it  not  been  said  that  a  bull  is  a  strong,  conrageons,  and 
noble  animal,  but  that  a  bull  in  a  china-shop  is  not  in  his  place? 
**  There  you  go.  Thank  you !  I  wish  you'd  go  somewhere  eke," 
cries  Mrs.  Baynes  in  a  fury.  Poor  Philip's  foot  has  just  gone 
through  her  flounce.  How  red  is  he !  how  much  hotter  than  ever! 
There  go  Hely  and  Charlotte,  whirling  round  like  two  opera-danciTS  I 
Philip  grinds  his  teeth,  he  buttons  his  coat  across  his  chest.  Hov 
very  tight  it  feels !  How  savagely  his  eyes  glare !  Do  young  men 
still  look  savage  and  solemn  at  balls  ?  An  ingenuous  young  English- 
man ought  to  do  that  duty  of  dancing,  of  course.  Society  calls  upon 
him.  But  I  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  look  cheerful  daring  the  pe^ 
formance,  or  flippantly  engage  in  so  grave  a  matter. 

As  Charlotte's  sweet  round  face  beamed  smiles  upon  Philip  oxer 
Hely's  shoulders,  it  looked  so  happy  that  he  never  thought  of 
grudging  her  her  pleasure :  and  happy  he  might  have  remained  in 
this  contemplation,  regarding  not  the  circle  of  dancers  who  wen 
galloping  and  whirling  on  at  their  usual  swift  rate,  bnt  her,  who 
was  the  centre  of  all  joy  and  pleasure  for  him ; — when  suddenlr 
a  shrill  voice  was  heard  behind  him,  crying,  "  Get  out  of  the  wit, 
hang  you !  "  and  suddenly  there  bounced  against  him  Ringwood 
Twysden,  pulling  Miss  Flora  Trotter  round  the  room,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  intrepid  dancers  of  that  season  at  Paris.  Tber 
hurtled  past  Philip;  they  shot  him  forward  against  a  pillar.  Ba 
heard  a  screech,  an  oath,  and  another  lend  laugh  from  Twysden^ 
and  beheld  the  scowls  of  Miss  Trotter  as  that  rapid  creature  bumpeil 
at  length  into  a  place  of  safety. 

I  told  you  about  Philip's  coat.    It  was  vciy  tight.     The  daylight 
had  long  been  struggling  to  make  an  entiy  at  the  seams.    As  he 
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daggered  ap  against  the  wall,  crack !  went  a  great  bole  at  his  back ; 
nd  crack !  one  of  bis  gold  buttons  came  off,  leaving  a  rent  in  his 
best.  It  was  in  those  days  when  gold  buttons  still  lingered  on  the 
rcasts  of  some  brave  men,  and  wo  have  said  simple  Philip  still 
bought  his  coat  a  fine  one. 

There  was  not  only  a  rent  of  the  seam,  there  was  not  only  a 
arst  button,  but  there  was  also  a  rip  in  Fhilip*s  rich  cnt-velvet 
-alstcoat,  with  the  gold  sprigs,  which  ho  thought  so  handsome — 
great,  heartrending  scar.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Retreat  was 
eeessary.  He  told  Miss  Charlotte  of  the  hurt  he  had  received, 
hoso  face  woro  a  very  comical  look  of  pity  at  his  misadventure — 
e  covered  part  of  his  wound  with  his  gibus  hat— rand  he  thought  he 
'oold  try  and  make  his  way  out  by  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  which, 
f  course,  was  iUuminated,  and  bright,  and  crowded,  but  not  so  very 
ri^ht  and  crowded  as  the  saloons,  galleries,  supper-rooms,  and 
alls  of  gilded  light  in  which  the  company,  for  the  most  part, 
ssombled. 

So  our  poor  wounded  friend  wandered  into  the  garden,  over 
rhich  the  moon  was  shining  with  the  most  blank  indifference  at  the 
iddling,  feasting,  and  particoloured  lamps.  He  says  that  his  mind 
las  soothed  by  the  aspect  of  yonder  placid  moon  and  twinkling  stars, 
Liid  that  he  had  altogether  forgotten  his  trumpery  little  accident  and 
om  coat  and  waistcoat :  but  I  doubt  about  the  entire  truth  of  this 
tatemcnt,  for  there  have  been  some  occasions  when  he,  Mr.  Philip, 
tas  mentioned  the  subject,  and  owned  that  ho  was  mortified,  and  in 
\  rage. 

Well.  He  went  into  the  garden :  and  was  calming  himself  by 
mntemplating  the  stara,  wlun,  just  by  that  fountain  where  there  is 
Pradier's  little  statue  of — :Moscs  in  the  Bulrushes,  let  us  say — round 
^hieh  there  was  a  beautiful  row  of  illuminated  lamps,  lighting  up  a 
nvat  coronal  of  flowers,  which  my  dear  readers  are  at  liberty  to 
select  and  arrange  according  to  their  otsu  exquisite  taste ; — near  this 
ililc  fountain  he  found  throe  gentlemen  talking  together. 

The  high  voice  of  one  Philip  could  hear,  and  knew  from  old  days. 
Bingwood  Tw}-6dcn,  Esqnire,  always  liked  to  talk  and  to  excite  him- 
K'lf  with  other  persons*  liquor.  He  had  been  drinking  the  Sovereign's 
health  with  great  assiduity,  I  suppose,  and  was  exceedingly  loud  and 
happy.  With  Ilingwood  was  Mr.  Woolcomb,  whose  conutenance  the 
lamps  lit  up  in  a  fine  lurid  manner,  and  whose  eyeballs  gleamed 
in  the  twilight :  and  the  third  of  the  group  was  our  young  friend 
Mr.  Lowndes. 

"  I  owed  him  one,  you  see,  Lowndes,*'  said  Mr.  Ringwood 
Tvysden.  '*  I  hate  the  fellow !  Hang  him,  always  did !  I  saw 
the  great  hulkin  bruto  standing  there.  Couldn't  helj)  myself.  Give 
voQ  my  honour,  couldn't  help  myself.     1  just  drove  Miss  Trotter  at 
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him — sent  her  elbow  well  into  him,  and  spun  him  np  agunsi  the 
wall.  The  buiions  cracked  off  the  beggar's  coat,  b^adl  \^ 
business  had  he  there,  hang  him  ?  Gad,  sir,  he  made  a  eanon  off 
an  old  woman  in  bine,  and  went  into     .     .     •     ." 

Here  Mr.  Eingwood's  speech  came  to  an  end:  for  his  eoocn 
stood  before  him,  grim  and  bitiog  his  mnstachios. 

''  Hullo  !  *'  piped  the  other.  **  Who  wants  yon  to  oveihear  oj 
conversation  ?    Dammy,  I  say !     I     .     .     ." 

Philip  put  out  that  hand  with  the  torn  glove.  The  glove  was  in 
a  dreadful  state  of  disruption  now.  He  worked  the  hand  well  inio 
his  kinsman's  neck,  and  twisting  Bingwood  round  into  a  proper 
position,  brought  that  poor  old  broken  boot  so  to  bear  upon  the 
proper  quarter,  that  Eingwood  was  discharged  into  the  little  font,  sad 
lighted  amidst  the  flowers,  and  the  water,  and  the  oil-lampfi,  sod 
made  a  dreadful  mess  and  splutter  amongst  them.  And  as  for 
Philip's  coat,  it  was  torn  worse  than  ever. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  the  brass  buttons  had  revolted  ted 
parted  company  from  the  poor  old  cloth,  which  cracked,  and  split, 
and  tore  under  the  agitation  of  that  beating  angry  bosom.  I  blnsH 
as  I  think  of  Mr.  Firmin  in  this  ragged  state,  a  great  rent  all  across 
his  back,  and  his  prostrate  enemy  lying  howling  in  the  water,  amidst 
the  sputtering,  crashing  oil-lamps  at  his  feet.  When  Cinderellt 
quitted  her  first  ball,  just  after  the  clock  struck  twelve,  we  all  knov 
how  shabby  she  looked.  Philip  was  a  still  more  disreputable  object 
when  he  slunk  away.  I  don't  know  by  what  side  door  Mr.  Lowndes 
eliminated  him.  He  also  benevolently  took  charge  of  Philip's 
kinsman  and  antagonist,  Mr.  Hingwood  Twysden.  Mr.  Twysden's 
hands,  coat-tails,  &c.,  were  very  much  singed  and  scalded  by  the 
oil,  and  cut  by  the  broken  glass,  which  was  all  extracted  at  the 
Beaujon  Hospital,  but  not  without  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  But  though  young  Lowndes  spoke  up  for  Philip,  in 
describing  the  scene  (I  fear  not  without  laughter),  his  Excellencj 
caused  Mr.  Firmin's  name  to  be  erased  from  his  party  lists  :  and  I 
am  sure  no  sensible  man  will  defend  Philip's  conduct  for  a  moment 

Of  this  lamentable  fracas  which  occurred  in  the  Hotel  Garden, 
Miss  Baynes  and  her  parents  had  no  knowledge  for  awhik. 
Charlotte  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  dancing,  which  she 
pursued  with  all  her  might:  papa  was  at  cards  with  some  sober 
male  and  female  veterans :  and  mamma  was  looking  with  delight  at 
her  daughter,  whom  the  young  gentlemen  of  many  embassies  were 
charmed  to  choose  for  a  partner.  When  Lord  Headbury,  Lord 
Estridge's  son,  was  presented  to  Miss  Baynes,  her  mother  was  so 
elated  that  she  was  ready  to  dance  too.  I  do  not  envy  Mrs.  Major 
MacWhirter,  at  Tours,  the  perusal  of  that  immense  manuscript  in 
whicl^  her  sister  recorded  the  events  of  the  ball.     Here  was  Char- 
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^antifol,  elegant,  accomplished,  admired  everywhere,  with 
len,  yoang  noblemen  of  immense  property  and  expectations, 
ut  her;-  and  engaged  by  a  promise  to  a  rode,  ragged,  pre- 
u,  ill-bred  young  man,  without  a  penny  in  the  world — wasn't 
king  ?  Ah,  poor  Philip !  How  that  little  sour,  yellow 
n-law  elect  did  scowl  at  him  when  he  came  with  rather  a 
led  look  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  sweetheart  on  the  day  after 
Mrs.  Bayncs  had  caosed  her  daughter  to  dress  with  extra 
m,  had  forbidden  the  poor  child  to  go  out,  and  coaxed  her, 
tedled  her,  and  dressed  her  with  I  know  not  what  ornaments 
»wn,  with  a  fond  expectation  that  Lord  Headbury,  that  the 
oiing  Spanish  attache,  that  the  sprightly  Prussian  secretaxy, 
Jsingham  Hely,  Charlotte's  partners  at  the  baU,  would 
'  call;  and  the  only  equipage  that  appeared  at  Madame 
k's  gate  was  a  hack  cab,  which  drove  up  at  evening,  and  out 

poor  Philip's  well-known  tattered  boots  came  striding.  Such 
lother  as  Mrs.  Bayncs  may  well  have  been  out  of  humour, 
or  Philip,  he  was  unusually  shy  and  modest.     Ho  did  not 

what  light  his  friends  would  regard  his  escapade  of  the 

evening.  He  had  been  sitting  at  home  all  the  morning  in 
id  in  company  with  a  Polish  colonel,  who  lived  in  his  hotel, 
m  Philip  had  selected  to  be  his  second  in  case  the  battle  of 
ious  night  should  have  any  suite.  Ho  had  left  that  colonel 
my  with  a  bag  of  tobacco  and  an  order  for  unlimited  beer, 
e  himself  ran  up  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  beloved.  The 
B  had  not  heard  of  the  battle  of  the  previous  night.  They 
I  of  the  ball,  of  Lord  Estridge's  affability,  of  the  Golconda 
dor*s  diamonds,  of  the  appearance  of  the  royal  princes  who 
1  the  fete,  of  the  most  &shionable  Paris  talk  in  a  word, 
ma  scolded,  snubbed,  and  coldly  received  by  mamma ;  but  he 
d  to  that  sort  of  treatment,  and  greatly  relieved  by  finding 

was  unacquainted  with  his  own  disorderly  behaviour.     He 

tell  Charlotte  about  the  quarrel ;  a  knowledge  of  it  might 
16  little  maiden ;  and  so  for  once  our  friend  was  discreet,  and 
tongue. 

if  he  had  any  influonco  with  the  editor  of  Galignanis 
er,  why  did  ho  not  entreat  the  conductors  of  that  admirablo 
to  forego  all  mention  of  the  fracas  at  the  embassy  ball  ? 
rs  after  the  fC*te,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  appeared  a  para- 
I  the  paper  narrating  the  circumstances  of  the  fight.  And 
ty  Philip  found  a  copy  of  that  paper  on  the  table  beforo  Mrs. 

and  the  general  when  he  came  to  the  Champs  Elys^s 
ig  to   his   wont.     Behind  that  paper  sate   Major-General 

C.B.,  looking  confused,  and  beside  him  his  lady  frowning 
idamanthus.    But  no  Charlotte  was  in  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

INFANDI   DOLOBBS. 

Philip's  heart  beat  very  quickly  at  seeing  this  grim  pair,  and  tlie 
guilty  newspaper  before  them,  on  which  Mrs.  Baynes'  lean  liglit 
hand  was  laid.  '*  So,  sir,**  she  cried,  ''you  still  honour  us  intli 
your  company :  after  distinguishing  yourself  as  you  did  the  ni^ 
before  last.  Fighting  and  boxing  like  a  porter  at  his  ExoeUencr^s 
ball.  It*s  disgusting !  I  have  no  other  word  for  it:  disgusting !** 
And  here  I  suppose  she  nudged  the  general,  or  gave  him  some  look 
or  signal  by  which  he  knew  he  was  to  come  into  action ;  for  Bapei 
straightway  advanced  and  delivered  his  fire. 

'<  Faith,  sir,  more  bub-ub-blackguard  conduct  I  never  heard  of 
in  my  life !  That's  the  only  word  for  it :  the  only  word  for  it," 
cries  Baynes. 

"  The  general  knows  what  blackguard  conduct  is,  and  yours  if 
that  conduct,  Mr.  Firmin !  It  is  all  over  the  town :  is  talked  of 
everywhere:  will  be  in  all  the  newspapers.  When  his  lordshq» 
heard  of  it,  he  was  furious.  Never,  never,  will  you  be  admitted 
into  the  Embassy  again,  after  disgracing  yourself  as  you  have  done," 
cries  the  lady. 

'*  Disgracing  yourself,  that's  the  word. — ^And  disgcaeeful  yonr 
conduct  was,  begad !  **  cries  the  officer  second  in  command. 

**  You  don't  know  my  provocation,"  pleaded  poor  Philip.  "As 
I  came  up  to  him  Twysden  was  boasting  that  he  had  struck  me— 
and — and  laughing  at  me." 

''  And  a  pretty  figure  you  were  to  come  to  a  ball !  Wlio  cooU 
help  laughing,  sir  ?  " 

**  He  bragged  of  having  insulted  me,  and  I  lost  my  temper,  and 
struck  him  in  return.  The  thing  is  done  and  can't  be  helped," 
growled  Philip. 

**  Strike  a  little  man  before  ladies  !  Yeiy  brave  indeed  ! "  cria 
the  lady. 

**  Mrs.  Baynes !  " 

**  I  call  it  cowardly.  In  the  army  we  consider  it  cowardly  to 
quarrel  before  ladies,"  continues  Mrs.  General  B. 

''  I  have  waited  at  home  for  two  days  to  see  if  he  wanted  tnj 
more,"  groaned  Philip. 

**  Oh,  yes !  After  insulting  and  knocking  a  little  man  down,  jon 
want  to  murder  him  !  And  you  call  that  the  conduct  of  a  Christ 
—the  conduct  of  a  gentleman !  " 

"  The  conduct  of  a  ruffian,  by  George  !  "  says  General  Baynes. 

**  It  was  prudent  of  you  to  choose  a  very  little  man,  and  to  h$s^ 
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within  hearing  !  "  coniinnes  Mrs.  Baynes.  '*  Why,  I 
hayen*!  beaten  my  dear  children  next.  Don't  yon, 
der  he  has  not  knocked  down  oar  poor  boys  ?  They  are 
And  it  is  evident  that  ladies  being  present  is  no 
»  Mr.  Finnin*s  boxing-matches,** 
nduct  is  gross,  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,"  reiterates 

Ar  what  that  man  says — that  old  man,  who  never  says 
ord  ?  That  veteran,  who  has  been  in  twenty  battles, 
track  a  man  before  women  yet?  Did  yon,  Charles? 
I  yoa  his  opinion.  He  has  called  yon  a  name  which  I 
r  lips  with  repeating,  bat  which  yoa  deserve.     And  do 

sir,  that  I  will  give  my  blessed  child  to  a  man  who  has 

a   have  acted,  and  been  called   a  ?      Charles  I 

vill  go  to  my  grave  rather  than  see  my  daaghter  given 

man!" 

leavens !  "  said  Philip,  his  knees  trembling  ander  him. 

mean  to  say  that  yoa  intend  to  go  from  year  word, 

oa  threaten  about  money,  do  yoa  ?  Becaase  yoor 
cheat,  yoa  intend  to  try  and  make  as  saffer,  do  yoa  ?  " 
ady.  *'  A  man  who  strikes  a  little  man  before  ladies 
any  act  of  cowardice,  I  daresay.     And  if  yoa  wish  to 

mily,  becaase  year  father  was  a  rogae '* 

ir !  "  interposes  the  general. 

he  a  rognc,  Baynes  ?  Is  there  any  denying  it  ?  Haven't 
hnndred  and  a  hnndred  times  ?  A  nice  family  to  marry 
Ir.  Firmin  !  Yoa  may  insult  me  as  you  please.  Yoa 
ttle  men  before  ladies.  You  may  lift  your  great  wicked 
that  poor  ohl  man,  in  one  of  your  tipsy  "fits :  but  I 
er's  love,  a  mother's  duty — and  I  desire  that  we  see  you 

?owers !  "  cries  Philip,  aghast.  "  You  don't  mean  to^ 
ae  from  Charlotte,  general !  I  have  your  word.  You 
ne.  I  shall  break  my  heart.  I'll  go  down  on  my 
,  fellow.  I'll — oh ! — ^you  don't  mean  what  you  say  !  " 
ind  sobbing,  the  poor  fellow  clasped  his  strong  hands 
appealed  to  the  general. 

as  under  his  wife's  eye.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  **  your 
)een  confoundedly  bad,  disorderly,  and  ungentlemanlike. 
)port  my  child,  if  yoa  marry  her.  And  if  yoa  have  the 
f  honour  in  you,  as  you  say  you  have,  it  is  you,  Mr. 
will  break  off  the  match,  and  release  the  poor  child 
misery.  By  George,  sir,  how  is  a  man  who  fights  and 
nobleman's  ball-room,  to  get  on  in  the  world  ?    How 
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is  a  man,  who  can*t  afford  a  decent  coat  to  his  hack,  to  keep  t 
wife  ?  The  more  I  haye  known  yon,  the  more  I  ha¥e  felt  thit  fts 
engagement  would  bring  misery  upon  my  child  1    Is  that  what  jot 

want  ?     A  man  of  honour "     ('*  Honour  /  "  in  italics,  to 

Mrs.  Baynes.)  '*  Hush,  my  dear  ! — ^A  man  of  spirit  would  g^  kr 
up,  sir.  What  have  yon  to  offer  but  beggaiy,  by  George?  Jh 
jovL  want  my  girl  to  come  home  to  your  lodgings,  and  mend  joir 

clothes  7  " ''  I  think  I  put  that  point  pretty  well.  Bunch,  m 

boy,"  said  the  general,  talking  of  the  matter  afterwards.  ''Ili^ 
him  there,  sir." 

The  old  soldier  did  indeed  strike  his  adversary  there  with  a  Titil 
stab.  Philip*s  coat,  no  doubt,  was  ragged,  and  his  purse  but  Vi^ 
He  had  sent  money  to  his  fkther  out  of  his  small  stock.  Then 
were  one  or  two  serrants  in  the  old  house  in  Parr  Street,  who  hi 
been  left  without  their  wages,  and  a  part  of  these  debts  Philip  hd 
paid.  He  knew  his  own  violence  of  temper,  and  his  unm]^  iBde> 
pendence.  He  thought  very  humbly  of  his  talents,  and  often  doubted 
of  his  capacity  to  get  on  in  the  world  In  his  less  hopeful  moodi, 
he  trembled  to  think  that  he  might  be  bringing  poverty  and  unhip- 
piness  upon  his  dearest  little  maiden,  for  whom  he  would  jojfiiOT 
have  sacrificed  his  blood,  his  life.  Poor  Philip  sank  back  sickening 
and  fainting  almost  under  Baynes' s  words. 

"  You'll  let  me — ^you'll  let  mo  see  her  ?"  he  gasped  out. 

**  She's  unwell.  She  is  in  her  bed.  She  can't  appear  to-day ! " 
cried  the  mother. 

*'  Oh,  Mrs.  Baynes  !  I  must — I  must  see  her,"  Philip  said ;  and 
fairly  broke  out  in  a  sob  of  pain. 

'*  This  is  the  man  that  strikes  men  before  women  I  "  said  Mz& 
Baynes.     "  Teiy  courageous,  certainly !  " 

"  By  George,  Eliza !  "  the  general  cried  out,  starting  iqp,  "it'f 
too  bad ^" 

''  Infirm  of  purpose,  give  me  the  daggers !  "  Philip  yelled  out, 
whilst  describing  the  scene  to  his  biographer  in  after  days.  "  lIa^ 
both  would  never  have  done  the  murders  but  for  that  little  qiuflt 
woman  at  his  side.  When  the  Indian  prisoners  are  killed,  the 
squaws  always  invent  the  worst  tortures.  You  should  have  seen  thst 
fiend  and  her  livid  smile,  as  she  was  drilling  her  gimlets  into  mf 
heart !  I  don't  know  how  I  offended  her.  I  tried  to  like  her,  ar. 
I  had  humbled  myself  before  her.  I  went  on  her  errands.  I  played 
cards  with  her.  I  sate  and  listened  to  her  dreadful  stories  aboni 
Barrackpore  and  the  governor-general.  I  wallowed  in  the  dnsi 
before  her,  and  she  hated  me.  I  can  see  her  £ftce  now  :  her  enel 
yellow  face,  and  her  sharp  teeth,  and  her  grey  eyes.  It  was  the 
end  of  August,  and  pouring  a  storm  that  day.  I  suppose  my  poor 
child  was  cold  and  suffering  up-stairs,  for  I  heard  the  poking  of  a 
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fire  in  her  little  room.  When  I  hear  a  fire  poked  over-head  now — 
twenty  rears  after — the  whole  thing  comes  iMick  to  me  ;  and  I  sofier 
OTcr  again  that  infernal  agony.  Were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I 
eoald  not  forgive  her.  I  never  did  her  a  wrong,  hut  I  can't  forgive 
her.     Ah,  my  heaven,  how  that  woman  tortured  me  !  '* 

"  I  think  I  know  one  or  two  similar  instances,"  said  Mr.  Firmin's 
biographer. 

*'  Yon  are  always  speaking  ill  of  women !  *'  said  Mr.  Firmin's 
biographer's  wife. 

**  No,  thank  heaven  I  "  said  the  gentleman.  "  I  think  I  know 
■ome  of  whom  I  never  thought  or  spoke  a  word  of  evil.  My  dear, 
wiU  you  give  Philip  some  more  tea  ?  "  and  with  this  the  gentleman's 
narrative  is  resumed. 

The  rain  was  heating  down  the  avenue  as  Philip  went  into  the 
street.  He  looked  up  at  Charlotte's  window :  but  there  was  no  sign. 
There  was  a  flicker  of  a  fire  there.  The  poor  girl  had  the  fever,  and 
wtL9  shuddering  in  her  little  room,  weeping  and  sobbing  on  Madame 
Smolensk's  shoulder,  que  cetait  pitie  a  rotr,  modame  said.  Her 
mother  had  told  her  she  must  break  from  Philip  ;  had  invented  and 
spoken  a  hundred  calumnies  against  him ;  declared  that  he  never 
cared  for  her ;  that  he  had  loose  principles,  and  was  for  over  haunting 
theatres  and  bad  company.  **  It's  not  true,  mother,  it's  not  true !  " 
the  little  girl  had  cried,  fiaming  up  in  revolt  for  (^  moment :  but  she 
soon  tubsided  in  tears  and  miser}*,  utterly  broken  by  the  thought  of 
her  calamity.  Then  her  father  had  been  brought  to  her,  who  had 
been  made  to  believe  some  of  the  stories  against  poor  Philip,  and  who 
was  commanded  by  his  wife  to  impress  them  upon  the  girl.  And 
Baynes  tried  to  obey  orders  ;  but  he  was  scared  and  cruelly  pained 
by  the  sight  of  his  little  maiden's  grief  and  suffering.  He  attempted 
a  weftk  expostulation,  and  began  a  speech  or  two.  But  his  heart 
fiuled  him.  He  retreated  behind  his  wife.  She  never  hesitated  in 
speech  or  resolution,  and  her  language  became  more  bitter  as  her  aUy 
fiftltered.  Philip  was  a  drunkard ;  Philip  was  a  prodigal ;  Philip  was 
a  firequenter  of  dissolute  haunts,  and  loose  companions.  She  had  the 
best  authority  for  what  she  said.  Was  not  a  mother  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  her  o\m  child  ?  (*'  Begad,  you  don't  suppose  your  own 
mother  would  do  anything  that  was  not  for  your  welfare,  now?" 
broke  in  the  general  feebly.)  '*  Do  you  think  if  he  had  not  been 
drank  he  would  have  ventured  to  commit  such  an  atrocious  outrage 
ai  that  at  the  Embassy  ?  And  do  you  suppose  I  want  a  drunkard 
and  a  beggar  to  marry  my  daughter  ?  Your  ingratitude,  Charlotte, 
b  horrible  !  '*  cries  mamma.  And  poor  Philip,  charged  with  drunken- 
aetiy  had  dined  for  seventeen  sous,  with  a  carafon  of  beer,  and  had 
eouted  on  a  supper  that  night  by  littlo  Chariotte's  side.  So,  while 
the  diild  lay  sobbing  on  her  bed,  the  mother  stood  over  her,  apd 
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lashed  her.  For  General  Baynes — a  brave  man,  a  kind-heaited 
man — to  have  to  look  on  whilst  this  torture  was  inflicted,  most  hxn 
been  a  hard  duty.  He  coold  not  eat  the  boarding-hoiiBe  dinser, 
thongh  he  took  his  place  at  the  table  at  the  soond  of  the  dianal 
bell.  Madame  herself  was  not  present  at  the  meal ;  and  yoa  kiov 
poor  Charlotte's  place  was  vacant.  Her  father  went  upstairS)  md 
paused  by  her  bed-room  door,  and  listened.  He  heard  muimois 
within,  and  madame*s  voice,  as  he  stumbled  at  the  door,  oi^d 
harshly,  "  Qui  est  la?  "  He  entered.  Madame  was  sitting  on  the 
bed,  with  Charlotte's  head  on  her  lap.  The  thick  brown  tresses  vere 
falling  over  the  child's  white  night-dress,  and  she  lay  almost  motioD- 
less,  and  sobbing  feebly.  *'  Ah,  it  is  you,  general !  "  said  madame. 
"  You  have  done  a  pretty  work,  sir  !  "  **  Mamma  says,  won't  you  take 
something,  Charlotte  dear  ?  "  faltered  the  old  man.  ''  Will  youleaTe 
her  tranquil  ?  "  said  madame,  with  her  deep  voice.  The  father  retreated. 
When  niadame  went  out  presently  to  get  that  panacea,  une  tasse  it 
the,  for  her  poor  little  firiend,  she  found  the  old  gentleman  seated  on 
a  portmanteau  at  his  door.  '*  Is  she — is  she  a  little  better  now?" 
he  sobbed  out.  Madame  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  looked  domi  on 
the  veteran  with  superb  scorn.  **  Vous  n'elcs  qu'wi  poUron,  generall " 
she  said,  and  swept  downstairs.  Baynes  was  beaten  indeed.  He  vas 
suffering  horrible  pain.  He  was  quite  unmanned,  and  tears  were  trick- 
ling down  his  old  ^heeks  as  he  sate  wretchedly  there  in  the  dark.  His 
wife  did  not  leave  the  table  as  long  as  dinner  and  dessert  lasted.  She 
read  Galignani  resolutely  afterwards.  She  told  the  children  not  to 
make  a  noise,  as  their  sister  was  upstairs  with  a  bad  headache.  Bat 
she  revoked  that  statement  as  it  were  (as  she  revoked  at  cards  pre- 
sently), by  asking  the  Miss  Bolderos  to  play  one  of  their  duets. 

I  wonder  whether  Philip  walked  up  and  down  before  the  house 
that  night  ?  Ah !  it  was  a  dismal  night  for  all  of  them :  a  racking 
pain,  a  cruel  sense  of  shame,  throbbed  under  Bayncs's  cotton  tassel; 
and  as  for  Mrs.  Baynes,  I  hope  there  was  not  much  rest  or  comfoii 
under  her  old  nightcap.  Madame  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  a  great  chair  in  Charlotte's  bedroom,  where  the  poor  child 
heard  the  hours  toll  one  after  the  other,  and  found  no  comfort  in  the 
dreary  rising  of  the  dawn. 

At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  dismal  rainy  morning,  what  made 
poor  little  Charlotte  fling  her  arms  round  madame,  and- cry  out,  "  JJi| 
que  je  rous  aime!  ah,  que  vou^  etes  bonne,  madame!**  and  smile 
almost  happily  through  her  tears  ?  In  the  first  place,  madame  went 
to  Charlotte's  dressing-table,  whence  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Then  the  little  maid  sat  up  on  her  bed,  with  her  brown  hair  clustering 
over  her  shoulders ;  and  madame  took  a  lock  of  it,  and  cut  a  thick 
curl ;  and  kissed  poor  little  Charlotte's  red  eyes  ;  and  laid  her  pale 
cheek  on  the  pillow,  and  carefully  covered  her ;  and  bade  her,  with 
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numy  tender  words,  to  go  to  sleep.  '*  If  joa  are  very  good,  and  will 
go  to  sleep,  he  shall  have  it  in  half  an  hour,"  madame  said.  **  And 
as  I  go  downstairs,  I  will  tell  Fran9oise  to  havo  some  tea  teody  for 
yon  when  yon  ring."  And  this  promise,  and  the  thought  of  what 
mndmnie  was  going  to  do,  comforted  Charlotte  in  her  misery.  And 
with  many  fond,  fond  prayers  for  Philip,  and  consoled  by  thinking, 
*'  Now  she  most  haye  gone  the  greater  part  of  the  way ;  now  she 
mnst  be  with  him ;  now  he  knows  I  will  never,  never  love  any  bat 
him,'*  she  fell  asleep  at  length  on  her  moistened  pillow:  and  was 
smiling  in  her  sleep,  and  I  daresay  dreaming  of  Philip,  when  the 
noise  of  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  famitnre  roused  her,  and  she  awoke  out 
of  her  dream  to  see  the  grim  old  mother,  in  her  white  nightcap  and 
white  dressing-gown,  standing  by  her  side. 

Never  mind.  "  She  has  seen  him  now.  She  has  told  him  now/' 
was  the  child's  veiy  first  thought  as  her  eyes  fairly  opened.  *'  He 
knows  that  I  never,  never  will  think  of  any  but  him."  She  felt  as 
if  she  was  actually  there  in  Philip's  room,  speaking  herself  to  him  ; 
munnaring  vows  which  her  fond  lips  had  whispered  many  and  many 
a  time  to  her  lover.  And  now  he  knew  she  would  never  break  them, 
she  was  consoled  and  felt  more  courage. 

"You  hove  had  some  sleep,  Charlotte  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  BaMics. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  asleep,  mamma."  As  she  speaks,  slic  fecl^ 
noder  the  pillow  a  little  locket  containing — what?  I  suppose  a 
scrap  of  Mr.  Philip's  lank  hair. 

"  I  hope  you  are  in  a  less  wicked  frame  of  mind  than  when  I 
left  Ton  last  night,"  continues  the  matron. 

*•  Was  I  wicked  for  loving  Philip  ?  Then  I  am  wicked  still, 
wnamm^  {  "  crics  the  child,  sitting  up  in  her  bed.  And  she  clutches 
thai  little  lock  of  hair  which  nestles  under  her  pillow. 

**  What  nonsense,  child !  This  is  what  you  get  out  of  your 
stapid  novels.  I  tell  you  he  does  not  think  about  you.  lie  is  quite 
A  reckless,  careless  libertine." 

"  Yes,  so  reckless  and  careless  that  we  owe  him  the  bread  wc 
eat.  He  doesn't  think  of  me!  Doesn't 'he?  Ah — "  IIlto  hIio 
paused  as  a  clock  in  a  neighbouring  chamber  began  to  strike. 
"  Now,"  she  thought,  "  he  has  got  my  message  !  "  A  smile  iLnvntil 
over  her  face.  She  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  turning  her  \wiu\  fr.tiit 
her  mother.  She  kissed  the  locket,  and  munnured  :  **  Not  think  of 
me!  Don't  yon,  don't  you,  my  dear!"  She  did  not  heed  the 
wonuui  by  her  side,  hear  her  voice,  or  for  a  moment  seem  aware  of 
her  presence.  Charlotte  was  away  in  Philip's  room  ;  she  saw  him 
talking  with  her  messenger  ;  heard  his  voice  so  deep,  and  so  sweet ; 
knew  that  the  promises  he  had  spoken  he  never  would  break.  With 
gleaming  eyes  and  flashing  cheeks  she  looked  at  her  mother,  her 
She  held  her  talisman  locket  and  pressed  it  to  h^t  \Dk!^v[V« 
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No,  sbc  would  never  be  nntrac  to  him  !  No,  be  would 
desert  her !  And  as  Mrs.  Bajnes  looked  at  the  honeflt  JndigmtMi 
beaming  in  the  child's  &ce,  she  read  Ohariotte*8  ievblt»  defianct^ 
perhaps  victory.  The  meek  child  who  never  before  had  fMstiaMi 
an  order,  or  formed  a  wish  which  she  woold  not  aezifice  ai  kr 
mother's  order,  was  now  in  arms  asserting  independence.  Bit  I 
should  think  mamma  is  not  going  to  give  np  the  eommand  afUr  a 
single  act  of  revolt ;  and  that  she  will  tiy  more  attempts  than  <■» 
to  cajole  or  coerce  her  rebel. 

Meanwhile  let  Fancy  leave  the  talisman  locket  nesUiog  m. 
Charlotte's  little  heart  (in  which  soil  shelter  methinks  it  wm  pfai- 
sant  to  linger).  Let  her  wrap  a  shawl  round  her,  and  affix  to  bff 
feet  a  pair  of  stout  goloshes ;  let  her  walk  rapidly  through  themnttf 
Champs  Elysees,  where,  in  this  inclement  season,  only  a.fewpdice- 
men  and  artisans  are  to  be  found  moving.  Let  her  pay  a  hal^penj 
at  the  Pont  des  Livalides,  and  so  march  stoutly  along  the  quays,  )^ 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  as  yet  deputies  assemUe:  vd 
trudge  along  the  river- side,  until  she  reaches  Seine  Street^  iiil» 
which,  as  you  all  know,  the  Rue  Poussin  debouches.  This  wm  th^ 
road  brave  Madame  Smolensk  took  on  a  gusty,  rainy  autumn  Boo- 
ing, and  on  foot,  for  five-franc  pieces  were  scarce  with  the  good 
woman.  Before  the  H6tel  Poussin  (ah,  qu*on  y  ettdt  Hen  a  rm§t 
am  !)  is  a  little  painted  wicket  which  opens,  ringing ;  and  then  thoe 
is  the  passage,  you  know,  with  the  stair  leading  to  the  upper  regim 
to  Monsieur  Philippe's  room,  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  as  is  that  of 
Bouchard,  the  painter,  who  has  his  atelier  over  the  way.  A  M 
painter  is  Bouchard,  but  a  worthy  friend,  a  cheery  companion,  a 
modest,  amiable  gentleman.  And  a  rare  good  fellow  is  lAbeige  of 
the  second  floor,  the  poet  from  Carcassonne,  who  pretends  to  bt 
studying  law,  but  whose  heart  is  with  the  Muses,  and  whose  talk  it 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  whose  verses  he  will  lepeit 
to  all  comers.  Near  Laberge  (I  think  I  have  heard  Phil^  nv) 
lived  Escasse,  a  Southern  man  too — a  capitalist — a  clerk  in  a  baokr 
quoi  f — whose  apartment*  was  decorated  sumptuously  with  his  oia 
frimiture,  who  had  Spanish  wine  and  sausages  in  cupboards,  and  a 
bag  of  dollars  for  a  friend  in  need.  Is  Escasse  alive  stiU  ?  'BhSSif 
Firmin  wonders,  and  that  old  colonel,  who  lived  on  the  same  floeit 
and  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  England  ?  What  wonderful  da- 
Ecriptions  that  Colonel  Duj arret  had  of  les  meets  anglaitet  and  thflir 
singularities  of  dress  and  behaviour !  Though  conquered  and  t 
prisoner,  what  a  conqueror  and  enslaver  he  was,  when  in  onr  eooa- 
try !  You  see,  in  his  rough  way,  Philip  used  to  imitate  these  peopfe 
to  his  friends,  and  we  almost  fancied  we  could  see  the  hotel  bdois 
us.  It  was  very  clean ;  it  was  very  cheap ;  it  was  very  dari: ;  it 
was  very  cheerful ; — capital  cofiee  and  bread-and-hotter  for  faieak* 
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:oT  fifteen  sons  ;  capital  bedroom  au  premier  for  thirty  francs  a 
h  ;— dinner,  if  yon  woold,  for  I  forget  how  little  ;  and  a  meny 
round  the  pipes  and  the  grog  afterwards — the  grog,  or  the 
tst  eau  sucree.     Here  Colonel  Dqjarret  recorded  his  victories 
both  sexes.     Here  Colonel  Tymowski  sighed  over  his  enslaved 
id.     Tymowski  was  the  second  who  was  to  act  for  Philip,  in 
the  Ringwood  Twysden  afiair  should  have  come  to  any  violent 
onon.     Here  Laberge  bawled  poetry  to  Philip,  who  no  doubt 
is  torn  confided  to  the  yoong  Frenchman  his  own  hopes  and 
OD.     Deep  into  the  night  he  would  sit  talking  of  his  love,  of 
goodness,  of  her   beauty,  of  her  innocence,  of  her  dreadful 
er,  of  her  good  old  father — que  s^ais-jef     Have  we  not  said 
wben  this  man  had  anything   on  his  mind,   straightway  he 
wed  forth  his  opinions  to  the  universe  ?    Philip,  away  from  his 
would  roar  out  her  praises  for  hours  and  hours  to  Laberge, 
the  candles  burned  down,  until  the  hour  for  rest  was  come  and 
be  delayed  no  longer.    Then  he  would  hie  to  bed  with  a  prayer 
er ;  and  the  veiy  instant  ho  awoke  begin  to  think  of  her,  and 
bar,  and  thank  God  for  her  love.     Poor  as  Mr.  Philip  was,  yet 
a  possessor  of  health,  content,  honour,  and  that  priceless  pure 
Am  girFs  love,  I  think  wo  will  not  pity  h?m  much  ;  though,  on 
j^t  when  ho  received  his  dismissal  from  Mrs.  Bayncs,  he  must 
pMicd  an  awful  time,  to  be  sure.     Toss,  Philip,  on  your  bed  of 
asd  doubt,  and  fear.     Toll,  heavy  hours,  from  night  till  dawn. 
*tvas  a  weary  night  through  which  two  sad  young  hearts  heard 
dlling. 

t  a  pretty  eariy  hour  the  various  occupants  of  tho  crib  at  the 
P^mMon  used  to  appear  iu  the  dingy  little  salle-a-manger,  and 
be  of  the  breakfast  there  provided.  Monsieur  Mcnou,  in  his 
■laerea,  shared  and  distributed  the  meal.  Madame  Menou, 
a  Madras  handkerchief  round  her  grizzling  head,  laid  down  the 
ing  coffee  on  the  shining  oil-cloth,  whilst  each  guest  helped 
lif  out  of  a  little  museum  of  napkins  to  his  own  particular 
•  The  room  was  small :  the  breakfast  was  not  fine :  the  guests 
partook  of  it  were  certainly  not  remarkable  for  the  luxury  of 
linen  ;  but  Philip — who  is  many  years  older  now  than  when  he 
in  this  hotel,  and  is  not  pinched  for  money  at  all,  vou  will  be 
id  to  hear  (and,  between  ourselves,  has  become  rather  a  gour- 
)— declares  he  was  a  veiy  happy  youth  at  this  humble  Uotcl 
BDy  and  sighs  for  the  days  when  he  was  sighing  for  Miss 
0tte. 

TaD,  he  has  passed  a  dreadful  night  of  gloom  and  terror.     I 

that  he  has  bored  Laberge  very  much  with  his  tears  and 

ndenej.     And  now  morning  has  come,  and,  as  he  is  having 

ftakfitft  with  one  or  more  of  the  before-named  worthies^  th^ 
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little  boy-of-all-work  enters,  grinning,  liis  plumet  under  hn  ftim,  ad 
cries  **  Une  dame  pour  M,  Philippe!*^ 

**  One  dame"  says  the  French  colonel,  looking  np  from  kk 
paper  ;  "  allezj  mauvais  sujet!  *' 

**  Grand  Dieu !  what  has  happened  ? "  cries  Philip,  nmiig 
forward,  as  he  recognizes  madame*s  tall  ^^aie  in  the  pamge. 
They  go  np  to  his  room,  I  suppose,  regardless  of  the  grins  tti 
sneers  of  the  little  boy  with  the  plumet,  who  aids  the  maid-sermt 
to  make  the  beds ;  and  who  thinks  Monsieor  Philippe  has  a  toj 
elderly  acquaintance. 

Philip  closes  the  door  upon  his  visitor,  who  looks  at  him  lith 
so  much  hope,  kindness,  confidence  in  her  eyes,  that  the  poor 
fellow  is  encouraged  almost  ere  she  begins  to  speak.  **  Yes,  jw 
have  reason ;  X  come  from  the  little  person,"  Madame  Smolensk  sud; 
*'  the  means  of  resisting  that  poor  dear  angel !  She  has  passed  t 
sad  night.  What  ?  You,  too,  have  not  been  to  bed,  poor  yoog 
man !  "  Indeed  Philip  had  only  thrown  himself  on  his  bed,  tad 
had  kicked  there,  and  had  groaned  there,  and  had  tossed  there ;  aid 
had  tried  to  read,  and  I  daresay,  remembered  afterwards,  wift  a 
strange  interest,  the  book  he  read,  and  that  other  thought  which  las 
throbbing  in  his  brain  all  the  time  whilst  he  was  reading,  and  wlulst 
the  wakeful  hours  went  wearily  tolling  by. 

'*  No,  in  effect,"  says  poor  Philip,  rolling  a  dismal  cigarette; 
"the  night  has  not  been  too  fine.  And  she  has  su£fored  tool? 
Heaven  bless  her !  **  And  then  Madame  Smolensk  told  how  iht 
little  dear  angel  had  cried  all  the  night  long,  and  how  the  Smoloisk 
had  not  succeeded  in  comforting  her,  until  she  promised  she  would 
go  to  Philip,  and  tell  him  that  his  Charlotte  would  be  his  for  enr 
and  ever ;  that  she  never  could  think  of  any  man  but  him ;  that 
he  was  the  best,  and  the  dearest,  and  the  bravest,  and  the  truest 
Philip,  and  that  she  did  not  believe  one  word  of  those  wicked  stoiitf 

told  against  him  by "Hold,  Monsieur  Philippe,   I  suj^ 

Madame  la  G^n^rale  has  been  talking  about  you,  and  loves  yoa  no 
more,'*  cried  Madame  Smolensk.  '*  We  otfier  women  are  ftyf^naans 
— assassins,  see  you  I  But  Madame  la  G^nerale  went  too  £ur  lith 
the  little  maid.  She  is  an  obedient  little  maid,  the  dear  ^Css  !— 
trembling  before  her  mother,  and  always  ready  to  yield— only  vow 
her  spirit  is  roused  ;  and  she  is  yours  and  yours  only.  The  littk 
dear,  gentle  child  !  Ah,  how  pretty  she  was,  leaning  on  my  shoulder. 
I  held  her  there — yes,  there,  my  poor  gar9on,  and  I  cut  this  from 
her  neck,  and  brought  it  to  thee.  Come,  embrace  me.  Weq>; 
that  does  good,  Philip.  I  love  thee  well.  Go — and  thy  little^It 
is  an  angel !  "  And  so,  in  the  hour  of  their  pain,  myriads  of  nuuilj 
hearts  have  found  woman's  love  ready  to  soothe  their  anguish. 

Leaving  to  Philip  that  thick  curling  lock  of  brown  hair  (finom  a 
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'here  now,  mayhap,  there  is  a  line  or  two  of  matron  silyor), 
maritan  plods  her  way  back  to  her  own  house,  where  her  own 
iwait  her.     But  though  the  way  is  long,  madame*s   step  is 

now,  as  she  thinks  how  Charlotte  at  Uie  journey's  end  is 
;  for  news  of  Philip  ;  and  I  suppose  there  are  more  kisses  and 
«s,  when  the  good  soul  meets  with  the  little  suffering  girl. 
Is  her  how  Philip  will  remain  for  oyer  true  and  faithful ;  and 
le  loTe  must  come  to  a  happy  ending ;  and  how  she,  Smolensk, 
I  all  in  her  power  to  aid,  comfort,  and  console  her  young 
.    As  for  the  writer  of  Mr.  Philip's  memoirs,  you  see  I  never 

make  any  concealments.  I  have  told  you,  all  along,  that 
tte  and  Philip  are  married,  and  I  bel^eTe  they  are  happy. 

is  certain  that  they  suffered  dreadfully  at  this  time  of  their 

and  my  wife  says  that  Charlotte,  if  she  alludes  to  the  period 
e  trial,  speaks  as  though  they  had  both  undergone  some  hideous 
ion,  the  remembrance  of  which  for  ever  causes  a  pang  to  the 
7.  So,  my  young  lady,  will  you  have  your  trial  one  day,  to 
He,  pray  heaven,  with  a  meek  spirit.  Ah,  how  surely  the 
omes  to  all  of  us !  Look  at  Madame  Smolensk  at  her 
on-table,  this  day  after  her  visit  to  Philip  at  his  lodging, 
xnnforting  little  Charlotte  in  her  pain.  How  brisk  she  is ! 
;ood-natured  !  How  she  smiles  !  How  she  speaks  to  all  her 
ny,  and  carves  for  her  guests  !  You  do  not  suppose  she  has 
Ic^  and  cares  of  her  ovm  ?     You   know  better.     I   daresay 

thinking  of  her  creditors ;  of  her  poverty ;  of  that  accepted 
dch  will  come  due  next  week,  and  so  forth.  The  Samaritan 
iseaes  you,  most  likely,  has  been  robbed  and  has  bled  in  his 
ind  it  is  a  wounded  arm  that  bandages  yours  when  bleeding. 
Anatole,  the  boy  who  scoured  the  plain  at  the  Hotel  Poussin, 
US  plumet  in  his  jacket-pocket,  and  his  slippers  soled  with 
iisg  brushes,  saw  the  embrace  between  Philip  and  his  good 
,  I  believe,  in  his  experience  at  that  hotel,  he  never  witnessed 
Miction  more  honourable,  generous,  and  blameless.  Put  what 
action  you  will  on  the  business,  Anatole,  you  little  imp  of 
ef !  your  mother  never  gave  you  a  kiss  more  tender  than  that 
Madame  Smolensk  bestowed  on  Philip — than  that  which  sho 
Philip? — than  that  which  she  carried  back  from  him  and 
llj  placed  on  poor  little  Charlotte's  pale  round  cheek.  The 
is  full  of  love  and  pity,  I  say.  Had  there  been  less  suffering, 
irould  have  been  less  kindness.  I,  for  one,  almost  wish  to  be 
kin,  so  that  the  friends  who  succoured  me  might  once  more 
;o  my  rescue. 

»  poor  little  wounded  Charlotte  in  her  bed,  our  friend  the 
BM  of  the  boarding-house  brought  back  inexpressible  comfort, 
irer  might  betide,  Philip  would  never  desert  her  1     "  Think 
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yon  I  would  ever  have  gone  on  such  an  embassy  for  a  FiendL  pd, 
or    interfered    between    bcr    and  ber  parents  ? "  Tnadame  witL 
**  NeTcr,  never !     Bat  yon  and  Monsienr  Pbilippe  are  aheadj  k- 
trotbed  before  beayen ;  and  I  sboold  despise  yon,  Cbariotte*  I  akdi 
despise  bim,  were  eitber  to  draw  back."     Tbis  little  ^oaA  log 
settled  in  Miss  Cbarlotte's  mind,  I  can  £uicy  sbe   is  immaadj 
sootbcd  and  comforted  ;  tbat  bope  and  courage  settle  in  ber  bent; 
tbat  tbe  colour  comes  back  to  ber  young  cbeeks ;  tbat  sbe  can  com 
and  join  ber  family  as  sbe  did  yesterday.     "  I  told  yoa  sbe  nenr 
cared  aboat  bim/*  says  Mrs.  Baynes  to  ber  bnsband.     '<  Faith,  no: 
sbe  can*t  bave  cared  for  bim  mucb,"  says  Baynes,  ¥dtb  somethbg 
of  a  sorrow  tbat  bis  girl  sbould  bo  so  ligbt-minded.     Bnt  yon  anil, 
wbo  bavo  been  bebind  tbe  scenes,  wbo  bare  peeped  into  Fbilip's 
bed-room,  and  bebind  poor  Cbarlotto*s  modest  curtains,  know  tht 
tbe  girl  bad  revolted  from  ber  parents  ;  and  so  cbildren  will  if  the 
antbonty  exercised  over  tbem  is  too  tyrannical  or  unjust.     Gentit 
Obarlotte,  wbo  scarce  ever  resisted,  was  aroused  and  in  rebellion: 
boncst  Cbarlotte,  wbo  used  to  speak  all  bcr  tbougbts,  now  bid  tbem, 
and  deceived  father  and  mother ;  yes,  deceived : — ^what  a  confession 
to  make  regarding  a  young  lady,  tbe  prima  donna  of  our  opera! 
Mrs.  Baynes  is,  as  usual,  writing  ber  lengthy   scrawls   to  sister 
MacWbirter  at  Tours,  and  informs  tbe  major's  lady  tbat  sbe  has 
very  great  satisfaction  in  at  last  being  able  to  announce  "  that  tlat 
most  imprudent  and  in  all  respects  ineligible  engagement  between 
ber  Cbarlotte  and  a  certain  young  man,  son  of  a  bankrupt  London 
physician,  is  come  to  an  end.     Mr.  F.'s  conduct  has  beai  so  wiU, 
so  grosSf  so  disorderly  and  unycntlemajilike,  that  tbe  general  (and 
you  know,  Maria,  bow  soft  and  siccet  a  tempered  man  Baynes  is,)  has 
told  Mr.  Firmin  bis  opinion  in  unmistakable  words,  and  forbidden 
bim  to  continue  bis  visits.     After  seeing  bim  eveiy  day  for  ox 
months,  daring  which  time  she  has  accustomed  herself  to  bis  peca- 
liarities,  and  his  often  coarse  and  odious  expressions  and  conduct, 
no  wonder  the  separation  has  been  a  shock  to  dear  Char,  tbou^  1 
believe  the  young  man  feels  nothing  who  has  been  the  cause  of  aH 
this  grief.     That  he  cares  but  little  for  her,  has  been  my  opinion 
all  along,  though  she,  artless  child,  gave  him  her  whole  affection. 
He  bos  been  accustomed  to  throw  over  women ;  and  the  brother  of 
a  young  lady  whom  Mr.  F.  Iiad  courted  and  left  (and  wbo  has  made 
a  most  excellent  match  since,)  showed  his  indignation  at  Mr.  F.*s 
conduct  at  the  Embassy  ball  tiio  other  night,  on  which  tbe  young 
man  took  advantage  of  his  greatly  superior  size  and  strength  to  begin 
a  vulgar  boxing- fnatch,  in  which  both  paiiies  were  severely  wounded. 
Of  coarse  you  saw  the  paragraph  in  Galignani  about  the  whole  afEiir. 
I  sent  our  dresses,  but  it  did  not  print  them,  though  our  names 
appeared  as  amongst  thd  company.     Anything  more  singular  than 
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Appeannee  of  Mr.  F.  yon  cannot  well  imagine.  I  wore  my 
Bets ;  Charlotte  (who  attracted  oniversal  admiration)  was  in,  &c. 
Of  eoaxse  the  separation  has  occasioned  her  a  good  deal  of 
L ;  for  Mr.  F.  certainly  hehaved  with  much  kindness  and  for- 
ranee  on  a  prerions  occasion.     But  the  general  will  not  hear  of 

continuance  of  the  connection.  He  says  the  young  man*s  con- 
i  has  heen  too  gross  and  shameful ;  and  when  once  roused,  you 
Wy  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  chain  a  tiger  as  Baynes.  Our 
r  Char  will  suffer  no  doubt  in  ^consequence  of  the  behaviour  of 

brute,  but  she  has  over  been  an  obedient  child,  who  knows  how 
ononr  her  father  and  mother.  She  bears  up  xconderfulhjy  though, 
imxwbf  the  dear  child  suffers  ai  the  parting.  I  think  if  die  xcere 
o  to  you  and  MacWhirter  at  Tours  for  a  month  or  two,  she  would 
ill  the  better  for  change  of  air,  too,  dear  Mac.  Come  and  fetch 
,  and  we  will  pay  the  dawk.     She  would  go  to  certain  poverty 

wretchedness  did  she  marry  this  most  violent  and  disreputable 
Dg  man.     The  general  sends  regards  to  Mac,  and  I  am,"  &t, 
Ihat  these  were  the  actual  words  of  Mrs.  Baynes*s  letter  I  cannot, 
i  Teradoos  biographer,  take  upon  myself  to  say.    I  never  saw  the 
Binent,  though  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse  others  from 

■aane  hand.  Charlotte  saw  the  letter  some  time  after,  upon  one 
khoae  not  unfrequent  occasions  when  a  quarrel  occurred  between 

two  sisters  —  Mrs.  Major  and  Mrs.  General — and  Charlotte 
itioned  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  has 
ed  to  me  about  his  afiairs,  and  especially  his  love  affairs,  for 
ij  and  many  a  long  hour.  And  shrewd  old  woman  as  Mrs.  Baynes 
r  be,  yon  may  see  how  utterly  she  was  mistaken  in  fancying  that 
daughter* s  obedience  was  still  secure.  The  little  maid  had  lefl 
ler  and  mother,  at  first  with  their  eager  sanction  ;  her  love  had 
a  giTcn  to  Firmin ;  and  an  inmate — a  prisoner  if  you  will — 
Icr  her  father*s  roof,  her  heart  remained  with  Philip,  however  time 
iktanee  might  separate  them. 

And  now,  as  we  have  the  command  of  Philip's  dcak,  and  are  free 
ipen  and  read  the  private  letters  which  relate  to  his  history,  I  take 
re  to  put  in  a  document  which  was  penned  in  his  place  of  exile  by 
worthy  father,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  quarrel  described 
he  last  chapter  of  these  memoirs  : — 

"  Astor  House ^  Xeic  York,  Srjitcmhtr  27. 
fEAM  Philip, — I  received  tho  news  in  your  last  kind  and  affec- 
late  letter  with  not  unmiugled  pleasure ;  but  ah,  \vLat  pleasure  iu 
does  not  carry  its  amari  aliquid  along  with  it !  That  you  are 
rty,  cheerful,  and  industrious,  earning  a  small  compete  uco,  I  am 
laed  indeed  to  think:  that  you  talk  about  being  man-ied  to  a 
milesa  girl  I  can't  say  gives  mo  a  very  sincere  pleasure.     With 
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yonr  good  looks,  good  manners,  attainments,  yea  might  hkTB  kopd 
for  a  better  match  than  a  half- pay  officer*s  daughter.  Bat  *tis  nidm 
speculating  on  what  might  have  been.  We  are  puppets  in  the  hiadi 
of  fate,  most  of  us.  We  are  carried  along  by  a  power  stronger  tbi 
ourselves.  It  has  driven  me,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  from  eompetoiee, 
general  respect,  high  position,  to  poverty  and  exile.  So  he  ik! 
idudo  manentenif  as  my  delightful  old  friend  and  philosopher  teidiei 

nie — si  ccleres  quatit  j)cnnas ^you  know  the  rest.     Whatever  oar 

fortune  may  be,  I  hope  that  my  Philip  and  his  father  will  betr  it 
with  the  courage  of  gentlemen. 

'*  Our  papers  have  announced  the  death  of  your  poor  mother*! 
uncle,  Lord  Ringwood,  and  I  had  a  fond  lingering  hope  that  he 
might  have  left  some  token  of  remembrance  to  his  brother*8  gruid- 
sou.  He  has  not.  You  have  probam  pauperiem  sine  dote.  Tot 
have  courage,  health,  strength,  and  talent.  I  was  in  greater  straits 
than  you  are  at  your  age.  My  father  was  not  as  indulgent  as  yoois, 
I  hope  and  trust,  has  been.  From  debt  and  dependence  I  woiked 
myself  up  to  a  proud  position  by  my  own  efforts.  That  the  stonn 
overtook  mo  and  engulphed  me  afterwards,  is  true.  But  I  am  lik» 
the  merchant  of  my  favourite  poet :  I  still  hope — ay,  at  63 ! — to 
mend  my  shattered  ships,  indociUs  2)(fiipcnem  pad,  I  still  hope  to 
]):iy  back  to  my  dear  boy  that  fortune  which  ought  to  have  been  his, 
and  which  went  down  in  my  own  shipwreck.  Something  tells  me  I 
must — I  will ! 

**  I  agree  with  you  that  your  escape  from  Agnes  Twysden  has 
been  a  piece  of  tjood  fortune  for  i/ou,  and  am  much  diverted  by  yoor 
account  of  her  dw^hj  innamorato  !  Between  ourselves,  the  fondness 
of  the  T\v}-sdens  for  money  amounted  to  meanness.  And  though 
I  always  received  Twjsden  in  dear  Old  Parr  Street,  as  I  trust  a 
gentleman  should,  his  company  was  insufferably  tedious  to  me,  and 
his  vulgar  loquacity  odious.  Uis  son  also  was  little  to  my  taste. 
Indeed  I  was  hcartihf  relievi  d  when  I  found  your  connection  with 
that  family  was  over,  knowing  their  rapacity  about  money,  and  that 
it  was  your  fortune,  not  you,  they  were  anxious  to  secure  for  AgitfS. 

'*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  in  not  inconsiderablo 
practice  already.  My  reputation  as  a  physician  had  preceded  me  \l> 
this  country.  My  work  on  Gout  was  favourably  noticed  here,  and 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Boston,  by  the  scientific  journals  of  those 
great  cities.  People  are  more  generoas  and  compassionate  towards 
misfortune  here  than  in  our  cold-hearted  island.  I  could  mention 
several  gentlemen  of  New  York  who  have  suffered  shipwreck  liko 
myself,  and  are  now  prosperous  and  respected.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bo  of  considerable  professional  service  to  Colonel  J.  B. 
Foglc,  of  New  York,  on  our  voyage  out ;  and  the  colonel,  who  is  a 
leadiug  personage  here,  has  shown  himself  not  at  all  nngrateinl* 
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^liose  who  fitney  that  at  New  York  people  cannot  appreciate  and 
VUiderstand  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  are  not  a  little  mistaken  ; 
ttad  a  man  who,  like  myself,  has  lived  with  the  best  society  in 
London^  has,  I  flatter  myself,  not  lived  in  that  society  quite  in  vain, 
!the  eolonel  is  proprietor  and  editor  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
bflaential  joomals  of  the  city.     Yon  know  that  arms  and  the  toga 

Ira  often  worn  here  by  the  same  individual,  and 

**  I  had  actually  written  thns  far  when  I  read  in  the  colonel's 
laper — ^the  New  York  Emerald — an  account  of  your  battle  with 
'onr  cousin  at  the  Embassy  ball !  Oh,  you  pugnacious  Philip ! 
UTall,  young  Twysden  was  very  vulgar,  very  rude  and  overbearing, 
ad,  I  have  no  doubt,  deserved  the  chastisement  you  gave  him. 
Ij  the  way,  the  correspondent  of  the  Emerald  makes  some  droll 
Innders  regarding  you  in  his  letter.  We  are  all  fair  game  for 
vblicity  in  this  eonntiy,  where  the  press  is  free  ir//^  a  vengeance  ; 
nd  jour  private  afiairs,  or  mine,  or  the  President's,  or  our  gracious 
(iieeii*s,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are  discussed  with  a  freedom  which 
erlAinly  amounts  to  licence.  The  coloncFs  lady  is  passing  the  winter 
1  Paris,  where  I  should  wish  you  to  pay  your  respects  to  her.  Her 
Qsband  has  been  most  kind  to  me.  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  F.  lives  in 
lie  yrerj  choicest  French  society,  and  the  friendship  of  this  family 
imy  be  useful  to  you  as  to  your  affectionate  father, 

"G.  B.  F. 

''  Address  as  usual,  until  you  hear  further  from  me,  as  Dr. 
tr&ndon.  New  York.  I  wonder  whether  Lord  Estridgo  has  asked 
ou  after  his  old  college  friend  ?  When  he  was  Headbury  and  at 
*riiiitT,  he  and  a  certain  pensioner  whom  men  used  to  nickname 
Irnmmell  Firmin  were  said  to  be  the  best  dressed  men  in  the 
iniTenity.  Estridge  has  advanced  to  rank,  to  honours  !  You  may 
elj  on  it,  that  he  will  have  one  of  the  very  next  vacant  garters. 
Vhat  a  different,  what  an  unfortunate  career,  has  been  his  quondam 
riend'a  ! — an  exile,  an  inhabitant  of  a  small  room  in  a  great  hotel, 
rhere  I  sit  at  a  scrambling  public  table  with  all  sorts  of  coarse 
leople !  The  way  in  which  they  bolt  their  dinner,  often  with  a  knife, 
hockfl  me.  Your  remittance  was  most  welcome,  small  as  it  was. 
t  shows  my  Philip  has  a  kind  heart.  Ah !  why,  why  are  you 
hinking  of  marriage,  who  are  so  poor  ?  By  the  way,  your  eneou- 
B^ng  account  of  your  circumstances  has  induced  me  to  draw  upon 
oa  for  100  dollars.  The  bill  will  go  to  Europe  by  the  packet 
rhich  carries  this  letter,  and  has  kindly  been  cashed  for  me  by  my 
riendfl,  Messrs.  Plaster  and  Shinman,  of  Wall  Street,  respected 
tankers  of  this  city.  Leave  your  card  with  Mrs.  Fo^Ie.  Uer 
Hfffrfwii  )iiTyi^1f  may  be  useful  to  you  and  your  ever  attached 

••  Fkthol:* 
\^ 
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We  take  the  Xeic  York  Emerald  at  Bajs's,  and  in  it  I  bad  ml 
a  YBTj  amnsing  acconnt  of  our  friend  Philip,  in  an  ingemcMi  en^ 
spondence  entitled  "  Letters  from  an  Attach^/'  which  appeani  ia 
that  journal.  I  even  copied  the  paragraph  to  show  to  my  viiB»  oi 
perhaps  to  forward  to  our  friend. 

**  I  promise  yon/*  wrote  the  attache,  **  the  new  eonntrj  M  at 
disgrace  the  old  at  the  British  Emhassyhall  on  Qoeen  Yio*8  UzUf. 
Colonel  Z.  B.  Hoggins's  ladj,  of  Alhany,  and  the  peerlesa  hriJe  of 
Elijah  J.  Dibbs,  of  Twenty-ninth  Street  in  your  city,  w«re  ihi 
observed  of  all  observers  for  splendour,  for  elegance,  for  nfiiii 
native  beanty.  The  Boyal  Dokes  danced  with  nobody  else ;  and  li 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  Princes  to  the  lovely  Miss  I>Khb8, 1 
observed  his  Royal  Dnchess  looked  as  black  as  thonder.  Siffff 
handsome.  Back  Delmonico  to  beat  it.  Champagne  ao-so.  Bf  At 
way,  the  yonng  fellow  who  writes  here  for  the  Pall  Mall  GasttU  got 
too  much  of  the  champagne  on  board — as  nsnal,  I  am  told.  Iht 
Honourable  R.  Twysden,  of  London,  was  mde  to  my  yomig  dip's 
partner,  or  winked  at  him  offensively,  or  trod  on  his  toe,  or  I  doat 
know  what — ^but  young  F.  followed  him  into  the  garden  ;  hit  oift  it 
him ;  sent  him  flying,  like  a  spread  eagle  into  the  midst  of  an  iUBh 
nation,  and  left  him  there  sprawling.  Wild,  rampageous  felknr  thk 
young  F. ;  has  already  spent  his  own  fortune,  and  rained  hia  poar 
old  father,  who  has  been  forced  to  cross  the  water.  Old  Lnii 
Philippe  went  away  early.  Ho  talked  long  with  our  minister  aboit 
his  travels  in  our  country.  I  was  standing  by,  but  in  conraa  ain*t  8» 
ill-bred  as  to  say  what  passed  between  them." 

In  this  way  history  is  written.  I  daresay  about  others  besides  WS^ 
in  English  papers  as  well  as  American,  have  fiibles  been  nanatsd. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONTAINS   A   TUG   OF  WAB. 


Who  was  the  first  to  spread  the  report  that  Philip  was  a  ^ 
and  had  ruined  his  poor  confiding  father  ?  I  thought  I  knew  a  penoa 
who  might  be  interested  in  getting  under  any  shelter,  and  sacnfidiig 
even  his  own  son  for  his  own  advantage.  I  thought  I  knsv  t 
man  who  had  done  as  much  already,  and  sorely  might  do  so  agini ; 
but  my  wife  flew  into  one  of  her  tempests  of  indignation,  wl^  I 
hinted  something  of  this,  clutched  her  own  children  to  her  hfliHr 
according  to  her  maternal  wont,  asked  me  was  there  any  power  wouU 
cause  me  to  belie  them  f  and  sternly  rebuked  me  for  danng  to  be  so 
wicked,  heartless,  and  cynical.  My  dear  creature,  wrath  is  no  aasw^* 
You  call  me  heartless  and  cynic,  for  saying  men  are  fEdse  and  wicked. 
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BiiTe  yon  neTer  heard  to  what  lengths  some  bankrnpts  will  go  ?  To 
^pease  the  wolves  who  chase  them  in  the  winter  forest,  have  yon  not 
fiid  how  some  travellers  will  cast  all  their  provisions  out  of  the 
iledge  ?  then,  when  all  the  provisions  are  gone,  don't  joa  know  that 
Jiej  will  fling  oat  perhaps  the  sister,  perhaps  the  mother,  perhaps 
he  bahy,  the  little,  dear,  tender  innocent  ?  Don*t  yon  sec  him 
vmbling  among  the  howling  pack,  and  the  wolves  gnashing,  gnawing, 
x^Aslung,  gobhling  him  np  in  the  snow  ?  Oh,  horror — horror  I  My 
rife  draws  all  the  yonng  ones  to  her  breast  as  I  nttcr  these  fiendish 
•marka.  She  hugs  them  in  her  embrace,  and  says,  "  For  shame !  " 
ad  that  I  am  a  monster,  and  so  on.  Go  to !  Go  down  on  your 
nees,  woman,  and  acknowledge  the  sinfalness  of  oar  haman-kind. 
low  long  had  oar  race  existed  ere  murder  and  violence  began  ?  and 
law  old  was  the  world  ere  brother  slew  brother  ? 

Well,  my  wife  and  I  came  to  a  compromise.  I  might  have  my 
■inion,  bat  was  there  any  need  to  commanicate  it  to  poor  Philip '? 
lOp  surely.  So  I  never  sent  him  the  extract  from  the  New  York 
Zwuraid;  though,  of  course,  some  other  good-natured  friend  did, 
iDd  I  don*t  think  my  magnanimous  friend  cared  much.  As  for  sup* 
Nwiiig  that  his  own  fathor,  to  cover  his  own  character,  would  lie  away 
lis  wm's — such  a  piece  of  artifice  was  quite  beyond  Philip's  compre- 
iflBtioa,  who  has  been  all  his  life  slow  in  appreciating  ropery,  or 
eeognizing  that  there  is  meanness  and  double-dealing  in  the  world. 
Nhen  he  once  comes  to  understand  the  fact ;  when  ho  once  cumpre- 
icnda  that  TartufTe  is  a  humbug  and  swelling  Bufo  is  a  toady ;  then 
Dj  friend  becomes  as  absurdly  indignant  and  mistrustful  as  before  he 
ma  admiring  and  confiding.  Ah,  Philip  I  Tartuffc  has  a  number  of 
{ood,  respectable  qualities ;  and  Bufo,  though  an  underground  odious 
uiimal,  may  have  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.  Tis  you  are  cynical. 
r  see  the  good  qualities  in  these  rascals  whom  you  spurn.  I  see.  1 
khrag  my  shoulders.     I  smile  :  and  you  call  me  cynic. 

It  was  long  before  Philip  could  comprehend  why  Charlotte's 
nolher  tnmed  upon  him,  and  tried  to  force  her  daughter  to  forsake 
lim.  "  I  have  offended  the  old  woman  in  a  hundred  ways,"  he  woald 
■J.  *'  My  tobacco  annoys  her ;  my  old  clothes  offend  her  ;  the  very 
Eoglish  I  speak  is  often  Greek  to  her,  and  she  can  no  more  construe 
Bj  sentences  than  I  can  the  Hindostanee  jargon  she  talks  to  h^r 
■sbsnd  at  dinner."  ''  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  had  ten  thousand  a 
fMT  she  would  try  and  construe  your  sentences,  or  accept  them  even 
f  not  onderstood,"  I  would  reply.  And  some  men,  whom  you  and  I 
DOW  to  be  mean,  and  to  be  false,  and  to  be  flatterers  and  parasites, 
kod  to  be  inexorably  hard  and  cruel  in  their  own  private  circles,  will 
ionly  pall  a  long  face  to-morrow,  an<l  say,  '*  Oh !  the  man*s  so  cynical ! '' 

I  acquit  Baynes  of  what  ensued.  I  hold  Mrs.  B.  to  have  been 
lie  criminal — the  stupid  criminal.     The  husband,  like  many  other 
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men  extremely  brave  in  active  life,  was  at  home  timid  and  Sxresolitc 
Of  two  heads  that  lie  side  by  side  on  the  same  pillow  for  thiitj  jmb, 
one  must  contain  the  stronger  power,  the  more  enduring  zesdvtioB. 
Baynes,  away  from  his  wife,  was  shrewd,  coarageons,  gay  at  tima; 
when  with  her  he  was  fascinated,  torpid  nnder  the  power  cf  tUt 
baleful  superior  creature.  *'  Ah,  when  we  were  subs  together  in  ct^ 
in  1808,  what  a  lively  fellow  Charley  Baynes  was  !  "  his  comnde, 
Colonel  Bunch,  would  say.  ''  That  was  before  he  ever  saw  his  vi&i 
yellow  fiEu;e ;  and  what  a  slave  she  has  made  of  him  !  *' 

After  that  fatal  conversation  which  ensued  after  the  ball,  Plnl^ 
did  not  come  to  dinner  at  madame*s  according  to  his  custom.  Mn. 
Baynes  told  no  family  stories,  and  Colonel  Bunch,  who  had  no  spedal 
liking  for  the  young  gentleman,  did  not  trouble  himself  to  make  nf 
inquiries  about  him.  One,  two,  three  days  passed,  and  no  ^il^ 
At  last  the  colonel  says  to  the  general,  with  a  sly  look  at  Chaiiotte, 
**  Baynes,  where  is  our  young  fnend  with  the  mustachios  f  We  hxn 
not  seen  him  these  three  days.*'  And  he  gives  an  arch  look  at  poor 
Charlotte.  A  burning  blush  flamed  up  in  little  Charlotte's  pale  fiuc, 
as  she  looked  at  her  parents  and  then  at  their  old  friend.  "  Mr. 
Firmin  does  not  come,  because  papa  and  mamma  have  forbidden  bin," 
says  Charlotte.  *'  I  suppose  he  only  comes  where  he  is  welcome." 
And,  having  made  this  audacious  speech,  I  suppose  the  little  miii 
tossed  her  little  head  up ;  and  wondered,  in  the  silence  which  ensued, 
whether  all  the  company  could  hear  her  heart  thumping. 

Madame,  from  her  central  place,  where  she  is  carving,  sees,  froa 
the  looks  of  her  guests,  the  indignant  flushes  on  Charlotte's  &cey  tlio 
confusion  on  her  father's,  the  wrath  on  Mrs.  Baynes*s,  that  sone 
dreadful  words  are  passing ;  and  in  vain  endeavours  to  torn  the 
angry  current  of  talk.  "  Un  petit  canard  delicieux,  go^tez-en, 
madame !  "  she  cries.  Honest  Colonel  Bunch  sees  the  little  nuid 
with  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  and  trembling  in  every  limb.  Tke 
offered  duck  having  failed  to  create  a  diversion,  he,  too,  tries  a  feeUe 
commonplace.  ''  A  little  difference,  my  dear,"  he  says  in  an  under 
voice.     '*  There  will  be  such  in  the  best  regulated  fJEumlies.     CaMti 

sauvage  tres  hong,  madame,  avec "  but  he  is  allowed  to  speak  bo 

more,  for 

<<  What  would  you  do.  Colonel  Bunch,**  little  Charlotte  bretks 
out  with  her  poor  little  ringing,  trembling  voice — '*  that  is,  if  jot 
were  a  young  man,  if  another  young  man  struck  you,  and  insnUed 
you  ?  "  I  say  she  utters  this  in  such  a  clear  voice,  that  Fran^oise, 
\^e  femme'de-chamhre,  that  Auguste,  the  footman,  that  all  the  guests 
hear,  that  all  the  knives  and  forks  stop  their  clatter. 

''  Faith,  my  dear,  I'd  knock  him  down,  if  I  could,"  says  Bunch ; 
and  he  catches  hold  of  the  little  maid's  sleeve,  and  would  stop  her 
speaking  if  he  could. 
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**  And  that  is  what  Philip  did/'  cries  Charlotte  alond ;  **  and 
nminma  has  turned  him  oat  of  the  hoase— yes,  oat  of  the  house,  for 
icting  like  a  man  of  honour  1  " 

**  Go  to  your  room  this  instant,  miss !  "  shrieks  mamma.  As  for 
lid  Baynes,  his  stained  old  uniform  is  not  more  dingy-rod  than  his 
ninkled  face  and  his  throhbing  temples.  He  blushes  under  his  wig, 
lo  doubt,  could  we  see  beneath  that  ancient  artifice. 

«<  What  is  it  ?  madame  your  mother  dismisses  you  of  my  table  ? 
!  win  come  with  you,  my  dear  Miss  Charlotte  t  "  says  madame,  with 
BQeh  dignity.  "  Serve  the  sugared  phite,  Auguste  t  My  ladies, 
'oa  will  excuse  me !  I  go  to  attend  the  dear  miss,  who  seems  to  me 
IL**  And  she  rises  up,  and  she  follows  poor  little  blushing,  burning, 
roeping  Charlotte :  and  again,  I  have  no  doubt,  takes*  her  in  her 
iims,  and  kisses,  and  cheers,  and  caresses  her — at  the  threshold  of 
he  door — ^there  by  the  staircase,  among  the  cold  dishes  of  the 
lioner,  where  Moira  and  MacGrigor  had  one  moment  before  been 
Bannding. 

•*  Courage^  ma  fille,  couragfy  man  etifant !  Tcnez !  Behold 
Hnnething  to  console  thee !  *'  and  madame  takes  out  of  her  pocket 
i  little  letter,  and  gives  it  to  the  girl,  who  at  sight  of  it  kisses 
he  raperscription,  and  then  in  an  anguish  of  love,  and  joy,  and 
rrief,  falls  on  the  neck  of  the  kind  woman,  who  consoles  her  in  her 
niserj.  Whose  writing  is  it  Charlotte  kisses  ?  Can  you  guess  by 
aj  means  ?  Upon  my  word,  Madame  Smoleusk,  I  never  rccom- 
Bend  ladies  to  tdce  daughters  to  your  boarding-house.  And  I  like 
oa  wo  much,  I  would  not  tell  of  you,  but  you  know  the  house  is 
hot  up  this  many  a  long  day.  Oh  !  the  years  slip  away  fugacious ; 
ad  the  grass  has  grown  over  graves  ;  and  many  and  many  joys  and 
iorrowi  have  been  bom  and  have  died  since  then  for  Charlotte  and 
Philip :  but  that  grief  aches  still  in  their  bosoms  at  times  ;  and  that 
onow  throbs  at  Charlotte*s  heart  again  whenever  she  looks  at  a 
ittle  yellow  letter  in  her  trinket-box  :  and  she  says  to  her  children, 
*  P^pa  wrote  that  to  me  before  we  were  married,  my  dears."  There 
lie  Bcareely  half-a-dozen  words  in  the  little  letter,  I  believe ;  and  two 
€  them  are  "  for  ever." 

I  eoold  draw  a  ground-plan  of  madame's  house  in  the  Champs 
Slys^s  if  I  liked,  for  has  not  Philip  shown  me  the  place  and 
leieribed  it  to  me  many  times  ?  In  front,  and  lacing  the  rood  and 
pnden,  were  madame's  room  and  the  salon ;  to  the  back  was  the 
«lle-a-manger ;  and  a  stair  ran  up  the  house  (where  the  dishes  used 
o  be  laid  during  dinner-time,  and  where  Moira  and  MacGrigor 
ingered  the  meats  and  puddings).  Mrs.  General  Baynes's  rooms 
rere  on  the  first  floor,  looking  on  the  Champs  Elyseos,  and  into 
he  garden-eourt  of  the  house  below.  And  on  this  day,  as  tho 
lianer  was  necessarily  short  (owing  to  unhappy  circumstances),  and 
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the  gentlemen  were  left  alone  glumly  drinking  their  vine  or  grog, 
and  Mrs.  Baynes  had  gone  upstairs  to  her  own  apartaeiii,  hi. 
slapped  her  hoys,  and  was  looking  ont  of  window — ^was  it  Bot  |n- 
Toking  that  of  all  days  in  the  world  yonng  Hely  should  ride  ip  io 
the  honse  on  his  capering  mare,  with  his  flower  in  his  bnttn-bflk^ 
with  his  little  varnished  toe-tips  jnst  touching  his  stirmps,  aad  dm 
performing  yarious  caracolades  and  gamhadoes  in  the  garden,  kkl 
his  yellow-kidded  hand  to  Mrs.  General  Baynos  at  the  window,  hofe 
Miss  Baynes  was  quite  well,  and  ask  if  he  might  come  in  and  tdc  i 
cup  of  tea  ?  Charlotte,  lying  on  madame*s  bed  in  the  giound-flw 
room,  heard  Mr.  Hely's  sweet  Toioe  asking  after  her  health,  and  the 
oranching  of  his  horse*B  hoofs  on  the  gravel,  and  she  eoold  even  cifak 
glimpses  of  that  little  form  as  the  horse  capered  about  in  the  eoat, 
though  of  course  he  could  not  see  her  where  she  was  lying  on  the  M 
with  her  letter  in  her  hand.  Mrs.  Baynes  at  her  window  had  to  ng 
her  withered  head  from  the  casement,  to  groan  out,  ''  My  dang^iterii 
lying  down,  and  has  a  bad  headache,  I  am  sorry  to  say/'  and  tiMn 
^e  must  have  had  the  mortification  to  see  Hely  caper  oK,  iftff 
waving  her  a  genteel  adieu.  The  ladies  in  the  front  aakn,  wh 
assembled  after  dinner,  witnessed  the  transaction,  and  Mrs.  Bandi, 
I  daresay,  had  a  grim  pleasure  at  seeing  Eliza  Baynes's  young  ^lig 
of  fjEishion,  of  whom  £liza  was  for  ever  bragging,  come  at  last,  anl 
obliged  to  ride  away,  not  bootless,  certainly,  for  where  were  M 
more  beautifully  chaussea  /  but  after  a  bootless  errand. 

Meanwhile  the  gentlemen  sate  awhile  in  the  dining-room,  afier 
the  British  custom  which  such  veterans  liked  too  well  to  give  v^ 
Other  two  gentlemen  boarders  went  away  rather  alarmed  by  thii 
storm  and  outbreak  in  which  Charlotte  had  quitted  the  dinner-tabk, 
and  left  the  old  soldiers  together,  to  enjoy,  according  to  their  after- 
dinner  custom,  a  sober  glass  of  **  something  hot,"  as  the  sayiDgis. 
In  truth,  madame's  wine  was  of  the  poorest ;  but  what  better  oobU 
you  expect  for  the  money  ? 

Baynes  was  not  eager  to  be  alone  with  Bunch,  and  I  have  ne 
doubt  began  to  blush  again  when  he  found  himself  tet^-a-teU  "viik 
his  old  friend.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  general  did  not 
dare  to  go  up-stairs  to  his  own  quarters,  where  poor  Charlotte  ra 
probably  crying,  and  her  mother  in  one  of  her  tantrums.  Then  in 
the  salon  ^ere  were  the  ladies  of  the  boarding-house  paitj,  md 
there  Mrs.  Buuch  would  be  sure  to  be  at  him.  Indeed,  since  tho 
Bayneses  were  launched  in  the  great  world,  Mrs.  Bunch  was  nnti^ 
ingly  sarcastic  in  her  remarks  about  lords,  ladies,  attaches,  ambas- 
sadors, and  fine  people  in  general.  So  BaAnes  sate  with  his  firieni 
in  the  falling  evening,  in  much  silence,  dipping  his  old  nose  in  tl>0 
brandv-and- water. 

Little  square-faced,  red-faced,  whisker-dyed  Colonel  Bunch  s&td 
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nposita  hig  old  oompanion,  regardmg  him  not  withoat  scorn.  Bonoh 
md  a  wife.  Bunch  had  feelings.  Do  yoa  suppose  those  feelings 
md  not  been  worked  upon  bj  that  wife  in  private  colloquies  ?  Do 
oa  suppose — ^when  two  old  women  have  lived  together  in  pretty 
laeh  the  same  rank  of  lifer— if  one  suddenly  gets  promotion,  is 
Allied  off  to  higher  spheres,  and  talks  of  her  new  friends,  the 
— nteiies,  duchesses,  ambassadresses,  as  of  course  she  will — do 
«•  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  unsuccessful  woman  will  be  pleased  at 
he  mecessfnl  woman's  success  ?  Your  knowledge  of  your  own 
Mut,  my  dear  lady,  must  tell  you  the  truth  in  this  matter.  I  don't 
rant  you  to  acknowledge  that  you  are  angry  because  your  sister  has 
wen  staying  with  the  Duchess  of  Fitzbattleaxe,  but  you  are,  you 
mow.  You  have  made  sneering  remarks  to  your  husband  on  the 
■kgect,  and  such  remarks,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  made  by  Mrs. 
lolonGl  Bunch  to  her  husband,  regarding  her  poor  friend  Mrs. 
IsDMrmi  Baynes. 

During  this  parenthesis  we  have  left  the  general  dipping  his 
lose  in  the  brandy-and-water.  He  can't  keep  it  there  for  ever.  He 
nasi  oome  up  for  air  presently.  His  fiice  must  come  out  of  the  drink, 
iod  sigh  over  the  table. 

*'  What's  this  business,  Baynes  ?  *'  says  the  colonel.  **  What's 
he  matter  with  poor  Charley  ?  " 

**  Family  afiairs — difierences  will  happen,"  says  the  general. 

''  I  do  hope  and  trust  nothing  has  gone  wrong  with  her  and 
nomg  Firmin,  Ba}-nes  ?  " 

The  general  docs  not  like  those  fixed  eyes  stanng  at  him  under 
hose  hoMhj  eyebrows,  between  those  bushy,  blackened  whiskers. 

"Well,  then,  yes.  Bunch,  something  has  gone  wrong;  and 
pven  mo  and — and  Mrs.  Baynes — a  deuced  deal  of  pain  too.  The 
pomg  fellow  has  acted  like  a  blackguard,  brawling  and  fighting  at 
a  ambassador's  ball,  bringing  us  all  to  ridicule.  He's  not  a  gentle- 
■SB ;  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it.  Bunch ;  and  so  let's  change  the 
■Igeei." 

"  Why,  consider  the  provocation  he  had !  "  cries  the  other, 
lisregaiding  entirely  his  friend's  prayer.  "  I  heard  them  talking 
jMmi  the  business  at  Galignani's  this  very  day.  A  fellow  swears  at 
Hnnin ;  runs  at  him  ;  brags  that  he  has  pitched  him  over ;  and  is 
mocked  down  for  his  pains.  By  George  I  I  think  Firmin  was 
laite  right.  Were  any  man  to  do  as  much  to  me  or  you,  what 
ihoold  we  do,  even  at  our  age  ?  " 

''  We  arc  military  men.  I  said  I  didn't  wish  to  talk  about  the 
mlgect.  Bunch,"  says  the  general  in  rather  a  lofty  manner. 

**  Yoa  mean  that  Tom  Bunch  has  no  need  to  put  his  oar  in  ?  " 

**  Precisely  so,"  says  the  other,  curtly. 

'*  Ifam's  the  word  1     Let  us  tiJk  about  the  dukes  and  duchesses 
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at  the  ball.     That's  more  in  your  line,  now/'  bejb  the  ccdflnd,  irift 
rather  a  sneer. 

<<  What  do  joa  mean  by  duchesses  and  dukes?  What  dojoi 
know  about  them,  or  what  the  deace  do  I  care  ?  '*  asks  the  geunL 

'<  Oh,  they  are  tabooed  too  I  Hang  it !  there's  no  satiii^ 
you,''  growls  Uie  colonel. 

''Look  here,  Bunch,"  the  general  broke  out;  ''I  must  speik, 
since  you  won't  leave  me  alone.  I  am  unhappy.  Yon  can  see  ibt 
well  enough.  For  two  or  three  nights  past  I  have  had  no  niL 
This  engagement  of  my  child  and  Mr.  Firmin  can't  come  to  waj 
good.  You  see  what  he  is — an  overbearing,  ill-conditkaei, 
quarrelsome  fellow.  What  chance  has  Charley  of  being  hi^pj  lik 
such  a  fellow  ?  " 

**  I  hold  my  tongue,  Bayncs.  You  told  me  not  to  pot  my  «ir 
in,"  growls  the  colonel. 

''  Oh,  if  that*s  the  way  you  take  it.  Bunch,  of  course  there*8iiD 
need  for  me  to  go  on  any  more,"  cries  General  Baynes.  "  If  an  di 
friend  won't  give  an  old  friend  advice,  by  George,  or  help  him  in  a 
strait,  or  say  a  kind  word  when  he's  unhappy,  I  have  done.  I 
have  known  you  for  forty  years,  and  I  am  mistaken  in  yon^ — that's  all" 

"  There's  no  contenting  you.  You  say.  Hold  your  tongue,  audi 
shut  my  mouth.  I  hold  my  tongue,  and  you  say.  Why  don't  yon  speak? 
Why  don't  I  ?  Because  you  won't  like  what  I  say,  Charles  Bajnes: 
and  so,  what's  the  good  of  more  talking  ?  " 

''  Confound  it !  "  cries  Baynes,  with  a  thump  of  his  glass  on  the 
table,  ''  but  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

'*  I  say,  then,  as  you  will  have  it,"  cries  the  other,  clenching  bk 
fists  in  his  pockets — *'  I  say  you  are  wanting  a  pretext  for  bre^dog 
off  this  match,  Baynes.  I  don't  say  it  is  a  good  one,  mind ;  hi 
your  word  is  passed,  and  your  honour  engaged  to  a  young  fellow  to 
whom  you  are  under  deep  obligation." 

'*  What  obligation  ?  Who  has  talked  to  you  about  my  printa 
affairs  ?  "  cries  the  general,  reddening.  "  Has  Phihp  Finnin  bea 
bragging  about  his ?  " 

"  You  have  yourself,  Bayncs.  When  you  arriyed  here,  jo* 
told  me  over  and  over  again  what  the  young  fellow  had  done  :  and  joi 
certainly  thought  he  acted  like  a  gentleman  then.  If  you  chooae  to 
break  your  word  to  him  now " 

«  Break  my  word  1  Great  powers,  do  you  know  what  yon  an 
saying,  Bunch  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  what  you  are  doing,  Baynes." 

"  Doing  ?  and  what  ?  " 

*'  A  diunned  shabby  action ;  that's  what  you  are  doing,  if  yoa 
want  to  know.  Don't  tell  me.  Why,  do  you  suppose  Fanny--do 
you  suppose  eveiybody  doesn't  see  what  you  are  at  ?    Yon  think  yoa 
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get  a  better  match  for  the  girl,  and  yoa  and  Eliza  are  going  to 

throw  the  yoang  fellow  over :  and  the  fellow  who  held  his  hand,  and 

aught  haye  mined  yoa  if  ho  liked.     I  say  it  is  a  cowardly  action  !  " 

"  Colonel  Bunch,  do  you  daro  to  use  such  a  word  to  mc  ?  "  calls 

oat  the  general,  starting  to  his  feet. 

••Dare  be  hanged!  I  say  it's  a  shabby  action!"  roars  the 
other,  rising  too. 

'*  Hash  1  nnless  you  wish  to  disturb  the  ladies !  Of  course  yoa 
know  what  your  expression  means,  Colonel  Bunch?'*  and  the  general 
drops  his  Toice  and  sinks  back  to  his  chair. 

*'  I  know  what  my  words  mean,  and  I  stick  to  *em,  Bayncs/' 
growls  the  other ;  **  which  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  yours.*' 

**  I  am  dee'd  if  any  man  alive  shall  uso  this  language  to  me," 
tavs  the  general,  in  the  softest  whisper,  *'  without  accounting  to  me 
for  it/' 

**Did  you  ever  find  mo  backward,  Baynes,  at  that  kind  of 
thing?*'  growls  the  colonel,  with  a  face  like  a  lobster  and  eyes 
starting  from  his  head. 

•*  Very  good,  sir.  To-morrow,  at  your  earliest  convenience.  .  I 
shall  be  at  Galignani's  from  eleven  till  one.  With  a  friend  if  possible. 
-'What  is  it,  my  love  ?  A  game  at  whist  ?  Well,  no,  thank  yon  ; 
I  think  I  won't  play  cards  to-night." 

It  was  Mrs.  Baynes  who  entered  the  room  when  the  two  gentle- 
men   were   quarrelling ;    and  the  bloodthirsty  hypocritos  iustantly 
smoothed  their  raffled  brows  and  smiled  on  her  with  iH?rfect  courtesy. 
**  Whist — no  !     I  was  thinking  should  we  send  out  to  meet  hyn. 
He  baa  never  been  in  Parin." 

'*  Never  been  in  Paris  ?  "  said  the  general  puzzled. 
"  He  will  be  hero  to-uight,  you  know.   Madame  has  a  room  ready 
ibr  him.** 

"  The  very  thing,  the  very  thing !  "  cries  General  Baynes,  with 
great  glee.  And  Mrs.  Baynes,  all  unsuspicious  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  old  friends,  proceeds  to  inform  Colonel  Bunch  that 
Migor  MacWhirter  was  expected  that  evening.  And  then  that  tough 
oUl  Colonel  Bunch  knew  the  cause  of  Baynes*s  delight.  A  socoud 
was  ]m>Tided  for  the  general — the  very  thing  Baynes  wanted. 

We  have  seen  how  Mrs.  Baynes,  after  taking  counsel  with  her 
general,  had  privately  sent  for  MacWhirter.  lier  plan  was  that 
Charlotte's  ancle  should  take  her  for  awhile  to  Tours,  and  make  her 
hear  reason.  Then  Charley's  foolish  passion  for  Philip  would  pass 
away.  Then,  if  ho  dared  to  follow  her  so  far,  her  annt  and  uncle, 
two  dragons  of  virtue  and  circumspection,  would  watch  and  guard 
her.  Then,  if  Mrs.  liely  was  still  of  the  same  mind,  she  and  her 
ton  might  easily  take  the  post  to  Tours,  where,  Philip  being  abstnt, 
joong  Walaingham  might  plead  his  passion.     Thu  best  part  of  the 
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plan,  perhaps,  vas  the  separation  of  onr  young  eoupla.  Cbaktti 
would  recover.  Mrs.  Bajnes  was  sore  of  that.  Tlie  little  ^hk 
made  no  outbreak  until  that  sadden  insnrreetioii  at  dinner  vliA  it 
have  witnessed ;  and  her  mother,  who  had  domineered  ofw  tke  6M 
all  her  life,  thoaght  she  was  still  in  her  power.  She  did  not  liof 
that  she  had  passed  the  bounds  of  aathoritj,  and  that  lotk  Wr 
behaviour  to  Philip  her  child's  allegiance  had  revolted. 

Bunch,  then,  from  Baynes's  look  and  expression,  per&ctlj  mte- 
stood  what  his  adversary  meant,  and  that  the  geneiBl*8  aeeond  ni 
found.  His  own  he  had  in  his  eye — a  tough  little  old  army  soigeQi 
of  Peninsular  and  Indian  times,  who  lived  hard  by»  who  woold  iid  ts 
second  and  doctor  too,  if  need  were — ^and  so  kill  two  birds  vitk  «h 
stone,  as  they  say.  The  colonel  would  go  forth  that  veiy  instut 
and  seek  for  Dr.  Martin,  and  be  hanged  to  Baynes,  and  a  plague  oi 
the  whole  transaction  and  the  folly  of  two  old  friends  burning  povdei 
in  such  a  quarrel.  But  he  knew  what  a  bloodthirsty  little  £^low  tbit 
henpecked,  silent  Baynes  was  when  roused !  and  as  for  himidf— • 
fellow  use  that  kind  of  language  to  me  I  By  Geoffrey  Tom  Baaek 
was  not  going  to  baulk  him  ! 

Whose  was  that  tall  figure  prowling  about  madame*8  house  ia  tk 
-Champs  Elysees  when  Colonel  Bunch  issued  forth  in  qnest  of  bis 
friend ;  who  had  been  watched  by  the  police  and  migiAlr^in  fat  % 
suspicious  character;  who  had  been  looking  up  at  madame's  window! 
now  that  the  evening  shades  had  fallen  ?  Oh,  you  goose  of  a  Philip! 
(for  of  course,  my  dears,  you  guess  the  spy  was  P.  F.,  Esq.)  pt 
look  up  at  the  premier,  and  there  is  the  Beloved  in  madame*8  loon 
on  the  ground  floor ; — in  yonder  room,  where  a  lamp  is  burning  tnd 
casting  a  faiut  light  across  the  bars  of  the  jalousie.  If  Philip  knev 
she  was  there,  he  would  be  transformed  into  a  clematis,  and  dunb  op 
the  bars  of  the  window,  and  twine  round  them  all  night.  Bat  jn 
see  ho  thinks  she  is  on  the  first  floor ;  and  the  glanees  of  his  pifl- 
sionate  eyes  are  taking  aim  at  the  wrong  windows.  And  now  Cokael 
Bunch  comes  forth  in  his  stout  strutting  way,  in  his  little  miliitty 
^ape — quick  march — and  Philip  is  startled  like  a  guilty  thing  sm^ 
prised,  and  dodges  behind  a  tree  in  the  avenue. 

The  Colonel  departed  on  his  murderous  enand.  Philip  stiB 
continues  to  ogle  the  window  of  his  heart  (the  wrong  wulow), 
defiant  of  the  policeman,  who  tells  him  to  drculer.  He  has  not 
watched  here  many  minutes  more,  ere  a  hackney-coach  dnves  vf 
with  portmanteaux  on  the  roof  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  within. 

You  see  Mrs.  MacWhirter  thought  she  as  well  as  her  husbiDd 
might  have  a  peep  at  Paris.  As  Mac's  coach-hire  was  paid.  His* 
Mac  could  afibrd  a  little  outlay  of  money.  And  if  they  were  to  bdog 
Charlotte  back — Charlotte  in  grief  and  agitation,  poor  child--* 
matron,  an  aunt,  would  be  a  much  fitter  companion  fSar  her  tbtn 
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a  migor,  however  gentle.  So  the  pair  of  MacWhlrters  jonmejed 
from  Tours — a  long  jonmey  it  was  before  railways  were  invented — 
and  after  fbnr-and-twentj  hours  of  squeeze  in  the  diligence,  presented 
themselves  at  nightfall  at  Madame  Smolensk's. 

The  Baynes's  boys  dashed  into  the  garden  at  the  soond  of  wheels* 
^'  Mamma — mamma  I  it*s  nnde  Mac! "  these  innocents  cried,  as  Uiey 
ran  to  ihe  railings.  "  Uncle  Mac  !  what  could  bring  him  ?  Oh ! 
they  are  going  to  send  me  to  him !  they  are  going  to  send  me  to 
iiim  1 "  thoQght  Charlotte,  starting  on  her  bed.  And  on  this,  I 
daresay,  a  certain  locket  was  kissed  more  vehemently  than  ever. 

*'  I  say.  Ma  1 "  cries  the  ingenuous  Moira,  jumping  back  to  the 
boose  ;  '*  it*s  uncle  Mac,  and  aunt  Mac,  too  I " 

"  What  /  '*  cries  mamma,  with  anything  but  pleasure  in  her 
▼oioe;  and  then,  turning  to  the  dining-room,  where  her  husband 
still  sate,  ahe  called  out,  **  General !  hero's  MacWhirter  and 
£mily!" 

Mrs.  Baynes  gave  her  sister  a  very  grim  kiss. 

"  Dearest  Eliza,  I  thought  it  was  such  a  good  opportunity  of 
coming,  and  that  I  might  be  so  useful,  you  know  !  '*  pleads  Emily. 

**  Thank  you.  How  do  you  do,  MacWhirter  9  "  says  the  grim 
^in^rale. 

*'  Glad  to  see  you,  Baynes  my  boy  !  " 

''  How  d'ye  do,  Emily  ?  Boys,  bring  your  uncle's  traps.  Didn't 
know  Emily  was  coming,  Mac.  Hope  there's  room  for  her  !  "  sighs 
the  freneral,  coming  forth  from  his  parlour. 

The  miyor  was  struck  by  the  sad  looks  and  pallor  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  **  By  George !  Baynes,  you  look  as  yellow  as  a  guinea. 
How's  Tom  Bunch  ?  " 

<«  Come  into  this  room  along  with  me.  Have  some  brandy-aud- 
waler*  Mac. — Auguste  I  O  de  ri>,  O  sho  !  "  calls  the  general ;  and 
Angiute,  who  out  of  the  new  comer's  six  packages  has  daintily  taken 
one  veiy  small  mackintosh  cushion,  says,  <*  Comtpirnt  f  encore  du 
grog^  getaeraU  "  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  disappears  to  procure 
the  refreshment  at  his  leisure. 

The  sisters  disappear  to  their  embraces ;  the  brothers-in-law 
retreat  to  the  salle-a- manger,  where  General  Baynes  has  hwn 
sitting,  gloomy  and  lonely,  for  half  an  hour- past,  thinking  of  his 
quarrel  with  his  old  comrade.  Bunch.  Ho  and  Bunch  have  been 
chnms  for  more  than  forty  years.  Tliey  have  been  in  action  togrtlicr, 
and  honourably  mentioned  in  the  same  report.  They  have  had  a 
great  regard  for  each  uthor ;  and  each  knows  the  other  is  an  obsti- 
nate old  mule,  and,  in  a  quarrel,  will  die  rather  than  give  way. 
They  have  had  a  dispute  out  of  which  there  is  only  one  issue. 
Words  have  passed  which  no  man,  however  old,  by  George  1  can 
faook  irom  any  friend,  however  intimate,  by  Jove!     No  wonder 
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Baynes  is  graye.  His  feunily  is  large ;  his  means  are  imalL 
To-morrow  he  may  he  nnder  fire  of  an  old  friend's  pistoL  In  ssdi 
an  extremity  he  knows  how  each  will  hehave.  No  wonder,  I  say,  iki 
general  is  solenm. 

**  What's  in  the  wind  now,  Baynes  ?  "  aska  the  mi^,  after  a 
little  drink  and  a  long  silence.     '<  How  is  poor  little  Char  ?  *' 

'*  Infernally  ill — ^I  mean  hehayed  infernally  ill,"  Bays  the  genenl, 
hiting  his  lips. 

**  Bad  hasiness !  Bad  hasiness !  Poor  little  child !  '*  cries  tbe 
m%jor. 

''  Insnhordinate  little  devil ! "  says  the  pale  general,  grinding  1^ 
teeth.     "  We'll  see  which  shaU  he  master !  " 

"  What  I  you  have  had  words  ?  " 

**  At  this  tahle,  this  very  day.  She  sat  here  and  defied  her 
mother  and  me,  hy  George  !  and  flong  oat  of  the  room  like  a  tragedy 
queen.     She  must  be  tamed,  Mac,  or  my  name's  not  Baynes." 

MacWhirter  knew  his  relative  of  old,  and  that  this  quiet,  submis- 
sive man,  when  angry,  worked  up  to  a  white  heat  as  it  were.  "  Sad 
affidr;  hope  you'll  both  come  round,  Baynes,"  sighs  the  major, 
trying  booUess  commonplaces ;  and  seeing  this  last  remark  had  no 
effect,  he  bethought  him  of  recurring  to  their  mutual  fneoL 
"  How's  Tom  Bunch  ?  "  the  major  asked,  cheerily. 

At  this  question  Baynes  grinned  in  such  a  ghastly  way  tliat 
MacWhirter  eyed  him  with  wonder.  "  Colonel  Bunch  is  yery  well," 
the  general  said,  in  dismal  voice ;  ''  at  least,  he  was,  half  an  hoar 
ago.  He  was  sitting  there  ;  "  and  he  pointed  to  an  empty  spoon 
lying  in  an  empty  beaker,  whence  the  spirit  and  water  had  departed. 

**What  has  been  the  matter,  Baynes?"  asked  the  major. 
**  Has  anything  happened  between  you  and  Tom  ?  " 

'*  I  mean  that,  half  an  hour  ago.  Colonel  Bunch  used  words  to 
me  which  I'll  bear  from  no  man  alive :  and  you  have  arrived  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  MacWhirter,  to  take  my  message  to  him.  Hush ! 
here's  the  drink." 

"  Voicif  Messieurs  !  "  Auguste  at  length  has  brought  up  a  second 
supply  of  brandy-and- water.  The  veterans  mingled  their  jorums ; 
and  whilst  his  brother-in-law  spoke,  the  alarmed  MacWhirter  sipped 
occasionally  intentusqut  ora  tenebat. 


CHAPTER   XXVn. 

I  OHABOE  YOU,  DBOP  TOUB  DAGGEBS  I 

General  Batnes  began  the  story  which  you  and  I  have  heard  at 
length.  He  told  it  in  his  own  way.  He  grew  very  angry  with 
himself  whilst  defending  himself.     He  had  to  abuse  PhSip  vfj 
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fiercely,  in  order  to  ezcnse  his  own  act  of  treason.     He  had  to  show 
that  his  act  was  not  his  act ;  that,  after  all,  ho  never  had  promised ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  promised,  Philip's  atrocious  conduct  ought  to  ahsolye 
him  from  any  proTions  promise.     I  do  not  wonder  that  the  general 
was  abusive,  and  out  of  temper.     Such  a  crime  as  he  was  com- 
mitting can't  bo  performed  cheerfully  by  a  man  who  is  habitually 
gentle,  generous,  and  honest.     I  do  not  say  that  men  cannot  cheat, 
cannot  lie,  cannot  inflict  torture,  cannot  commit  rascally  actions,  without 
in  the  least  losing  their  equanimity;  but  these  aro  men  habitually 
iidse,  knavish,  and  cruel.      They  are  accustomed  to  break  their 
promises,  to  cheat  their  neighbours  in  bargains,  and  what  not.     A 
rogaish  word  or  action  more  or  less  is  of  little  matter  to  them : 
their  remorse  only  awakens  alter  detection,  and  they  don*t  begin  to 
repent  till  they  come  sentenced  out  of  the  dock.     But  hero  was  an 
ordinarily  just  man  withdrawing  from  his  promise,  turning  his  back 
on  his  benefactor,  and  justifying  himself  to  himself  by  maligning  tho 
man  whom  he  injured.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  event,  my  dearly 
beloved  brethren  and  esteemed  miserable  sister  sinners ;  but  you 
like  to  say  a  preacher  is  '*  cynical "  who  admits  this  sad  truth — and, 
perhaps,  don't  care  to  hear  about  the  subject  on  moro  than  one  day 
in  the  week. 

So,  in  order  to  make  out  some  sort  of  case  for  himself,  our  poor 
good  old  General  Ba}*nes  chose  to  think  and  declare  that  Philip  was 
flo  violent,  ill-conditioned,  and  abandoned  a  fellow,  that  no  faith 
onght  to  bo  kept  with  him ;  and  that  Colonel  Bunch  had  behaved 
with  sneh  brutal  insolence  that  Ba}'nes  must  call  him  to  account. 
As  for  the  fact  that  there  was  another,  a  richer,  and  a  much  more 
digible  snitor,  who  was  likely  to  offer  for  his  daughter,  Barnes  did 
not  happen  to  touch  on  this  point  at  all ;  preferring  to  speak  of 
Philip's  hopeless  poverty,  disreputable  conduct,  and  gross  and 
careless  behaviour. 

Now  MacWhirter,  having,  I  suppose,  little  to  do  at  Tours,  had 
read  Mrs.  Baynes's  letters  to  her  sister  Emily,  and  remembered 
them.  Indeed,  it  was  but  very  few  mouths  since  Eliza  Baynes's 
letters  had  been  full  of  praise  of  Philip,  of  his  love  for  Charlotte, 
and  of  his  noble  generosity  in  foregoing  the  great  claim  which  he 
had  npon  the  general,  his  mother's  careless  trustee.  Philip  was  tho 
first  suitor  Charlotte  had  had  :  in  her  first  glow  of  pleasure,  Char- 
lotte's mother  had  covered  yards  of  paper  with  compliments,  inter- 
jections, and  those  scratches  or  dashes  under  her  words,  by  which 
some  ladies  are  accustomed  to  point  their  satire  or  emphasize  their 
delight.  He  was  an  a<lmirable  young  man — wild,  but  generous, 
handsome,  noble  I  He  had  forgiven  his  father  thouJiands  and 
thonsands  of  pounds  which  the  doctor  owed  him — all  his  mother's 
intniie ;  and  he  had  acted  most  nobly  by  her  trustees — that  sho 
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must  say,  though  poor  dear  weak  Baynes  ytaa  one  of  titan,  Biyiiet 
who  was  as  simple  as  a  child  !  Major  Mae  and  his  wile  had  wpni 
that  Philip*s  forhearance  was  Teiy  generons  and  kind,  bni  after  all 
that  there  was  no  special  canso  for  rapture  at  the  notion  of  ftar 
niece  marrying  a  straggling  yonng  feliow  without  a  penny  in  the 
world  ;  and  they  had  been  not  a  little  amnsed  with  the  change  d 
tone  in  Eliza's  later  letters,  when  she  began  to  go  ont  in  the  greet 
world,  and  to  look  coldly  upon  poor,  penmless  Firmin,  her  hero  of  a 
few  months  since.  Then  Emily  remembered  how  Eliza  had  alwajt 
been  fond  of  great  people  ;  how  her  head  was  tamed  by  going  to  a 
few  parties  at  Goyemment  House ;  how  absurdly  she  went  on  witik 
that  little  creature  Fitzrickets  (because  he  was  an  HonouxaUe, 
forsooth)  at  Dumdum.  Eliza  was  a  good  wife  to  Baynes ;  a  good 
mother  to  the  children  ;  and  made  both  ends  of  a  narrow  ineoBM 
meet  with  surprising  dexterity ;  but  Emily  was  bound  to  say  of  her 
sister  Eliza,  that  a  more  &c,  &c,  &c.  And  when  the  news  came  at 
length  that  Philip  was  to  bo  thrown  overboard,  Emily  clapped  ha 
hands  together,  and  said  to  her  husband,  ''  Now,  Mac,  didn't  I  always 
tell  you  so  ?  If  she  could  get  a  fashionable  husband  for  Ghazkitte» 
I  knew  my  sister  would  put  the  doctor's  son  to  the  door !  "  That 
the  poor  child  would  suffer  considerably,  her  aunt  was  assared. 
Indeed,  before  her  own  union  with  Mac,  Emily  had  undergone  heart- 
breakings  and  pangs  of  separation  on  her  own  account.  The  poor 
child  would  want  comfort  and  companionship.  She  would  go  to  fetch 
her  niece.  And  though  the  major  said,  "  My  dear,  yon  want  to  go 
to  Paris,  and  buy  a  new  bonnet,"  Mrs.  MaeWhirter  spoined  ii» 
insinuation,  and  came  to  Paris  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty. 

So  Baynes  poured  out  his  history  of  wrongs  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  marvelled  to  hear  a  man,  ordinarily  chary  of  words  and 
cool  of  demeanour,  so  angry  and  so  voluble.  If  he  had  done  a  had 
action,  at  least,  after  doing  it,  Baynes  had  the  grace  to  be  voy 
much  out  of  humour.  If  I  ever,  for  my  part,  do  anything  wrong  in 
my  fiimily,  or  to  them,  I  accompany  that  action  with  a  fiuions  xage 
and  blustering  passion.  I  won't  have  wife  or  children  question  it. 
No  querulous  Nathan  of  a  family  friend  (or  an  incomnuniioas  em- 
science,  may  be)  shall  come  and  lecture  me  about  my  ill-doings.  No 
— no.  Out  of  the  house  with  him !  Away,  you  preaching  bngbeary 
don't  try  to  frighten  me !  Baynes,  I  suspect,  to  browbeat,  bally, 
and  outtalk  the  Nathan  pleading  in  his  heart — ^Baynes  will  onthai^ 
that  prating  monitor,  and  thrust  that  inconvenient  preacher  out  of 
sight,  out  of  hearing,  drive  him  with  angry  words  from  our  gate. 
Ah !  in  vain  we  expel  him  ;  and  bid  John  say,  not  at  home !  These 
he  is  when  we  wake,  sitting  at  our  bed-foot.  We  throw  him  over- 
board for  daring  to  put  an  oar  in  our  boat.  Whose  ghastly  head  is 
that  looking  up  from  the  water  and  swimming  alongside  of  os,  iwf 
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■  80  swiftlj  ?  Fire  at  him.  Brain  him  with  an  oar,  one  of 
.  poll  on !  Flash  goes  the  pistol.  Sorely  that  oar  has  stoTe 
ikall  in  f  See  !  there  comes  the  awM  companion  popping 
of  water  again,  and  crying,  ''  Rememher,  remember,  I  am 
im  here  I  *'  Baynes  had  thought  to  holly  away  one  monitor 
ireat  of  a  pistol,  and  here  was  another  swimming  alongside 
>at.  And  woold  yoo  have  it  otherwise,  my  dear  reader,  for 
me  ?  That  yoo  and  I  shall  commit  sins,  in  this,  and 
years,  is  certain ;  hot  I  hope — I  hope  they  won*t  he  past 
nr.  Here  is  Baynes,  having  jost  dene  a  had  action,  in  a 
[y  wicked,  mnrdcroos,  and  dissatisfied  state  of  mind.  His 
bleeding  temper  is  one  raw ;  his  whole  sool  one  rage,  and 
ad  fever.  Charles  Baynes,  thoo  old  sinner,  I  pray  that 
naj  torn  thee  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  I  will  kneel  down 
ide,  scatter  ashes  on  my  own  bald  pate,  and  we  will  qoayer 
avimu8  together. 

one  word,  the  young  man's  condoct  has  been  so  ootrageoos 
ipotable  that  I  can't,  Mac,  as  a  father  of  a  fsunily,  consent  to 
I  marrying.  Out  of  a  regard  for  her  happiness,  it  is  my  doty 
off  the  engagement,"  cries  the  general,  finishing  the  story. 
J  he  formally  released  yoo  from  that  trost  bosiness  ?  "  asked 
r. 

od  heavens,  Mac !  **  cries  the  general,  toming  very  red. 
low  I  am  as  innocent  of  all  wrong  towards  him  as  yoo  are ! " 

locent — only  yoo  did  not  look  to  yoor  trost " 

hink  ill  of  him,  sir.  I  think  he  is  a  wild,  reckless,  over- 
yoong  fellow,**  calls  oot  the  general,  very  qoickly,  *'  who 
lake  my  child  miserable ;  hot  I  don't  think  he  is  soch  a 
rd  as  to  come  down  on  a  retired  elderiy  man  with  a  poor 
a  nomeroos  family ;  a  man  who  has  bled  and  fooght  for  his 
I  in  the  Peninsola,  and  in  India,  as  the  Army  List  will  show 
George.  I  don't  think  Firmin  will  be  soch  a  scoondrel  as 
down  on  me,  I  say ;  and  I  most  say,  MaeWhirter,  I  think 
mhandsome  of  yoo  to  allode  to  it — most  onhandsome,  by 

ly,  yoo  are  going  to  break  off  yoor  bargain  with  him  ;  why 
b  keep  his  compact  with  yoo  ?  *'  asks  the  groff  nugor. 
oaose,"  shooted  the  general,  "  it  woold  be  a  sin  and  a 
tat  an  old  man  with  seven  children,  and  broken  health,  who 
ed  in  every  place — ^yes,  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  by 
—in  Canada — in  the  Peninsula,  and  at  New  Orleans; — 
he  has  been  deceived  and  hombogged  by  a  miserable 
1  of  a  doctor  into  signing  a  sham  paper,  by  George  I  shoold 
if  and  his  poor  children  and  wife  driven  to  beggary,  by 
I  yon   seem  to  recommend  yoong  Firmin  io  dA^  ^%iik 
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MacWIiirter ;  and  1*11  tell  yon  what,  Migor  MaeWhiiter,  I  taka  it 
dee*d  nnfricndlj  of  yon ;  and  I'll  tronble  yoa  not  to  pot  jonr  ov 
into  my  hoaty  and  meddle  with  my  affairs,  that's  all,  and  IH  Imov 
who's  at  the  bottom  of  it,  by  Joto  !  It's  the  grey  mare,  Mae— it*i 
your  better  half,  MacWhirter — it's  that  confounded,  mediifafr 
sneaking,  backbiting,  domineering " 

**  AVhat  next?"  roared  the  major.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!  Do  yoi 
think  I  don*t  know,  Ba}'nes,  who  has  pat  yon  on  doing  what  I  luTe 
no  hesitation  in  calling  a  most  sneaking  and  rascally  action — jes,  i 
rascally  action,  by  George !  I  am  not  going  to  mince  mattezs ! 
Don't  come  your  Major-General  or  yoar  Mrs.  Major-General  orer 
me  !  It's  Eliza  that  has  set  yon  on.  And  if  Tom  Bnnch  has  been 
telling  you  that  yon  have  been  breaking  from  your  word,  and  are 
acting  shabbily,  Tom  is  right ;  and  yon  may  get  somebody  else  to 
go  out  with  you,  General  Baynes,  for,  by  George,  I  won't !  " 

"  Have  you  come  all  the  way  from  Tours,  Mac,  in  order  to  insoli 
me  ?  "  asks  the  general. 

<<  I  came  to  do  you  a  friendly  turn  ;  to  take  charge' of  your  poor 
girl,  upon  whom  you  are  being  very  hard,  Baynes.  And  this  is  the 
reward  I  get !  Thank  you.  No  more  grog  !  What  I  hare  had  is 
rather  too  strong  for  me  already."  And  the  major  looks  down  witk 
an  expression  of  scorn  at  the  emptied  beaker,  the  idle  spoon  before  him. 

As  the  warriors  were  quarrelling  over  their  cups,  there  came  to 
them  a  noise  as  of  brawling  and  of  female  voices  without.  "  yiais, 
madame!  "  pleads  Madame  Smolensk,  in  her  grave  way.  **  Taisez- 
V0U8,  madame,  laissez  moi  tranquillc,  s'il  voits  phus  I "  exclaims  tLe 
well-known  voice  of  Mrs.  General  Baynes,  which  I  own  was  never 
very  pleasant  to  me,  either  in  anger  or  good-humour.  "  And  your 
Little, — who  tries  to  sleep  in  my  chamber !  "  again  pleads  the  mis- 
tress of  the  boarding-house.  **  Vous  n'avez  pas  droit  d'appeler 
Mademoiselle  Baynes- petite !  "  calls  out  the  general's  lady.  And 
Baynes,  who  was  fighting  and  quarrelling  himself  just  now,  trembled 
when  he  heard  her.  His  angry  face  assumed  an  alarmed  expres- 
sion. He  looked  for  means  of  escape.  He  appealed  for  protection 
to  MacWhirter,  whose  nose  he  had  been  ready  to  pull  anon. 
Samson  was  a  mighty  man,  but  he  was  a  fool  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman.  Hercules  was  a  brave  man  and  a  strong,  but  Omphale 
twisted  him  round  her  spindle.  Even  so  Baynes,  who  had  fought 
in  India,  Spain,  America,  trembled  before  the  partner  of  his  bed 
and  name. 

It  was  an  unlucky  afternoon.  Whilst  the  husbands  had  been 
quarrelling  in  the  dining-room  over  brandy-and-water,  the  wives,  the 
sisters,  had  been  fighting  over  their  tea  in  the  salon.  I  don't  knov 
what  the  other  boarders  were  about.  Philip  never  told  me.  Perhaps 
they  had  left  the  room  to  give  the  sisters  a  firee  opportomfy  for 
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embraces  and  confidential  commnnication.  Perhaps  there  were  no 
lady  boarders  left.  Howbeit,  Emily  and  Eliza  had  tea  ;  and  before 
that  refreshing  meal  was  concluded,  those  dear  women  were  fighting 
as  hard  as  their  husbands  in  the  adjacent  chamber. 

Eliza,  in  the  first  place,  was  very  angry  at  Emily's  coming  without 
invitation.  Emily,  on  her  part,  was  angry  with  Eliza  for  being 
angry.  *'I  am  sure,  Eliza,*'  said  the  spirited  and  injured  Mac- 
Whirter,  **  that  is  the  third  time  you  have  alluded  to  it  since  wo 
Lave  been  here.  Had  you  and  all  your  family  come  to  Tours,  Mac 
and  I  would  have  made  them  welcome — children  and  all ;  and  I  am 
sure  yours  make  trouble  enough  in  a  house/' 

'*  A  private  house  is  not  like  a  boarding-house,  Emily.  Hero 
Madjnio  makes  us  pay  frightfully  for  extnis,*'  remarks  Mrs.  Baynes. 

"  I  am  Sony  I  cume,  Eliza.  Lot  us  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
i-an't  (TO  away  to-night,"  says  the  other. 

**And  most  unkind  it  is  that  speech  to  make,  Emily.  Any 
more  tea  *?  " 

**  Most  unpleasant  to  havo  to  make  that  speech,  Eliza.  To 
travel  a  whole  day  and  night — and  I  never  able  to  sleep  in  a  dili- 
gence— to  hasten  to  my  lister  because  I  thought  she  was  in  trouble, 
because  I  thought  a  sister  might  comfort  her  ;  and  to  bo  received  as 
you — rt — as  yuu — oh,  oh,  oh — boh  I  How  stoopid  I  am!"  A 
handkerchief  dries  the  tears  :  a  smelling-bottle  restores  a  little  com- 
posure. **  When  vuu  came  to  us  at  ]>umduin,  with  two^o—- o 
childfL-n  in  the  whooping-cough,  I  am  sure  Mac  and  I  gave  you  a 
Vfzy  different  welcome." 

The  other  was  smitten  with  a  remorse.  She  remembered  her 
sister's  kindness  in  former  days.  **  I  did  unt  mean,  sister,  to  give 
voa  pain,"  she  said.  **  But  I  am  very  unhappy  myself,  Emily. 
My  child's  conduct  is  makiug  me  most  unhappy." 

"  And  very  good  reasuu  you  have  to  be  unhappy,  Eliza,  if  woman 
c  ver  had !  **  says  tho  other. 

"Oh,  indeed,  yes !  "  gasps  the  general's  lady. 

**  If  any  woman  ouglit  to  fed  reiiiurse,  Eliza  Baynos,  I  am  sure 
il's  you.  Sleepless  nights  !  What  was  mine  in  the  diligence,  com- 
piired  to  the  nights  you  must  have  ?  I  said  so  to  myself.  '  I  am 
Vk retched,'  I  said,  *  but  what  must  k/i''  be  ?  '  " 

*'  Of  course,  as  a  feeling  mother,  I  feel  thut  poor  Charlotte  Id 
unhappy,  my  dear." 

"But  what  makes  her  so.  my  dear?''  cries  Mrs.  MacWhirter, 
ivLo  presently  showi'il  that  she  was  mistress  of  the  whole  otintroversy. 
**  No  wonder  Churh)tte  is  unhappy,  dear  love  !  Can  a  girl  be  engaged 
to  a  young  man,  a  n)ost  iiitinsting  young  man,  a  clever,  accom* 
plished.  highly  educated  ynung  man " 

"  What  ?  "  cries  Mrs/Btt>ncs. 
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"  Haven* 1 1  jonr  letters  ?  I  Lave  them  all  in  my  desL  Tker 
are  in  that  hall  now.  Didn*t  jou  toll  me  so  over  and  OTer  agBin ; 
and  rave  ahont  him,  till  I  thought  yon  were  in  love  with  him  jonr- 
self  almost  ?  "  cries  Mrs.  Mac. 

''  A  most  indecent  observation ! "  cries  oat  Eliza  Baynes,  in  ber 
deep,  awful  voice.     *'  No  woman,  no  sister,  shall  say  that  to  me !  ** 

<*  Shall  I  go  and  get  the  letters  ?  It  used  to  be,  '  Dear  Fhi^ 
has  just  left  us.  Dear  Philip  has  been  more  than  a  son  to  me.  He 
is  our  preserver  ! '  Didn't  you  write  all  that  to  me  over  and  otci 
again  ?  And  because  you  have  found  a  richer  husband  for  Charlotte, 
you  are  goiug  to  turn  your  preserver  out  of  doors !  " 

'*  Emily  MacWhirter,  am  I  to  sit  here  and  be  accused  of  crimes, 
ujiinvited,  mind — uninvited,  mind,  by  my  sister  ?  Is  a  geneal 
officer's  lady  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  a  brevet-major's  wife? 
Though  you  are  my  senior  in  age,  Emily,  I  am  yours  in  rank.  Oot 
of  any  room  in  England,  but  this,  I  go  before  you !  And  if  joa 
have  come  uninviud  all  the  way  from  Tours  to  insult  me  in  my  om 
house " 

**  House,  indeed !  pretty  house  !  Ever}'body  else's  house  ii 
well  as  yours !  " 

'*  Such  as  it  is,  I  never  asked  you  to  come  into  it,  Emily !  '* 

**  Oh,  yes !   You  wish  me  to  go  out  in  the  night.   Mac  !  I  say ! " 

**  Emily  !  "  cries  the  generaless. 

**  Mac,  I  say  !  "  screams  the  majoress,  flinging  open  the  door  of 
the  salon,  '*  my  sister  wishes  me  to  go.     Do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  Au  iiom  de  Dieu,  madamc,  pensez  a  cette  pauvre  petite,  jw' 
souffre  a  cdte,"  cries  the  mistress  of  the  house,  pointing  to  her  own 
adjoining  chamber,  in  which,  we  have  said,  our  poor  little  Charbtt« 
was  lying. 

**  Nappletj  pas  MadamascUe  Bar/nes  petite,  siroplay .'"  booms  od 
Mrs.  Baynes's  contralto. 

**  MacWhirter,  I  say,  Major  MacWhirter  !  "  cries  Emily,  flinging 
open  the  door  of  the  dining-room  where  the  two  gentlemen  wen 
locking  their  own  heads  together.  ''  MacWhirter !  My  sister 
chooses  to  insult  me,  and  say  that  a  brevet-majors  wife- 
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**  By  George !  are  you  fighting  too  ?  "  asks  the  general. 

''  Baynes,  Emily  MacWhirter  has  insulted  me  ! "  cries  Mrs. 
Baynes. 

''  It  seems  to  have  been  a  settled  thing  beforehand,"  yells  the 
general.  ''  M^jor  MacWhirter  has  done  the  same  thing  by  me  !  Hd 
has  forgotten  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  am." 

<*  He  only  insults  you  because  he  thinks  you  are  his  relative,  snd 
must  bear  everything  from  him,"  says  the  general's  wife. 

"  By  George  I  I  will  not  bear  ever}thing  from  him,"  shouts  th« 
general. 
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The  two  gentlemen  and  their  two  wives  arc  sqaaLUing  in  the 
hall.  Madame  and  the  servants  are  peering  up  from  the  kitchen - 
regions.  I  daresay  the  boys  from  the  topmost  banisters  are  saying 
to  each  other,  *'  liow  between  Ma  and  aunt  Mac  !  "  I  daresay  scared 
little  Charlotte,  in  her  temporary  apartment,  is,  for  awhile,  almost 
forgetful  of  her  own  grief;  and  wondering  what  quarrel  is  agitating 
her  aunt  and  mother,  her  father  and  uncle  ?  Place  the  remaining 
male  and  female  boarders  about  in  the  corridors  and  on  the  landings, 
in  various  attitudes  expressive  of  interest,  of  satiric  commentary, 
tmth  at  being  disturbed  by  unseemly  domestic  quarrel ; — in  what 
postorc  you  will.  As  for  Mrs.  CoIoulI  Bunch,  she,  poor  thing,  does 
not  know  that  the  general  and  her  own  colonel  have  entered  on  a 
mortal  quarrel.  Sho  imagines  tho  dispute  is  only  between  Mrs. 
Baynes  and  her  sister  as  yet :  and  she  has  known  this  pair  quaiTol- 
ling  for  a  score  of  years  p^ist.  **  To uj ours  conime  9a,  fighting  vous 
saviZ,  et  puis  make  it  up  again.  Qui,"  she  explains  to  a  French 
friend  on  the  landing. 

In  tho  very  midst  of  this  storm  Colonel  Bunch  returns,  his  friend 
and  secuud,  Dr.  Martin,  on  his  arm.  He  does  not  know  that  two 
battles  have  been  fought  since  his  own  combat.  His,  wo  will  say, 
was  Ligny.  Then  camo  Quatrv-Bras,  in  which  Baynes  and  Mac- 
IVliirtor  were  engaged.  Then  came  the  general  action  uf  Waterloo. 
And  here  enters  Colonel  Bunch,  quite  uucunsciuus  of  the  great 
engage  incuts  which  have  taken  place  since  his  temporary  retreat 
in  search  of  reinforcements. 

••  How  are  you,  MacWhirter  ?  "  cries  the  colonel  of  tho  purple 
whiskers.  ''  Mv  friend,  Dr.  Martin !  *'  And  ns  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  general,  his  eyes  almost  start  uut  of  his  head,  us  if  they  would 
shoot  themselves  into  tho  breast  of  that  olUcer. 

**  My  dear,  hush  !  Phnily  MacWhirter,  had  we  not  better  defer 
this  most  painful  dispute  ?  The  whole  house  is  li>touiug  to  us  !  *' 
whispers  tho  general,  in  a  rapid  low  voice.  '*])oetor — Colonel 
Bunch — Major  MacWhirter,  had  we  not  better  go  into  the  dining- 
worn?" 

The  general  and  the  doctor  go  first,  Major  ^lacWhirter  and 
Cuionel  Bunch  pause  at  tho  door.  Says  Bunch  to  .^lacWliirter : 
"  Major,  you  act  as  the  general's  friend  in  this  aflair  ?  lis  mt»st 
awknard,  but,  by  George !  Baynes  has  said  thin;,'s  to  ma  that  I 
Won't  bear,  were  he  my  own  llesh  and  bl«)od,  by  Geor^'e  I  And  1 
know  him  a  deuced  deal  too  well  to  think  he  will  evtr  ajKilo^i/e  I  " 

"  He  has  said  things  to  mk,  Bunch,  that  I  won't  bear  from  fifty 
brother- in- hi ws,  by  George  !  "  growls  MacWhirter. 

•'  What?     Don't  you  bring  me  any  message  from  liiiii  *.»'* 

••  I  tell  you,  Tom  Bunch,  1  want  lo  seiul  a  nu  >saj;e  tu  him. 
Invito  me  to  his  house  and  insult  me  uud  Emily  when  we  como  I 
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By  George,  it  makes  my  blood  boil!  Insult  ns  after  tnTdfii^ 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  confounded  diligence,  and  say  ve'n  not 
invited !     He  and  his  little  catamaran." 

"  Hush  !  "  interposed  Bunch. 

''  I  say  catamaran,  sir,  don*t  tell  me  !  They  came  and  sbjei 
with  us  four  months  at  Dumdum — the  children  ill  with  the  pip,  <r 
some  confounded  thing — went  to  Europe,  and  left  me  to  payi^ 
doctor*s  bill ;  and  now,  by *' 

Was  the  major  going  to  invoke  George,  the  Cappadodtt 
champion,  or  Olympian  Jove  ?  At  this  moment  a  door,  by  mtiA 
they  stood,  opens.  You  may  remember  there  were  three  doon,  afl 
on  that  landing ;  if  you  doubt  me,  go  and  see  the  house  (ATurae  de 
Marli,  Champs  Elysees,  Paris).  A  third  door  opens,  and  a  yoang 
lady  comes  out,  looking  very  pale  and  sad,  and  her  hair  huigiig 
over  her  shoulders ; — her  hair,  which  hung  in  rich  clusters  genenOfi 
but  I  suppose  tears  have  put  it  all  out  of  curl. 

'*  Is  it  you,  uncle  Mac  ?  I  thought  I  knew  yonr  Toice,  and  I 
heard  aunt  Emily's,"  says  the  little  person. 

<<  Yes,  it  is  I,  Charley,"  says  uncle  Mae.  And  he  lools 
into  the  round  face,  which  looks  so  wild  and  is  so  full  of  grief  an- 
utt^rablo  that  uncle  Mac  is  quite  melted,  and  takes  the  child  to  his 
arms,  and  says,  **  What  is  it,  my  dear?"  And  he  quite  foigeti 
that  he  proposes  to  blow  her  father's  brains  out  in  the  moniiig* 
**  How  hot  your  little  hands  are  !  " 

"  Uncle,  uncle  !  "  she  says,  in  a  swift  febrile  whisper,  "  ytm'ia 
come  to  take  me  away,  I  know.  I  heard  you  and  papa,  I  heiri 
mamma  and  aunt  Emily  speaking  quite  loud  !  But  if  I  go— rU— 
I'll  never  love  any  but  him  !  " 

"  But  whom,  dear  ?  " 

"  But  Philip,  uncle." 

"  By  George  I  Char,  no  more  you  shall !  "  said  the  major.  And 
herewith  the  poor  child,  who  had  been  sitting  up  on  her  bed  whilst 
this  quarreUing  of  sisters — whilst  this  brawling  of  majors,  generals, 
colonels, — whilst  this  coming  of  hackney-coaches, — whilst  this 
arrival  and  departure  of  visitors  on  horseback, — ^had  been  taking 
place,  gave  a  fine  hysterical  scream,  and  fell  into  her  nncle*8  anns 
laughing  and  crying  wildly. 

This  outer}',  of  course,  brought  the  gentlemen  from  their  a^jaccn^ 
room,  and  the  ladies  from  theirs. 

"What  are  you  making  a  fool  of  yourself  about?"  growls 
Mrs.  Ba}Ties,  in  her  deepest  bark. 

"By  George,  Eliza,  you  are  too  bad ! "  says  the  general  qaite 
white. 

"  Eliza,  you  are  a  brute  !  "  cries  Mrs.  MacWhirter, 

"  So  SHE  IS ! "   shrieks  Mrs.    Bunch  from  the  landing-pUce 
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rerhead,  where  other  kdj  hoarders  were  assemhled  looking  down 
a  this  awful  familj  hattle. 

Eliza  Baynes  knew  she  had  gone  too  far.  Poor  Charley  was 
*juee  conscions  hj  this  time,  and  wildly  screaming,  <*  Never,  never !  " 
•  .  When,  as  I  live,  who  should  hurst,  into  the  premises  hut  a 
Ning  man  with  &ir  hair,  with  flaming  whiskers,  with  flaming  eyes, 
ho  ealls  oat,  «  What  is  it  ?     I  am  here,  Charlotte,  Charlotte !  " 

Who  is  that  yonng  man  ?  We  had  a  glimpse  of  him,  prowling 
iKmt  the  Champs  £lys<Ses  just  now,  and  dodging  hehind  a  tree 
ben  Colonel  Bonch  went  out  in  search  of  his  second.  Then  the 
mng  man  saw  the  MacWhirter  hackney-coach  approach  the  house. 
hen  he  waited  and  waited,  looking  to  that  npper  window  hehind 
hieh  we  know  his  heloved  was  not  reposing.  Then  he  heheld 
oaeh  and  Doctor  Martin  arrive.  Then  he  passed  through  the 
ieket  into  the  garden,  and  heard  Mrs.  Mac  and  Mrs.  Baynes 
^ting.  Then  there  came  from  the  passage— where,  yon  sec,  this 
ittle  was  going  on — that  ringing,  dreadful  langh  and  scream  of 
oor  Charlotte  :  and  PhiJip  Firmin  hurst  like  a  homh-shell  into  the 
idst  of  the  hall  where  the  hattle  was  raging,  and  of  the  family 
lela  who  were  fighting  and  screaming. 

Here  is  a  picture,  I  protest.  We  have — first,  the  hoarders  on 
la  first  landing,  whither,  too,  the  Baynes  children  have  crept  in 
leir  night-gowns.  Secondly,  we  have  Auguste,  Fran^oisc,  the 
lok,  and  the  assistant  coming  up  from  the  hasement.  And,  third, 
B  have  Colonel  Bunch,  Doctor  Martin,  M%jor  MacWhirter,  with 
haiiotta  in  his  arms;  madame.  General  B.,  Mrs.  Mac,  Mrs. 
eneiml  B.,  all  in  the  passage,  when  our  friend  the  homhshell  hursts 
I  amongst  them.  , 

**  What  is  it  ?  Charlotte,  I  am  here ! "  cries  Philip,  with  his 
'mi  voice  ;  at  hearing  which,  little  Char  gives  one  final  scream,  and, 
<  the  next  moment,  she  has  fainted  quite  dead — hut  this  time  she  is 
I  Philip's  shoulder. 

"  You  hrute,  how  dare  you  do  this  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Baynes,  glaring 
,  the  young  man. 

**  It  is  f^u  who  have  done  it,  Eliza  !  *'  says  aunt  Emily. 

**  And  so  she  has,  Mrs.  MacWhirter !  *'  calls  out  Mrs.  Colonel 
ouch,  from  the  landing  ahove. 

And  Charles  Baynes  felt  he  had  acted  like  a  traitor,  and  hung 
nrn  his  head.  He  had  encouraged  his  daughter  to  give  her  heart 
raj,  and  bhe  had  oheyed  him.  When  he  saw  Philip  I  think  he  was 
ad :  so  was  the  major,  though  Firmin,  to  he  sure,  pushed  him  quite 
nighlj  up  against  the  wall. 

**  Is  this  vulgar  scandal  to  go  on  in  the  passage  hefore  the  whole 
rase  ?  "  gasped  Mrs.  Baynes. 

«•  Bunch  brought  me  here  to  prescrihe  for  this  young  bdy,'*  says 
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little  Doctor  Martin,  in  a  very  courtly  way.  "  l^fadama,  niU  jot  get 
a  little  sal  volatile  from  Anjubeau's  in  the  Faabonig;  and  kl  bff  W 
kept  very  quiet !  " 

''  Come,  Monsieur  Philippe.  It  is  enough  like  ihat»'*  criei 
madame,  who  can't  repress  a  smile.  ''  (Jorne  to  your  chamber,  deir 
litUe !  " 

**  Madame  !  "  cries  Mrs.  Baynes,  "  une  mere " 

Madame  shrugs  her  shoulders.  '*  Une  mere,  tme  beUe  mere,  ii< 
foi  / "  she  says.     "  Come,  mademoiselle !  '* 

There  were  only  very  few  people  in  the  boarding-house :  if  they 
knew,  if  they  saw,  what  happened,  how  can  we  help  ouraelTest 
But  that  they  had  all  been  sitting  over  a  powder  magazine,  whiek 
might  have  blown  up  and  destroyed  one,  two,  three,  five  people,  evet 
Philip  did  not  know,  until  afterwards,  when,  laughing,  Miyor  llae- 
Whirter  told  him  how  that  meek  but  most  savage  Baynes  had  first 
challenged  Bunch,  had  then  challenged  his  brother-in-law,  and  how 
all  sorts  of  battle,  murder,  sudden  death  might  have  ensued  had  the 
quarrel  not  come  to  an  end. 

Were  your  humble  servant  anxious  to  harrow  his  reader's  feelingi, 
or  display  his  own  graphical  powers,  you  understand  that  I  never 
would  have  allowed  those  two  gallant  officers  to  quarrel  and  threaten 
each  other^s  very  noses,  without  having  the  insult  wiped  out  in  blood. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  hard  by  the  Avenue  de  M^rli,  with  plenty 
of  cool  fighting  ground.  The  octroi  officers  never  stop  gentlemen 
going  out  at  the  neighbouring  barrier  upon  duelling  business,  or 
prevent  the  return  of  the  slain  victim  in  the  hackney-coach  when 
the  dreadful  combat  is  over.  From  my  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Baynes*! 
character,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  would  have  a- 
couraged  her  husband  to  fight ;  and,  the  general  down,  would  have 
put  pistols  into  the  hands  of  her  boys,  and  bidden  them  cany  on  the 
vendetta ;  but  as  I  do  not,  for  my  part,  love  to  see  brethren  at  war, 
or  Moses  and  Aaron  tugging  white  handfuls  out  of  each  other's 
beards,  I  am  glad  there  is  going  to  be  no  fight  between  the  vetoans, 
and  that  cither's  stout  old  breast  is  secure  from  the  fratricidal  bullet 

Major  MacWhirter  forgot  all  about  bullets  and  battles  when  poor 
little  Charlotte  kissed  him,  and  was  not  in  the  least  jealous  when  he 
saw  the  little  maiden  clinging  on  Philip*s  arm.  He  was  melted  tt 
the  sight  of  that  grief  and  innocence,  when  Mrs.  Baynes  still  eon- 
tinned  to  bark  out  her  private  rage  and  said :  "If  the  general  won't 
protect  mo  from  insult,  I  think  I  had  better  go.*' 

"  By  Jove,  I  think  you  had !  '*  exclaimed  MacWhirter,  to  which 
remark  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  and  Colonel  Bunch  gleamed  an 
approval. 

"  AUons,  Monsieur  Philippe.  Enough  like  that — let  me  take 
her  to  bed  again,**  madame  resumed.     '*  Come,  dear  miss  ?  " 
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What  a  pity  that  tho  bedroom  was  bat  a  yard  from  wliero  thej 
lood  !  Philip  felt  strong  enough  to  carry  his  little  Charlotte  to  the 
Naileries.  The  thick  brown  locks,  which  had  fallen  over  his 
honldcrs,  are  lifted  away.  The  little  woonded  heart  that  had  lain 
gainst  bis  own,  parts  from  him  with  a  reviving  throb.  Madame 
ud  her  mother  cany  away  little  Charlotte.  Tho  door  of  the 
icighbouring  chamber  closes  on  her.  Tho  sad  little  vision  has  dis- 
ppeorod.  The  men,  quarrelling  anon  in  tho  passage,  stand  there 
dent. 

*'  I  heard  her  voice  outside/*  said  Philip,  after  a  little  pause 
with  love,  with  grief,  with  excitement,  I  suppose  his  head  was 
a  ft  whirl).  *'  I  heard  her  voice  outside,  and  I  couldn't  help 
oming  in." 

**  By  George,  I  should  think  not,  young  fellow  I  "  says  Major 
IftcWhirtcr,  stoutly  shaking  the  young  man  by  the  hand. 

**  Hush,  hush !  "  whispers  tho  doctor ;  **  she  must  be  kept  quite 
foiet.  She  has  had  quite  excitement  enough  for  to-night.  There 
BQst  be  no  more  scenes,  my  young  fellow.*' 

And  Philip  says,  when  in  this  his  agony  of  grief  and  doubt  he 
ovuid  a  friendly  hand  put  out  to  him,  he  himself  was  so  exceediugly 
HOT ed  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  out  of  the  company  of  the  old 
sen,  into  the  night,  where  the  rain  was  pouring — the  gentle  rain. 

While  Philip,  without  Madame  Smolensk's  premises,  is  saying 
OS  tenderest  prayers,  offering  up  his  tears,  heart-throbs,  and  most 
•nionato  vows  of  love  for  little  Charlotte's  benefit,  the  warriors 
jsembled  within  once  more  retreat  to  a  colloquy  in  the  salle  a 
umger;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  rainy  state  of  the  night,  the 
Momahed  Auguste  has  to  bring  a  third  supply  of  hot- water  for  tho 
\mr  gentlemen  attending  tho  congress.  The  colonel,  the  mi^or, 
he  doctor,  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  the  table,  defended,  as  it 
rere,  by  a  line  of  armed  tumblers,  flanked  by  a  strong  brandy-bottle 
Old  ft  stoat  earth- work  from  an  embrasure  in  which  scalding  water 
loold  be  discharged.  Behind  these  fortifications  the  veterans  awaited 
beir  enemy,  who,  after  marching  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  while, 
akes  position  finally  in  their  front  and  prepares  to  attack.  Tho 
penend  remounts  his  cheval  de  hutaiUe,  but  cannot  bring  tho  animal 
o  charge  as  fiercely  as  before.  Charlotte's  white  apparition  has 
tome  amongst  them,  and  flung  her  fair  arms  between  the  men  of 
nur.  In  vain  Baynes  tries  to  get  up  a  bluster,  and  to  enforce  his 
lassion  with  by  Georges,  by  Joves,  and  words  naughtier  still.  That 
leak,  meek,  quiet,  henpecked,  but  most  bloodthirsty  old  gsaeral, 
bond  himself  forming  his  own  minority,  and  against  him  his  old 
•cmnide  Banch,  whom  he  had  insulted  and  nose-pulled ;  his  brother- 
mAxw  MacWhirter,  whom  he  had  nose-pulled  and  insulted ;  and  tho 
betor,  who  had  been  called  in  as  tho  friend  of  the  former.    Aj  they 
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faced  him,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  each  of  those  three  aeq[iured  frnk 
courage  from  his  neighbour.  Each,  taking  his  aim  delibentely, 
poured  his  fire  into  Baynes.  To  yield  to  such  odds,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  so  distasteful  to  the  veteran,  as  to  have  to  gire  up  Us 
sword  to  any  single  adversary.  Before  he  would  own  himself  in  thi 
wrong  to  any  individual,  he  would  eat  that  individual's  ears  and 
nose :  but  to  be  surrounded  by  three  enemies,  and  strike  your  fltg 
before  such  odds,  was  no  disgrace ;  and  Baynes  could  take  the 
circumbendibus  way  of  apology  to  which  some  proud  spirits  irill 
submit.  Thus  he  could  say  to  the  doctor,  ''  Well,  doctor,  perhaps  I 
was  hasty  in  accusing  Bunch  of  employing  bad  language  to  me.  A 
bystander  can  see  these  things  sometimes  when  a  principal  is  too 
angry ;  and  as  yon  go  against  me — ^well — there,  then,  I  ask  Bunch's 
pardon."  That  business  over,  the  MacWhirter  reconciliation  vis 
very  speedily  brought  about.  Fact  was,  was  in  a  confounded  ill- 
temper — very  much  disturbed  by  events  of  the  day — didn't  mean 
anything  but  this,  that,  and  so  forth.  If  this  old  chief  had  to  eat 
humble  pie,  his  brave  adversaries  were  anxious  that  he  should  gobUa 
up  his  portion  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  turned  away  their  honest 
old  beards  as  he  swallowed  it.  One  of  the  party  told  his  wife  of  the 
quarrel  which  had  arisen,  but  Baynes  never  did.  '*  I  declare,  sir," 
Philip  used  to  say,  *'  had  she  known  anything  about  the  quarrel  that 
night,  Mrs.  Bajmes  would  have  made  her  husband  turn  oat  of  bed  at 
midnight,  and  challenge  his  old  friends  over  again !  '*  But  then 
there  was  no  love  between  Philip  and  Mrs.  Baynes,  and  in  those 
whom  ho  hates  ho  is  accustomed  to  see  little  good. 

Thus,  any  gentle  reader  who  expected  to  be  treated  to  an  account 
of  the  breakage  of  the  sixth  commandment  will  close  this  chapter 
disappointed.  Those  stout  old  rusty  swords  which  were  fetched  off 
their  hooks  by  the  warriors,  their  owners,  were  returned  undrawn  to 
their  flannel  cases.  Hands  were  shaken  after  a  fashion — at  least  no 
blood  was  shed.  But,  though  the  words  spoken  between  the  old 
boys  were  civil  enough,  Bunch,  Baynes,  and  the  doctor  could  not 
alter  their  opinion  that  Philip  had  been  hardly  used,  and  that  the 
benefactor  of  his  family  merited  a  better  treatment  from  General 
Baynes. 

Meanwhile,  that  benefactor  strode  home  through  the  rain  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rapture.  The  rain  refreshed  him,  as  did  his  own 
tears.  The  dearest  little  maiden  had  sunk  for  a  moment  on  his 
heart,  and,  as  she  lay  there,  a  thrill  of  hope  vibrated  through  his 
whole  frame.  Her  father's  old  friends  had  held  out  a  hand  to  him, 
and  bid  him  not  despair.  Blow  wind,  fall  autumn  rains  !  In  the 
midnight,  under  the  gusty  trees,  amidst  which  the  lamps  of  the 
recerheres  are  tossing,  the  young  fellow  strides  back  to  his  lodgings. 
He  b  poor  and  unhappy,  but  he  has  Hope  along  with  him.    He  loob 
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it  a  certain  breast-button  of  his  old  coat  ere  he  takes  it  off  to  sleep. 
"Her  cheek  was  lying  there/'  he  thinks,  just  there."  My  poor 
little  Charlotte !  what  could  she  have  done  to  the  hreast-button  of 
the  old  coat  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

IN   WHICH   MBS.    HACWHIBTER   HAS   A   NEW  BONNET. 

Now  though  the  unhappy  Philip  slept  quite  soundly,  so  that  his  boots, 
those  tramp-worn  sentries,  remained  en  faction  at  his  door  until 
^ite  a  late  hour  next  morning ;  and  though  little  Charlotte,  after  a 
prayer  or  two,  sank  into  the  sweetest  and  most  refreshing  girlish 
slumber,  Charlotte's  father  and  mother  had  a  bad  night ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  maintain  that  they  did  not  deserve  a  good  one.  It  was 
Terj  well  for  Mrs.  Bayncs  to  declare  that  it  was  MacWhirtci's 
snoring  which  kept  them  awake  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac  being  lodged  in 
the  bedroom  over  their  relatives) — I  don't  say  a  snoring  neighbour 
18  pleasant — but  what  a  bedfellow  is  a  bad  conscience !  Under 
Mn.  Baynes's  night-cap  the  grim  eyes  lie  open  all  night ;  on  Bayncs's 
pillow  is  a  silent,  wakeful  head  that  hears  the  hours  toll.  A  plague 
upon  the  young  man  !  (thinks  the  female  Innmet  de  miit)  ;  how  dare 
he  come  in  and  disturb  ever}-thiDg  ?  How  pale  Charlotto  will  look 
to-morrow  when  Mrs.  Hcly  calls  with  her  son  !  ^Vhen  she  has  been 
crying  she  looks  hideous,  and  her  eyelids  and  nose  are  quite  red. 
She  may  fly  out,  and  say  something  wicked  and  absurd,  as  she  did 
to-day.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  that  insolent  young  man,  with  his 
carroty  beard,  and  vulgar  blncher  boots  !  If  my  b(>ys  were  grown 
op,  he  should  not  come  hectoring  about  the  house  as  he  does  ;  thnj 
would  soon  find  a  way  of  punishing  his  impudence !  Baulked  revenge 
and  a  hungry  disappointment,  I  think,  are  keeping  that  old  woman 
awake  ;  and,  if  she  hears  the  hours  tolling,  it  is  because  wicked 
thoughts  make  her  sleepless. 

Ab  for  Baynes.  I  believe  that  old  man  is  awake,  because  he  is 
awake  to  the  shabbiness  of  his  own  conduct.  His  conscience  has  got 
the  better  of  him,  which  he  has  been  trying  to  bully  out  of  doors. 
Do  what  he  will,  that  reflection  forces  itself  upon  him.  Mac,  Bunch, 
and  the  doctor  all  saw  the  tiling  at  once,  and  went  dead  against  him. 
He  wanted  to  break  his  word  to  a  young  fellow,  who,  wliatever  his 
&nlt8  might  be,  had  acted  most  nobly  and  generouHly  by  the  Baynes 
family.  Ho  might  have  been  ruined  but  for  Phih'p's  forbearance  ; 
and  showed  his  gratitude  by  breaking  his  promise  to  the  young 
fellow.  He  was  a  henpecked  man — that  was  the  fact.  He  allowed 
his  wife  to  govern  him:  that  little  old  plain,  cantankerous  womaa 
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asleep  yonder.  Asleep.  Was  she  ?  No.  He  knew  Bha  mal 
Both  were  lying  quite  still,  wide  awake,  pnrsouig  their  diaul 
thoughts.  Only  Charles  was  owning  that  he  was  a  siimer,  viubi 
Eliza,  his  wife,  in  a  rage  at  her  last  defeat,  was  meditating  how  At 
could  continue  and  still  win  her  hattle. 

Then  Baynes  reflects  how  persevering  his  wife  is ;  how,  all  thioii^ 
life,  she  had  come  hack  and  back  and  hack  to  her  point,  until  he  lui 
ended  by  an  almost  utter  subjugation.  He  will  resist  for  a  day :  she 
will  fight  for  a  year,  for  a  life.  If  once  she  hates  people,  the  senti- 
ment always  remains  with  her  fresh  and  lively.  Her  jealousy  nercf 
dies  ;  nor  her  desire  to  rule.  What  a  life  she  will  lead  poor  Chat- 
lotte  now  she  had  declared  against  Philip !  The  poor  child  will  be 
subject  to  a  dreadful  tyranny  :  the  father  knows  it.  As  aoon  as  ht 
leaves  the  house  on  his  dally  walks,  the  girFs  torture  will  begin. 
Baynes  knows  how  his  wife  can  torture  a  woman.  As  she  grotnf 
out  a  hollow  cough  from  her  bed  in  the  midnight,  the  guilty  man  lies 
quite  mum  under  his  own  counterpane.  If  she  fancies  him  awake,  it 
will  be  /{{>  turn  to  receive  the  torture.  Ah,  Othello,  mon  ami.'  irim 
you  look  round  at  married  life,  and  know  what  yon  know,  don*t  yot 
wonder  that  the  bolster  is  not  used  a  great  deal  more  freely  on  boUi 
sides  ?  Horrible  cynicism !  Yes — I  know.  These  piopositioBi 
served  raw  are  savage,  and  shock  your  sensibility ;  cooked  with  t 
little  piquant  sauce,  they  are  welcome  at  quite  polite  tables. 

**  Poor  child !  Yes,  by  George  !  What  a  life  her  mother  will 
lead  her !  "  thinks  the  general,  rolling  uneasy  on  the  midni^ 
pillow.  '*  No  rest  for  her,  day  or  night,  until  she  marries  the  man  of 
her  mother*s  choosing.  And  she  has  a  delicate  chest — Martin  sm 
she  has  ;  and  she  wants  coaxing  and  soothing,  and  pretty  coaxing  she 
will  have  from  mamma !  "  Then,  I  daresay,  the  past  rises  ap  in 
that  wakeful  old  man's  uncomfortable  memory.  His  little  Charlotte 
is  a  child  again,  laughing  on  his  knee,  and  playing  with  his  aoeoutre- 
ments  as  he  comes  home  from  parade.  He  remembers  the  iefer 
which  she  had,  when  she  would  take  medicine  from  no  other  hand; 
and  how,  though  silent  with  her  mother,  with  him  sho  would  new 
tire  of  prattling,  prattling.  Guilt-stricken  old  man !  are  those  tetis 
trickling  down  thy  old  nose  ?  It  is  midnight.  We  cannot  see. 
When  you  brought  her  to  the  river,  and  parted  with  her  to  send  her 
to  Europe,  how  the  little  maid  clung  to  yon,  and  cried,  "Papt, 
papa !  *'  Staggering  up  the  steps  of  the  ghiant,  how  you  wept  yonr- 
self — yes,  wept  tears  of  passionate,  tender  grief  at  parting  with  the 
darling  of  your  soul.  And  now,  deliberately,  and  for  the  sake  d 
money,  you  stab  her  to  the  heart,  and  break  your  plighted  honour  to 
your  child.  "  And  it  is  yonder  cruel,  shrivelled,  bilious,  plain  oUL 
woman  who  makes  me  do  all  this,  and  trample  on  my  dailing.  and 
torture  her !  "  he  thinks.     In  Zoffany's  famous  picture  of  Ganiek 
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in  an  attitude  Liileonsly  contorted  aud  constrained,  while  Lady  Mac 

in  firm  and  easy.     Was  this  the  actor's  art,  or  the  poet's  device  ? 

Baynes  is  wretched,  then.     Ho  is  wning  with  remorse,  and  shame, 

and  pity.     Well,  I  am  glad  of  it.     Old  man,  old  man !  how  darest 

thou  to  caaso  that  child's  tender  little  bosom  to  bleed?     How  billons 

he  looks  Uie  next  morning  !     I  declare  as  yellow  as  his  grim  old  wife. 

When  ^frs.  General  B.  hears  the  children  their  lessons,  how  she  will 

scold  them !     It  is  my  belief  she  will  bark  through  the  morning 

chapter,  and  Fcarce  understand   a  word  of  its  meaning.     As  for 

Charlotte,  when  she  appears  with  red  eyes,  and  ever  so  little  colour  in 

her  round  cheek,  tiiereisthat  in  her  look  and  demeanour  which  warns 

her  mother  to  refrain  from  too  familiar  abuse  or  scolding.     The  girl 

is  in  rebellion.     All  dav  Char  was  in  a  feverish  state,  her  eves  flashing; 

war.     There  was  a  song  which  Philip  loved  in  tliose  days  :  the  song 

of  Bath.     Char  sate  down  to  the  piano,  and  sang  it  with  a  strange 

energy.     "  Thv  people  shall  bo  my  people  *' — she  sang  with  all  her 

heart — ''  and  thy  God  my  God  !  "'   The  slave  had  risen.     The  littlo 

heart  was  in  arms  and  mutiny.   The  mother  was  scared  by  her  defiance. 

As  for  the  guilty  old  father :  pursued  by  the  fiend  remorse,  ho 

fled  early  from  his  house,  and  read  all  the  papers  at  Galignani'.s 

without  comprehending  them.     Madly  regardless  of  expense,  he  then 

plnnged  into  one  of  those  luxurious  restaurants  in  the  Palais  Royal, 

where  you  get  soup,  three  dishes,  a  sweet,  and  a  pint  of  delicious 

wine  for  two  frongs,  by  George  !    But  all  the  luxuries  there  presented 

to  him  could  not  drive  away  care,  or  create  appetite.     Then  tlie  poor 

old  wretch  wont  olT,  and  saw  a  ballet  at  the  Grand  Opera.     In  vain. 

The  pink  nymphs  had  not  the  slightest  fascination  for  him.     Ho 

hardly  was  aware  of  their  ogles,  bounds,  and  capers.     He  saw  a  little 

maid  with  round,  sad  eyes  ; — his  Iphigonia  whom  he  was  stabbing. 

Ho  look  more  brandy-and -water   at  cafes  on  his  way  home.      In 

Tain,  in  vain,  I   tell  you !     The  old  wife  was  sitting  up  for  him, 

scared  at  the  unusual  absence  of  her  lord.   She  dared  not  remonstrate 

with  him  when  he  returned.     His  face  was  pale.     His  eyes  were 

fierce  and  bloodshot.    When  the  general  had  a  particular  look,  Kliza 

BtyncB  cowered  in    silence.     Mac,  the  two  sisters,   and,  I  think. 

Colonel  Bonch  (but  on  this  point  my  informant,  Philip,  cannot  bo 

sore)  were  haying  a  dreary  rubber  when  the  general  came  in.    Mrs.  B. 

knew  by  the  general's  face  that  ho  hod  been  having  recourse  to 

alcoholic  stimulus.     But  she  dared  not  speak.     A  tiger  in  a  jungle 

was  not  more  savage  than  Baynes  sometimes.     <*  Where's  Char  ?  *' 

he  asked  in  his  dreadful,  his  Bluebeard  voice.     "  Char  was  gone  to 

bed/*  said  mamma,  sorting  her  tramps.     '*  Hm  !  Aagoost,  Odevoe, 

Osho  I "     Did  Eliza  Baynes  interfere,  though  sho  knew  ho  had 

had   enough  ?     As  soon  interfero  with  a  tiger,  and  tell,  him   he 
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had  eaten  enough  scpoj.     After  Lady  Macbeth  had  induced  Mie  to 
go  through  that  business  with  Duncan,  depend  upon  it  she  ms  tot 
deferential  and  respectful  to  her  general.      No   groans,  pnjczs, 
remorses  could  avail  to  bring  his  late  majesty  back  to  life  again.  As 
for  you,  old  man,  though  your  deed  is  done,  it  is  not  past  recalling. 
Though   you  have  withdrawn  from  your  word  on  a  sordid  moner 
pretext ;  made  two  hearts  miserable  ;  stabbed  cruelly  that  one  wbicli 
you  love  best  in  the  world ;  acted  with  wicked  ingratitude  towards  i 
young  man,  who  has  been  nobly  forgiving  towards  yon  and  youis; 
and  are  suffering  with  rage  and  remorse,  as  you  own  your  crime  to 
yourself; — ^your  deed  is  not  past  recalling  as  yet.     Yon  may  soothe 
that  anguish,  and  dry  those  tears*     It  is  but  an  act  of  resolution  on 
your  part,  and  a  firm  resumption  of  your  marital  authority,    lbs. 
Baynes,  after  her  crime,  is  quite  humble  and  gentle.     She  has  half 
murdered  her  child,  and  stretched  Philip  on  an  infernal  rack  of 
torture ;  but  she  is  quite  civil  to  everybody  at  madame*s  house.   Not 
one  word  does  she  say  respecting  Mrs.  Colonel  Bunch's  outbreak  of 
the  night  before.    She  talks  to  sister  Emily  about  Paris,  the  fashions, 
and  £mily*s  walks  on  the  Boulevard  and  the  Palais  Royal  with  her 
major.     She  bestows  ghastly  smiles  upon  sundry  lodgers  at  taUe. 
She  thanks  Augoost  when  he  serves  her  at  dinner,  and  says,  "  Ak^ 
madame,  que  le  hoof  cH  bong  attjourdhui,  rien  que  jaime  comwt  U 
potofouy     Oh,  you  old  hypocrite !     But  you  know  I,  for  my  part 
always  disliked  the  woman,  and  said  her  good  humour  was  moR 
detestable  than  her  anger.     You  hvpocrite  t  I  say  again ;  ay,  and 
avow  that  there  were  other  hypocrites  at  the  table,  as  yon  shaD 
presently  hoar. 

When  Baynes  got  an  opportunity  of  speaking  unobserved,  as  he 
thought,  to  madame,  you  may  be  sure  the  guilty  wretch  asked  her 
how  his  little  Charlotte  was.  Mrs.  Baynes  trumped  her  partner*8 
best  heart  at  that  moment,  but  pretended  to  observe  or  overhear 
nothing.  **  She  goes  better — she  sleeps,"  madame  said.  "  Mr.  the 
Doctor  Martin  has  commanded  her  a  calming  potion.*'  And  what 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  somebody  had  taken  a  little  letter  from 
Charlotte,  and  actually  had  given  fifteen  sous  to  a  Savoyard  youth 
to  convey  that  letter  to  somebody  else  ?  What  if  I 'were  to  tell  yon 
that  the  party  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  straightway  wrota 
an  answer — directed  to  Madame  de  Smolensk,  of  course  ?  I  know  it 
was  very  wrong;  but  I  suspect  Philip's  prescription  did  quite  as  much 
good  as  Dr.  Martin's,  and  don*t  intend  to  be  veiy  angry  with  madame 
for  consulting  the  unlicensed  practitioner.  Don't  preach  to  me, 
madam,  about  morality,  and  dangerous  examples  set  to  young  people. 
Even  at  your  present  mature  age,  and  with  your  dear  daughters 
around  you,  if  your  ladyship  goes  to  hear  the  Barber  of  Seville,  on 
which  side  are  your  sympathies — on  Dr.  Bartolo's,  or  Miss  Rosina's? 
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Although,  then,  Mrs.  Baynes  was  most  respecifol  to  her  husband, 
and  by  many  grim  blandishments,  hamble  appeals,  and  forced 
humiliations,  strove  to  conciliate  and  soothe  him,  the  general  turned 
a  dark,  lowering  face  upon  the  partner  of  his  existence :  her  dismal 
smiles  were  no  longer  pleasing  to  him  :  ho  returned  curt  **  Oh's !  " 
and  "  Ah*8  !  **  to  her  remarks.  When  Mrs.  Hely  and  her  son  and 
her  daughter  drove  up  in  their  family  coach  to  pay  yet  a  second  visit 
to  the  Baynes*  family,  the  general  flew  in  a  passion  and  cried,  '*  Bless 
my  soul,  Eliza,  you  can't  think  of  receiving  visitors,  with  our  poor 
child  sick  in  the  next  room  ?  It*s  inhuman !  "  The  scared  woman 
ventured  on  no  remonstrances.  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  did 
not  attempt  to  scold  the  younger  children.  She  took  apiece  of  work, 
and  sat  amongst  them,  furtively  weeping.  Their  artless  queries  and 
nnseasonable  laughter  stabbed  and  punished  the  matron.  You  sco 
people  do  wrong,  though  they  are  long  past  fifty  years  of  age.  It  is 
not  only  the  scholars,  but  the  usher,  and  the  head-master  himself, 
who  sometimes  deserve  a  chastisement.  I,  for  my  part,  hope  to 
remember  this  sweet  truth,  though  I  live  into  the  year  1900. 

To  those  other  ladies  boarding  at  madame*s  establishment,  to 
Mrs.  Mac  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Bunch,  though  they  had  declared  against 
him,  and  expressed  their  opinions  in  the  frankest  way  on  the  night  of 
the  battle  royal,  the  general  was  provokingly  polite  and  amiable. 
They  had  said,  but  twenty- four  hours  since,  that  the  general  was  a 
brute ;  and  Lord  Chestei^eld  could  not  have  been  more  polite  to  a 
lovely  young  duchess  than  was  Baynes  to  these  matrons  next  day. 
Yon  have  heard  how  Mrs.  Mac  had  a  strong  desire  to  possess  a  new 
Paris  bonnet,  ho  that  she  miglit  appear  with  proper  lustre  among 
the'  ladies  on  the  promenade  at  Tours  ?  Major  and  Mrs.  Mac  and 
Mrs.  Bunch  talked  of  going  to  the  Palais  Boyal  (where  MacWhirter 
said  he  had  remarkt  d  some  uncommonly  neat  things,  by  George  !  at 
the  comer  shop  uiuler  the  glass  gallon').  On  this,  Baynes  started  up, 
and  said  he  would  accompany  his  friends,  adding,  **  You  know,  Emily, 
I  promised  you  a  hut  ever  so  long  ago  !  '*  And  those  four  went  away 
together,  and  not  one  offer  did  Ba}'nes  make  to  his  wife  to  join  the 
party  ;  though  her  best  bonnet,  poor  thing,  was  a  dreadfully  old  per- 
Ibnnance,  with  moulting  feathers,  rumpled  ribbons,  tarnished  llowers, 
and  lace  bought  in  St.  Martin's  Alley  months  and  months  before. 
Emily,  to  be  sure,  said  to  her  sister,  '*  Eliza,  won't  tjou  be  of  the 
party  ?  AVe  can  take  the  omnibus  at  the  comer,  which  will  land  us 
at  the  very  gate."  But  as  Emily  gave  this  unlucky  invitation,  the 
generars  face  woro  an  expression  of  ill-will  so  savage  and  terrific, 
that  Eliza  Baynes  said,  **  No,  thank  you,  Emily ;  Charlotte  is  still 
nnwcll,  and  I — I  may  be  wanted  at  home.'*  And  the  party  went 
away  without  Mrs.  liaynes  ;  and  they  were  absent  I  don't  know  how 
long ;  and  Emily  MacWhirter  came  back  to  the  boarding- house  in  a 
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bonnet — the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw !  green  pique  TelTei,int]ia 
i-uche  full  of  rosebuds,  and  a  bird  of  paradise  perched  on  the  top, 
pecking  at  a  bunch  of  the  most  magnificent  grapes,  poppiefly  wn  of 
com,  barley,  &c.,  all  indicative  of  the  bonnteons  aaiumn  ocMW 
Mrs.  General  Baynes  had  to  see  her  sister  return  home  in  this  ele- 
gant bonnet ;  to  welcome  her ;  to  acquiesce  in  Emily's  remark  fbt 
the  general  had  done  the  genteel  thing ;  to  hear  how  the  party  hai 
further  been  to  Tortoni*s,  and  had  ices  ;  and  then  to  go  upfitairs  ti 
her  own  room,  and  look  at  her  own  battered,  blowsy,  old  ehapeait 
with  its  limp  streamers,  hanging  from  its  peg.    This  hamiliatiia,! 
say,  Eliza  Baynes  had  to  bear  in  silence,  without  wincing,  ind,  i 
possible,  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

In  consequence  of  circumstances  before  indicated,  Miss  Chsriotte 
was  pronounced  to  be  very  much  better  when  her  papa  retomed  £ran 
his  Palais  Hoyal  trip.  He  found  her  seated  on  madame*8  8q&,  ptk, 
but  with  tho  wonted  sweetness  in  her  smile.  He  kissed  and  caressej 
her  with  many  tender  words.  I  daresay  he  told  her  there  wis 
nothing  in  the  world  he  loved  so  much  as  his  Charlotte.  He  wonU 
never  willingly  do  an^ihing  to  give  her  pain,  never  I  She  had  bea 
his  good  girl,  and  his  blessing,  all  his  life  !  Ah  !  that  is  a  prettier 
little  picture  to  imagine — that  repentant  man,  and  his  child  dinging 
to  him — ^than  the  tableau  overhead,  viz.,  Mrs.  Bajrnes  looking  at  her 
old  bonnet.  Not  one  word  was  said  about  Philip  in  the  talk  between 
Baynes  and  his  daughter,  but  those  tender  paternal  looks  and  caresses 
carried  hope  into  Charlotte's  heart ;  and  when  her  papa  went  awaj 
(she  said  €ifterwards  to  a  female  friend),  *'  I  got  up  and  followed  him, 
intending  to  show  him  Philip's  letter.  But  at  the  door  I  saw  mamna 
coming  down  the  stairs :  and  she  looked  so  dreadful,  and  frightened 
me  so,  that  I  went  back."  There  are  some  mothers  I  have  heard  ofj 
who  won't  allow  their  daughters  to  read  the  works  of  this  humble 
homilist,  lest  they  should  imbibe  **  dangerous  "  notions,  &c.  &c. 
My  good  ladies,  give  them  Goody  Ticoshoes  if  you  like,  or  whatever 
work,  combining  instruction  and  amusement,  you  think  most  appro- 
priate to  their  juvenile  understandings ;  but  I  beseech  you  to  be 
gentle  with  them.  I  never  saw  people  on  better  terms  with  each 
other,  more  frank,  affectionate,  and  cordial,  than  the  parents  and  the 
grown-up  young  folks  in  the  United  States  ?  And  why  ?  Becanse 
the  children  were  spoiled,  to  be  sure !  I  say  to  you,  get  the  con- 
fidence of  yours — ^before  the  day  comes  of  revolt  and  independence, 
after  which  love  retumeth  not. 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Baynes  went  in  to  her  daughter,  who  had  been 
sitting  pretty  comfortably  kissing  her  father,  on  the  sofa  in  madame's 
chamber,  all  those  Boft  tremulous  smiles,  and  twinkling  dew-drops 
of  compassion  and  forgiveness  which  anon  had  come  to  soothe 
the  little  maid,  fled  from  cheek  and  eyes.     They  began  to  flash 
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I  their  febrile  brightness,  and  her  heart  to  throb  with 
rapidify.  **  How  are  yon  now  ?  *'  asks  mamma,  with 
roice.  *'  I  am  much  the  same,"  says  the  girl,  beginning 
!.  *<  Leave  the  child ;  yon  agitate  her,  madam,'*  cries 
B8  of  the  house,  coming  in  after  Mrs.  Baynes.  That 
liated,  deserted  mother  goes  oat  from  her  danghtez's 
hanging  her  head.  She  pat  on  the  poor  old  bonnet, 
walk  that  evening  on  the  Champs  Elys^es  with  her  little 
showed  them  Gnignol.  She  gave  a  penny  to  GaignoVs 
is  my  belief  that  she  saw  no  more  of  the  performance 
husband  had  seen  of  the  ballet  the  night  previoas, 
loni,  and  Noblet,  and  Davemay  danced  before  his  hot  eyes. 
foVL  see,  the  hot  eyes  had  been  washed  with  a  refreshing 
),  which  enabled  them  to  view  the  world  mach  more  cheer- 
mghtly.  Ah,  gracious  heaven,  give  as  eyes  to  see  oar 
;,  however  dim  age  may  make  them ;  and  knees  not  too 
neel,  in  spite  of  years,  cramp,  and  rheumatism  1  That 
d  woman,  then,  treated  her  children  to  the  trivial  comedy 
•  She  did  not  cry  out  when  the  two  boys  climbed  up  the 
e  Elysian  fields,  though  the  guardians  bade  them  descend, 
t  pink  sticks  of  barley- sugar  for  the  young  ones.  With- 
le  glistening  sweetmeats  from  their  lips,  they  pointed  to 
8  splendid  barouche  as  it  rolled  citywards  from  the  Bois 
le.  The  grey  shades  were  falling,  and  Auguste  was  in  the 
ing  the  first  dinner  bell  at  Madame  Smolensk's  cstablish- 
Q  Mrs.  General  Baynes  returned  to  her  lodgings, 
hile,  aunt  MacWhirter  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  little 
lotte,  in  the  new  bonnet  which  the  general,  Charlotte's 
brought  for  her.  This  elegant  article  had  famished  a 
pleasing  conversation  between  niece  and  aunt,  who  held 
in  very  kindly  regard,  and  all  the  detaib  of  the  bonnet, 
owers,  scarlet  flowers,  grapes,  sheaves  of  com,  lace,  &c., 
incd  and  admired  in  detail.  Charlotte  remembered  the 
English  tiling  which  aunt  Mac  wore  when  she  went  out  ? 
did  remember  the  bonnet,  and  laughed  when  Mrs.  Mac 
how  papa,  in  the  hackney  coach  on  their  return  home, 
on  taking  the  old  wretch  of  a  bonnet,  and  flinging  it  out  of 
window  into  the  road,  where  an  old  chifibnnier  passing 
p  with  his  iron  hook,  put  it  on  his  own  head,  and  walked 
ing.  I  declare,  at  the  recital  of  this  narrative,  Charlotte 
B  pleasantly  and  happily  as  in  former  days ;  and,  no 
re  were  more  kisses  between  this  poor  little  maid  and 

rou  will  remark,  that  the  general  and  his  party,  though 
oed  from  the  Palais  Royal   in  a  hackney  coach,  went 
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thither  on  foot,  two  and  two — y'iz.  Major  MaeWhizter  leadiDg,  nl 
giving  his  arm  to  ^iirs.  Bunch  (who,  I  promise  jon,  knew  the  dMfl 
in  the  Palais  Royal  well),  and  the  general  foUowing  mi  some  diilaBoe, 
with  his  sister-in-law  for  a  partner. 

In  that  walk  a  conversation  yery  important  to  Chariotie*!  is- 
terests  took  place  between  her  annt  and  her  fiither. 

*'  Ah,  Bajnes !  this  is  a  sad  business  about  dearest  Our,* 
Mrs.  Mac  broke  out  with  a  sigh. 

'*  It  is  indeed,  £nulj,*'  says  the  general,  with  a  Teiy  sad  gnu 
on  his  part. 

"  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  you,  Baynes ;  it  goes  to  Mk^B 
heart.  We  talked  about  it  ever  so  late  last  night.  You  ven 
sufifering  dreadfully  ;  and  all  the  brandy-pawnee  in  the  world  wont 
cure  you,  Charles." 

''  No,  faith,'*  says  the  general,  with  a  dismal  screw  of  ihemoutL 
''  You  see,  £mily,  to  see  that  child  suffer  tears  my  heart  out— l)f 
George,  it  docs.  She  has  l^cn  the  best  child,  and  the  most  gentle,  sad 
the  merriest,  and  the  most  obedient,  and  I  never  had  a  word  of  £uik 
to  find  with  her  ;  and — poo-ooh  !  **  Here  the  generars  eyes,  whidi 
have  been  winking  with  extreme  rapidity,  give  way;  and  at  the 
signal  pooh !  there  issue  out  from  them  two  streams  of  that  eye- 
water which  we  have  said  is  sometimes  so  good  for  the  sight. 

''  My  dear  kind  Charles,  you  were  always  a  good  creature,"  sajs 
Enuly,  patting  the  arm  on  which  hers  rests.  Meanwhile  Maj(ff' 
General  Baynes,  C.B.,  puts  his  bamboo  cane  under  his  disengaged 
arm,  extracts  from  his  hind  pocket  a  fine  large  yellow  bandanoft 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  performs  a  prodigious  loud  obligato— just 
under  the  spray  of  the  Bond-point  fountain,  opposite  the  Bridge  of 
the  Invalides,  over  which  poor  Philip  has  tramped  many  and  many  i 
day  and  night  to  see  his  little  maid. 

'<  Have  a  care  with  your  cane,  then,  old  imbecile !  **  cries  u 
approaching  foot-passenger,  whom  the  general  meets  and  charges 
with  his  iron  ferule. 

**  Mille  pardojig,  mosoo,  jc  roiis  demande  miUe  pardong"  says 
the  old  man,  quite  meekly. 

«  You  ore  a  good  soul,  Charles,"  the  lady  continues ;  "  and  mj 
little  Char  is  a  darling.  You  never  would  have  done  this  of  your  ova 
accord.  Mercy  !  And,  see  what  it  was  coming  to:  Mac  only  told 
me  last  night.  You  horrid,  blood-thirsty  creature !  Two  chaUengetf 
— and  dearest  Mac  as  hot  as  pepper !  Oh,  Charles  Baynes,  I 
tremble  when  I  think  of  the  danger  from  which  you  have  all  been 
rescued!  Suppose  you  brought  home  to  Eliza — suppose  dearest 
Mac  brought  home  to  me  killed  by  this  arm  on  which  I  am  leaning* 
Oh,  it  is  dreadful,  dreadful !  We  are  sinners  all,  that  we  are, 
Baynes ! " 
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"  I  humbly  uk  pudon  for  having  thought  of  a  great  crime.  I 
ok  pardon,"  aajt  the  general,  Tfij  palo  and  eolemn. 

"If  yon  had  kiUeddearUac,  would  yon  evei  have  hod  rest  again, 
niarics  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  think  not.  I  ahonid  not  deserre  it,"  answers  the  contrite 
Uvnea. 

"  You  bare  a  good  heart.  It  was  not  ^u  who  did  this.  I 
now  who  it  waa.  She  always  bad  a  dreadful  temper.  The  way  in 
rhich  the  nsod  to  tortnra  onr  poor  dear  Lonisa  who  is  dead,  I  can 
Anlly  fiirgire  now,  Baynea.  Poor  anffiering  angel  I  Eliza  waa  at 
er  l)«d-side  nagging  and  torturing  her  np  to  the  very  last  day.  Did 
on  ever  see  her  vith  her  nnrsos  and  servants  in  India  ?  The  way 
1  which  she  treated  them  was " 

"Don't  say  any  more.  I  am  awaro  of  my  wifo's  fanlts  of 
empor.  Heaven  knows  it  has  made  mo  sofier  enongh  !  "  says  the 
cneral,  hanging  his  head  doirn. 

"Why,  man — do  yon  intend  to  give  way  to  her  altogether? 
Bftid  to  Mac  last  night,  '  Mac,  doos  he  intend  to  give  way  to  her 
Itogcther?  The  Army  List  doesn't  contain  the  name  of  a  braver 
iMU  than  Charles  Bayncs,  and  is  my  aiater  Eliza  to  rule  him 
utirely,  Mac !  '  I  said.  No  ;  if  yoa  stand  np  to  Eliza,  I  Icoow  irom 
sperienee  she  will  give  way.  Via  havo  had  quarrels,  scores  and 
nndreds,  as  yoa  know,  Baynes." 

"Faith,  I  do,"  owns  the  general,  with  a  sad  smilo  on  bis 
onntenance. 

"  And  sometimes  sho  has  had  tho  best  and  sometimes  I  have  bad 
h«  best,  Bayncs  t  Bnt  I  never  yielded,  us  yon  do,  without  a 
.ght  £dt  my  own.  No,  never,  Bayncs  !  And  me  and  Mae  arc  ahocked, 
tell  JOB,  fairly  when  we  see  the  way  in  which  you  give  up  to  her!  '* 

"  Come,  come.  I  think  yon  have  told  mo  often  enongh  that  I 
m  henpecked,"  luiys  the  general. 

"  Asd  you  give  up  not  yourself  only,  Charles,  bnt  yonr  dear, 
tmr  cbild — poor  little  aufTering  love  1  " 

"  The  yonnf;  man's  a  beggar  I  "  cries  tho  general,  biting  his  lips. 

"  What  wiTO  you,  what  waa  Mac  and  mo  when  we  married  ?  We 
lado't  much  besiilo  our  pay,  had  we  ?  we  mbbcd  on  through  bad 
rcather  and  good,  managing  as  best  wo  conld.  loving  each  other, 
iod  be  praised !  And  here  wc  arc,  owing  nobody  anjthiag,  and  me 
;(Hi]g  to  have  a  new  bonnet !  "  and  she  tossed  np  her  hcaJ,  and  gave 
ler  companion  a  good-natored  look  through  her  twinkling  ryes. 

"  EmiJy,  you  havo  a  good  heart  1  that's  tho  truth,"  says  the 
^erul. 

"  And  yiH  havo  a  good  heart,  Charles,  as  snrc  aa  my  name's 
tIaeWhirtcr ;  and  I  want  you  to  act  npon  it,  and  I  |)roposc " 

"What?" 
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"  Well,  I  propose  that "     Bat  now  fhej  hmwe  reached  the 

Tuileries  garden  gates,  and  pass  through,  and  eontinae  their  eo- 
yersation  in  the  midst  of  each  a  habhab  that  we  cannot  oraheir 
them.  They  cross  the  garden,  and  so  make  their  way  into  tte 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  purchase  of  the  bonnet  takes  place ;  and  ii 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  that  event,  of  conne,  il 
discussion  of  domestic  aflOairs  becomes  uninteresting. 

But  the  gist  of  Baynes*s  talk  with  his  sister-in-law  mij  k 
divined  from  the  conversation  which  presently  occurred  betveea 
Charlotte  and  her  aunt.  Charlotte  did  not  come  in  to  the  pokfie 
dinner.  She  was  too  weak  for  that;  and  "un  bon  bouillon'* $ak 
a  wing  of  fowl  were  served  to  her  in  the  private  apartment,  nhn 
she  had  been  reclining  all  day.  At  dessert,  however,  Un. 
MacWhirter  took  a  fine  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  plnmp  rosy  peaA 
from  the  table,  and  carried  them  to  the  little  maid,  and  their  iIlte^ 
view  may  be  described  with  sufficient  accuracy,  ilion^  it  panel 
without  other  witnesses. 

From  the  outbreak  on  the  night  of  quarrels,  Charlotte  knew  tii^ 
her  aunt  was  her  friend.  The  glances  of  Mrs.  MacWhirter'a  cjei» 
and  the  expression  of  her  bonny,  homely  face,  told  her  sjn^tliy  t» 
the  girl.  There  were  no  pallors  now,  no  angry  glances,  no  heait- 
beating.  Miss  Char  could  even  make  a  little  joke  when  her  imi 
appeared,  and  say,  *'  What  beautiful  grapes !  Why,  aunt,  yon  waA 
have  taken  them  out  of  the  new  bonnet !  '* 

**  You  should  have  had  the  bird  of  paradise,  too,  dear,  only  I  ne 
yon  have  not  eaten  your  chicken  !  She  is  a  kind  woman,  M>(iimft 
Smolensk.  I  like  her.  She  gives  very  nice  dinners.  I  can^  think 
how  she  does  it  for  the  monev,  I  am  sure !  ** 

'^  She  has  been  very,  very  kind  to  me ;  and  I  love  her  wi&  al 
my  heart !  *'  cries  Charlotte. 

'*  Poor  darling !  We  have  all  our  trials,  and  yours  have  hegoa, 
my  love ! " 

''  Yes,  indeed,  aunt !  "  whimpers  the  young  person ;  upon  whi^ 
osculation  possibly  takes  place. 

<<  My  dear !  when  your  papa  took  me  to  buy  the  bonnet,  we  hid  a 
long  talk,  and  it  was  about  you." 

'*  About  me,  aunt !  '*  warbles  Miss  Charlotte. 

''  He  would  not  take  mamma  ;  he  would  only  go  with  me,  akoe- 
I  knew  he  wanted  to  say  something  about  you ;  and  what  do  voa 
think  it  was  ?  My  dear,  you  have  been  very  much  agitated  here. 
You  and  your  poor  mamma  are  likely  to  disagree  for  some  time- 
She  will  drag  you  to  those  balls  and  fine  parties,  and  bring  job 
those  yz;i«  partners.*' 

"  Oh,  I  hate  them  !  "  cries  Charlotte.  Poor  little  Hely  Wil- 
singham,  what  had  he  done  to  be  hated  ? 
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*'  Well.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  a  mother  to  bor  owa 
dAQghter.  Bat  you  know  mamma  has  a  way  with  her.  She  expects 
to  be  obeyed.  She  will  gi^  you  no  peace.  She  will  come  back  to 
her  point  again  and  again.  You  know  how  she  speaks  of  some  one 
— a  certain  gentleman  ?  If  over  sho  sees  him,  she  will  be  rude  to 
him.  Mamma  can  be  rude  at  times — that  I  must  say  of  my  own 
sifiter.     As  long  as  you  remain  here '* 

"  Oh,  aunt,  aunt  f  Don't  tako  mo  away,  don't  take  me  away  1 " 
cries  Charlotte. 

"  My  dearest,  are  you  afiraid  of  your  old  aunt,  and  your  uncle 
Mac,  who  is  so  kind,  and  has  always  loved  you  ?  Major  MacWhirtcr 
has  a  will  of  his  own,  too,  though  of  course  I  mako  no  allusions. 
We  know  how  admirably  somebody  has  behaved  to  your  family. 
Somobotly  who  has  been  most  innjraUj'ully  treated,  though  of  course 
I  make  no  allusions.  If  you  have  given  away  your  heart  to  your 
fiUher's  griate*t  henef actor,  do  you  suppose  I  and  uncle  Mac  will 
quarrel  with  you  ?  When  Eliza  married  Baynes  (your  father  was 
a  penniless  subaltern  then,  my  dear, — and  my  sister  was  certainly 
neither  a  fortune  nor  a  beauty),  didn't  sho  go  dead  against  the  wishes 
of  tmr  father  ?  Certainly  she  did  !  But  sho  said  she  was  of  age — 
that  she  was,  and  a  greal  deal  more,  too — and  sho  would  do  as  she 
liked,  and  she  made  Baynes  marr}-  her.  Why  should  you  bo  afiraid 
of  coming  to  us,  love  ?  You  arc  nearer  somebody  here,  but  can  you 
see  him  ?  Your  mamma  will  never  let  you  go  out,  but  she  will 
follow  you  like  a  hhadow.  Y^ou  may  write  to  him.  Don't  tell  me, 
chilli.  Haven't  I  been  young  myself ;  and  when  there  was  a  diffi- 
enlty  between  Mac  and  poor  papa,  didn't  Mac  \\rite  to  me,  though 
he  hates  letters,  poor  dear,  and  certainly  is  a  atirl:  at  them  ?  And, 
though  we  were  forbidden,  had  we  not  twenty  ways  of  telegraphing 
to  each  other?  Ijuw!  your  poor  dear  grandfather  was  in  such  a 
rage  with  me  once,  when  he  found  one,  that  he  took  down  his  great 
baggy  whip  to  mo,  a  grown  girl !  " 

Charlotte,  who  has  plenty  of  humour,  would  have  langhed  at 
this  confession  some  other  time,  but  now  she  was  too  much  agitated 
by  that  invitation  to  quit  Paris  which  her  aunt  had  just  given  her. 
(jfuit  Paris  ?  Lose  the  chance  of  soeing  her  dearet^t  friend,  her  pro- 
tector ?  If  he  was  not  with  her,  was  he  not  near  her  ?  Yes,  near 
her  always !  On  that  horrible  night,  when  all  was  so  desp<'nite,  did 
not  her  champion  burst  furward  to  her  rescue  ?  Oh,  the  dearest  and 
bravcht !     Oh,  tlio  tender  and  true  ! 

"  Yon  are  not  listening,  you  poor  child !  "  said  aunt  Mac,  survey- 
ing her  niece  wth  liM>ks  of  kindness.  '*  Now  listen  to  mo  once  more. 
Whisper !  "  And  sittin;:  down  on  the  settee  by  Charlotte's  side, 
aunt  Kmily  first  ki>^cd  the  girl's  round  cheek,  and  then  whispered 
into  her  oar. 
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Neyer,  I  declare,  was  medicine  so  efficacions,  or  rapid  of  effect 
as  that  wondroQs  distilment  which  aunt  Emily  ponred  into  her  niece's 
ear  !  "  Oh,  yon  goose  !  '*  she  began  by  saying,  and  the  rest  of  ft? 
charm  she  wluspered  into  that  pearly  little  pink  shell  round  whiek 
Miss  Charlotte's  soil,  brown  ringlets  clustered.  Snch  a  sweet  Uosh 
rose  straightway  to  the  cheek !  Such  sweet  lips  began  to  err,  <*  Ok, 
you  dear,  dear  aunt,*'  and  then  began  to  kiss  annt*8  kind  face,  tht 
I  declare,  if  I  knew  the  spell,  I  woald  like  to  pronounce  it  right  d, 
with  snch  a  sweet  young  patient  to  practise  on. 

"  When  do  we  go  ?  To-morrow,  aunt,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oh,  Iim 
quite  strong  f  never  felt  so  well  in  my  life  !  I'll  go  and  pack  up  tftu 
instant  "  cries  the  young  person. 

**  Ihucement !  Papa  knows  of  the  plan.  Indeed,  it  was  he  wbo 
proposed  it." 

'*  Dearest,  best  father !  '*  ejaculates  Miss  Charlotte. 

''  But  mamma  docs  not ;  and  if  you  show  yourself  Terr  eager, 
Charlotte,  she  may  object,  you  know.  Heaven  forbid  that  /  shonld 
counsel  dissimulation  to  a  child ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  nr 

love At  least  I  own  what  happened  between  Mac  and  ise. 

Law  1  I  didn't  care  for  papa's  buggy  whip  !  I  knew  it  would  sot 
hurt ;  and  as  for  Bavncs,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  hurt  a  flv.  NeTer 
was  man  more  sorry  for  what  he  has  done.  He  told  me  so  whilst  ire 
walked  away  from  the  bonnet- shop,  whilst  he  was  carrying  mv  o!^ 
yellow.  We  met  somebody  near  the  Bourse.  How  sad  he  looked, 
and  how  handsome,  too  1  /  bowed  to  him  and  kissed  mv  hand  to 
him,  that  is,  the  knob  of  my  parasol.  Papa  couldn't  shake  htods 
with  him,  because  of  my  bonnet,  you  know,  in  the  brown-paper  tag. 
Ho  has  a  grand  beard,  indeed !  He  looked  like  a  wounded  hos. 
I  said  so  to  papa.  And  I  said,  '  It  is  you  who  wound  him,  Charles 
Baynes  !  *  'I  know  that,*  papa  said.  <  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
I  can't  sleep  at  night  for  thmking  about  it :  pnd  it  makes  me  dee'd 
unhappy.*  You  know  what  papa  sometimes  says  ?  Dear  me !  Yoa 
should  have  heard  them,  when  Eliza  and  I  joined  the  army,  ve^is 
and  years  ago !  ** 

For  once,  Charlotte  Ba}Ties  was  happy  at  her  father's  being 
unhappy.  The  little  maiden's  heart  had  been  wounded  to  think  thit 
her  father  could  do  his  Charlotte  a  wrong.  Ah !  take  warning  bj 
him,  ye  greybeards ;  and  however  old  and  toothless,  if  you  have 
done  wrong,  own  that  you  have  done  so  ;  and  sit  down  and  say  grace, 
and  mumble  your  humble  pie  ! 

The  general,  then,  did  not  shake  hands  with  Philip  ;  but  Major 
MacWhirter  went  up  in  the  most  marked  way,  and  gave  the  wounded 
lion  his  own  paw,  and  said,  *'  Mr.  Firmin.  Glad  to  see  you!  V 
ever  you  come  to  Tours,  mind,  don't  forget  my  wife  and  me.  Fine 
day.     Little  patient  much  better !     Bon  courage ^  as  they  say ! " 
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I  wonder  wbat  sort  of  a  bangle  Philip  mode  of  his  correspondence 
th  the  Pall  Mall  GazetU  that  night  ?  Every  man  who  liyes  by 
s  pen,  if  by  chanco  ho  looks  back  at  his  writings  of  former  years, 
es  in  the  past  again.  Our  griefs,  onr  pleasures,  onr  yonth,  our 
rrowB,  onr  dear,  dear  friends,  resuscitate.  How  wo  tinglo  with 
ame  over  some  of  those  fine  passages  f  How  dreary  are  thoso 
nnterrcd  jokes  1  It  was  Wednesday  night,  Philip  was  writing  off 
home,  in  his  inn,  one  of  his  grand  tirades,  dated  "  Paris,  Thurs- 
j  " — so  as  to  be  in  time,  you  understand,  for  the  post  of  Saturday, 
len  the  little  waiter  comes  and  says,  winking,  *'  Again  that  lady, 
maienr  Philippe  f  *' 

*'  Wliat  lady  ?  **  asks  our  own  intelligent  correspondent. 

"  That  old  lady  who  came  the  other  day ;  you  know.*' 

*'  iffM  mot,  mon  ami !  '*  ^crics  Madame  Smolensk*s  well-known 
vre  voice.     '*  Here  is  a  letter,  d'abord.     But  that  says  nothing, 
was  written  before  the  grande  nouveUe — the  great  news — the 
od  news !  " 

*'  What  good  news  ?  *'  asks  the  gentleman. 

*'  In  two  days  miss  goes  to  Tours  with  her  aunt  and  uncle — this 
od  Macvirtcrre.  They  have  taken  their  places  by  the  diligence  of 
ifitie  and  Caillard.  They  are  thy  friends.  Papa  encourages  her 
big.  Here  is  their  card  of  visit.  Go  thou  also ;  they  will  receive 
ae  with  open  arms.     What  hast  thou,  my  son  ?  '* 

Philip  looked  dreadfully  sad.  An  injured  and  unfortunate  gentle- 
m  at  New  York  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  he  had  paid  away  evcry- 
iDg  ho  had  but  four  francs,  and  he  was  living  on  credit  until  his 
si  remittance  arrived. 

"  Thou  hast  no  money  I  I  have  thought  of  it.  Behold  of  it  f 
it  him  wart — the  proprietor  !  "  And  sho  takes  out  a  bank-note, 
lieh  she  puts  in  the  young  man's  hand. 

'*  Tien$,  il  Vemhrasttc  encor  cte  vieiUe  !  "  says  the  little  knife-boy. 
raimerai  pas  ja,  moi,  par  examp  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

in    THE    DEPABTSfENTS   OF   SEINE,    LOIRE,    AND   STYX    (iNFKRIBXTR). 

ni  dear  friend  Mrs.  Buyncs  was  suffering  under  the  influence  of  one 
those  panics  which  sometimes  seized  her,  and  during  which  sho 
mmined  her  husband's  most  obedient  Eliza  and  vassal.  When  Bayncs 
M«  m  certain  expression  of  countenance,  wo  have  said  that  his  wife 
lew  resistance  to  bo  useless.  That  expression,  I  suppose,  ho 
snmed,  when  he  announced  Charlotte*B  departure  to  her  mother, 
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and  ordered  Mrs.  General  Baynea  to  make  the  neoesBuy  prepm- 
tions  for  the  girl.     *'  She  might  stay  some  time  with  her  sa]il»" 
Baynes  stated.     *'  A  change  of  air  would  do  the  child  a  great  deiltf 
good.     Let  everything  necessary  in  the   shape  of  hato,  bomilkii 
winter  clothes,  and  so  forth,  he  got  ready.*'     "  Was  Char,  then,  to 
stay  away  so  long  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  B.     "  She  has  been  ao  bf^ipy  koi 
that  yon  want  to  keep  her,  and  fancy  she  can*t  be  happy  withod 
you  1  *'     I  can  fancy  the  general  grimly  replying  to  the  partner  of  bb 
existence.     Hanging  down  her  withered  head,  with  a  tear  mi^if 
trickling  down  her  cheek,   I  can  fancy  the  old   woman  siladr 
departing  to  do  the  bidding  of  her  lord.     She  selects  a  tmnk  oat  i 
the  store  of  Baynes*s  baggage.     A  young  lady's  trunk  was  a  tnsk 
in  those  days.     Now  it  is  a  two  or  three  storied  edifice  of  wood,  in 
which  two  or  three  full-grown  bodies  of  young  ladies  (without  crino- 
line) might  be  packed.  I  saw  a  little  old  countrywoman  at  the  Folkestone 
station  last  year  with  her  travelling  baggage  contained  in  a  hand-ki 
tied  up  in  an  old  cotton  handkerchief  hanging  on  her  ann ;  sad 
she  surveyed  Lady  Knightsbridge*s  twenty-three  black  tnmka,  evk 
well  nigh  as  large  as  her  ladyship's  opera-box.     Before  these  greit 
edifices  that  old  woman  stood  wondering  dumbly.     That  old  lady  tad 
I  had  lived  in  a  time  when  crinoline  was  not ;  and  yet,  I  think, 
women  looked  even  prettier  in  that  time  than  they  do  now.     Wefl, 
a  trunk  and  a  band-box  were  fetched  out  of  the  baggage  heap  fir 
little  Charlotte,  and  I  daresay  her  little  brothers  jumped  and  duiced 
on  the  box  with  much  energy  to  make  the  lid  shut,  and  the  genenl 
brought  out  his  hammer  and  nails,  and  nailed  a  card  on  the  box 
with  '*  Mademoiselle  Baynes"  theieon  printed.     And  mftTniii^^  bad  to 
look  on  and  witness  those  preparations.     And  Hely  Walsingham  bd 
called ;  and  he  wouldn*t  coll  again,  she  knew ;  and  that  fur  ehanee 
for  the  establishment  of  her  child  was  lost  by  the  obstinacy  of  bar 
self-willed,  reckless  husband.     That  woman  had  to  water  her  sonp 
with  her  furtive  tears,  to  sit  of  nights  behind  hearts  and  spades,  ud 
brood  over  her  crushed  hopes.     If  I  contemplate  that  wretched  old 
Niobo   much  longer,  I  shall  begin  to  pity  her.     Away  softness! 
Take  out  thy  arrows,  the  poisoned,  the  barbed,  the  rankling,  ind 
prod  me  the  old  creature  well,  god  of  the  silver  bow  !     Eliza  Baynes 
had  to  look  on,  then,  and  see  the  trunks  packed ;  to  see  her  cm 
authority  over  her  own  daughter  wrested  away  from  her  ;  to  see  the 
uudutiful  girl  prepare  with  perfect  delight  and  alacrity  to  go  awsT, 
without  feeling  a  pang  at  leaving  a  mother  who  had  nursed  ber 
through  adverse  illnesses,  who  had  scolded  her  for  seventeen  years. 
The  general  accompanied  the  party  to  the  diligence  office.    Little 
Char  was  ver}'  pale  and  melancholy  indeed  when  she  took  her  place 
in  the  coup^.     ''  She  should  have  a  comer:  she  had  been  ill,  snd 
ought  to  have  a  comer,"  uncle  Mac  said,  and  cheerfully  consented  to 
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w  bodkin.  Our  three  special  friends  are  seated.  The  other  pas- 
magan  clamber  into  their  places.  Away  goes  the  cluttering  team, 
IS  the  genend  waves  an  adiea  to  his  friends.  '*  Monstrous  fine 
loreea  those  grey  Normans ;  famous  breed,  indeed,'*  he  renmrks  to 
lis  wife  on  his  retom. 

«<  Indeed,"  she  echoes.  "  Pray,  in  what  part  of  the  carriage  was 
kfr.  Finnin  ?  '*  she  presently  asks. 

**  In  no  part  of  the  carriage  at  all !  '*  Baynos  answers  fiercely, 
Bming  beet-root  red.  And  thus,  though  she  had  been  silent, 
ibedient,  hanging  her  head,  the  woman  showed  that  she  was  aware 
if  her  master's  schemes,  and  why  her  girl  had  been  taken  away. 
3he  knew ;  but  she  was  beaten.  It  remained  for  her  bat  to  be 
■lent  and  bow  her  head.  I  daresay  she  did  not  sleep  one  wink  that 
ngfat.  She  followed  the  diligence  in  its  journey.  '*  Char  is  gone,*' 
riw  thought.  "  Yes ;  in  due  time  he  will  take  from  me  the  obedience 
if  my  other  children,  and  tear  them  out  of  my  li4>."  He — that  is, 
tils  general — was  sleeping  meanwhile.  Ho  had  had  in  the  last  few 
iiys  four  awful  battles — with  his  child,  with  his  friondo,  with  his 
■ifo — ^in  which  latter  combat  he  had  been  conqueror.  Xo  wonder 
Bsynas  was  tired,  and  needed  rest.  Any  one  of  those  engagements 
ns  enoQgh  to  wear}'  the  veteran. 

If  we  take  the  liberty  of  looking  into  double-bedded  rooms,  and 
pssiing  into  the  thoughts  which  are  passing  under  private  nightcaps, 
Bsy  we  not  examine  the  coupe  of  a  jingling  diligence  with  an  open 
viiidow,  in  which  a  young  lady  sits  wide  awake  by  the  side  of  her 
inele  and  aunt !  These  pcrhups  are  asleep  ;  but  bho  is  not.  Ah ! 
te  is  thinlcing  of  another  journey  !  that  blissful  one  from  Boulogne, 
wken.  hs  was  there  yonder  in  the  imperial,  by  the  side  of  the  oon- 
When  the  MaoWhirter  party  had  ccme  to  the  diligence 
,  how  her  little  heart  had  beat !  How  she  had  looked  under 
Jie  lamps  at  all  the  people  lounging  about  the  court !  How  she  had 
istened  when  the  clerk  called  out  the  names  of  the  passengers ;  and, 
Bsney,  what  a  fright  she  had  been  in,  lest  he  should  be  there  after 
lU,  while  she  stood  yet  leaning  on  her  father's  aim  !  But  there  was 
10  well,  names,  I  think,  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.     There 

tss  no  sign  of  the  individual  in  question.  Papa  kissed  her,  and 
■dly  said  good-by.  Good  Madame  Smolensk  came  with  an  adieu 
md  an  embrace  for  her  dear  Miss,  and  whispered,  *'  Courage,  mon 
■ifiuit,"  and  then  said,  ''  Hold,  I  have  brought  you  some  bonbons." 
rhsre  they  were  in  a  little  packet.  Little  Charlotte  put  tlie  packet 
afeo  her  little  basket.  Away  goes  the  diligence,  but  the  individual 
isd  made  no  sign. 

Away  goes  the  diligence  ;  and  every  now  and  then  Charlotte  feels 
he  little  packet  in  her  little  basket.  What  docs  it  contain— oh, 
irhsi  ?    If  Charlotte  could  but  read  with  her  heart,  she  would  see 
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in  tliat  little  packet,  the  sweetest  bonbon  of  all  perbaps  it  mi^  k, 
or,  ah  me !  the  bitterest  almond  1  Through  the  night  goes  ftt 
diligence,  passing  relay  after  relay.  Uncle  Mao  deeps.  I  timkl 
have  said  he  snored.  Aunt  Mac  is  quite  silent,  and  Char  wb 
plaintively  with  her  lonely  thoughts  and  her  bonbons^  ai  nukiv 
hours,  relays  pass. 

**  These  ladies,  will  they  descend  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  aciKfff 
bouillon  /  *'  at  last  cries  a  waiter  at  the  coup4  door,  as  the  caniifB 
stops  in  Orleans.  ''  By  all  means  a  cup  of  coffee,"  says  aunt  Sbe. 
'*  The  little  Orleans  wine  is  good,'*  cries  uncle  Mae.  *'  Descendons!" 
'<  This  way,  madame,*'  says  the  waiter.  **  Charlotte,  my  lore,  mm 
coffee  ?  " 

''I  will — I  will  stay  in  the  carriage.  I  don*t  want  anything, 
thank  you,"  says  Miss  Charlotte.  And  the  instant  her  relations  an 
gone,  entering  the  gate  of  the  Lion  Noir,  where,  you  know,  are  ibe 
Bureaux  des  Messageries,  Lafitte,  Caillard  et  C^ —  I  say,  on  tlia 
very  instant  when  her  relations  have  disappeared,  what  do  you  think 
Miss  Charlotte  does  ? 

She  opens  that  packet  of  bonbons  with  fingers  that  tremUe— 
tremble  so,  I  wonder  how  she  could  undo  the  knot  of  the  string  (or 
do  you  think  she  had  untied  that  knot  under  her  shawl  in  the  daik? 
I  can*t  say.  We  never  shall  know).  Well ;  she  opens  the  packet 
She  does  not  care  ono  ^g  for  the  lollipops,  almonds,  and  so  fortL 
She  pounces  on  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  and  is  going  to  read  it  by  the 

lights  of  the  steaming  stable  lanterns,  when oh,  what  made  ker 

start  so  ? 

In  those  old  days  there  used  to  be  two  diligences  which  travelUi 
nightly  to  Tours,  setting  out  at  the  same  hour,  and  stopping  at 
almost  the  same  relays.  The  diligence  of  Lafitte  and  Caillard  supped 
at  the  Lion  Noir  at  Orleans  —  the  diligence  of  the  Messagenes 
Boyales  stopped  at  the  Ecu  de  France,  hard  by. 

Well,  as  the  Messageries  Eoyales  are  supping  at  the  Ecu  de 
France,  a  passenger  strolls  over  from  that  coach,  and  strolls  and 
strolls  until  he  comes  to  the  coach  of  Lafitte,  Caillard,  and  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  coup6  window  where  Miss  Baynes  is  trying  ta 
decipher  her  bonbon. 

He  comes  up — and  as  the  night-lamps  fall  on  his  face  and  betid 

— ^his  rosy  face,  his  yellow  beard — oh  ! ^What  means  that  screan. 

of  the  young  lady  in  the  coupe  of  Lafitte,  Caillard,  et  Compagnie  I 
I  declare  she  has  dropped  the  letter  which  she  was  about  to  read. 
It  has  dropped  into  a  pool  of  mud  under  the  diligence  off  fore- wheel 
And  he  with  the  yellow  beard,  and  a  sweet  happy  laugh,  and  a 
tremble  in  his  deep  voice,  says,  "  You  need  not  read  it.  It  was  only 
to  tell  you  what  you  know." 

Then  the  coupe  window  says,  "  Oh,  Philip  !     Oh,  my ** 
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My  what  ?  Yoa  cannot  hear  tho  words,  because  the  grcv  Norman 
yrses  come  sqaealing  and  clattering  np  to  their  coach-polo  with  such 
scompanjing  cries  and  imprecations  from  the  horsckeepers  and 
38iilion8,  that  no  wonder  the  little  warble  is  lost.  It  was  not 
itendcd  for  yon  and  me  to  hear ;  bat  perhaps  you  can  guess  the 
nrport  of  tho  words.  Perhaps  in  quite  old,  old  days,  you  may 
smember  having  heard  such  little  whispers,  in  a  time  when  the  song- 
irds  in  your  grove  carolled  that  kind  of  song  very  pleasantly  and 
«ely.  But  this,  my  good  madam,  is  written  in  February.  The 
irds  are  gone :  the  branches  are  bare :  the  gardener  has  actually 
ircpt  the  leaves  off  the  walks :  and  the  whole  affair  is  an  affair  of  a 
tat  j'ear,  you  understand.  Well!  carpe  dinn,  fuffit  hora,  &c.  Ac. 
'here,  for  one  minute,  for  two  minutes,  stands  Philip  over  the 
iligence  off  fore-wheel,  talking  to  Charlotte  at  the  window,  and  their 
asds  are  quite  close — quite  close.  What  are  those  two  pairs  of  lips 
rmrbling,  whispering  ?  '*  ili !  Gare  1  Oho  I  *'  The  horsekeepers,  I 
aj,  quite  prevent  vou  from  hearing ;  and  hero  come  the  passengers 
at  of  the  Lion  Noir,  aunt  Mac  still  munching  a  great  slice  of  brcad- 
nd-botter.  Charlotte  is  quite  comfortable,  and  does  not  want  any- 
bing,  dear  aunt,  thank  yon.  I  hope  she  nestles  in  her  corner,  and 
■MM  m  sweet  slumber.  On  the  journey  the  twin  diligences  pass  and 
epftSB  each  other.  Perhaps  Charlotte  looks  out  of  her  window  some- 
iinea  and  towards  tho  other  carriage.  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  long 
ime  ago.  What  used  you  to  do  in  old  days,  ere  railroads  wiro,  and 
rhen  diligences  ran  ?  Thoy  were  slow  enough  :  but  they  have  got  to 
bcir  journey's  end  somehow.  They  were  tight,  hot,  dusty,  dear, 
toffy,  and  uncomfortable;  but,  for  all  that,  travelling  was  good  sport 
ometimes.  And  if  tho  world  would  have  the  kindness  to  go  back 
or  five-and-twentv  or  thirtv  vears,  some  of  us  who  have  travelled  on 
be  Tours  and  Orleans  Itailway  very  comfortably  would  like  to  take 
be  diligence  journey  now. 

Having  myself  seen  the  city  of  Tours  only  last  year,  of  course  I 
on't  remember  much  about  it.  A  man  remembers  boyhood,  and  tho 
int  light  of  Calais,  and  so  forth.  But  after  much  travel  or  converse 
rith  the  world,  to  see  a  new  town  is  to  be  introduced  to  Jones.  Ho 
I  liko  Brown  :  he  is  not  unlike  Smith :  in  a  little  while  vou  hash 
im  up  with  Thompson.  I  dare  not  bo  particular,  then,  regarding 
Ir.  Firmin's  life  at  Tours,  lest  I  should  make  topographical  errors 
IT  which  the  critical  schoolmaster  would  justly  inflict  chastisement 
a  the  last  novel  I  road  about  Tours,  there  were  blunders  from  the 
fleet  of  which  you  know  tho  wretched  author  never  recovered.  It 
«8  by  one  Scott,  and  had  young  Quentin  Durward  for  a  hero,  and 
label  do  Croye  for  a  heroine ;  and  she  sate  in  her  hostel,  and  sang, 
'Ah,  County  Guy,  tho  hour  is  nigh.'*  A  pretty  ballad  enouf^h  :  but 
■bat  ignormnce,  my  dear  sir  1     What  descnptiona  of  Tours,  of  Liege, 
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are  in  that  fjEdlacions  story !  Yes,  so  iallacious  and  miBlftading,  ikt 
I  remember  I  was  sony,  not  becaase  the  description  was  unlike 
Toors,  bat  because  Tours  was  unlike  the  description. 

So  Quentin  Firmin  went  and  put  up  at  the  snug  little  IumUI  of 
the  Faisan  ;  and  Isabel  de  Bajnes  took  up  her  abode  with  her  unde 
the  Sire  de  MacWhirter ;  and  I  believe  Master  Firmin  had  no  man 
money  in  his  pocket  than  the  Master  Durward  whose  stoij  the 
Scottish  novelist  told  some  forty  years  since.     And  I  cannot  praBUtt 
you  that  our  young  English  adventurer  shall  marry  a  noble  heixesof 
vast  property,  and  engage  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  in  a  hand^to-httd 
combat ;  that  sort  of  Boar,  madam,  does  not  appear  in  our  moden 
drawing-room  histories.    Of  others,  not  wild,  there  be  plenty.    Thej 
gore  you  in  clubs.     They  seize  you  by  the  doublet,  and  pin  jon 
against  posts  in  public  streets.     They  run  at  you  in  parks.    I  boe 
seen  them  sit  at  bay  after  dinner,  ripping,  gashing,  tossing  a  wfaflk 
company.      These   our    young  adventurer  had  in  good  sooth  to 
encounter,  as  is  the  case  with  most  knights.     Who  escapes  then? 
I  remember  an  eminent  person  talking  to  me  about  bores  for  tio 
hours  once.     0  you  stupid  eminent  person !     You  never  knew  ihei 
you  yourself  had  tusks,  little  eyes  in  your  hure ;  a  briaily  mane  to 
cut  into  tooth-brushes  ;  and  a  curly-tail !     I  have  a  notion  that  the 
multitude  of  bores  is  enormous  in  the  world.     If  a  man  is  m  boa 
himself,  when  he  is  bored — and  you  can't  deny  this  statement — thea 
what  am  I,  what  are  you,  what  your  father,  grandfather,  son — all 
your  amiable  acquaintance,  in  a  word  ?     Of  this  I  am  sore,  Major 
and  Mrs.  MacWhirter  were   not  brilliant  in  conversation.     What 
would  you  and  I  do,  or  say,  if  we  listen  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  Toun 
How  the  clergyman  was  certainly  too  fond  of  cards  and  going  to  the 
cafe ;  how  the  dinners  those  Popjoys  gave  were  too  absnrdly  ostear 
tatious ;  and  Popjoy,  we  know,  in  the  Bench  last  year ;  how  Ma 
Flights,  going  on  with  that  Major  of  French  Carabiniers,  was  reallj 
too  &c.  &c.     '*  How  could  I  endure  those  people  ?  **  Philip  would 
ask  himself,  when  talking  of  that  personage  in  after-days,  as  he  lovei 
and  loves  to  do.     *'  How  could  I  endure  them,  I  say  ?     Mae  was  a 
good  man ;  but  I  knew  secretly  in  my  heart,  sir,  that  he  was  m  baoe. 
Well:  I  loved  him.     I  liked  his  old  stories.     I  liked  his  Ittd  <dd 
dinners  :  there  is  a  very  comfortable  Touraine  wine,  by  the  way — a 
very  warming  little  wine,  sir.     Mrs.  Mac  you  never  saw,  my  good 
Mrs.  Pendennis.     Be  sure  of  this,  you  never  would  have  liked  btf. 
Well,  I  did.     I  liked  her  house,  though  it  was  damp,  in  a  damp 
garden,  frequented  by  dull  people.     I  should  like  to  go  and  see  that 
old  house  now.     I  am  perfectly  happy  with  my  wife,  but  I  sometimes 
go  away  from  her  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  living  over  our  old  days 
again.     With  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  allowance  which  was  pre- 
canons,  and  had  been  spent  in  advance  ;  with  no  particular  plans  £qc 
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the  fatoio,  and  m  few  fiye-frano  pieces  for  the  present, — by  Jove,  sir, 
how  did  I  dftre  to  be  so  happy  ?  What  idiots  we  were,  my  love,  to 
be  happy  at  all  1  We  were  mad  to  marry.  Don't  tell  me !  With  a 
purse  which  didn't  contain  three  months'  consumption,  would  wc 
dan  to  many  now  ?  We  should  be  put  into  the  mad  ward  of  the 
woriehoaae :  that  would  be  the  only  pkce  for  us.  Talk  about 
trusting  in  heaven.  Stuff  and  nonsense,  ma'am !  I  have  as  good  a 
ri^t  to  go  and  buy  a  house  in  Belgravo  Square,  and  trust  to  heaven 
for  the  payment,  as  I  had  to  marry  when  I  did.  We  were  paupers, 
Mn.  Char,  and  you  know  that  very  well !  " 

"  Oh,  yea.  We  were  very  wrong :  vcrj- !  "  says  Mrs.  Charlotte, 
looking  up  to  her  chandelier  (which,  by  the  way,  is  of  very  hand- 
coma  Venetian  old  glass).  ''  We  were  very  wrong,  were  not  we,  my 
dtanat  ?  '*  And  herewith  she  will  begin  to  kiss  and  fondle  two  or 
more  babies  that  disport  in  her  room — as  if  two  or  more  babies 
had  anything  to  do  with  Philip's  argument,  that  a  man  has  no  right 
to  many  who  has  no  pretty  well-assured  means  of  keeping  a  wife. 

Here,  then,  by  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  although  Philip  had  but 
«  veiy  lew  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  his  expenses  at  the  Hotel  pf  the  Golden  Pheasant,  he 
passed  a  fortnight  of  such  happiness  as  I,  for  my  part,  wish  to  all 
young  folks  who  read  his  ^ciaclous  history.  Though  ho  was  so  poor, 
and  ate  and  drank  so  modestly  in  the  house,  the  maids,  w.iitcrs,  the 
landlady  of  the  Pheasant,  were  as  civil  to  him — yes,  as  civil  as  they 
were  to  the  gouty  old  Marchioness  of  Corabas  herself,  who  stayed 
hers  on  her  way  to  the  south,  occupied  the  grand  apartments, 
qnurelled  with  her  lodging,  dinner,  breakfast,  brcad-aiul-buttcr  in 
genaraly  insulted  the  landlady  in  bad  French,  and  only  paid  her 
lull  under  compulsion.  Philip's  was  a  little  bill,  but  he  paid  it 
«faeerfnlly.  He  gave  only  a  small  gratuity  to  the  servants,  but  he 
was  kind  and  heart)-,  and  they  knew  he  was  poor.  He  was  kind 
and  hearty,  I  suppose,  because  he  was  so  happy.  I  have  known  the 
gentleman  to  be  by  no  means  civil ;  and  have  heard  him  storm,  and 
beetor,  and  browbeat  landlord  and  waiters,  as  fiercely  as  the  Muniuin 
of  Carabas  himself.  But  now  Philip  the  Bear  was  the  most  gcntlu 
of  bean,  because  his  little  Charlotte  was  leading  him. 

Away  with  trouble  and  doubt,  with  squeamish  pride  and  gloomy 
eare !  Philip  had  enough  money  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  Tom 
Glazier,  of  the  ^lonitory  promised  to  supply  Philip's  letters  for  the 
Pall  Mail  Gazette.  All  the  designs  of  France,  Spain,  Russia,  gave 
that  idle  "own  correspondent"  not  the  slightest  anxiety.  In  the 
morning  it  was  Mists  Baynes  ;  in  the  afternoon  it  was  Miss  Baynes. 
At  six  it  was  dinner  and  Charlotte  ;  at  nine  it  was  Charlotte  and 
"  Anyhow,  love-muking  docs  not  spoil  his  api>ctite,"  Miyor 
correctly  remarked.     Indeed,  Philip  had  a  glorious 
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appetite ;  and  health  bloomed  in  Miss  Charlotie*s  cheek,  and  beamed 
in  her  happy  little  heart.  Dr.  Firmin,  in  the  height  of  his  pnetiee, 
never  completed  a  cure  more  skilfoUy  than  that  which  ms  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Firmin,  junior. 

**  I  ran  the  thing  so  close,  sir,"  I  remember  Philip  bawlmg  oat, 
in  his  usual  energetic  way,  whilst  describing  this  period  of  his  life'i 
greatest  happiness  to  his  biographer,  <'  that  I  came  back  to  Paris 
outside  the  diligence,  and  had  not  money  enough  to  dine  on  the 
road.  But  I  bought  a  sausage,  sir,  and  a  bit  of  bread — and  a  brutal 
sausage  it  was,  sir — and  I  reached  my  lodgings  with  exactly  tvo 
sons  in  my  pocket.**  Roger  Bontemps  himself  was  not  more 
content  than  our  easy  philosopher. 

So  Philip  and  Charlotte  ratified  and  scaled  a  treaty  of  Tours, 
which  they  determined  should  never  be  broken  by  either  partj. 
^larry  without  papa's  consent  ?     Oh,  never !     Marry  anybody  but 
Hiilip?     Oh,  never — never!     Not  if  she  lived  to  be  m  hundred, 
when  Philip  would  in  consequence  bo  in  his  hundred  and  ninth  or 
tenth  year,   would  this  young  Joan  have    any  but    her  present 
Darby.      Aunt  Mac,   though  she   may  not  have  been  the  most 
accomplished  or  highly  bred  of  ladies,  was  a  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate  aunt  Mac.     She  caught  in  a  mild  form  the  fever  from 
these  young  people.     She  had  not  much  to  leave,  and  Mac's  rela- 
tions  would  want  all  he  could   spare   when  he  was   gone.    But 
Charlotte  should  have  her  garnets,  and  her  teapot,  and  her  Indii 
shawl — that  she  should.*    And  with  many  blessings  this  entha- 
siastic  old  lady  took  leave  of  her  future  nephew-in-law  when.be 
returned  to  Paris  and  daty.     Crack  your  whip  and  scream  your 
hi!  and  be  off  quick,  postilion  and  diligence !     I  am  glad  we  have 
taken  Mr.  Firmin  out  of  that  dangerous,  lazy,  love-making  place. 
Nothing  is  to  me  so  sweet  as  sentimental  writing.     I  coodd  have 
^vritten  hundreds  of  pages  describing  Philip  and  Charlotte,  Charlotte 
and   Philip.     But  a  stem  sense  of  duty  intervenes.     My  modest 
Muse  puts  a  finger  on  her  lip  and  says,  *'  Hush  about  that  busi- 
ness !  **    Ah,  my  worthy  friends,  you  little  know  what  soft-hearted 
people  those  cynics  are !     If  you  could  have  come  on  Diogenes  by 
surprise,  I  daresay  you  might  have  found  him  reading  sentimental 
novels  and  whimpering  in  his  tub.     Philip  shall  leave  his  sweet- 
heart and  go  back  to  his  business,  and  we  will  not  have  one  word 
about  tears,  promises,  raptures,  parting.     Never  mind  about  these 
sentimentalities,  but  please,  rather,  to  depict  to  yourself  our  young 
fellow  so  poor  that  when  the  coach  stops  for  dinner  at  Orleans  he 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  tha1^  in  later  days,  after  Mrs.  !Major  MacWhirter*s 
decease,  it  was  foand  that  she  had  promised  these  treasmrtss  im  writing  to  several 
members  of  her  husband's  family,  and  that  mach  heart-burning  arose  in  con- 
seqaence.    But  oar  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  painful  dispntesw 
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cjui  only  aSbrd  to  porchaso  a  pcnnj  loaf  and  a  sanaago  for  hU  own 
bnogiy  chcok.  When  he  reached  the  Hutol  Poassin,  \vith  hifi 
infa<^o  cftrpet-bog,  they  served  him  a  enpper  vbich  bo  ate  to  tho 
admirftlioa  of  all  beholders  in  tbe  littlo  coffee-room.  Ho  was  iu 
groat  apirits  and  gaiety.  He  did  not  care  to  mako  any  secret  of  bis 
poverty,  and  how  he  had  been  unable  to  afford  to  pa;  for  dinnor. 
Most  of  the  guests  at  H6tcl  Poussin  knew  what  it  was  to  be  poor. 
Often  and  oflon  tbey  had  diaeil  on  credit  when  thcj  put  back  their 
napkins  into  their  respectivo  ptgcon-holca.  But  my  landlord  knew 
hia  gneets.  They  were  poor  men — honest  men.  Tbey  paid  htm  iu 
tho  end,  and  each  conld  help  his  neighbour  tu  a  strait. 

Alter  Ur.  Firmin's  return  to  Pans  he  did  not  care  for  a  while  to 
go  to  tho  Elysian  Fields.  The;  were  not  Elvsian  fur  him,  except  in 
yiiea  Cfaorlotto's  company.  He  rcuumed  bis  newspaper  correspoud- 
onee,  which  occnpicd  bnt  a  day  iu  each  week,  and  bo  had  tho  other  six 
• — nay,  he  scribbled  on  the  seventh  day  likewise,  and  corered  imraenRO 
•heeta  of  letter-paper  with  remarks  upon  all  manner  of  subjects, 
addrGosed  to  a  certain  Madcmoiiiclle,  Mademoiselle  Barnes,  chex 
M.  Ic  Major  Mac,  £c.  On  tlicfio  nhccta  of  paper,  Mr.  Finuin  conld 
talk  so  long,  so  lonilly,  ho  fcnicntlv,  so  eloquently  to  Miss  Bayucs, 
that  she  wail  never  tircJ  of  hciiriu;;,  or  be  of  boliling  forth.  He  be^nn 
imparting  bis  ilrcaua  and  hia  earliest  sensations  to  Ijis  beloved  btforo 
breakfast.  At  noon-day  he  gave  her  his  o]iiuion  of  tho  contents  of 
the  morning  papers.  His  jmcket  was  ordinarily  full  and  brimming 
over  by  post-time,  si>  that  bis  enpressions  of  love  and  fidelity  leaped 
from  under  the  cover,  or  wore  s<]ucozeiI  into  the  qncerest  comets, 
where,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  delightful  task  for  Miss  Barnes  to  truce 
«nt  and  detect  those  little  cupiils  which  a  iaithful  lover  despatched  to 
her.  Itwonldbe,"  I  have  found  this  littlo  comer  unoccnpicd.  Do  you 
know  what  I  have  to  say  in  it  ?  Oh,  CluLrIott«,  I,"  &c.  ic.  Mysnect 
young  lady,  you  can  guess,  orw  ill  one  ilay  guess,  the  rest ;  and  will  receive 
■neb  dear,  delightful,  uonscnsicnl  double  letters,  and  will  answci- 
tbem  with  that  el<';;aut  propriety  which  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Bavui's 
ahowed  in  her  re)>lies.  Ah  1  if  all  who  are  writing  and  receiving  such 
letters,  or  who  have  written  and  received  such,  or  who  rcnieiiiKr 
writing  and  receiving  sncb  litters,  would  order  a  copy  of  this  novi  1 
from  tho  pnbli.shers,  what  reams,  and  piles,  and  pvrunijds  of  piipi-r 
OUT  ink  would  have  to  blacken  !  Since  Charlott.'  and  Philip  h:id 
been  engaged  to  each  other,  be  had  scarcely,  eicept  in  those  drcadfnl, 
ghastly  days  of  quarrel,  riiji>yed  the  luxury  of  abst-urc  fnmi  hix  koqI's 
kleauDg — tbe  exquisite  delights  of  writing  to  her.  lie  could  do  few 
thinga  in  moderutinn,  this  uinn — and  of  this  delightful  privilege  of 
writing  to  Charlotte  be  now  enjoyed  bis  heart's  fill. 

After  brief  enjoyment  of  the  weeks  of  this  rapture,  when  winter 
«u  eoms  on  Paris,  and  icicles  hung  on  the  bough,  bow  did  it  ba,\ii;i«r^ 
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that  one  day,  two  days,  three  days  passed,  and  the  postman  broa^ 
no  little  letter  in  the  well-known  little  handwriting  for  Manaem; 
Monsieur  Philip  Firmin,  d  Paris  ?  Three  days,  four  dajB,  and  ao 
letter.  Oh,  tortnre,  could  she  he  ill  ?  Could  her  aunt  and  unde 
have  turned  against  her,  and  foihiddcn  her  to  write,  as  her  fdhsr 
and  mother  had  done  hofore  ?  Oh,  grief,  and  sorrow,  and  rage !  Ai 
for  jealousy,  our  leonine  friend  never  knew  such  a  passion.  It  nenr 
entered  into  his  lordly  heart  to  douht  of  his  little  maiden's  love...  Bit 
still  four,  five  days  have  passed,  and  not  one  word  has  eome  bm 
Tours.  The  little  Hdtel  Poussin  was  in  a  commotion.  I  have  nii 
that  when  our  friend  felt  any  passion  very  strongly  he  was  sme  t» 
speak  of  it.  Did  Don  Quixote  lose  any  opportunity  of  declaring  ta 
the  world  that  Dulcinea  del  Tohoso  was  peerless  among  women. 
Did  not  Antor  hawl  out  in  hattle,  ''  I  am  the  lover  of  Ibla  ?  "  Obt 
knight  had  taken  all  the  people  of  the  hotel  into  his  confidence  some- 
how. They  all  knew  of  his  condition — all,  the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
half-pay  Polish  officer,  the  landlord,  the  hostess,  down  to  the  littk 
knife-hoy  who  used  to  come  in  with,  **  The  factor  comes  of  to  pasH- 
no  letter  this  morning." 

No  doubt  Philip's  political  letters  became,  under  this  ontwnd 
pressure,  very  desponding  and  gloomy.  One  day,  as  he  sat  gnawing 
his  mustachios  at  his  desk,  the  little  Anatole  enters  his  apartment 
and  cries,  **  Tenez,  M,  Philippe,  That  lady  again !  "  And  the 
faithful,  the  watchful,  the  active  Madame  Smolensk  once  more  made 
her  appearance  in  his  chamber. 

Philip  blushed  and  hung  his  head  for  shame.  **  Ungrateful  brcte 
that  I  am,"  he  thought ;  ''I  have  been  back  more  than  a  week,  and 
never  thought  a  bit  about  that  good,  kind  soul  who  came  to  nj 
succour.     I  am  an  awful  egotist.     Love  is  always  so." 

As  he  rose  up  to  greet  his  friend,  she  looked  so  grave,  and  ptk, 
and  sad,  that  he  could  not  but  note  her  demeanour.  "  Ban  Din! 
had  anything  happened  ?  " 

**  Cepauvre  general  is  ill,  very  ill,  Philip,"  Smolensk  said,  in  her 
grave  voice. 

He  was  so  gravely  ill,  madame  said,  that  his  daughter  had  beet 
sent  for. 

''  Had  she  come  ?  "  asked  Philip,  with  a  start. 

'*  You  think  but  of  her — ^you  core  not  for  the  poor  old  man.  Yen 
are  all  the  same,  you  men.  All  egotists — all.  Go  !  I  know  yon  1 
I  never  knew  one  that  was  not,"  said  madame. 

Philip  has  his  little  faults  :  perhaps  egotism  is  one  of  his  defects. 
Perhaps  it  is  yours,  or  even  mine. 

' '  You  have  been  here  a  week  since  Thursday  last,  and  you  have 
never  written  or  sent  to  a  woman  who  loves  you  well.  Go !  It  waft 
not  well,  Monsieur  Philippe." 
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As  Boon  as  he  saw  her,  Philip  felt  that  he  had  heen  neglectful 
od  nngraiefiil.  We  have  owned  so  mnch  already.  Bat  how  shoold 
ladame  know  that  he  had  returned  on  Thursday  week  ?  When  they 
lokad  up  after  her  reproof,  his  eager  eyes  seemed  to  ask  this  question. 

"  Gould  she  not  write  to  me  and  tell  me  that  you  were  eome 
ttck  ?  Perhaps  she  know  that  you  would  not  do  so  yourself.  A 
roman's  heart  teaches  her  these  experiences  early,"  continued  the 
idy,  ndly ;  then  she  added  :  *'  I  tell  you,  you  are  good-for-nothings, 
n  of  you  !  And  I  repent  me,  sec  you,  of  haying  had  the  beiiu  to 
dtjyou!" 

**  I  shall  hare  my  quarterns  pay  on  Saturday,  I  was  coming  to 
'oo  then,"  said  Philip. 

**  Was  it  that  I  was  speaking  of  ?  What !  you  are  all  cowards, 
IMD,  all !  Oh,  that  I  have  hecn  heast,  heast,  to  think  at  last  I  had 
band  a  man  of  heart  I  " 

How  much  or  how  often  this  poor  Ariadne  had  trusted  and  heen 
'onaken,  I  have  no  moans  of  knowing,  or  desire  of  inquiring. 
?erhap8  it  is  as  well  for  the  polito  reader,  who  is  taken  into  my  entiro 
xmfidenec,  that  we  should  not  know  Madame  de  Smolensk's  history 
iram  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Granted  that  Ariadne  was  deceived 
yy  Theseus :  hut  then  she  consoled  herself,  as  wo  may  all  read  in 
Snith^s  Dictionary  ;  and  then  she  must  have  deceived  her  father  in 
under  to  run  away  with  Theseus.     I  suspect — I  suspect,  I  sny — that 

ikeie  women  who  are  so  rertf  much  hctrayed  arc hut  we  are 

ipeealating  on  this  Fronch  lady's  antecedents,  when  Charlotte,  her 
over,  and  her  family  are  the  persons  with  whom  wo  have  mainly 
»do. 

These  two,  I  suppose,  forgot  self,  about  which  each  for  a  moment 
kad  been  busy,  and  madnmo  resumed : — "  Yes,  you  have  reason ; 
MGas  is  here.  It  was  time  !  Hold  I  here  is  a  note  from  her."  And 
ndlip's  kind  messenger  once  more  put  a  paper  into  his  hands. 

**  My  dearest  father  is  very,  very  ill.  Oh,  Philip !  I  am  so 
nhsppy ;  and  he  is  so  good,  and  gentle,  and  kind,  and  loves  me  so ! " 

"It  is  true,"  madame  resumed.  "Before  Charlotte  came,  he 
khooght  only  of  her.  When  his  wife  comes  up  to  him,  he  turns  from 
her.  I  have  not  loved  her  much,  that  lady,  that  is  true.  But  to  see 
her  now,  it  is  uavranL  He  will  take  no  medicine  from  her.  He 
[■dies  her  away.  Before  Charlotte  came,  he  sent  for  me,  and  spoke 
IB  well  as  his  poor  throat  would  let  him,  this  poor  general !  Hia 
JOTgHtcr's  azrival  seemed  to  comfort  him.  But  he  says,  '  Not  my 
wile  1  not  my  wife  ! '  And  the  poor  thing  has  to  go  away  and  cry  in 
the  chamber  at  the  side.  He  Kays — in  his  French,  you  know — ho 
has  never  been  well  since  Charlotte  went  awny.  He  has  often  been 
out.  He  has  dined  but  rarely  at  our  table,  and  there  has  always 
been  a  silence  between  him  and  Madame  la  Gcndrale.    Last  week  ho 
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bad  a  great  inflammation  of  the  chest.  Then  he  took  to  bed,  nd 
Monsieur  the  Doctor  came — ^the  little  doctor  whom  yon  know.  Tha 
a  quinsy  has  declared  itself,  and  he  now  is  scarce  able  to  wpetk.  His 
condition  is  most  grave.  He  lies  suffering,  dying,  perhaps — tbi, 
dying,  do  you  hear  ?  And  you  are  thinking  of  your  little  sehool-pri! 
Men  are  all  the  same.     Monsters  !  Go  1  " 

Philip,  who,  I  have  said,  is  very  fond  of  talking  about  Philif. 
surveys  his  own  faults  with  great  magnanimity  and  good  humour,  and 
acknowledges  them  without  the  least  intention  to  correct  tka. 
'*  How  selfish  we  are !  "  I  can  hear  him  say,  looking  at  himself  in 
the  glass.  "  By  George,  sir,  when  I  heard  simultaneously  the  oeis 
of  that  poor  old  man's  illness,  and  of  Charlotte's  return,  I  felt  thit  1 
wanted  to  see  her  that  instant.  I  must  go  to  her,  and  speak  to  her. 
The  old  man  and  his  suffering  did  not  seem  to  affect  me.  It  is 
humiliating  to  have  to  own  that  we  are  selfish  beasts.     But  we  iR. 

sir — wo  are  brutes,  by  George  !  and  nothing  else," ^And  he  giws 

a  finishing  twist  to  the  ends  of  his  flaming  mustachios  as  he  sorrejs 
them  in  the  glass. 

Poor  little  Charlotte  was  in  such  affliction  that  of  course  she  most 
have  Philip  to  console  her  at  once.  Xo  time  was  to  be  lost.  Quick! 
a  cab  this  moment :  and,  coachman,  you  shall  have  an  extn  lot 
drink  if  you  go  quick  to  the  Avenue  de  Marli  I  Madame  puts  hersdf 
into  the  carriage,  and  as  they  go  along  tells  Philip  more  at  length  of 
the  gloomy  occurrences  of  the  last  few  days.  Four  days  since,  the 
poor  general  was  so  bad  with  his  quinsy  that  he  thought  he  should 
not  recover,  and  Charlotte  was  sent  for.  He  was  a  little  better  on 
the  day  of  her  arrival ;  but  yesterday  the  inflammation  had  increased; 
he  could  not  swallow ;  he  could  not  speak  audibly  ;  he  was  in  veiy 
great  suffering  and  danger.  He  turned  away  from  his  wife.  The 
unhappy  generaless  had  been  to  Madame  Bunch  in  her  tears  and  grief, 
complaining  that  after  twenty  years*  fidelity  and  attachment  her 
husband  had  withdrawn  his  regard  from  her.  Baynes  attributed  eren 
his  illness  to  his  wife  ;  and  at  other  times  said  it  was  a  just  punishment 
for  his  wicked  conduct  in  breaking  his  word  to  Philip  and  Charlotte. 
If  he  did  not  see  his  dear  child  again,  he  must  beg  her  forgiveness 
for  having  made  her  suffer  so.  He  had  acted  wickedly  and  nngnte- 
fully,  and  his  wife  had  forced  him  to  do  what  he  did.  He  prayed 
that  heaven  might  pardon  him.  And  he  had  behaved  with  wicked 
injustice  towards  Philip,  who  had  acted  most  generously  towards  his 
family.  And  ho  had  been  a  scoundrel — he  knew  he  had--~and  Bunchi 
and  MacWhirter,  and  the  doctor  all  said  so — and  it  was  that  woman's 
doing.  And  ho  pointed  to  the  scared  wife  as  he  painfully  hissed  out 
these  words  of  anger  and  contrition : — "  When  I  saw  that  child  ill. 
and  almost  made  mad,  because  I  broko  my  word,  I  felt  I  was  ft 
scoundrel,  Martin ;  and  I  was ;  and  that  woman  made  me  so ;  and  I 
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deserve  to  be  shot ;  and  I  shan't  recover ;  I  tell  you  I  shan't.'*  Dr. 
Martin,  who  attended  the  general,  thus  described  his  patient's  last 
talk  and  behaviour  to  Philip. 

It  was  the  doctor  who  sent  madamo  in  qaest  of  the  yoang  man. 
He  fonnd  poor  Mrs.  Baynes  with  hot,  tearless  eyes  and  livid  face,  n 
wretched  sentinel  outside  the  sick  chamber.  '*  Yun  will  find  General 
Uaynes  tci^'  ill,  sir,"  she  said  to  Philip,  with  a  ghastly  calmness,  and  a 
fraze  he  could  scarcely  face.  "  My  daughter  is  in  the  room  with  him. 
It  appears  I  have  offended  him,  and  ho  refuses  to  mce  me."  And 
she  squeezed  a  dry  handkercliiuf  which  she  held,  and  put  on  her 
spectacles  again,  and  tried  again  to  read  the  Bible  in  her  lap. 

Philip  hardly  knew  the  monuiug  of  ]ilrs.  Ba}'nc8'  words  as  yet. 
Ho  WHS  agitated  by  the  thought  of  the  general's  illness,  perhaps  by 
the  notion  that  tlio  bolovt'd  was  so  near.  Her  hand  was  in  his  a 
m^iment  afterwards:  and,  even  in  that  sad  chamber,  each  could 
givo  the  other  a  soft  pressure,  a  fond,  silent  signal  of  mutual  love 
and  faith. 

The  poor  man  laid  the  hands  of  the  young  people  together,  and 
his  own  upon  them.  The  sutfering  to  which  he  had  put  his  daughter 
st'i'med  to  be  the  crime  which  specially  affected  him.  lln  tliunked 
heaven  he  was  able  to  see  he  was  wrong.  He  whispered  to  his  littlu 
maid  a  prayer  ftir  panlnii  iu  one  or  two  words,  which  caused  poor 
Charlotte  to  sink  on  her  knees  and  cover  his  fevered  hand  with  tears 
and  kisses.  Out  of  all  her  heart  she  forgave  him.  She  had  felt 
that  the  parent  slie  lovid  and  was  accustomed  to  honour  hud  been 
mercenary  and  cruel.  It  had  wounded  her  pure  lieart  to  bo  obliged 
to  think  that  her  father  could  be  other  than  ginerous,  and  just,  and 
good.  That  he  should  humble  himsrlf  before  her,  smote  her  with 
the  keenest  pang  of  tender  commiseration.  I  do  not  can;  to  pursue 
this  last  Fcene.  Let  us  close  the  door  as  the  children  kneel  by  the 
fsofferer's  bedside,  and  t<»  the  old  man's  petition  for  forgiveness,  and 
to  the  young  girl's  sobbing  vows  of  lovu  and  fondness,  say  a 
reverent  Amen. 

By  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  a  few  days  before  tho 
fatal  tenuination  of  his  illness,  the  worthy  general,  it  would  appear, 
had  already  despaired  of  his  recovery: — *'  My  dear  Mac, — I  speak 
and  breathe  with  Fuch  diiliculty  as  I  write  this  from  my  bed,  that  I 
doubt  whetlfer  I  shall  ever  leave  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  vix  poor  Eliza, 
and  in  my  state  cannot  mttr  into  disjmtts  whicli  I  know  would  ensue 
regarding  settlement  of  property.  When  I  left  England  tliern  was 
a  claim  hanging  over  me  (young  Firmin's)  at  which  1  was  needlessly 
frightened,  as  having  to  satisfy  it  would  swallow  up  much  mnrc  than 
crenjthirifi  I  ]Hntsi'»sctl  in  the  uurltL  Hence  made  arrangements  for 
leaving  everything  in  Eliza's  name  and  the  children  a  Her.  Will 
with  Smith  and  Thompson,  Itavmond  Buildings,  Grav's  Inn.     lliink 
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Char  won't  be  happy  for  a  long  time  with  her  mother.  To  bretk&n 
F.,  who  has  been  most  generous  to  ns,  will  break  bar  heart.  WL 
yon  and  Emily  keep  her  for  a  little  ?  I  gaye  F.  my  pramki.  ii 
yon  told  me,  I  have  acted  ill  by  him,  which  I  own  and  dnrpljliint 
If  Char  marries,  sJie  ought  to  have  her  sJtare.  May  good  Ues  her, 
her  father  prays,  in  case  he  should  not  see  her  again.  And  with  bat 
love  to  Eniily,  am  yours,  dear  Mac,  sincerely, — Chablbs  Baxsis." 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Charlotte  disobeyed  her  &Uier't 
wish,  and  set  forth  from  Tours  instantly,  under  her  wortl^  unde's 
guardianship.  The  old  soldier  was  in  his  comrade's  room  when  the 
general  put  the  hands  of  Charlotte  and  her  lover  together.  He  eoa- 
fbssed  his  fault,  though  it  is  hard  for  those  who  expect  1ot6  lad 
reverence  to  have  to  own  to  wrong  and  to  ask  pardon.  Old  knees 
are  stiff  to  bend.  Brother  reader,  young  or  old,  when  our  last  hour 
comes,  may  ours  have  |p:ace  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

BETUBNS   TO   OLD   FBDBNDS. 


The  three  old  comrades  and  Philip  formed  the  little  mourning  pn>- 
cession  which  followed  the  general  to  his  place  of  rest  at  Montmaztze. 
"When  the  service  has  been  read,  and  the  last  volley  has  been  fixed 
over  the  buried  soldier,  the  troops  march  to  quarters  with  a  qnick 
step,  and  to  a  lively  tune.     Our  veteran  has  been  laid  in  the  gztTe 
with  brief  ceremonies.     Wo  do  not  even  prolong  his  obsequies  vitli 
a  sermon.     His  place  knows  him  no  longer.     There  are  a  few  who 
remember  him :  a  very,  very  few  who  grieve  for  him — so  few  that  to 
think  of  them  is  a  humiliation  almost.     The  sun  sets  on  the  eaith, 
and  our  dear  brother  has  departed  off  its  face.     Stars  twinkle ;  detrs 
fall ;  children  go  to  sleep  in  awe,  and  maybe  tears ;  the  sun  rises  on 
a  new  day,  which  he  has  never  seen,  and  children  wake  hungzy. 
They  are  interested  about  their  new  black  clothes,  perhaps.     Thej 
are  presently  at  their  work,  plays,  quarrels.     They  are  looking 
forward  to  Uie  day  when  the  holidays  will  be  over,  and  the  eyes 
which  shone  here  yesterday  so  kindly  are  gone,  gone,  gone.    A 
drive  to  the  cemetery,  followed  by  a  coach  with  four  acquaintances 
dressed  in  decorous  black,  who  separate  and  go  to  their  homes  oi 
clnbs,  and  wear  your  crape  for  a  few  days  alter — can  most  of  us 
expect  much  more  ?    The  thought  is  not  ennobling  or  exhilarating, 
worthy  sir.     And,  pray,  why  should  we  be  proud  of  ourselves  ?    la 
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it  becanse  we  have  been  so  good,  or  arc  so  wise  and  great,  that  we 
«:q>ect  to  l>e  beloved,  lamented,  remembered  ?  Why,  great  Xerxes 
er  blustering  Bobadil  mnst  know  in  that  last  honr  and  resting-place 
bow  abjeet,  how  small,  how  low,  how  lonely  they  are,  and  what  a 
littla  dust  will  cover  them.  Quick,  drams  and  fifes,  a  lively  tone  1 
Whip  the  black  team,  coachman,  and  trot  back  to  town  again — ^to 
tha  world,  and  to  business,  and  duty ! 

I  am  for  saying  no  single  unkindness  of  General  Baynes  which 
is  not  forced  upon  me  by  my  story-toller*s  office.  We  know,  fix>m 
Marlborough's  story,  that  the  bravest  man  and  greatest  military 
gadoB  is  not  always  brave  or  successful  in  his  battles  with  his  wife, 
and  that  some  of  the  greatest  warriors  have  committed  errors  in 
aoeoants  and  the  distribution  of  meum  and  tuum.  We  can't  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  Baynes  permitted  himself  to  be  misled, 
and  had  weaknesses  not  quite  consistent  with  the  highest  virtue. 

When  he  became  aware  that  his  carelessness  in  the  matter  of 
Mm.  Firmin's  trust-money  had  placed  him  in  her  son's  power,  wo 
have  seen  how  the  old  general,  in  order  to  avoid  being  called  to 
aeeoont,  fled  across  the  water  with  bis  family  and  all  his  little 
fditane,  and  how  terrified  ho  was  on  landing  on  a  foreign  shore 
to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  this  dreadful  creditor.  Philip's 
ramneiation  of  all  claims  against  Baynes  soothed  and  pleased  the 
old  man  wonderfully.  But  Philip  might  change  his  mind,  an  adviser 
at  Baynes'  side  repeatedly  urged.  To  live  abroad  was  cheaper  and 
aafiar  than  to  live  at  home.  Accordingly  Baynes,  his  wife,  family, 
and  money,  all  went  into  exile,  and  remained  there. 

Wliat  savings  tho  old  man  had  I  don't  accurately  know.  He 
and  his  wife  were  very  dark  u|K)a  this  subject  with  Philip  :  and  when 
the  general  died,  his  widow  declared  herself  to  be  almost  a  pauper. 
It  was  impossible  that  Ba}7ios  should  havo  lefl  much  money ;  but 
that  Charlotte's  share  should  havo  amounted  to — that  sum  which 
IT  or  may  not  presently  bo  stated — was  a  little  too  absurd  1     You 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Firmin  are  travelling  abroad  just  now.  When  I 
wrote  to  Firmin  to  ask  if  I  might  mention  tho  amount  of  his  wife's 
Ibrtone,  he  gave  nie  no  answer :  nor  do  I  like  to  enter  upon  these 
matters  of  calculation  without  his  explicit  permission.  He  is  of  a 
hot  temper  ;  ho  might,  on  his  return,  grow  angry  with  tho  friend  of 
his  youth,  and  say,  **  Sir,  how  dare  yon  to  talk  about  my  private 
afiaixB  ?  and  what  has  tho  public  to  do  with  Mrs.  Firmin's  private 
fbrtone?" 

When,  tiie  lost  rites  over,  good-natured  uncle  Mac  proposed  to 
take  Charlotte  back  to  Tours,  her  mother  made  no  objection.  The 
widow  had  tried  to  do  the  girl  such  an  injur}*,  that  perhaps  the  latter 
felt  forgiveness  was  impossible.  Little  Char  loved  Philip  with  all 
her  heart  and  strength ;  had  been  authorized  and  encouraged  to  do 
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so,  as  we  have  seen.  To  give  him  np  now,  because  a  richer  nikr 
presented  himself,  was  an  act  of  treason  from  which  her  fiutti&i 
heart  revolted,  and  she  never  could  pardon  the  instigator.  Yoa  gm, 
in  this  simple  story,  I  scarcely  care  even  to  have  reticence  or  secrets. 
I  don't  want  yon  to  understand  for  a  moment  that  Helj  Walsingfaim 
was  still  crying  his  eyes  out  about  Charlotte.  Goodness  bless  yon! 
It  was  two  or  three  weeks  ago — ^four  or  five  weeks  ago,  that  ha  vis 
in  love  with  her  !  He  had  not  seen  the  Duchesse  d'lvry  then,  tboot 
whom  you  may  remember  he  had  the  quarrel  with  Podichon,  at  ths 
club  in  the  Rue  de  Grammont.  (He  and  the  duchesse  wrote  poopi 
to  each  other,  each  in  the  other*s  native  language.)  The  Ghtdotte 
had  long  passed  out  of  the  young  fellow's  mind.  That  butterfly  had 
fluttered  ofif  from  our  English  rosebud,  and  had  settled  on  the  other 
elderly  flower !  I  don't  know  that  Mrs.  Baynes  was  aware  of  young 
Hely's  fickleness  at  this  present  time  of  which  we  are  writing :  bat 
his  visits  had  ceased,  and  she  was  angry  and  disappointed ;  and  not 
the  less  angiy  because  her  labour  had  been  in  vain.  On  her  pazt, 
Charlotte  could  also  be  resolutely  unforgiving.  Take  her  Phil^ 
from  her  ?  Never,  never !  Her  mother  force  her  to  give  op  the 
man  whom  she  had  been  encouraged  to  love  ?  Mamma  should  hare 
defended  Philip,  not  betrayed  him !  If  I  command  my  son  to  steal 
a  spoon,  shall  ho  obey  me  ?  And  if  he  do  obey  and  steal,  and  be 
transported,  will  he  love  me  afterwards  ?  I  think  I  can  hardly  ask 
for  so  much  filial  afiection. 

So  there  was  strife  between  mother  and  daughter;  and  angei 
not  the  less  bitter,  on  Mrs.  Baynes'  part,  because  her  husbud, 
whose  cupidity  or  fear  had,  at  first,  induced  him  to  take  her  side, 
had  deserted  her  and  gone  over  to  her  daughter.  In  the  auger  of 
that  controversy  Baynes  died,  leaving  the  victory  and  right  Kith 
Charlotte.  He  shrank  from  his  wife :  would  not  speak  to  her  in  his 
last  moments.  The  widow  had  these  injuries  against  her  daughter 
and  Philip  ;  and  thus  neither  side  forgave  the  other.  She  was  not 
averse  to  the  child's  going  away  to  her  uncle :  put  a  lean,  hnngiy 
&ce  against  Charlotte's  lip,  and  received  a  kiss  which  I  fear  had  bnt 
little  love  in  it.  I  don't  envy  those  children  who  remain  under  thd 
widow's  lonely  command ;  or  poor  Madame  Smolensk,  who  has  to 
endure  the  arrogance,  the  grief,  the  avarice  of  that  grim  woman. 
Nor  did  madame  suflier  under  this  tyranny  long.  Galignams  JUtft- 
senger  very  soon  announced  that  she  had  lodgings  to  let,  and  I 
remember  being  edified  by  reading  one  day  in  the  Pall  Mali  Gasette 
that  elegant  apartments,  select  society,  and  an  excellent  table  were 
to  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  airy  and  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris. 

Inquire  of  Madame  la  Baronne   de  S sk,  Avenue  de  Mariif 

Champs  Elys^es. 

We  guessed  without  difficulty  how  this  advertisement  found  its 
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way  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  and  very  soon  after  its  appearance 
^ladame  de  Smolensk's  friend,  Mr.  Philip,  made  his  appearance  at 
oar  tea-table  in  London.  He  was  always  welcome  amongst  ns  elders 
and  children.  He  wore  a  crape  on  his  hat.  As  soon  as  the  yoang 
ones  were  gone,  you  may  be  sore  he  poured  his  story  out ;  and 
enlarged  upon  the  death,  the  burial,  the  quarrels,  the  loves,  the 
partings  we  have  narrated.  How  could  he  be  put  in  a  way  to  earn 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year?  That  was  the  present  question. 
Ere  he  came  to  see  us,  ho  had  already  been  totting  up  ways  and  means. 
He  bad  been  with  our  friend  Mrs.  Brandon :  was  staying  with  her. 
The  Little  Sister  thought  three  hundred  would  be  sufficient.  They 
could  hare  her  second  floor — not  for  nothing ;  no,  no,  but  at  a 
moderate  price,  which  would  pay  her.  They  could  have  attics,  if 
more  rooms  were  needed.  They  could  have  her  kitchen  fire,  and 
one  maid,  for  the  present,  would  do  all  their  work.  Poor  little 
thing !  She  was  very  young.  She  would  be  past  eighteen  by  the 
time  sh^  could  marry ;  the  Little  Sister  was  for  early  marriages, 
against  long  courtships.  **  Heaven  helps  those  as  helps  themselves," 
she  said.  And  Mr.  Philip  thought  this  excellent  advice ';  and  Mr. 
Philip's  friend,  when  asked  for  hin  opinion — "  Candidly  now,  what's 
your  opinion  ?  " — said,  **  Is  she  in  the  next  room  ?  Of  course  you 
mean  you  are  married  already." 

Philip  roared  one  of  his  great  laughs.  No,  he  was  not  married 
already.  Had  he  not  said  that  Miss  Hnyncs  was  gone  away  to  Tours 
to  her  aunt  and  uncle  ?  But  that  he  wanted  to  be  married ;  but 
that  he  could  never  settle  down  to  work  till  he  married  ;  but  that  he 
could  have  no  rest,  peace,  health,  till  he  married  that  angel  he  was 
ready  to  confess,  licady  ?  All  the  street  might  hear  him  calling 
out  the  name  and  expatiating  on  the  angelic  charms  and  goodness  of 
his  Charlotte.  He  spoke  so  loud  and  long  on  this  subject  that  my 
wife  grew  a  little  tired ;  and  my  wife  ahrtnjs  likes  to  hear  other 
women  praised,  that  (she  says)  I  know  she  does.  But  when  a  man 
goes  on  roaring  for  an  hour  about  Dulcinca  ?  You  know  such  iilk 
becomes  fulsome  at  last ;  and,  in  fine,  when  ho  was  gone,  my  wife 
said,  *•  Well,  he  is  very  much  in  love  ;  so  were  you — I  mean  long 
before  my  time,  sir;  but  does  love  pay  the  housekeeping  bills, 
pray?" 

**  No,  my  dear.  And  love  is  always  controlled  by  other  people's 
advice  : — always,"  says  Philip's  friend,  who  I  hope  you  will  perceive 
was  speaking  ironically. 

Philip's  friends  had  listened  not  impatiently  to  Philip's  talk  about 
Philip.  Almost  all  women  will  give  a  sympathizing  hearing  to  men 
who  are  in  love.  Be  they  ever  so  old,  they  grow  young  again  with 
that  conversation,  and  renew  their  own  earlv  times.  Men  are  not 
quite  so  generous  :  Tityrus  tires  of  hearing  Con'don  discourse  end« 
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lessly  on  the  charms  of  his  shepherdess.  And  jet  egotism  is  gooi 
talk.  Eyen  dull  hiographies  arc  pleasant  to  read  :  and  if  to  md, 
why  not  to  hoar  ?  Had  Master  Philip  not  been  Baeh  an  egotist,  k 
would  not  have  been  so  pleasant  a  companion.  Can*i  jou  likes 
man  at  whom  you  laugh  a  little  ?  I  had  rather  each  an  opeo- 
mouthed  conversationist  than  your  cautious  jaws  that  never  vnloek 
without  a  careful  application  of  the  key.  As  for  the  entrance  to  Ml 
Philip*s  mind,  that  door  was  always  open  when  he  was  awake,  or  sofi 
hungry,  or  in  a  friend*s  company.  Besides  his  love,  and  his  pn^ 
spects  in  life,  his  poverty,  &e.,  Philip  had  other  fjEiTOurite  topics  of 
couTersation.  His  friend  the  Little  Sister  was  a  great  theme  Kith 
him ;  his  father  was  another  favourite  subject  of  his  talk.  By  the 
way,  his  father  had  written  to  the  Little  Sister.  The  doctor  said  he 
was  sure  to  prosper  in  his  newly  adopted  country.  He  and  ano&ff 
physician  had  invented  a  new  medicine,  which  was  to  effect  wondefs, 
and  in  a  few  years  would  assuredly  make  the  fortune  of  both  of  than. 
He  was  never  without  one  scheme  or  another  for  making  that  foitime 
which  never  came.  Whenever  he  drew  upon  poor  Philip  for  little 
sums,  his  letters  were  sure  to  be  especially  magniloquent  and  hopefiiL 
"  "Whenever  the  doctor  says  he  has  invented  the  philosopher's  stone,** 
said  poor  Philip,  '*  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  postscript  to  say  thii  t 
little  bill  will  be  presented  for  so  much,  at  so  many  days*  date." 

Had  he  drawn  on  Philip  lately  ?  Philip  told  us  when,  and  hoT 
often.  We  gave  him  all  the  benefit  of  our  virtuous  indignation.  As 
for  my  wife's  eyes,  they  gleamed  with  anger.  What  a  man  :  what  a 
father !  Oh,  he  was  incorrigible !  *'  Yes,  I  am  afraid  he  is,"  ays 
poor  Phil,  comically,  with  his  hands  roaming  at  ease  in  his  pockels. 
They  contained  little  else  than  those  big  hands.  ''My  father  is  of 
a  hopeful  turn.  His  views  regarding  property  are  peculiar.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  have  such  a  distinguished  parent,  isn't  it  ?  I  am  alwijs 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  not  married  again.  I  sigh  for  a  moth£^ 
in-law,"  Philip  continued. 

**  Oh,  don't,  Philip  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Laura,  in  a  pet.  "  Be  geie- 
rons :  be  forgiving :  bo  noble :  be  Christian  I  Don't  be  cynical  tnd 
imitating — you  know  whom  !  " 

Whom  could  she  possibly  mean,  I  wonder  ?  After  flashes,  thefe 
came  showers  in  this  lady's  eyes.  From  long  habit  I  can  xauSaa* 
stand  her  thoughts,  although  she  does  not  utter  ihcm.  She  wis 
thinking  of  these  poor,  noble,  simple,  fiiendless  young  people ;  and 
asking  heaven's  protection  for  them.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  over- 
praising my  friends,  goodness  knows.  The  foibles  of  this  one  I  have 
described  honestly  enough.  But  if  I  write  down  here  that  he  ynB 
courageous,  cheerful  in  adversity,  generous,  simple,  truth-loving, 
above  a  scheme — after  having  said  that  he  was  a  i^oble  young  fellov 
— dm;  and  I  won't  cancel  lie  words. 
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Ardent  lover  as  ho  wor,  our  friend  was  glad  to  be  back  in  the 
midst  of  the  London  dmoko,  and  wealth,  and  bustle.  The  fog  agreed 
with  his  lungs,  he  said.  He  breathed  more  freely  in  our  great  city 
than  in  that  little  English  village  in  the  centre  of  Paris  which  he  bad 
been  inhabiting.  In  his  hotel,  and  at  his  cafd  (where  he  composed 
his  eloquent  "  Own  Correspondonce  "),  ho  had  occasion  to  speak  a 
little  French,  but  it  never  came  very  trippingly  from  his  stout  English 
tongue.  **  You  don't  suppose  I  wuuld  like  to  be  taken  for  a  French- 
man/' he  would  say  with  much  gravity.  I  wonder  who  ever  thought 
of  mistaking  friend  Philip  for  a  Frenchman  ? 

As  for  that  faithful  Little  Sister,  her  house  and  heart  were  still  at 
the  joung  man's  service.  We  have  not  visited  Thomhaugh  Street 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Philip,  whom  v;o  have  been  bound  to  attend,  has 
been  too  much  occupied  ^*ith  his  love-making  to  bestow  much  thought 
on  his  affectionate  little  friend.  She  has  been  trudging  meanwhile  on 
her  humble  course  of  life,  cheerful,  modest,  laborious,  doing  her  duty, 
with  a  helping  little  hand  ready  to  relieve  many  a  fallen  wayfarer  on 
her  road.  She  had  a  room  vacant  in  her  house  when  Philip  came. 
A  room,  indeed  !  Would  she  not  have  had  a  house  vacant,  if  Philip 
wanted  it  ?  But  in  the  interval  since  we  saw  her  last,  the  Little 
Sister,  too,  has  had  to  assume  black  robes.  Her  father,  the  old 
captain,  has  gone  to  his  rest.  His  place  is  vacant  in  the  little 
parlour  :  his  bedroom  is  ready  for  Philip,  as  long  as  Philip  will  stay. 
She  did  not  profess  to  fi'el  much  afliiction  for  the  loss  of  the  captain. 
She  talked  of  him  constantly  as  though  he  were  present ;  and  made 
a  Buppcr  for  Philip,  and  seated  him  in  her  pa's  chair.  How  she 
bustled  about  on  the  night  when  Philip  arrived !  What  a  beaming 
welcome  there  was  in  her  kind  eves  !  Her  modest  hair  was  touched 
silver  now ;  but  her  chotks  were  like  apples ;  her  little  figuro 

neat,  and  light,  and  active  ;  and  her  voice,  with  its  gentle  laugh, 
and  little  sweet  bad  grammar,  has  always  seemed  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  Toiees  to  me. 

Very  soon  after  Philip's  arrival  in  London,  Mrs.  Brandon  paid  a 
^sit  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Firmiu's  humble  servant  and  Irtographer  ;  and 
the  two  women  had  a  fine  sen ti mental  consultation.  All  gooil  women, 
yoa  know,  are  sentimental.  The  idea  of  young  lovers,  of  match- 
making, of  amiable  poverty,  tenderly  excites  and  interests  them.  My 
wife,  at  this  time,  bogan  to  pour  off  fine  long  letters  to  Miss  Haynes, 
to  which  the  latter  moilestly  and  dutifully  replied,  with  many  expres- 
rions  of  fervour  and  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  Iior  friend  in 
London  was  pleased  to  take  in  the  little  maid.  I  saw  by  these 
anawcra  that  Charlotte's  union  with  Philip  was  taken  as  a  received 
point  by  these  two  ladies.  They  discussed  the  ways  and  mean'*. 
Thej  did  not  talk  about  broughams,  setth^meuts,  town  and  country 
hoaMB,  pin*moneys,  trousseaux ;  and  my  wife,  in  computing  their 
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sources  of  income,  always  pointed  oat  that  Miss  Gliailotte*8  ilntime, 
though  certainly  small,  would  give  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  joniig 
couple's  income.  "  Fifty  pounds  a  year  not  much  !  Let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  that  fifty  pounds  a  year  is  a  very  pretty  little  sum :  if  Flu^ 
can  but  make  three  hundred  a  year  himself,  Mrs.  Brandon  says  tber 
ought  to  be  able  to  live  quite  nicely."  You  ask,  my  genteel  friend, 
is  it  possible  that  people  can  live  for  four  hundred  a  year  ?  How  do 
they  manage,  ces  pauvres  (jens  J  They  eat,  they  drink,  they  an 
clothed,  they  are  warmed,  they  have  roofs  over  their  heads,  and  glisB 
in  their  windows ;  and  some  of  them  are  as  good,  happy,  and  vdl- 
bred  as  their  neighbours  who  are  ten  times  as  rich.  Then,  besides 
this  calculation  of  money,  there  is  the  fond  woman^s  firm  bcJief  that 
the  day  will  bring  its  daily  bread  for  those  who  work  for  it  and  ask 
for  it  in  the  proper  quarter ;  against  which  reasoning  many  a  man 
knows  it  is  in  vain  to  argue.  As  to  my  own  little  objections  and 
doubts,  my  wife  met  them  by  reference  to  Philip*s  former  loTe-afliir 
with  his  cousin.  Miss  Twysden.  <*  You  had  no  objection  in  that 
case,  sir,"  this  logician  would  say.  *'  You  would  have  had  him  take 
a  creature  without  a  heart.  You  would  cheerfully  have  seen  hioi 
made  miserable  for  life,  because  you  thought  there  was  money  enongli 
and  a  genteel  connection.  Money  indeed !  Very  happy  Mrs.  Wool- 
comb  is  with  her  money!  Very  creditably  to  all  sides  has  tk^it 
marriage  turned  out !  "  I  need  scarcely  remind  my  readers  of  the 
unfortunate  result  of  that  marriage.  Woolcomb*s  behaviour  to  his 
wife  was  the  agreeable  talk  of  London  society  and  of  the  LondoD 
clubs  very  soon  after  the  pair  were  joined  together  in  holy  matrimonv. 
Do  we  not  all  remember  how  Woolcomb  was  accused  of  striking  his 
wife,  of  starving  his  wife,  and  how  she  took  refuge  at  home  and  came 
to  her  father's  house  with  a  black  eye  ?  The  two  Twysdens  were  so 
ashamed  of  this  transaction,  that  father  and  son  left  off  coming  to 
Bays' s,  where  I  never  heard  their  absence  regretted  but  by  one  man. 
who  said  that  Talbot  owed  him  money  for  losses  at  whist  for  which 
he  could  get  no  settlement. 

Should  Mr.  Firmin  go  and  see  his  aunt  in  her  misfortune? 
Bygones  might  be  bygones,  some  of  Philip's  advisers  thought.  Nov 
Mrs.  Twysden  was  unhappy,  her  heart  might  relent  to  Philip,  whom 
she  certainly  had  loved  as  a  boy.  Philip  had  the  magnanimity  to 
call  upon  her ;  and  found  her  carriage  waiting  at  the  door.  Bat  a 
servant,  after  keeping  the  gentleman  waiting  in  the  dreary,  well- 
remembered  hall,  brought  him  word  that  his  mistress  was  out,  smiled 
in  his  face  with  an  engaging  insolence,  and  proceeded  to  put  cloaks, 
court-guides,  and  other  female  gear  into  the  carriage  in  the  presence 
of  this  poor  deserted  nephew.  This  visit,  it  must  be  owned,  was  one 
of  Mrs.  Laura's  romantic  efforts  at  reconciling  enemies :  as  if ,  mj 
good  creature,  the  Twysdens  ever  let  a  man  into  their  house  i^ 
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poor  or  out  of  fashion !  They  liyed  in  a  constant  dread  lest 
p  should  call  to  boirow  money  of  them.  As  if  they  ever  lent 
^y  to  a  man  who  was  in  need  !  If  they  ask  the  respected  reader 
eir  house,  depend  upon  it  they  think  ho  is  well  to  do.  On  the 
*  hand,  the  Twysdens  made  a  very  handsome  entertainment  for 
lew  lord  of  Whipham  and  Bingwood  who  now  reigned  after  his 
nan's  death.  They  afifably  went  and  passed  Christmas  with 
in  the  country ;  and  they  cringed  and  bowed  before  Sir  John 
irood  as  they  had  bowed  and  cringed  before  the  earl  in 
ime.  The  old  earl  had  been  a  Tory  in  his  latter  days,  when 
ot  Twysden*s  views  were  also  very  conseryative.  The  present 
of  Ringwood  was  a  Whig.  It  is  surprising  how  liberal  the 
•dens  grow  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight's  after-dinner  conversation 
pheasant-shooting  talk  at  Ringwood.  '^  Hang  it !  you  know/* 
ig  Twysden  said,  in  his  office  afterwards,  **  a  fellow  must  go  with 
politics  of  his  family,  you  know ! "  and  ho  bragged  about  tho 
era,  wines,  splendours,  cooks,  and  preserves  of  Ringwood  as 
y  as  in  the  time  of  his  noble  grand-uncle.  Any  one  who  has 
a  house-dog  in  London,  which  licks  your  boots  and  your  platter, 
fiiwns  for  the  bones  in  your  dish,  knows  how  the  animal  barks  and 
at  the  poor  who  come  to  the  door.  The  Tw}'sdens,  father  and 
were  of  this  canine  species  :  and  there  arc  vast  packs  of  such 
\  here  and  elsewhere. 

[f  Philip  opened  his  heart  to  us,  and  talked  unroscr\'cdly  regnnling 
tiopes  and  his  plans,  you  may  bo  sure  ho  hud  his  little  friend, 
.  Brandon,  also  in  his  confidence,  and  that  no  person  in  the  world 
more  eager  to  servo  him.  AMiilst  we  were  talking  about  what 
to  be  done,  this  little  lady  was  also  at  work  in  her  favourite's 
df.  She  had  a  firm  ally  in  Mrs.  Mngford,  tho  proprietor's  lady 
he  Pall  Mall  (iazctte.  Mrs.  Mugfurd  had  long  been  interested 
'hilip,  his  misfortunes  and  his  love-afifuirs.  These  two  good  women 
made  a  sentimental  hero  of  him.  Ah  I  that  they  could  devise 
6  feasible  scheme  to  help  him  !  And  such  a  chance  actually  did 
'  soon  present  itself  to  these  delighted  women. 
Id  almost  all  the  papers  of  the  new  year  appeared  a  brilliant 
krtisement,  announcing  the  speedy  appearance  in  Dublin  of  a  now 
)r.  It  was  to  be  called  Thk  Shamrock,  and  its  first  number  was 
e  issued  on  the  ensuing  St.  Patrick's  day.  I  need  not  quote  at 
|th  the  advertisement  which  heralded  the  advent  of  this  new 
odical.  Tho  most  famous  pens  of  tho  national  party  in  Ireland 
9,  of  course,  engaged  to  contribute  to  its  columns.  Those  pens 
Id  be  hammered  into  steel  of  a  different  shape  when  the  oppor- 
ty  should  offer.  Beloved  prelates,  authors  of  world-wide  fame, 
Is,  the  bold  strings  of  whoso  lyres  had  rung  through  the  isle 
■dy,  and  made  millions  of  noble  hearts  to  beat,  and,  by  consequence, 
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double  t!io  number  of  eyes  to  fill;  philosophers,  renonnedlsri 
and  illasirious  advocates,  whoso  manly  voices  had  erer  qioken  Hht 
language  of  hope  and  freedom  to  an  &c.  Sx.,  would  be  fiyvnd  nQjag 
round  the  journal,  and  proud  to  wear  the  symbol  of  The  fiw^iwy* 
Finally,  Michael  Cassidy,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  be  the  editor  of  ftb 
new  journal. 

This  was  the  M.  Cassidy,  Esq.,  who  appeared,  I  tlunk,  it  Xr. 
Finuin's  call-supper ;  and  who  had  long  been  the  sub-editor  of  th» 
Pall  Mall  Gazette;  If  Michael  went  to  Dame  Street,  why  shosU 
not  Philip  be  sub -editor  at  Pall  Mall  ?  Mrs.  Brandon  argood.  Of 
course  there  would  be  a  score  of  candidates  for  Michaers  office.  Il» 
editor  would  like  the  patronage.  Bamet,  Mugford*s  partner  in  tk 
Gazette,  would  wish  to  appoint  his  man.  Cassidy,  before  zetoingi 
would  assuredly  intimate  his  approaching  resignation  to  scores  of 
gentlemen  of  his  nation,  who  would  not  object  to  take  the  Saxnii 
pay  until  they  finally  shook  his  yoke  ofif,  and  would  eat  his  famd 
until  the  happy  moment  arrived  when  they  could  knock  oat  his  brnai 
in  fair  battle.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Brandon  heard  of  the  vacant  jku, 
that  moment  she  determined  that  Philip  should  have  it.  It 
prising  what  a  quantity  of  information  our  little  friend 
about  artists,  and  press-men,  and  their  lives,  &milies,  ways  and 
Many  gentlemen  of  both  professions  came  to  Mr.  Ridley's  chamben, 
and  called  on  the  Little  Sister  on  their  wav  to  and  fro.  How  Tom 
Smith  had  left  the  Herald,  and  gone  to  the  Post :  what  price  Jtck 
Jones  had  for  his  picture,  and  who  sat  for  the  principal  figures.-* 
I  promise  you  Madiun  Brandon  had  all  these  interesting  details  bf 
heart ;  and  I  think  I  have  described  this  little  person  very  ini^ 
quately  if  I  have  not  made  you  understand  that  she  was  as  intrepii 
a  little  jobber  as  ever  lived,  and  never  scrupled  to  go  any  length  ti 
serve  a  friend.  To  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  profieaaor  of 
Hebrew,  to  be  teacher  of  a  dancing-school,  to  be  organist  far  a 
church:  for  any  conceivable  place  or  function  this  Httle  penoi 
would  have  asserted  Philip's  capability.  ^*  Don't  teU  me !  He  en 
dance  or  preach  (as  the  case  may  be),  or  write  beautifrd !  And  M 
for  being  unfit  to  be  a  sub- editor,  I  want  to  know,  has  he  not  tt 
good  a  head  and  as  good  an  education  as  that  Cassidy,  indeed  ?  ini 
is  not  Cambridge  College  the  best  college  in  the  world  ?  It  is,  I  tff- 
And  he  went  there  ever  so  long.  And  he  might  hayo  taken  the  tsiJ 
best  prize,  only  money  was  no  object  to  him  then,  dear  fallow,  ml 
he  did  not  like  to  keep  the  poor  out  of  what  he  didn't  want !  " 

jMrs.  Mugford  had  always  considered  the  young  man  as  veiy 
haughty,  but  quite  the  gentleman,  and  speedily  was  infected  by  bff 
gossip's  enthusiasm  about  him.  My  wife  hired  a  fly,  packed  sevenl 
of  the  children  into  it,  called  upon  Mrs.  Mugford,  and  chose  to  bo 
delighted  with  that  lady's  garden,  with  that  lady's  nursery — ^with 
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ererything  that  bora  the  name  of  Magford.     It  was  a  cariosity  to 
Temark  iu  what  a  flurr}-  of  excitement  these  women  plunged,  and 
how  they  schemed  and  coaxed,  and  caballed,  in  order  to  get  this 
place  for  their  proti'^o.     My  wife  tlionght — she  merely  happened  to 
fiurmise :  nothing  more,  of  course — that  Mrs.  Mugfonl's  fund  desiro 
was  to  shiue  iu  the  world.    "  Coiild  we  not  ask  some  people — with-  - 
with  what  yon  call  handles  to  their  namef;. — I  think  I  before  lioard  yoa 
nsc  some  such  tenu,  sir, — to  meet  the  Miigfords  ?     Some  of  Philip*a 
old  friends,  who  I  am  sure  would  be  very  happy  to  sorw*  him.** 
Some    Buch    artifice    was,   I  own,   practised.     We  coaxed,  cajoled , 
fondled  the  Mugfords  for  Philip^s  sake,   and  heaven  firgive  Mrs. 
liiara  her  hypocrisy.     AVe  had  an  oiitertaiimient  th(Mi»  I  own.     AVo 
asked  our  finest  company,  ainl  Mr.  and  ^[rs.  Mu^^fnnl  to  moot  thoni : 
and  wc  pmyod  that  unlucky  Philip  tt  bo  cii  his  bc'st  bilKiviour  to  all 
persons  who  were  invitod  to  tlio  fi  asl. 

Before  my  wife  this  lion  1 1'  a  Finikin  was  r.s  a  lamb.  Rough, 
captions,  and  overhcarin;^  in  general  sooiity,  with  tbosL'  whom  ho 
loved  and  esteemed  Philip  was  of  all  niou  the  nii^st  modest  and 
humble.  He  would  never  tin?  of  playing  with  our  children,  joining 
in  their  games,  laughing  and  I'oaring  at  their  little  s})orts.  T  have 
nerer  had  such  a  laugher  at  my  jokes  as  Philip  P'irniiii.  I  think  my 
wife  liked  him  for  thai  noblo  giinUv.*  v.itli  which  he  u^-l'>d  to  salute 
those  pieces  of  wit.  Ho  arrived  a  Ii!tl(>  latf  snniolimi-s  with  )ii.-< 
laughing  ehoms,  but  tin  p<><)}ilc  at  table  \\\ir  not  m>  1  -iid  a^  iUh 
faithful  friend.  On  the  contrary,  when  tlio>.'  pmpli'  r>r  v.h-ini  )u'  h-.m 
no  liking  veutnra  on  a  pun  or  other  pleasantry,  1  am  biiHi.l  t.»  own 
that  Philip's  acknowledgment  of  their  wa;,":iTy  mn-t  In  anUhin;,'  but 
pleasant  or  flattering  to  them.  Now.  on  occasion  of  tli:-;  iniporfsint 
dinner,  I  enjoined  Jiini  to  be  very  ki:i.l,  ai:d  veiy  civil,  anil  very  much 
pleased  with  everj'body,  anil  to  stamp  np<»n  noliody's  ronis,  ;.-<  indeed, 
why  should  he,  in  life  :*  Who  was  hoj  U>  be  crjis  .r  wm  n  .'  And  it 
has  hecn  said  that  no  man  could  admit  his  own  faults  with  a  moro 
engaging  candour  than  nur  friend. 

AVo  invited,  then,  Muf^'fijrd,  tbo  proprietor  <>(  the  Piifl  Mnll 
GazetU^  and  his  wifo ;  and  IJiekorton,  the  editor  of  tliat  periodical ; 
Lord  Ascot,  Philij)'s  old  college  friend  :  and  one  or  two  more  gentle- 
men. Our  invitations  to  the  ladies  were  not  so  f.)rtiinat«'.  Some 
were  engaged,  others  away  in  the  country  keeping  Christmas.  In 
fine,  we  considered  nnrselves  rat  hi  r  lucky  in  siruring  old  Lady 
Hixic,  who  lives  hard  by  \\\  V.'e.-l minster,  and  who  will  pass  for  a 
lady  of  fashion  when  no  person  of  groatiT  noti-  is  pre-,  i.-t.  IMy  wife 
told  her  that  the  oljeet  of  the  dinmr  was  to  make  our  friend  Finnin 
aequainted  with  the  editor  and  proprietnr  of  the  l**iU  M'lll  Oazttf-, 
with  whom  it  was  imp<)rtant  that  he  stmuld  lie  on  the  most  amicable 
fiioting.     Oh!  Ten*  well.     Laly  Hixic  pnnnised  to  be  quite  gracious 
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to  the  newspaper  gentleman  and  his  wife ;  and  kept  her  promise  noit 
prraciouslv  during  the  evening.  Our  good  friend  Mrs.  Mnglbrd  vis 
the  first  of  our  guests  to  arrive.  She  drove  "  in  her  trap  **  firom  her 
villa  in  the  suhurbs ;  and  after  putting  up  his  carriage  at  a  Har- 
bouring livery-stable,  her  groom  volunteered  to  help  pur  semnts  ib 
waiting  at  dinner.  His  zeal  and  activity  were  remarkable.  China 
smashed,  and  dish-covers  clanged  in  the  passage.  Mrs.  MngU 
said  that  *' Sam  was  at  his  old  tricks;**  and  I  hope  the  hostss 
ishowe4  she  was  mistress  of  herself  amidst  that  fall  of  china.  Mis. 
Mugford  came  before  the  appointed  hour,  she  said,  in  order  to  see 
our  children.  <<  With  our  late  London  dinner  hours,*'  she  remaifcei 
''  children  was  never  seen  now.'*  At  Hampstead,  hers  always  appeared 
at  the  dessert,  and  enlivened  the  table  with  their  innocent  eateries 
for  oranges,  and  struggles  for  sweetmeats;.  In  the  nursery,  where 
one  little  maiJ,  in  her  crisp,  long  night-gown,  was  saying  her  prayers: 
where  another  little  person,  in  the  most  airy  costume,  was  standiD^ 
before  the  great  barred  fire  ;  where  a  third  Lilliputian  was  sitting  op 
in  its  night-cap  and  surplice,  surveying  the  scene  below  from  its  crib; 
— the  ladies  found  our  dear  Little  Sister  installed.  She  had  eooie 
to  see  her  little  pets  (she  had  known  two  or  three  of  them  from  the 
very  earliest  times.)  She  was  a  great  favourite  amongst  them  all; 
and,  I  believe,  conspired  T\ith  the  cook  down  below  in  prepaiisg 
certain  delicacies  for  the  table.  A  fine  conversation  then  ensoed 
about  our  children,  about  the  Mugford  children,  about  babies  in 
general.  And  then  the  artful  women  (the  house  mistress  and  the 
Little  Sister)  brought  Philip  on  the  tapis ^  and  discoursed  a  qui  mirxr, 
about  his  virtues,  his  misfortunes,  his  engagement,  and  that  dear 
little  creature  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  This  conversation  went 
on  until  carriage -wheels  were  heard  in  the  square,  and  the  knocker 
(there  were  actually  knockers  in  that  old-fashioned  place  and  time) 
began  to  peal.  **  Oh,  bother !  There's  the  company  a-comin*." 
Mrs.  Mugford  said ;  and  arranging  her  cap  and  flounces,  with  neat- 
handed  Mrs.  Brandon's  aid,  came  down- stairs,  after  taking  a  tender 
leave  of  the  little  people,  to  whom  she  sent  a  present  next  day  of  a 
])ile  of  fine  Christmas  books,  which  had  come  to  the  P<dl  Mall 
Gazette  for  review.  The  kind  woman  had  been  coaxed,  wheedled, 
and  won  over  to  our  side,  to  Philip's  side.  He  had  her  vote  for  the 
sub-editorship,  whatever  might  ensue. 

Most  of  our  guests  had  already  aiiived,  when  at  length  Mrs. 
Mugford  was  announced.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  presented 
a  remarkable  appearance,  and  that  the  splendour  of  her  attire  vas 
such  as  is  seldom  beheld. 

Bickerton  and  Philip  were  presented  to  one  another,  and  had  a  talk 
about  French  politics  before  dinner,  during  which  conversation  Philip 
behaved  with  perfect  discretion  and  politeness.  Bickerton  had  happened 
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Philip's  letters  well  spoken  of — in  a  good  quarter,  mind ;  and 
liality  increased  when  Lord  Ascot  entered,  called  Philip  by 
ame,  and  entered  into  a  perfectly  free  conversation  with  him. 
ly  Hixie  went  into  perfectly  good  society,  Bickerton  con- 
sd  to  acknowledge.  "  As  for  Mrs.  Mngford,"  says  he,  with 
)  of  wondering  compassion  at  that  lady,  "  of  coarse,  I  need 
yon  that  she  is  seen  nowhere — nowhere."  This  said,  Mr. 
m  stepped  forward,  and  calmly  patronized  my  wife,  gave  me 
latnred  nod  for  my  own  part,  reminded  Lord  Ascot  that  he 

the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  Egham ;  and  then  fixed  on 
ge,  of  the  Bread-and-Bntter  Office  (who,  I  own,  is  one  of  our 
ntecl  guests),  with  whom  ho  entered  into  a  discussion,  of 
ilitical  matter  of  that  day — I  forget  what :  but  the  main 
18  that  he  named  two  or  three  leading  public  men  with  whom 
discussed  the  question,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  named 
at  names,  and  led  us  to  understand  that  with  the  proprietors 

very  great  names  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  and  con- 

footing.  With  his  owners — with  the  proprietor  of  the  Pall 
izette,  he  was  on  tho  most  distant  terms,  and  indeed  I  am 
hat  his  behaviour  to  myself  and  my  wife  was  scarcely 
il.  I  fancied  I  saw  Philip*s  brow  gathering  wrinkles  as  his 
»wed  this  man  strutting  from  ono  person  to  another,  and 
ing  each.  Tho  dinner  was  a  little  late,  from  some  reason 
:>wn  in  the  lower  regions.  ''  I  tako  it,*'  says  Bickerton, 
at  Philip,  in  a  pause  of  the  conversation,  ''  that  our  good 
id  host  is  not  much  used  to  giving  dinners.  Tho  mistress 
ouse  is  evidently  in  a  stato  of  perturbation."  Philip  gavo 
orrible  grimace  that  the  other  at  first  thought  he  was  in  pain. 
•Q,  who  have  lived  a  good  deal  with  old  Ilingwood,  know  what 
inner  is,"  Bickerton  continued,  giving  Fimiin  a  knowing  look. 
y  dinner  is  good  which  is  accompanied  with  such  a  welcome 
here,"  said  Philip. 

; !  very  good  people,  very  good  people,  of  course  I  "  cries 
n. 

)d  not  say  he  thinks  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  adopting 
f  a  man  of  the  world.   He  went  off  to  Lady  Hixie  and  talked 

about  tho  last  great  party  at  which  ho  had  met  her ;  and 
turned  to  tho  host,  and  remarked  that  my  friend,  the  doctor's 

a  fierce-looking  fellow.  In  five  minutes  he  had  the  good 
to  make  himself  hated  by  Mr.  Firmin.  Ho  walks  through 
1  patronizing  his  betters.  "  Our  good  friend  is  not  much 
giving  dinners," — isn't  he  ?  I  say,  what  do  you  mean  by 
ig  to  endure  this  man  ?  Tom  Page,  of  the  Bread-and- Butter 
I  a  well-known  diner-  out ;  Lord  Ascot  is  a  peer ;  Bickerton, 
ty  loud  voice,  talked  to  one  or  other  of  these  daring  dinner 
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and  across  the  table.  He  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Magford,  Vat  lie  toiBei 
his  back  on  that  bewildered  woman,  and  ncTer  eondeaeaided  to 
address  a  word  to  her  personally.  **  Of  course,  I  nndentani  joi, 
my  dear  fellow,"  he  said  to  me  when  on  the  retreat  of  the  ladiei  le 
approached  within  whispering  distance.  **  You  haye  these  people  at 
dinner  for  reasons  of  state.  Yon  have  a  book  coming  out,  and  vnt 
to  have  it  noticed  in  the  paper.  I  make  a  point  of  keeping  Htm 
people  at  a  distance — ^the  only  way  of  dealing  with  them,  I  give  jot 
my  word." 

Not  one  offensiTo  word  had  Philip  said  to  the  chief  writer  of  ib 
Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  and  I  began  to  congratnlate  myself  that  oar 
dinner  would  pass  without  any  mishap,  when  some  one  unlnckilT 
happening  to  praise  the  wine,  a  fresh  supply  was  ordered.  "  TeiT 
good  claret.  Who  is  your  wine-merchant  ?  Upon  my  word  I  get 
better  claret  here  than  I  do  in  Paris — don't  you  tlnnk  so,  Mr.  FennoL 
Where  do  you  generally  dine  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  generally  dine  for  thirty  sous,  and  three  francs  on  gnod  h^ 
Mr.  Beckerton,"  growls  Philip. 

"  My  name  is  Bickerton.'*  ('<  What  a  vulgar  thing  for  a  fidknr 
to  talk  about  his  thirty- sous  dinners  !  "  munnured  my  nei^^ibosr  to 
me).  '*  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  When  I  go  to 
Paris  I  dine  at  the  Trois  Freres.  Give  me  the  Burgundy  at  Ina 
Freres." 

"  That  is  because  you  great  leader  writers  are  paid  better  tha 
poor  correspondents.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  dine  bettor." 
And  with  tliis  Mr.  Firmin  smiles  at  Mr.  Mugford,  his  masttf  end 
owner. 

*<  Nothing  60  vulgar  as  talking  shop,"  says  Bickerton,  nthff 
loud. 

*'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  shop  I  keep.  Are  you  of  jomii 
Mr.  Bickerton  ?  "  growls  Philip. 

**  F.  had  him  there,"  says  Mr.  Mogford. 

Mr.  Bickerton  got  up  from  table,  turning  quite  pale.  "  Do  joi 
mean  to  be  offensive,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Offensive,  sir  ?  No,  sir.  Some  men  are  offensive  without 
meaning  it.  You  have  been  several  times  to-night ! "  says  Lud 
Philip. 

'<  I  don't  see  that  I  am  called  upon  to  bear  this  kind  of  thmg  at 
any  man's  table !  "  cried  Mr.  Bickerton.  "  Lord  Ascot,  I  wish  yon 
good-night ! " 

''  I  say,  old  boy,  what's  the  row  about  ? "  asked  his  lordship. 
And  we  wore  all  astonished  as  my  guest  rose  and  lefl  the  table  in 
great  wrath. 

"  Serve  him  right,  Firmin,  I  say !  "  said  Mr.  Mugford,  agiiB 
drinking  off  a  glass. 
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"  Why,  don*t  you  know  ?  "  says  Tom  Page.  "  His  father  keeps 
m  haberdasher's  shop  at  Cambridge,  and  sent  him  to  Oxford,  Avhcrc 
Iw  took  a  good  degree." 

And  this  had  come  of  a  dinner  of  conciliation — a  dinner  which 
'vas  to  advance  Philip's  interest  in  life ! 

"Hit  him  again,  I  say,*'  cried  Mugford,  whom  wine  had  rendered 
•loqaent.  "  He's  a  supercilious  beast,  that  Bickerton  is,  and  I  hate 
kimi  and  so  docs  Mrs.  M.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

KABBATES   THAT   FAMOT'rt   JOKE   ABOUT   MISR   GRIG  SB  Y. 

Fob  once  Philip  found  that  ho  had  oflonded  without  giving  general 
offence.  In  the  confidence  of  female  intercourse,  Mrs.  Mugford  had 
already,  in  her  own  artless  but  powerful  hinguage,  confirmed  her 
hnsband's  statement  regarding  Mr.  Bickerton,  and  declared  that  B. 
was  a  beast,  and  she  was  only  sorn*  that  Mr.  F.  had  not  hit  him  a 
little  harder.  So  different  are  the  ojtinions  which  ditfereut  indi- 
Tidnals  entertain  of  the  same  event !  1  hiippen  to  know  that  Bicker- 
ton, on  his  side,  went  away,  averring  that  we  were  quan*clsome. 
mderbred  people  ;  and  that  a  man  of  any  refinement  had  best  avuid 
that  kind  of  society.  He  does  reallv  and  scriouslv  believe  himself  our 
foperior,  and  will  lecture  almost  any  gentleman  on  the  art  of  being 
one.  This  assurance  is  not  :it  ull  uncommon  with  y;)ur  parvnw, 
Ptond  of  his  newly- acquired  knowledge  of  the  art  of  exhausting 
the  contents  of  an  egg,  the  well-known  little  boy  of  the  apologue 
nxflhed  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  his  grandmother,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  familiar  with  the  proct.ss  whieh  the  cliild  hud  ju>t 
discovered.  Which  of  us  has  not  met  with  some  such  instnict«)rs  '/ 
I  know  men  who  would  be  n^ady  to  step  forward  and  teach  Tagliuni 
how  to  dance,  Tom  Savers  how  to  l)ox,  or  the  Chevalier  Bavard  how 
to  bo  a  gentleman.  We  most  of  us  know  such  men,  niid  undergo, 
from  time  to  time,  the  iucll':ib!e  benefit  of  thi  ir  patronage. 

Mugford  went  away  from  our  little  entertjiiunieiit  vowing,  by 
George,  that  Philip  nhouldn't  want  for  a  friend  at  tlie  proper  season  ; 
and  this  proper  season  very  s]ieeilily  arrived.  1  laughed  one  day,  on 
going  to  the  Pall  Mall  liaxitti  oiiice.  to  tlnd  Philip  installed  iu  the 
sub- editor's  room,  with  a  provision  of  scihsors.  wafers,  and  paste - 
pots,  snipping  paragraplis  from  tiiis  paper  and  that,  :i!;irin;;,  eoi:- 
densing,  giving  titles,  and  so  fortli ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  re^'ular  liarnrss. 
The  three-headed  calves,  the  great  pri/.e  i:Moselierries,  the  olilnmiden 
ladies  of  wonderful  ages,  who   at    len<jtii   died  in  cuuntry   {hicen 
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— it  was  wonderfnl  (considering  his  littlo  experience)  how  rimii 
Imnted  out  these.  He  entered  into  all  the  spirit  of  his  bnaiwn. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  clever  titles  which  he  fonnd  for  bis  ptn- 
graphs.  When  his  paper  was  completed  at  the  week's  end,  he  snrrered 
it  fondly — not  the  leading  articles,  or  those  profonnd  and  jetbiiUtiBt 
literar}'  essays  which  appeared  in  the  Gazette — ^but  the  births,  deiths, 
marriages,  markets,  trials,  and  what-not.  As  a  shop-boy,  hm^ 
decorated  his  master's  window,  goes  into  the  street,  and  pkiscd 
surveys  his  work ;  so  the  fair  face  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  rejoieed 
^Ir.  Firmin,  and  Mr.  Bince,  the  printer  of  the  paper.  They  looked 
with  an  honest  pride  upon  the  result  of  their  joint  labours.  Nor  did 
Firmin  relish  pleasantry  on  the  subject.  Did  his  friends  allude  to 
it,  and  ask  if  he  had  shot  any  especially  fine  canard  that  week? 
^Ir.  Philip* s  brow  would  corrugato  and  his  cheeks  redden.  He  did 
not  like  jokes  to  be  made  at  his  expense.  Was  not  his  a  singobr 
antipathy  ? 

In  his  capacity  of  sub-editor,  the  good  fellow  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  and  giving  away  countless  theatre  orders,  and  panorama  tnd 
diorama  tickets :  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  not  above  acceptzni; 
such  little  bribes  in  those  days,  and  Mrs.  Mugford*s  familiarity  with 
the  names  of  opera  singers,  and  splendid  appearance  in  an  open- 
box,  was  quite  remarkable.  Friend  Philip  would  bear  away  a  heip 
of  these  cards  of  admission,  delighted  to  carry  off  our  young  folks  to 
one  exhibition  or  another.  But  once  at  the  diorama,  where  our 
young  people  sat  in  the  darkness,  very  much  frightened  as  osnal,  t 
voice  from  out  the  midnight  gloom  cried  out :  **  Who  has  ctmu  in 
with  orders  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  /  '*  A  lady,  two  scared  children, 
and  Mr.  Sub-editor  Philip,  all  trembled  at  this  drcadfnl  summons. 
I  think  I  should  not  dare  to  print  the  story  even  now,  did  I  not 
know  that  Mr.  Firmin  was  travelling  abroad.  It  was  a  blessing 
the  place  was  dark,  so  that  nono  could  see  the  poor  sub-editor's 
blushes.  Rather  than  cause  any  mortification  to  this  lady,  I  tm 
sure  Philip  would  have  submitted  to  rack  and  torture.  But,  indeed, 
her  annoyance  was  very  slight,  except  in  seeing  her  friend  annoyed. 
The  humour  of  the  scene  surpassed  the  annoyance  in  the  lady*s  nund, 
and  caused  her  to  laugh  at  the  mishap ;  but  I  own  omr  httle  bar 
(who  is  of  an  aristocratic  turn,  and  rather  too  sensitive  to  ridicule 
from  his  schoolfellows)  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  talk  upon  the 
subject,  or  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  went  to  a  place  of  public 
amusement  **  with  an  order.'* 

As  for  Philip's  landlady,  the  Littlo  Sister,  she,  you  know,  had 
been  familiar  with  the  press  and  press-men,  and  orders  for  the  plaji 
for  years  past.  She  looked  quite  young  and  pretty,  with  her  kind 
smiling  face  and  neat  tight  black  dress,  as  she  came  to  the  theatre 
— it  was  to  an  Easter  piece — on  Philip's  arm,  one  evening.    Oar 
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childrt- n  saw  kcr  from  their  c:i1),  as  they,  too,  were  drivin;^  to  the 
Bame  performance.  It  was  <* Look,  mamma!  There's  Phih'p  ami 
the  Little  Sister !  '*  And  then  camo  such  smiles,  and  nods,  and 
delighted  reco^iitions  from  the  cab  to  the  two  friends  on  foot !  Of 
eoursc  I  have  forgotten  what  was  the  piece  which  we  all  saw  on  that 
Easter  evening.  But  those  children  will  never  forget ;  no,  thongh 
they  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  though  their  attention  was 
distracted  fi-om  the  piece  by  constant  observation  of  Philip  and  his 
companion  in  the  public  boxes  opposite. 

Mr.  Firmin's  work  and  pay  were  both  lip^ht,  and  he  accepted 
both  ven-  cheerfully.  Ho  saved  money  out  of  his  little  stipend.  It 
was  surprising  how  economically  ho  could  live  with  his  little  land- 
]Bdy*s  aid  and  counsel.  He  W(mld  c^me  to  us,  rec(mnting  his  feats 
of  parsimony  with  a  childish  delight.  He  luvod  to  contemplate  his 
ftoverciirns,  as  week  by  week  the  little  pile  accunmLited.  1L>  kept  a 
ehaq)  eye  upon  sales,  and  purchased  now  and  a;;uin  articles  of  funii- 
turi-.  In  this  way  he  brought  homo  a  piano  to  his  I  wirings*  on  whirh 
he  could  no  more  play  tlian  he  could  on  tlie  tight -rope  ;  but  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  a  vtry  fine  instrument  ;  and  my  wife 
played  on  it  one  day  when  we  went  to  visit  him,  anil  ho  ^at  listening;, 
with  his  great  hands  on  his  kmvs.  in  ecstasies.  He  v.as  tliiuking 
ht>w  one  dav,  please  hi-avoii.  he  should  see  otlur  hands  toiu-liin.'  th«^ 
k*»ys — and  player  and  instrument  disapju-and  in  u  mi>t  Ik  f»>n!  his 
happy  eyes.  Hi**  purohasis  wire  not  always  lurky.  l\n-  cxiimplc, 
be  was  sadly  taktn  in  at  :i:i  anctiim  abimt  a  litllr  piarl  oriianitiit. 
himic  artful  Hebrews  at  the  siilo  conspind  and  ran  hini  up.  as  tlie 
phrase  is,  to  a  price  more  than  etpial  to  th«'  valui'  of  tlu'  trink«'t. 
••  Hut  ynu  know  who  it  was  fur,  ma'am,"  mih»  nf  Thilip's  apulo'/lsls 
tai  1.  "  If  she  would  like  to  wiar  his  ton  liiigLis  he  would  cut  Vm 
t'tfand  send  cm  to  her.  Hut  he  keeps  'tin  to  write  her  letters  and 
versos-— and  mo».t  beautiful  tlu*v  an-,  too." 

'•  And  the  d»ar  iVllow,  wli.»  \\a-«  bred  up  in  sph  iidour  and  Iuxmit. 
Mrs.  Mugfurd,  as  vou,  nia'ain,  know  too  wt-U — he  won't  drink  i:.t 
wine  nuw.     A  littK*  whisk v  and  a  u'lass  of  beer  is  all  he  takes.     Anil 

■ 

his  clothes — he  usi'd  t.»  In-  so  ''rand --vou  tuv  how  ho  is  now. 
ma'am.  Always  the  gi  ntleman,  and,  indord,  a  fiiit-r  or  grauihr 
Wkini;  •riutirman  m-vrr  cnti-red  a  ri»om:  but  hi*  is  saviii:* — vou 
kLow  for  ^\hat,  nia':ini." 

And,  ind«rd,  Mi<.  MiiL^f-rd  «/■/  kme.v  ;  and  s>  iliil  !\lrs.  IV  n- 
ilcnnis  and  Mrs.  I'ranil'Hi.  Aihl  liii  -;•'  ihrce  wonini  woiIli  I  tlu-iii- 
fctlvis  into  a  p»Tfret  frvi  r.  iiitrrt  ■^l.iiii^  tht  nisilvis  ['•*-:  Mr.  J'innin. 
And  Muj^ftird,  in  his  ron-ih  funiiv  wav,  n-i'd  t  »  s.iv,  "Mr.  I'.,  a 
rcrtain  Mr.  Hclf  has  (•(•nu'  and  put  our  nn.^is  out  of  juint.  \lr  lia<, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  JirMi.  And  I  am  grttinu'  'luiti-  ,i« -al  •i:s  nf  nut 
Bub-iditur,  and  that  is  th^'  long  and   short  uf  it.      l*:,t   it'<  u'ood  oi 


•:v> 
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see  him  haw-haw  Bickerton  if  ever  they  meet  in  the  offioe,  that  it  isE 
Bickerton  won*t  holly  him  any  more,  I  promise  you  I  " 

The  conclaves  and  conspiracies  of  these  women  were  ondha  k 
Philip's  hehalf.  One  day  I  let  the  Little  Sister  ont  of  my  hone, 
with  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  in  a  great  state  of  fluiy  tak 
excitement,  which  perhaps  communicates  itself  to  the  gentleman  vka 
passes  her  at  his  own  door.  The  gentleman's  wife  is  on  her  fmi 
not  a  little  moved  and  excited.  "  What  do  yon  think  Mrs.  BniMki 
says?  Philip  is  learning  shorthand.  He  says  he  does  not  thidk 
he  is  clever  enough  to  be  a  writer  of  any  mark  ; — ^bnt  he  can  be  i 
reporter,  and  with  this  and  his  place  at  Mr.  Magford's,  he  thiab 

he  can  earn  enough  to Oh,  he  is  a  fine  fellow !  "     I  snppoM 

feminine  emotion  stopped  the  completion  of  this  speech.  Bat  when 
Mr.  Philip  slouched  in  to  dinner  that  day,  his  hostess  did  homage 
before  him  :  she  loved  him :  she  treated  him  with  a  tender  respect 
and  sympathy  which  her  like  are  ever  wont  to  bestow  npon  bniTe  aii 
honest  men  in  misfortune. 

Why  should  not  Mr.  Philip  Firmin,  barrister-at-law,  betliiak 
him  that  he  belonged  to  a  profession  which  has  helped  very  manj 
men  to  competence,  and  not  a  few  to  wealth  and  honours?  A 
barrister  might  surely  hope  for  as  good  earnings  as  could  be  made 
by  a  newspaper  reporter.  We  all  know  instances  of  men  vbo, 
having  commenced  their  careers  as  writers  for  the  press,  had  cmd 
on  the  liegal  profession  simultaueously,  and  attained  the  greatest 
honours  of  the  bar  and  the  bench.  '*  Can  I  sit  in  a  Pump-eooit 
garret  waiting  for  attorneys  ?  "  asked  poor  Phil :  "I  shall  break 
my  heart  before  they  come.  My  brains  are  not  worth  much:  I 
should  addle  them  altogether  in  poring  over  law-books.  I  am  not 
at  all  a  clever  follow,  you  see;  and  I  haven't  the  ambition  and 
obstinate  will  to  succeed  which  carry  on  many  a  man  with  no  greater 
capacity  than  my  own.  I  may  have  as  good  brains  as  BickertoBy 
for  example ;  but  I  am  not  so  bumptious  as  he  is.  By  claiming 
the  first  place  wherever  he  goes,  he  gets  it  very  often.  My  dear 
friends,  don't  you  see  how  modest  I  am  ?  There  never  was  a  man 
less  likely  to  get  on  than  myself — you  must  own  that ;  and  I  tell 
you  that  Charlotte  and  I  must  look  forward  to  a  life  of  poverty,  <^ 
cheeseparings,  and  second- floor  lodgings  at  PentonviUe  or  IsliDgton. 
That's  about  my  mark.  I  would  let  her  off,  only  I  know  she  woald 
not  take  me  at  my  word — the  dear  little  thing.  She  has  set  her 
heart  upon  a  hulking  pauper,  that's  the  truth.  And  I  tell  you  what 
I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  seriously  to  learn  the  profession  of 
poverty,  and  make  myself  master  of  it.  What's  the  price  of  cow- 
heel  and  tripe  ?  You  don't  know.  I  do ;  and  the  right  pbee  to 
buy  'em.  I  am  as  good  a  judge  of  sprats  as  any  man  in  Londoa. 
My  tap  in  life  is  to  be  small  beer  henceforth,  and  I  am  growing 
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qnitc  to  liko  it,  and  think  it  is  brisk  and  pleasant,  and  wliolosomc." 
ThtTC  was  not  :l  littlo  trnth  in  Philip's  uoconut  of  himself,  and  his 
capacities  and  incapacities.  Doubtless,  ho  was  not  born  to  make 
a  great  name  for  himself  in  the  world.  But  do  wo  liko  thoso 
ouly  who  aro  famous  ?  As  well  say  wc  will  only  give  onr  regard 
to  men  who  have  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  aro  moro  than  six 
feet  high. 

^Vhilc,  of  his  three  fomalc  friends  and  advisers,  my  wife  admired 
Philip's  humility,  Mrs.  J3raudon  and  Mrs.  Mu^^ford  were  rather 
dii»ap|)ninted  at  his  want  of  spirit,  and  to  think  that  ho  aimed  so 
low.  I  shall  not  say  which  side  Firmin's  bio<{rnplior  took  in  this 
matter.  Was  it  my  buRiucss  to  applaud  or  rebuko  him  tor  being 
humble-minded,  or  was  I  called  upon  to  adnso  at  all?  My 
amiable  reader,  acknowledge  that  you  and  I  in  life  pretty  much  go 
oar  own  way.  We  eat  the  dishes  wo  liko  becauso  wc  liko  them ; 
not  because  our  neighbour  relishfs  them.  Wc  rise  early,  (ir  sit  up 
late;  we  work,  idle,  smokf,  or  what  not,  because  wo  chooKe  so  to 
do,  not  becauso  the  doctor  orders.  Philip,  then,  was  liko  you  and 
me,  who  will  have  our  own  way  when  wo  can.  Will  we  not  ?  If 
yon  won't  you  do  nut  deserve  it.  Instead  of  hungering  after  a 
italled  ox,  he  was  accusto'.niiig  himnelf  to  be  content  with  a  dinner 
I  if  herbs.  Instead  of  braving  the  tempest,  ho  chose  to  take  in  sail, 
creep  along  shore,  and  wait  for  calmer  weather. 

So.  on  Tut'sduy  of  every  werk  let  us  say,  it  was  this  mndost 
4nb*editor*s  duty  to  begin  snipping  and  ]);istin<]^  panigniphs  for  the 
t-nsuing  Siturday's  issue.  lie  rut  down  the  pailianientar}'  speeches, 
^ving  due  favouritism  to  the  orators  nf  tho  I*iill  Mall  (Sazttte  party, 
.tiid  m4;agre  outlines  of  their  opponent's  discourses.  If  the  leading 
pablic  men  on  the  side  of  the  J*(iil  Mall  (iazctte  gave  entertainments, 
yon  may  be  sure  they  were  duly  clironicled  in  the  fasliionablo  intelli- 
gence ;  if  ouo  of  their  party  wrote  a  book  it  was  pnlty  suri*  to  get 
praise  from  tliif  critic.  I  am  speaking  of  simple  old  days,  you 
UDder^tand.  Of  course  there  is  no  puffing,  or  jobbing,  it  false 
praise,  or  unfair  censure  now.  Every  critic  knows  what  ho  is 
writing  about,  and  writes  with  no  aim  but  to  tell  trutli. 

Thus  Philip,  the  dandy  of  two  years  back,  was  content  to  wear  tho 
^habbieRt  old  coat ;  Philip,  the  Philippus  of  one-aud-twenty,  who 
rodo  showy  horses,  and  rejoiced  to  display  his  liorse  and  pi>rson  in 
tho  Park,  now  humbly  took  his  place  in  an  omnibus,  and  only  on 
occasions  indulged  in  a  cab.  From  the  riMif  4if  tin*  larger  vehicle 
he  would  salute  his  friends  with  perfect  affability,  and  stare  dovra 
on  his  aunt  as  she  passed  in  her  barouche.  He  never  could  be  quite 
made  to  acknowledge  that  she  purposely  would  not  H«'e  him :  or  ho 
woold  attribute  her  blindness  to  the  quarrel  wliirh  they  had  ha4l,  not 
to  Ilia  poverty  and  present  position.     As  for  his  cousin  Kin^wood^ 
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*<  Tbat  fellow  would  commit  any  baseness,*'  Philip  acknowledged; 
'<  and  it  is  I  who  have  cut  him"  our  friend  aTeired. 

A  real  danger  was  lest  onr  friend  shoald  in  his  poTertj  beeooe 
more  haughty  and  insolent  than  he  had  been  in  his  days  of  better 
fortune,  and  that  he  should  make  companions  of  men  who  were  not 
his  equal  .  Whether  was  it  better  for  him  to  be  slighted  in  a 
fashionable  club,  or  to  swagger  at  the  head  of  the  company  in  i 
tavern  parlour  ?  This  was  the  danger  we  might  fear  for  Firmin. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  confess  that  he  was  choosing  to  take  a  knrer 
place  in  the  world  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  bom. 

''Do  you  mean  that  Philip  is  lowered,  because  he  is  poor?" 
asked  an  angry  lady,  to  whom  this  remark  was  made  by  her  husbutd 
— man  and  wife  being  both  very  good  friends  to  Mr.  Firmin. 

«  My  dear,"  replies  the  worldling  of  a  husband,  *'  suppose  Philip 
were  to  take  a  fancy  to  buy  a  donkey  and  sell  cabbages  ?  He  would 
be  doing  no  harm  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  lower  himself  in 
the  world's  estimation." 

''  Lower  himself !  "  says  the  lady,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Xo 
man  lowers  himself  by  pursuing  an  honest  calling.     No  man !  '* 

**  Very  good.      There  is   Grundsell,   the  greengrocer,  out  of 
Tnthill  Street,  who  waits  at  our  dinners.     Instead  of  asking  him  to 
wait,  we  should  beg  him  to  sit  down  at  table ;  or  perhaps  trf  skoold 
wait,  and  stand  with  a  napkin  behind  Grundsell." 
**  Nonsense ! " 

''Grundseirs  calling  is  strictly  honest,  unless  he  abuses  his 
opportunities,  and  smuggles  away — 

**  Smuggles  away,  stuff  and  nonsense ! 
**  Very  good  ;  Grundsell  is  not  a  fitting  companion,  then,  for  us. 
or  the  nine  little  Grundsells  for  our  children.  Then  whv  should 
Philip  give  up  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  forsake  a  club  for  a 
tavern  parlour  ?  You  can't  say  our  little  friend,  Mrs.  Brandos, 
good  as  she  is,  is  a  fitting  companion  for  him  ?  " 

'*  If  he  had  a  good  little  wife,  he  would  have  a  companion  of  his 
own  degree ;  and  he  would  be  twice  as  happy  ;  and  he  would  be  out 
of  all  danger  and  temptation — and  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
marry  directly !  "  cries  the  lady.  **  And,  my  dear,  I  think  I  shall 
write  to  Charlotte  and  ask  her  to  come  and  stay  with  us." 

There  was  no  withstanding  this  argument.  As  long  as  Charlotte 
was  with  us  we  were  sure  that  Philip  would  be  out  of  harm*8  w, 
and  seek  for  no  other  company.  There  was  a  snug  little  bedroom 
close  by  the  quarters  inhabited  by  our  own  children.  My  wife  pleas^ 
herself  by  adorning  this  chamber,  and  uncle  Mac  happening  to  come 
to  London  on  business  about  this  time,  the  young  lady  came  over  to 
us  under  his  convoy,  and  I  should  like  to  describe  the  meeting 
between  her  and  Mr.  Philip  in  our  parlour.     No  doubt  it  was  verr 
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edifying.  Bat  mj  wifo  and  I  wcro  not  present,  rous  concevcz.  Wc 
only  heard  one  shont  of  surpriso  and  delight  from  Philip  as  he  went 
into  the  room  where  the  young  lady  was  waiting.  Wo  had  hat  said, 
•*  Go  into  the  parlour,  Philip.  You  will  find  your  old  friend,  Major 
Mac,  there.     Ho  has  come  to  London  on  husiness,  and  has  news  of 

*•     There  was  no  need  to  speak,  for  hero  Philip  straightway 

honnced  into  the  room. 

And  then  came  the  shout.  And  then  out  came  Major  Mac,  with 
rach  a  droll  twinkle  in  his  eyes !  What  artifices  and  hypocrisies  had 
wo  not  to  practise  previously,  so  as  to  keep  our  secret  from  our 
children,  who  assuredly  would  have  discovered  it !  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  paterfamilias  had  guarded  against  the  innocent  prattle  and 
inquiries  of  the  children  regarding  the  preparation  of  tlie  little  hed- 
room,  hy  informing  them  tiiat  it  was  intended  for  Miss  Grigshy,  the 
governess,  with  whose  advent  they  had  long  heen  threatened.  And 
one  of  our  girls,  when  the  unconscious  Philip  arrived,  said,  ''  Pliilip, 
if  you  go  into  the  parlour,  you  will  find  Miss  Oritjshif,  the  fforerness, 
fiurt\'*  And  then  Philip  entered  into  that  parlour,  and  then  arose 
that  shout,  and  then  out  came  nnclo  Mac,  and  then,  &c,  &c.  And 
we  called  Charlotte  Miss  Grigshy  all  dinner-time  ;  and  we  called  her 
Miss  Grigshy  next  day ;  «and  the  more  we  called  her  Miss  Grigshy 
the  more  wo  all  laughed.  And  the  hahy,  who  could  not  speak  plain 
yet,  called  her  ^liss  Gibhy,  and  laughed  loudest  of  all ;  and  it  was 
such  fun.  But  I  think  Philip  and  Charlotte  had  the  h(*st  of  the 
fun,  my  dears,  though  they  may  not  have  laughed  quite  so  loud  as 
we  did. 

Ak  for  ^Irs.  Brandon,  who,  you  mny  he  sure,  speedily  came  to 
pay  Qs  a  visit,  Charlotte  blushed,  and  lookid  quite  beautiful  when  she 
Went  up  and  kissed  the  Little  Sister.  **  Ho  hare  told  you  about  me, 
then !  **  she  said,  in  her  t:ofl  little  voire,  smoothing  the  young  lady's 
brown  hair.  **  Should  I  have  known  him  at  all  but  for  you,  and  did 
voa  not  save  his  life  for  me  wiion  he  was  ill  ?  "  asked  I^Iiss  Bavues. 
**And  mayn't  I  love  evenbody  who  loves  him*.*  "  she  askod.  And 
wo  left  these  womt>n  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  they 
became  the  most  intimate  friends  in  the  world.  And  all  our  house- 
hold, great  and  small,  including  the  nurse  (a  woman  of  a  most 
jealous,  domineering,  and  uncomfortable  fidelity ),  thought  well  of  our 
gentle  young  guest,  and  welcomed  Miss  (Irigsby. 

Charlotte,  you  see,  is  nut  so  exceedingly  handsome  as  to  cause 
other  women  to  perjure  themselves  by  protesting  that  she  is  no  great 
thin^^  after  all.  At  the  periml  with  which  we  are  concerned,  slic 
■  ceriainly  had  a  lovily  complexion,  which  her  blick  dross  sit  oil", 
perhapit.  And  when  Philip  used  to  come  into  the  room,  she  had 
alwuyri  a  fine  garland  of  roses  ready  to  otl'cr  him,  and  gruwirg  upon 
her  checks,  the  moment  he  appeared.     Her  manners  are  .so  entirely 
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unaffected  and  simple  that  they  can*t  he  otherwise  than  good :  for  ii 
she  not  gratcfal,  truthfnl,  unconscious  of  self,  eaailj  pleasod,  asd 
interested  in  others  ?  Is  she  verj  witty  ?  I  neTer  said  so— tboog^ 
that  she  appreciated  some  men's  wit  (whose  names  need  not  be 
mentioned)  I  cannot  doubt.  **  I  say/'  cries  Philip,  on  that  memcnye 
iirst  night  of  her  arrival,  and  when  she  and  other  ladies  had  gone  U 
bed,  '*  by  George !  isn*t  she  glorious,  I  say !  TVliat  can  I  have  dm 
to  win  such  a  pni-e  little  heart  as  that  ?  Non  sum  diffniu.  It  is  too 
much  happiness — ^too  much,  by  George ! "  And  his  Toiee  breiki 
behind  his  pipe,  and  he  squeezes  two  fists  into  eyes  that  are  brixn&l 
of  joy  and  thanks.  Where  fortune  bestows  such  a  bounty  as  thii,! 
think  we  need  not  pity  a  man  for  what  she  withdraws.  As  Phil^ 
walks  away  at  midnight  (walks  away  ?  is  turned  out  of  doors ;  or 
surely  he  would  have  gone  on  talking  till  dawn),  with  the  rain  best- 
ing in  his  face,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  for  all  his  fortime  ii 
his  pocket,  I  think  there  goes  one  of  the  happiest  of  men — the 
happiest  and  richest.  For  is  he  not  possessor  of  a  treasure  which  be 
could  not  buy,  or  would  not  sell,  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  ? 

My  wife  may  say  what  she  will,  but  she  assuredly  is  answerdde 
for  the  invitation  to  Miss  Bayncs,  and  for  all  that  ensued  in  coue- 
qucuce.     At  a  hint  that  she  would  bo  a  welcome  guest  in  our  house, 
in  London,  where  all  her  heart  and  treasure  lay,  Charlotte  Baynes 
gave  up  straightway  her  dear  aunt,  at  Tours,  who  had  been  kind  ifi 
her ;  her  dear  uncle,  her  dear  mamma,  and  all  her  dear  brothers- 
following  that  natural  law  which  ordains  that  a  woman,  under  ceztsic 
circumstances,  shall  resign  home,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  for  the 
sake  of  that  one  individual  who  is  henceforth  to  be  dearer  to  her  thin 
all.     Mrs.  Baynes,  the  widow,  growled  a  complaint  at  her  daughters 
ingratitude,  but  did  not  refuse  her  consent.     Sho  may  have  knovn 
that  little   Hely,  Charlotte *s  volatile  admirer,  had  fluttered  off  to 
another  flower  by  this  time,  and  that  a  pursuit  of  that  butterfly  wss 
in  Tain ;  or  she  may  have  heard  that  he  was  going  to  pass  the  spring 
— the  butterfly  season — in  London,  and  hoped  that  he  pcrehanee 
might  again  light  on  her  girl.     Howbeit,  she  was  glad  enough  thtt 
her  daughter  should  accept  an  invitation  to  our  house,  and  owned  thit 
as  yet  the  poor  child*s  share  of  this  life's  pleasures  had  been  bat 
small.     Charlotte's  modest  little  trunks  were  again  packed,  then,  snd 
the  poor  child  was  sent  off,  I  won't  say  with  how  small  a  provision  of 
pocket-money,  by  her  mother.     But  the  thrifty  woman  had  but  little, 
and  of  it  was  determined  to  give  as  little  as  she  could.    **  Heaven  inil 
provide  for  my  child,"  sho  would  piously  say ;  and  hence  interfered 
very  little   with  those  agents  whom  heaven   sent  to   befriend  her 
children. 

'*  Her  mother  told  Charlotte  that  she  would  send  her  some  monev 
next  Tuesday,"  the  major  tpid  us  ;  '*  but,  between  ourselves,  I  doubt 
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she  will.  Between  onrselves,  my  sister-iD-law  is  always  going 
money  next  Tuesday  :  bat  somehow  Wednesday  comes,  and 
ey  has  not  arrived.  I  conld  not  let  the  little  maid  be  without 
lineas,  and  have  provided  her  out  of  a  half-pay  purse ;  bat 
0,  that  pay-day  Tuesday  will  never  come.'*  Shall  I  deny  or 
the  worthy  major's  statement  ?  Thus  far  I  will  say,  that 
'  most  certainly  came :  and  a  letter  from  her  mftmrnfi  to  Char- 
bich  said  that  one  of  her  brothers  and  a  younger  sbter  were 

>  fitay  with  aunt  Mac  ;  and  that  as  Char  was  so  happy  with 
i  hospitable  and  kind  fiiends,  a  fond  widowed  mother,  who 
m  up  all  pleasures  for  herself,  would  not  interfere  to  prevent 
g  child's  happiness. 

as  been  said  that  three  women,  whose  names  have  been  given 
)  conspiring  in  the  behalf  of  this  young  person  and  the  young 
r  sweetheart.  Three  days  after  Charlotte's  arrival  at  our 
my  wife  persists  in  thinking  that  a  drive  into  the  eoontry 
\d  the  child  good,  orders  a  brougham,  dresses  Charlotte  in 
^,  and  trots  away  to  see  Mrs.  Mugford  at  Hampstead. 
andon  is  at  Mrs.  Mugford's,  of  coun^e  quite  by  chance :  and  I 
3  that  Charlotte's  friend  compliments  Mrs.  Mugford  npon  her 

upon  her  nurscr}',  upon  her  luncheon,  upon  everything  that 

*'  ^Yhy,  dear  me,"  says  Mrs.  Mugford  (as  the  ladies  dis- 

npon  a  certain  subject),  *' what  does  it  matter?     Me  and 

1  married  on  two  pound  a  week  ;  and  on  two  pound  a  week 

eldest  children  were  bom.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  sometimes, 
were  all  the  happier  for  it ;  and  I'm  sure  if  a  man  won't  risk 
be  don't  deserve  much.  I  know  /  would  risk,  if  I  were  a  man, 
y  such  a  pretty  young  dear.  And  I  should  take  a  young  man 
it  a  mean-spirited  fellow  who  waited  and  went  shilly-shallying 

>  had  but  to  say  the  word  and  be  happy.  I  thought  Mr.  F. 
>iave,  courageous  gentleman,  I  did,  Mrs.  Brandon.  Do  yon 
[i  for  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  him  ?  My  dear,  a  little  of 
am.  It's  very  good.  We  'ad  a  dinner  yesterday,  and  a  cook 
om  town,  on  purpose."     This  speech,  with  appropriate  imita- 

voicc  and  gesture,  was  repeated  to  the  present  biographer  by 
;eut  biographer's  wife,  and  he  now  began  to  see  in  what  webs 
ftihes  of  conspiracy  these  artful  women  had  enveloped  the 
of  the  present  biography. 

e  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  the  other  matron,  Cb&rlotte's  friend, 
ugford,  became  interested  in  the  gentle  young  creature,  and 
ber  kindly,  and  made  her  a  present  on  going  away.  It  was 
h  in  the  shape  of  a  thistle,  if  I  remember  aright,  set  with 
»ts  and  a  lovely  Scottish  stone  called,  I  believe,  a  camm- 
'*  She  ain't  no  style  about  her:  and  I  confess,  from  a  general*s 
T»  brought  up  on  the  Continent,  I  should  have  expected  bttter. 
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But  we'll  show  her  a  little  of  the  world  and  the  opera,  Brand(m,  ini 
she'll  do  Ycry  well,  of  that  I  make  no  donht/'  And  Mrs.  Magfbid 
took  Miss  Baynes  to  the  opera,  and  pointed  ont  the  other  people  of 
fashion  there  assembled.  And  delighted  Charlotte  was.  I  make  bo 
doubt  there  was  a  yoang  gentleman  of  onr  acquaintance  at  the  btek 
of  the  box  who  was  very  happy  too.  And  this  year,  Philip*s  kinsman'f 
wife,  Lady  Rixgwood,  had  a  box,  in  which  Philip  saw  her  and  ha 
daughters,  and  little  Bingwood  Twysden  paying  assidaons  conit  to 
her  ladyship.  They  met  in  the  cmsh-room  by  chance  agiun,  tai 
Lady  Biugwood  looked  hard  at  Philip  and  the  blushing  yonng  Udj 
on  his  arm.  And  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Mugford*s  carriage — the 
little  one-horse  trap  which  opens  and  shuts  so  conveniently — ind 
Lady  Bingwood's  tuU,  emblazoned  chariot  of  state,  stopped  the  vit 
together.  And  from  the  tall  emblazoned  chariot  the  ladies  looked 
not  uukindly  at  tlie  trap  which  contained  the  beloved  of  Philip's 
heart :  and  the  carriages  departed  each  on  its  way :  and  Bingwood 
Twysden,  seeing  his  cousin  advancing  towards  him,  turned  very  pale, 
and  dodged  at  a  double  quick  down  an  arcade.  But  he  need  not 
have  been  afraid  of  Pliilip.  Mr.  Firmin's  heart  was  all  softness  ind 
benevolence  at  that  time.  He  was  thinking  of  those  sweet,  sweet 
eyes  that  had  just  glanced  to  him  a  tender  good-night;  of  that  littk 
hand  which  a  moment  since  had  hung  with  fond  pressure  on  his  arm. 
Do  you  suppose  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  had  leisure  to  think  of  t 
nauseous  little  reptile  crawling  behind  him  ?  Ho  was  so  happy  that 
night,  that  Philip  was  King  Philip  again.  And  ho  went  to  the  Haont, 
and  sang  his  song  of  (jtnry'OWtn'im-fjhma,  and  greeted  the  hop 
assembled,  and  spent  at  least  three  shillings  over  his  supper  tod 
drinks.  But  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Firmin  was  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  listening  to  the  sweet  church  chants,  by  the  side  of 
the  very  same  young  person  whom  he  had  escorted  to  the  opera  on 
the  night  before.  Thev  sate  together  so  close  that  one  must  have 
heard  exactly  as  well  as  the  other.  I  daresay  it  is  edifying  to  listen 
to  anthems  a  dnw.  And  how  complimentary  to  the  clergyman  to 
have  to  uvish  that  tho  sermon  was  longer !  Through  the  vast  cathe- 
dral aisles  the  organ  notes  peal  gloriously.  '  Buby  and  topaz  and 
amethysts  blaze  from  the  great  church  windows.  Under  the  tall 
arciules  the  young  people  went  together.  Hand  in  hand  they  passed, 
and  thought  no  ill. 

Do  gentle  readers  begin  to  tire  of  this  spectacle  of  billing  and 
cooing?  1  have  tried  to  describe  Mr.  Philip's  love  affairs  with 
as  few  words  and  in  as  modest  phrases  as  may  be — omitting  the 
raptures,  the  passionate  vows,  the  reams  of  correspondence,  and  the 
usual  commonplaces  of  his  situation.  And  yet,  my  dear  madam, 
though  you  and  I  may  be  past  the  age  of  billing  and  cooing,  though 
jour  ringlets,  which  1  remember  a  lovely  auburn,  are  now — well — are 
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now  a  rich  purple  and  f^reen  black,  aud  my  brow  may  bo  ns  bald  ns  a 
caniiou-ball; — I  say,  though  we  are  old,  we  are  not  too  ohl  to  forjijot. 
We  may  not  care  about  the  pantomime  much  now,  but  we  like  to  take 
the  youn({  folks,  aud  see  them  rejoicing.  From  the  window  where  I 
write,  I  can  Kkik  down  into  the  garden  of  a  certain  square.  In  that 
garden  I  can  at  this  moment  see  a  young  gentleman  aud  lady  of  my 
acquaintanci*  pacing  up  and  down.  Tliey  are  talking  some  such  talk 
as  Milton  imagines  our  first  parents  engaged  in ;  aud  yonder  garden 
is  a  paradise  to  my  young  friends.  Did  they  choose  to  look  outside 
the  railings  of  the  square,  or  at  any  other  objects  than  each  other*s 
no^es.  they  might  see — the  tax-gatherer  wo  will  say — with  his  book, 
knocking  at  one  door;  the  doctor's  brougham  at  a  sec(»nd  ;  a  hatch- 
ment ovtT  tlie  A\iudiiws  of  a  tliird  mansion :  tlie  bakrr's  boy  discours- 
ing with  the  housemaid  over  tlie  milings  of  a  fourth*  l>nt  wliat  to 
them  are  these  pljenomena  of  life  ?  Ann  in  ami  my  young  folks  go 
pacing  up  and  down  their  Kdin,  and  discoursing  al)out  that  happy 
time  which  I  suppose  is  now  dm  wing  near,  a1)out  tliat  cliariuing  little 
snuggery  for  which  tlie  furniture  is  ordered,  and  to  whicli,  miss,  your 
old  friend  and  vcrv  humble  servant  will  take  tho  liberty  of  ft)rwarding 
Lis  best  regards  and  a  neat  silver  teaj)ot.  I  daresay,  v.  itli  these  young 
people,  as  with  Mr.  Philip  and  ^liss  Cliarlotte,  all  occurrences  of  life 
seem  to  have  nference  to  tlnit  event  wliich  forms  the  subject  of  their 
perpetual  longing  and  contemplation.  There  is  the  doctor's  ]>roiigliani 
driving  away,  and  Iniogi  ne  >^ays  t »  Alon/o,  **  AVI i at  anguish  1  shall 
have  if  you  aro  ill !  "  Then  there  is  tin?  caii)enter  putting  up  tho 
Latchmeut.  **  Ah,  mv  \o\\\  if  vou  won;  to  die.  I  tliink  thev  mi'^'ht 
put  up  a  hatcliment  for  both  of  u-,"  says  Alc»n/.o,  with  a  killing  sigh. 
Eolli  sympathize  with  Mary  and  the  baker's  l>oy  whispering  over  tlic 
raiiin£^«.  <io  to,  j^entle  baker's  Im»v,  \\c  also  know  what  it  is  to  love. 
Tiic  whole  soul  and  strength  of  C'iiaWolte  and  IMiilip  lu  ing  b«nt 
ni*on  marriage,  I  take  leave  to  ]>ut  in  a  document  wliieh  Philip 
receivi-d  at  this  time ;  and  can  imagine  that  it  uceasiuueil  no  little 
ticnsution : — 

'•  Asfor  /tttUM\  \ifr  Yiirk. 
•*  A>u  v»  Villi  aiv  n-tiirin'-l  to  ilu-  irreat  ciry— t'l  the  j'uuiuin,  tin*  sirr/nium, 
and  I  '■Jti't' rtly  li  ipe  the  ry»f<  «jf  niir  li-iiiii.*  I  Viiijriiwn  Irtte:'"  iir»-  Init  lirift" ; 
bu:  I  linvf  ail  iHTii>i(iii;il  ci'rre«]»'iti'l''ij:  (flu-n*  nri;  tL-w,:iI:ii  I  mIih  rciiH-iiilirr  /fit 
txdr!)  will!  kcci>s  iiic  tin  mitnint  of  my  riiili|iV»  hi>t>iry,  ainl  u\U  iim-  tliul  ynti 
ftTL*  in(hi.'>irioa^,  tliut  you  iiru  elicfTfui,  ilmt  y«»u  iirn^pT.  ('In  oiiiiliuss  is  thu 
«..«zi;>:ini<>n  of  Iinlu-tVy,  l'ri>««|M'rlt\  tin  ir  utr-iirii:;;.  Tlsjit  that  jin-irnty  iiuiy 
al*a^n  the  /uUtst  ynnrih,  is  ;iii  iiIim  iit  i.illnr*>  li»i»iU'»t  pi.-iur  I  iVili:!]*"  I'lc  I^wj: 
I  «biill  tic'nMc  to  :iiUi(>niii-<'  to  yi<-.i  tli:it  I  too  :iin  ]iri>>|iCTin^'.  I  :mii  cn^rii^i  tl  in 
|<ai>titn^  a  Heipiitilii*  iliM'nM-ry  Iuto  (it  is  iiiflirjil,  :iiiil  cniirH-i-t' il  nitii  my  tiivn 
|prfc>»i(*n),  of  which  the  ri->iilts  fUijht  to  h-ail  U*  i'*ortiin(',  iiiilr^'i  ihi*  jiiiiv  han 
tnr  ever  (luMTtcd  (icor^v  lSr:in<l  Kiniiiii !  Suvnu  Imve  ciiihai  ki  'I  m  \\i%-  iliti>i;;i-ry 
••f  the  iinj>s,nii(l  huvi*  hcfiuiic  a  ini  iii!n  rnl'  turfnurih  tsliih-.  It  hao  Ui'ii  lii-i'ioi-il, 
aiiil  p)ri.s>-iiiiiii  nii«l  |Miver:y  wore  f^r  almi::  limc  miiiimwi!  to  Im>  *>\  muix  mniio.  Hut 
Khc  power,  the  wealth  uf'thv  \irv*A  arv  daily  dv\ eloping;,  uud  tiay  will  iuen'ofec 
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vet  further.  I  conrcss  1  shciuld  have  liked  to  hear  that  mj  Philip  via  panaios 
Lis  profL-s8ion  of  the  bar,  at  winch  honour,  splendid  competence,  u^,  axutacaut 
rank,  arc  the  prizes  of  the  bold^  the  induntrious^  and  the  dtMerring.  Why  ihoald 
Ton  not — should  I  not — still  hope  that  yoxx  nuiv  pun  legal  aninaicc  aad 
position  ?  A  fatlier  who  has  had  much  to  saffer,  who  is  desoendior  the  nk 
of  vears  alone  and  in  a  distant  land,  would  be  soothed  in  his  exile  if  hethoa^ 
his  son  nould  one  day  he  able  to  repair  the  shattered  fortunes  of  his  race.  Btf 
it  is  not  yet,  I  fondly  think,  t(X>  late.  Tou  may  yet  qualify  for  the  bar.sii 
one  of  its  prizes  m.iy  fall  to  yon.  I  confess  it  was  not  without  a  pang  of  pief 
I  heard  from  our  kind  little'  friend  Mrs.  B.,  you  were  studying  shorthsod  ii 
order  to  become  a  ncwspai)cr  reporter.  And  has  Fortune,  then,  been  so  itlm* 
less  to  me,  that  my  son  is  to  be  compelled  to  follow  such  a  calling  ?  I  lUi 
try  and  be  resij^ncd.    I  had  hoped  higher  thinc:s  for  you — ^for  me, 

"  Mv  dear  bov,  with  rofrnrd  to  vour  romantic  attachment  for  Miss  Baniei. 
which  our  good  little  Brandon  narrates  to  me,  in  her  peculiar  ertkogmpkg^  te 
with  much  touching  nimpUcityy — I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  say  a  word  of  oonuMt, 
of  warning,  or  renion;»trance.  As  sure  as  you  are  your  father's  son,  job  viD 
take  your  own  line  in  any  matter  of  attachment  to  a  woman,  and  all  thefaihcn 
in  the  world  won't  stop  you.  In  Philip  of  four-and-twcnty  I  recognise  la 
father  thirty  years  ago.  My  father  scolded,  entreated,  quarrelled  with  nr. 
never  forgave  me.  I  will  learn  to  be  more  generous  towanis  my  son.  I  wks 
grieve,  but  1  U'ar  you  no  malice.  II  ever  I  achieve  wealth  again,  too  shall  mx 
be  deprived  of  it.  I  sufTcrcd  so  myself  from  a  harsh  father,  that  I  will  amr 
be  one  to  my  son  ! 

"  As  you  have  put  on  the  livery  of  the  Muses,  and  regularly  entered  yoondf 
of  the  Fiatemitv  of  the  Prcjis,  what  s;iv  vou  to  a  little  addition  to  vaafiiK«aK 
by  letters  addre^'^i'd  to  my  friend,  the  editor  of  the  new  journal,  called  fc« 
the  Gazette  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  It  is  the  fashionable  journal  pubUriicd 
here  ;  and  your  qualifications  are  )>rccii'ely  those  which  would  make  voir 
Ecr\'ices  valuable  as  a  contributor.  Doctor  Geraldine,  the  editor,  is  not.  I  behe»«, 
a  relative  of  the  I^einster  family,  but  a  self-made  man,  who  arrived  in  thii 
i.'ountr}'  some  years  since,  poor,  and  au  exile  from  his  native  coantiT.  Be 
advocates  Kepeal  fK)litics  in  Ireland  ;  but  with  these  of  course  jou  need  hsfc 
nothing  tn  do.  And  he  is  umch  to*^  liberal  to  expect  the^  from  his  cootrite* 
tors.  1  have  been  of  8er\'ice  professsionally  to  Mrs.  GiraMine  and  himseH  Mf 
friend  of  the  Emerald  introduced  me  to  the  doctor.  Tenible  enemies  in  j»isl, 
in  private  they  are  perfectly  good  friends,  and  the  little  passages  of  sntf 
Itetween  the  two  joun>ali>ts  serve  rather  to  amuse  than  to  iiritate.  *Tbe 
grocer's  boy  from  Omiond  Quay  *  (Geraldine  once,  it  a]>pcars,  engaged  in  thtf 
useful  but  humble  calling),  and  the  *  miscreant  from  Cork  *  (the  editor  of  the 
Emerald  conies  from  ihat  city)  assail  each  other  in  public,  but  drink  fihl*iy- 
and-water  galore  in  private.  If  you  write  for  Geraldine,  of  course  you  will  s»t 
nothing  disrespectful  about  grocers'  beys.  Jits  dollars  are  good  silrerj  of  tb&i 
JOU  may  be  sure.  Dr.  G.  knows  a  part  of  your  history' :  he  knows  that  joo. 
arc  now  fairly  engaged  in  litenirj  pursuits ;  that  you  are  a  man  of  fdncaiimi 
a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  courage.  I  have  answered  for  yoor 
possessing  till  these  qualities.  (The  doctor,  in  his  droll,  humorous  way,  ssid 
that  if  y«:u  were  a  chip  of  the  old  block  you  would  be  jnst  what  he  calleJ  'the 
grit.*)  Political  treati>es  arc  not  so  much  wanted  as  (tcrsonal  nevi'S  reganhog 
the  notabilities  of  London,  and  these,  I  assured  him,  you  were  the  veiy  man  to 
be  able  to  furnish.  You,  who  know  everybody  ;  who  hare  lived  wi  fa  the  prett 
world — the  world  of  lawyers,  the  world  of  aitists,  the  world  of  the  nni^-ersinr— 
have  already  had  an  experience  which  few  gentlemen  of  the  press  can  VvstoC 
and  may  turn  that  experience  to  profit.  Suppose  you  were  to  trust  a  ritilc  to 
Tour  imagination  in  C(im})osing  these  letters  ?  tlute  can  be  no  harm  'n  being 
poetical.    Suppose  an  intelligent  correspondent  writes  that  he  has  met  the  I>-kD 
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of  W-H-npt-n,  had  a  private  intcn'iov  witli  the  Pr^m-r,  and  mm  fuilh,  whr>  in  u* 
ny  him  iiuy  ?  Aud  thin  iit  the  kiiul  of  tulk  our  gohcmour/wit  uf  Ni*w  York 
delight  ill.  My  worthy  frii'ml.  Dru'tor  Cienihline,  fir  (>xnm|iK-  (1>ctw-een 
onnrlTrit  his  name  in  Finni^an,  l)ut  his  ]iriv:tte  lii>tory  is  utrictli/  enire  noua^) 
vhen  hr  tint  canic  to  New  York  ustoni^hoil  the  iH'n|ilc  l»y  the  oopiuusuoss  of  h\i 
ancodotcs  rrgarding  the  Kugligh  arUtvcrart/f  of  whom  lu>  knowK  us  iiiiirh  as  he 
does  uf  the  Court  of  Pvkiii.  He  wus  Miiart,  ready,  Karciuttir,  niiiusin;;  ;  he  found 
Radcr*  :  from  one  f>n!*t*ess  lie  ndvuTiifd  to  uDDther,  and  the  Gnzettco/the  Upper 
Ten  Thnwuind  u  likelv  to  iiinke  thiM  w^trthy  mait^x  fhrtunc.  You  n'a]lv  n)av  be 
•mriecahle  to  hiniiand  may  Jiiatlycam  tht*  iiberai  rrmuncratwn  whirh  he  olR-rs 
fur  A  weekly  letter.  Anecdut4-a  of  men  and  women  of  tushiou — the  more  piy 
and  livrly  tLc  more  weleome — the  quku/uid  atjUHt  huminvs^  in  a  wnri, — shnuhl 
be  the  Jarrapii  libeiii.  Who  an*  the  n*i;;iiin;:  heautics  o!  I^>ndon  ?  (and  Beauty, 
TOO  know,  hoM  a  rank  and  fashion  of  its  i>wii.)  IIu-<  i:nv  ouc  hitelv  won  or  liieit 
no  the  turf  or  at  play  '"  What  are  tlie  eliiKs  talk  in;;  iihout  ?  Are  there  any 
duels  ?  What  is  the  hist  seandal  ?  D«ies  the  pnmI  t^ld  duke  ki-ep  his  health  V 
la  that  affair  over  U'tw^en  the  Dnehe.^s  i<f  This  and  Cni-tuin  That  ? 

**  Such  in  the  infurination  iihich  our  biufauih  here  like  tn  liavc,  and  f-ir  which 

BIT  friend  the  doetor  will  |Niy  at  the  rate  of dollars  pf-r  let  Iit.    Y'nuriiamr 

wrd  not  ajipear  at  all.  The  reuiuueratiim  is  certain.  ( '\:st  a  prvniirr  uu  a 
iau^r^  us  our  li\-cly  nei^h  hours  Miy.  Write  in  the  li:>t  jilai-e  in  <  i  n  rule  nee  to 
Bic  ;  and  in  whom  can  vuu  uonlide  liiurt*  safidy  than  in  vour  fcithrr  ? 

"You  i*ill,  of  itairiK?,  jKiy  \t>ur  re>pietn  to  your  reiativi-  ilu"  new  lord  tif 
Rinproud.  For  a  yoini};  man  whose  family  is  ^o  |Nnverfu]  us  ymir:*,  there  can 
•nrely  lie  no  derof^atiiin  in  entrrtniniii;;  home  ffudal  res|>ef(,  and  wh<)  know<« 
vhether  and  how  itnon  Sir  J.>hn  Kiu^woinI  may  l>c  abh*  ti>  liel|i  liii  ('(iu>iii  ? 
Bt  the  way.  Sir  John  in  a  Whi;:,  and  y^ur  pa)>t>r  is  a  r<»n.--iTv:itivi>.  Hut  y«>u 
air,  alNtre  all,  hommr  tin  muntic.  In  kucIi  a  .'•nliori limit c  pltitT  a.s  ycni  iM'i-npv 
with  thf  PaH  Mail  Gazette,  a  inaiiV  jirivati*  )N»1itii-H  il  •  nut  sunly  munt  at  all. 
If  Sir  John  Kinp^'oofl,  your  kinsman,  kts  any  w::y  <  f  hi-Ipin^  ynu,  mi  ninrh 
the  better,  and  of  eunrM*  your  i-olitir^  will  Ik-  tiiusc  if  ii.cr  family.  I  ha\«-  nn 
knowledjse  of  him.  lie  was  a  very  ipiict  man  at  n  '7i  -.' .  vhfn>,  I  ie;;n-t  tn  o.n , 
Tonr  faihcrV  frieinN  were  not  of  tlic  ipiii't  son  at  all.  I  tniot  I  ha;('  n'|i4'n:<  d. 
J  have  Miwn  mv  wild  oat<i.  And  ah  !  h->\v  pleaded  I  nIi.iII  In-  (•*  hear  that  inv 
Philip  has  bent  Am  proud  head  a  littlr,  and  is  nadv  tn  sn limit  inure  than  lu' 
•fed  of  old  to  the  eu-toms  of  tlu-  wnrld.  Tall  ui«>n  Mr  •lolin,  then.  A*i  a 
Whij*  irentli-nian  uf  lar^  e'-tate,  I  nerd  nut  tell  you  tli:*.;  !h>  will  i  xjict  rctspvt  t 
from  you.     He  is  your  kinAnmn  ;    the  repress- ntative   ni'  viuir   (intndt'ather'o 

Kllant  and  noble  ract-.     He  la-ars  the  name  your  iumiIht  Imi-e.     To  her  ni\ 
lilip  wan  alwavs  pMitle,  and  for  her  8ake  you  \iill  e  nij-ly  with  the  wishes  of 
Tour  affectionate  father, 

••  G.  K.  Y. 

"I  have  Hot  Kiiii  a  wnnl  of  eonipliment  to  nindemoi^rlle.  I  \%i->-h  hi-r  s.i 
veil  thai  I  own  I  Hi?<h  she  were  nht.ut  to  marn'  a  riehcr  suitor  than  mv  ih-a'- 
•un.  Will  furtune  ever  permit  inr  to  eiidmin-  my  dau^lii(>r-ii!-I:nv,  and  t;i^i- 
your  children  on  my  knee  ?  You  will  hpcuk  kin<lly  to  theni  of  rh<  ir  ^'raridfutlin-. 
will  you  n(»t  ?  Pimt  ISenenil  Iiii\ncs.  I  iiii\e  heard,  useii  violmr  :  nil  nnM-i-mly 
laninii'lT**  regard  in):  me,  whirh  I  nio>t  heartily  paril>>n.  I  nni  ^r.i'ri'nl  whrn  I 
think  Maf  /  nirer  tlid  Uenentl  !i.  an  ni/urv :  prate'nl  and  j  r -nl  t>i  nctvpt 
ln-iK-tirs  tp-ni  niy  own  >-in.  Tln'^c  I  tivMonn-  up  in  my  lic.trt  ;  :<i>d  *>'ill  ho)ie  I 
»hall  Ire  nbir  to  n'|  ay  with  soinrthinir  niore  >uhstantiul  than  my  io::>h  ^r  firau'rs. 
Give  mv  he-«t  wishes  thrn.  t>*  Miss  Clmrlotte,  and  trv  aud  tcarh  hi-r  to  ihiuk 
kindly  of  her  I'hilip's  fatlicr." 

Uiu  CLarluttL*  Buyiics,  viko  kept  the  iioni*'  of  Miss  (irigsby,  tbo 
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governess,  amoDgst  all  the  rogaish  children  of  a  faeetions  fiilher,  wu 
Avith  us  one  month,  and  her  mamma  expressed  great  cheerfolness  at  her 
ahscucc,  and  at  the  thought  that  she  had  found  such  good  friends. 
After  two  months,  her  uncle,  Major  MacWhirter,  returned  froa 
visiting  his  relations  in  the  North,  and  offered  to  take  his  niece  ha^ 
to  France  again.  He  made  this  proposition  with  the  jolliest  air  h 
the  world,  and  as  if  his  niece  would  jump  for  joy  to  go  back  to  her 
mother.  But  to  the  major*s  astonishment.  Miss  Ba\'nes  turned  quite 
pale,  ran  to  her  hostess,  flung  herself  into  that  lady*s  arms,  and  then 
there  began  an  osculatory  performance  which  perfectly  astonished  the 
good  major.  Charlotte*s  friend,  holding  Miss  Baynes  tight  in  her 
embrace,  looked  fiercely  at  the  major  over  the  girl's  shoulder,  and 
defied  him  to  take  her  away  from  that  sanctuary. 

**  Oh,  you  dear,  good  dear  friend !  "  Charlotte  gurgled  out.  and 
sobbed  I  know  not  what  more  expressions  of  fondness  and  gratitude. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  two  sisters,  or  mother  and  daughter,  could 
not  love  each  other  more  heartily  than  these  two  personages.  Mother 
and  daughter  forsooth !  You  should  have  seen  Charlotte's  piteoos 
look  when  sometimes  the  conviction  would  come  on  her  that  she 
ought  at  length  to  go  home  to  mamma ;  such  a  look  as  I  con  £uicj 
Iphigenia  casting  on  Agamemnon,  when,  in  obedience  to  a  painful 
sense  of  duty,  he  was  about  to — to  use  the  sacrificial  knife.  No,  we 
all  loved  her.  The  children  would  howl  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
their  Jiliss  Grigsby.  Charlotto,  in  return,  helped  them  to  very  pretty 
lessons  in  music  and  French — served  hot,  as  it  were,  from  her  owb 
recent  studies  at  Tours — and  a  good  daily  governess  operated  on  the 
rest  of  their  education  to  ever}'body*s  satis&ction. 

And  so  months  rolled  on,  and  our  young  favourite  still  remained 
with  us.  Mamma  fed  the  little  maid*s  purse  with  occasional  remit- 
tances ;  and  begged  her  hostess  to  supply  her  with  all  neccssarr 
articles  from  the  milliner.  Afterwards,  it  is  true,  Mrs.  General 
Baynes  *  *  But  why  enter  upon  these  painful  family  disputes 
in  a  chapter  which  has  been  devoted  to  sentiment  ? 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Firmin  received  the  letter  above  faithfully  copied, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  pecuniary  offer,  which  I  do  not  consider 
myself  at  liberty  to  divulge),  he  hurried  down  from  Thomhaugh  Street 
to  Westminster.  He  dashed  by  Buttons,  the  page,  he  took  no  notice 
of  my  wondering  wife  at  the  drawing-room  door ;  he  rushed  to  the 
second  floor,  bursting  open  the  school-room  door,  where  Charlotte 
was  teaching  our  dear  third  daughter  to  play  In  my  Cottage  near  a 
Wood. 

**  Charlotte !  Charlotte  I  "  he  cried  out. 

**  La,  Philip  !  don't  you  see  Miss  Grigsby  is  giving  ns  lessoDS?" 
said  the  children. 

But  he  would  not  listen  to  those  wags,  and  still  beckoned  Char- 
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kttc  to  him.  That  young  woman  rose  np  and  followed  him  oat  of 
the  door,  as,  indeed,  she  would  have  followed  him  oat  of  the  window ; 
and  there,  on  the  stairs,  they  read  Dr.  Firmin*8  letter,  with  their 
heads  quite  close  together,  you  understand. 

**  Two  hundred  a  year  more/*  said  Philip,  his  heart  throbhing  so 
that  he  could  hardly  speak;  '*  and  your  fifty — and  two  hundred  the 
Gazette — and *  * 

'*  Oh,   Philip ! "   was  all   Charlotte  could  say,   and  then- 


There  was  a  pretty  group  for  the  children  to  see,  and  for  an  artist 
to  draw  I 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

WAYS   AND   MEAKS. 


Or  eonrse  any  man  of  the  world,  who  is  possessed  of  decent  prudence, 
will  perceive  Uiat  the  idea  of  marrying  on  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  so  secured  as  was  Master  Philip's  income,  was  preposterous  and 
absurd.     In  the  first  place,  you  can't  live  on  four  hundred  and  fifly 

g>ands  a  year,  that  is  a  certainty.  People  do  live  on  less.  I  believe. 
at  a  life  without  a  brougham,  without  a  decent  house,  without  claret 
for  dinner,  and  a  footman  to  wait,  can  hardly  bo  called  existence. 
Philip*8  income  might  fail  any  day.  lie  might  not  plonsc  the 
American  paper.  He  might  quarrel  with  the  Pall  Mall  Hazette. 
And  then  what  would  remain  to  him  ?  Only  poor  little  Charlotte's 
fifty  pounds  a  year !  So  Philip's  most  intimate  male  friend — a  man 
of  the  world,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  experience — ar<;ued.  Of  course 
I  was  not  surprised  that  Philip  did  not  choose  to  take  my  advice  : 
though  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  become  so  violently  angr}-, 
call  names  almost,  and  use  most  rude  expressions,  when,  at  his 
erjtreu  desire,  this  ad\'ice  was  tendered  to  him.  If  he  did  not  want 
it,  why  did  he  ask  for  it  ?  The  advice  might  be  unwelcome  to  him, 
but  why  did  he  choose  to  tell  me  at  my  own  table,  over  my  own 
claret,  that  it  was  the  advice  of  a  sneak  and  a  worldling  ?  ^ly  good 
fellow,  that  claret,  though  it  is  a  t<ccond  growth,  and  I  can  utl'ord  no 
better,  costs  seventy-two  shillings  a  dozen.  How  much  is  six  times 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five?  A  bottle  a  day  is  the  loast  you  can 
calculate  (the  fellow  would  come  to  my  house  and  drink  two  bottles 
to  himself,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance).  A  bottle  per  diem  of  that 
light  claret — of  that  second -^owth  stuff — costs  one  hundred  and  four 
guineas  a  year,  do  you  understand  ?  or,  to  speak  plainly  with  yon, 
<me  huvdred  and  niiw  ponndxjour  shilliinj.t  ! 

•*  Well,"  says  Philip,  '*  ajiris  /     We'll  do  without.     Meantime  I 
wall  take  what  I  can  get! "  and  he  tosses  off  about  a  pint  as  he  s^ak^ 
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(these  momseline  glasses  are  not  only  enomioiiSy  bat  thej  bmk  bf 
dozens.)  He  tosses  off  a  pint  of  my  Larose,  and  giTes  a  gnal  mr 
of  laughter,  as  if  he  had  said  a  good  thing. 

Philip  Firm  in  is  coarse  and  offensive  at  times,  and  Biekstn  ia 
holding  Uiis  opinion  is  not  altogether  wrong. 

<<  1*11  drink  claret  when  I  come  to  you,  old  boy,"  he  says,  giia- 
ning ;  **  and  at  home  I  will  have  whisky-and- water." 

*'  Bat  suppose  Charlotte  is  ordered  claret  ?  " 

'<  Well,  she  can  have  it,**  says  this  liberal  lover ;  "  a  bottle  vil 
last  her  a  week.** 

"  DoQ*t  you  sec,*'  I  shriek  oat,  ''  that  even  a  bottle  a  week  oosks 
something  like — six  by  fifty-two — eighteen  pounds  a  year?"  (I 
own  it  is  really  only  fifteen  twelve  ;  but,  in  the  hurry  of  argument^ 
a  man  may  stretch  a  figure  or  so.)  ''Eighteen  pounds  for  Ghariotte*t 
claret ;  as  much,  at  least,  you  great  boozy  toper,  for  your  whisky  and 
beer.  Why,  you  actually  want  a  tenth  part  of  yoor  income  for  th» 
liquor  you  consume!  And  then  clothes;  and  then  lodging;  and  tbcn 
coals;  and  then  doctor*s  bills;  and  then  pocket-money ;  and  thm  sea- 
side for  the  little  dears.  Just  have  the  kindness  to  add  these  thingi 
up,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  about  two-and-ninepenee  left  W 
pay  the  grocer  and  the  butcher.** 

''  What  you  call  prudence,*'  says  Philip,  thumping  the  table,  andt 
of  court>e,  breaking  a  glass,  '*  I  call  cowardice — I  call  blasphemy! 
Do  you  mean,  as  a  Christian  man,  to  tell  me  that  two  yonng  people^ 
and  a  family,  if  it  should  please  heaven  to  send  them  one,  easBoi 
subsist  upon  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  ?  Look  ronnd,  sir,  at  tibe 
myriads  of  God's  creatures  who  live,  love,  are  happy  and  poor,  and 
be  ashamed  of  the  wicked  doubt  which  yon  utter !  "  And  he  skaiii 
up,  and  strides  up  and  down  the  dining-room,  cnriing  his  flaming 
moustache,  and  rings  the  bell  fiercely,  and  says,  "  Johnson,  Fve 
broke  a  glass.     Get  me  another.*' 

In  the  drawing-room,  my  wife  asks  what  we  two  were  fighting 
about  ?  And,  as  Charlotte  is  up -stairs,  telling  the  children  atorieg 
as  they  are  put  to  bed,  or  writing  to  her  dear  mamma,  or  what  not» 
our  fncnd  bursts  out  with  more  rude  and  violent  expressions  than 
ho  had  used  in  the  dining-room  over  my  glasses  which  he  waa 
smashing,  tells  my  own  wife  that  I  am  an  atheist,  or  at  best  a 
miserable  sceptic  and  Sadducee:  that  I  doubt  of  the  goodneaa  of 
heaven,  and  am  not  thankful  for  my  daily  bread.  And,  with  one 
of  her  kindling  looks  directed  towards  the  young  man,  of  cooise  my 
wife  sides  with  him.  Miss  Char  presently  came  down  from  the  yomig 
folks,  and  went  to  the  piano,  and  played  us  Beethoven's  Dream  (^ 
Saint  JeromCy  which  always  soothes  me,  and  charms  me,  so  that  I 
fancy  it  is  a  poem  of  Tennyson  in  music.  And  oar  children,  as 
they  sink  off  to  sleep  over-head,  like  to  hear  soft  music,  whidi 
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loothcs  them  into  slumber,  Miss  Bavnos  savs«.  And  Miss  Omrlotte 
looks  very  pretty  at  her  piano:  aud  Philip  lies  j^aziug  at  her,  with 
his  groat  feet  and  hands  tumbled  over  one  of  our  arm-chairs.  And 
tho  masic,  with  its  solemn  ehoer,  makes  us  all  very  happy  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  ennobles  us  somehow  as  wo  listen.  And  my  wife  wears 
her  iMTtiedirtory  lo(>k  whenever  she  turns  towards  these  young  people. 
She  has  worked  herself  up  to  tho  opinion  that  yonder  couple  ought  to 
marry.  She  can  give  chapter  aud  verse  for  her  belief.  To  doubt 
aboat  the  matter  at  all  is  wicked,  according  to  her  notions.  And 
there  arc  certain  points  upon  which  I  humbly  own  that  I  don*t 
dare  to  argno  with  her. 

When  tho  women  of  Iho  house  havo  settled  a  matter,  is  thero 
mnch  nso  in  man*s  resistance  ?  If  my  harem  orders  that  I  shall 
wear  a  yellow  coat  and  pink  trousers,  I  know  that,  before  threo 
months  arc  over,  I  rliall  be  walking  about  in  msr-wtithv  and  canar}*- 
eolonrcd  garments.  It  is  the  persevrninci?  which  confjuers,  the  daily 
return  to  tho  object  desirud.  Take  my  advice,  my  ilear  sir,  v»lie-.i 
TOO  see  your  womankind  resoluto  about  a  matter,  jL'ivo  up  at  once, 
and  have  a  quiet  life.  Perhaps  to  one  of  those  i- veiling  entci-tuin- 
ments,  where  Miss  Baynos  played  the  piano,  as  she  did  vor^'  plea- 
santly, and  Mr.  Philip's  great  clumsy  fist  turned  the  leave-*,  little 
Mrs.  Brandon  would  come  tripping  in,  and  as  she  surveyed  the  younc^ 
coaple,  her  rema'rk  would  be,  **  J) id  you  wot  see  a  lulttr  suited 
conple  ? "  AYhcn  I  c:inio  home  from  chambers,  and  pas-^od  tho 
dining-room  door,  nry  oKlest  da»igliter  v.ith  a  knowin-r  \\n\^  would 
bar  the  way  and  say,  **  You  mustn't  go  in  tlure.  papa !  Mi-^-;  (Jrij^sby 
is  there,  and  Ma-ter  Philip  is  imt  to  he  ni.turhrd  iit  his  /ijfs-,*/iv/" 
yirSm  Mngford  had  hcgun  1 1  arrange  nuirriages  brtwecu  Jsit  young 
people  and  ours  from  the  very  iii-st  ilay  she  saw  us  ;  and  Mrs.  M.'rf 
ch-  fillv  To<ldles.  risinjj  two  vears,  and  our  three-vear  old  cdU.  Hillv- 
boT,  were  rehearninff  in  the  nurserv  the  endless  little  coniedv  whiiii 
the  grown-up  young  pt-r.-ons  Wf  re  |\'rf.iiTMng  in  tho  dra  win '/-room. 

Wth  the  greatest  fi*ankness  Mrs.  Mugft>rd  give  In  r  opinion  that 
Philip,  with  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  woiild  be  no  betti-r  than  a 
meak  if  he  drlavod  t)  marn*.  J  low  much  had  she  and  Mu<'tord 
when  thet/  marri'd,  shf  would  like  to  know  ?  **Eniilv  Stnet,  Pin- 
l;«nTilie,  was  where  wr  had  apartments,"  she  remark*  d ;  **  wf  wt-ro 
pinched  sometimes  ;  but  we  owed  nothing  :  and  our  housekeeping 
books  I  can  show  vou."  I  believe  Mi-s.  M.  actuallv  broui^ht  tlitso 
dingy  relics  of  lier  hnn» ymo«m  for  my  wife's  insp»vtion.  I  till  you, 
mr  house  was  pcophd  with  tliese  friends  of  matrimony.  Fliis  were 
for  cTcr  in  requisition,  and  ^ur  boys  were  very  sulky  at  haviui^  to  sit 
lor  an  hour  at  Shoolbred's,  while  certain  hulies  lin;;ered  lh;Ti'  over 
blankets,  tabic -clot  li<i,  and  what  not.  Once  I  found  my  wife  and 
Charlotte   flitting  aliout   Wardour  Street,  tho   t'ormiT   Jady  much 
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interested  in  a  great  Dutch  cabinet,  with  a  glass  cupboard  and  eorpi- 
lent  drawers.  And  that  cabinet  was,  ere  long,  carted  off  to  lln. 
Brandon's,  Thomhangh  Street ;  and  in  that  glass  copboard  there  ns 
presently  to  be  seen  a  neat  set  of  china  for  tea  and  bieak&sL  The 
end  was  approaching.  That  event,  with  which  the  third  Tolune  of 
the  old  novels  used  to  close,  was  at  hand.  I  am  afiraid  our  von&g 
people  can't  drive  off  from  St.  George's  in  a  chaise  and  foar,  tai 
that  no  noble  relative  will  lend  them  his  castle  for  the  honevmoon. 
Well ;  some  people  cannot  drive  to  happiness,  even  with  four  horsei; 
and  other  folks  can  reach  the  goal  on  foot.  My  venerable  Mose 
stoops  down,  unlooses  her  cothurnus  Ynih.  some  difficulty,  and  prepares 
to  fling  that  old  shoe  after  the  pair. 

Tell,  venerable  Muse !  what  were  the  marriage  gifts  which  finesd- 
ship  provided  for  Philip  and  Charlotte  ?  Philip's  cousin,  Ringwood 
Twysden,  came  simpering  up  to  me  at  Bays's  Club  one  aftenooo. 
and  said :  ''I  hear  my  precious  cousin  is  going  to  marry.  I  thiiik I 
shall  send  him  a  broom  to  sweep  a  crossin'."  I  was  nearly  going  to 
say,  **  This  was  a  piece  of  generosity  to  be  expected  from  your  father's 
son  ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  did  not  think  of  this  withering  reputed 
until  I  was  crossing  St.  James's  Park  on  my  way  home,  when  Tinrsdes 
of  course  was  out  of  ear-shot.  A  great  number  of  my  best  witti- 
cisms have  been  a  littlo  late  in  making  their  appearance  in  the 
world.  If  we  could  but  hear  the  i/;ispoken  jokes,  how  we  should  aO 
laugh ;  if  we  could  but  speak  them,  how  witty  we  should  be !  When 
you  have  left  the  room,  you  have  no  notion  what  clever  things  I  in> 
going  to  say  when  you  balked  mo  by  going  away.  Well,  then,  the 
fact  is,  the  Twysden' s  family  gave  PhiUp  nothing  on  his  mairiage, 
being  the  exact  sum  of  regard  which  they  professed  to  have  for  him. 

Mns.  Majob  MacWhieteb  gave  the  bride  an  Indian  brooch, 
representing  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  which  General  Baynes  had  given 
to  his  sister-in-law  in  old  days.  At  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  Mrs. 
Mac  asked  Charlotte  for  the  brooch  back  again ;  but  this  was  when 
many  family  quarrels  had  raged  between  the  relatives — quarrels  whieh 
to  describe  at  length  would  be  to  tax  too  much  the  writer  and  the 
readers  of  this  history. 

Mrs.  Mugford  presented  an  elegant  plated  coffee-pot,  six  drawiug- 
room  almanacs  (spoils  of  the  Pcdl  Mall  Gazette),  and  fourteen  richly 
cut  jelly-glasses,  most  useful  for  negus,  if  tlie  young  couple  gave 
evening  parties,  which  dinners  they  would  not  be  able  to  afford. 

Mrs.  Brandon  made  an  offering  of  two  tablecloths  and  twelve 
dinner  napkins,  most  beautifully  worked,  and  I  don't  know  how  much 
house  linen. 

The  Lady  of  the  Present  Writer — Twelve  teaspoons  in  buUioDi 
and  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs.  Mrs.  Baynes,  Philip's  mother-in-law,  sent 
him  also  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  of  a  light  manufacture,  easily  broken. 
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lie  keeps  a  toDg  to  tho  present  day,  aud  speaks  vcr}'  satirically 
rcgiirJing  that  relic. 

Piiiup's  Inn  of  CornT — A  bill  fur  commons  and  Inn  taxes,  with 
the  Treasurer's  compliments. 

And  these,  I  think,  formed  tlio  items  of  poor  little  Charlotte's 
mca^e  troussoan.  Before  Cinderella  went  to  tlie  ball  slio  was  almost 
us  rich  as  oar  little  maid.  Charlotte's  mother  sent  a  grim  consent  to 
tho  child's  marriage,  but  declined  herself  to  attend  it.  She  was 
uiiing  and  poor.  Her  years*  widowhood  was  just  over.  She  had  her 
uther  children  to  look  after.  My  impression  is  that  Mrs.  Barnes 
thoa*;ht  tliat  she  could  be  out  of  Philip's  power  so  long  as  she  remained 
ul'Foad,  and  that  the  g(>n(Tal's  savings  would  bo  secure  from  him.  So 
she  delegated  her  authority  to  Philip's  friends  in  London,  aud  sent 
ht-r  daughter  a  moderate  wish  for  her  happiness,  which  may  or  may 
iiut  have  profited  the  young  people. 

**  Well,  my  deiu*  ?  You  are  rich  compared  to  what  I  was,  when 
I  married,"  little  Mrs.  Brandon  said  to  her  young  friend.  **  You 
will  have  a  good  husband.  That  is  more  than  I  had.  You  will  have 
^'4M>d  friends  ;  and  I  was  almost  alono  for  a  time,  nntil  it  pleased  God 
to  befriend  me."  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  awe  that  wo  saw 
these  young  people  commence  that  vt)va£re  of  life  on  which  henceforth 
they  Were  to  journey  together ;  and  I  am  sunt  that  of  the  small 
company  who  accompanied  them  to  the  silent  little  chupel  where  thvy 
were  joined  in  marriage  there  was  nut  one  who  did  nut  follow  thLiu 
with  tender  good  wishes  and  heartfelt  prayers.  They  had  a  little 
pnrso  provided  for  a  montlt's  holiday.  Tluy  had  health,  hupe,  gu^id 
spirits,  good  friends.  1  have  never  learned  that  life's  trials  were 
•iver  afler  nian-iage  ;  only  lucky  is  he  who  has  ii  loving  companion  to 
nharo  them.  As  fur  the  lady  with  whom  Charlotte  had  stayed  before 
hor  marriiige,  she  was  in  a  state  of  tlie  most  lachrymose  sentimen- 
taiitv.  She  sate  on  the  b(>d  in  the  chamber  which  the  little  maid  had 
vacated.  Her  tears  lluwed  copiously.  She  knew  not  why,  she  rould 
not  toll  how  the  girl  had  wound  herself  round  her  maternal  heart. 
And  1  think  if  heaven  had  decreed  this  y<>ung  creature  should  be 
pMor.  it  had  sent  her  many  blessings  and  treasures  in  compensation. 

Every  respectable  man  and  woman  in  Ltmdon  will,  of  co  n-^f, 
]iity  these  young  pcckple,  and  reprobate  the  mad  ri>k  which  tluy  wwn 
running,  and  yet,  by  the  influence  and  example,  of  a  sentimental  wife 
probably,  so  madly  st ntinnntal  have  I  become,  that  I  own  sometimes 
i  almost  fancy  the^^e  misguided  wretcLes  are  to  be  envli-d. 

A  melancholy  litlh!  chapel  it  is  where  tluy  wrre  married,  and 
•itixnds  hard  bv  our  house.     We  did  not  decorate  the  cliurch  with 

■ 

ibiwers,  or  adorn  tlu;  beadh'S  with  ^^hite  ribbons.  We  ha<i,  I  mu>t 
confess,  a  drearv  little  lireakfast,  n<»t  in  tin.'  least  enlivened  bv 
Mugibrd's  jokes,  who  would  make  a  speech  '/«*  nrcun^tanct',  which 
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was  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  reported  in  the  Pall  MeU  GaseUt, 
**  We  shan't  charge  you  for  advertising  the  marriage  <JWiv,mjdear/* 
Mrs.  Mugford  said.  ''And  Tve  already  took  it  myaelf  to  3lr. 
Buijoyce.*'  Mrs.  Magford  had  insisted  upon  pinning  a  large  wlute 
favour  upon  John,  who  drove  from  Hampstead :  but  that  wis  tiu 
only  omamcot  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  maeh  to  the  Hmf- 
pointment  of  the  good  lady.  There  was  a  very  pretty  cake,  with  two 
doves  in  sugar,  on  the  top,  which  the  Little  Sister  made  and  sent, 
and  no  other  hymeneal  emblem.  Our  little  girls  as  bridesmaid 
appeared,  to  be  sure,  in  new  bonnets  and  dresses,  but  everybodj 
else  looked  so  quiet  and  demure,  that  when  we  went  into  the  chmdi, 
three  or  four  street  urchins  knocking  about  the  gate,  said,  "  Look  it 
*em.  They're  going  to  be  'ung.**  And  so  the  words  are  spoken,  and 
the  indissoluble  knot  is  tied.  Amen.  For  better,  for  worse,  fir 
good  days  or  evil,  love  each  other,  cling  to  each  other,  dear  friends. 
Fulfil  your  course,  and  accomplish  your  life's  toil.  In  sorrow,  soothe 
each  other ;  in  illness,  watch  and  tend.  Cheer,  fond  wife,  the  hna- 
band's  struggle  ;  lighten  his  gloomy  hours  with  your  tender  smiles, 
and  gladden  his  home  with  your  love.  Husband,  father,  whatsoera 
your  lot,  be  your  heart  pure,  your  life  honest.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  bear  your  name,  let  no  bad  action  sully  it.  As  jw 
look  at  those  innocent  faces  which  ever  tenderly  greet  you,  be  yours, 
too,  innocent,  and  your  conscience  without  reproach.  As  the  young 
people  kneel  before  the  altar-railing,  some  such  thoughts  as  these 
pass  through  a  friend's  mind  who  witnesses  the  ceremony  of  their 
marriage.  Is  not  all  we  hear  in  that  place  meant  to  apply  to  oorselTei, 
and  to  be  carried  away  for  everyday  cogitation  ? 

After  the  ceremony  we  sign  the  book,  and  walk  back  demurdj 
to  breakfast.  And  Mrs.  Mugford  does  not  conceal  her  disappoint- 
ment at  the  small  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the  marriage 
party.  '*  I  call  it  shabby,  Brandon  ;  and  I  speak  my  mind.  No 
favours.  Only  your  cake.  No  speeches  to  speak  of.  No  lobster- 
salad  :  and  wine  on  the  side- board.  I  thought  your  Qaeen  Sqvaie 
friends  knew  how  to  do  tho  thing  better !  When  one  of  my  guris  is 
married,  I  promise  you  we  shan't  let  her  go  out  of  the  back-door; 
and  at  least  we  shall  have  tho  best  four  greys  that  Newman's  can 
furnish.  It's  my  belief  your  young  friend  is  getting  too  fond  of  monej, 
Brandon,  and  so  I  have  told  Mugford."  But  these,  yon  see,  were 
only  questions  of  taste.  Good  Mrs.  Mugford  s  led  her  to  a  green 
satin  dress  and  a  pink  turban,  when  other  ladies  were  in  gray  or  quiet 
colours.  The  intimacy  between  our  two  families  dwindled  imme- 
diately afler  Philip's  marriage  ;  Mrs.  M.,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  setting 
us  down  as  shabby-genteel  people,  and  she  couldn't  bear  screwing— 
never  could ! 

Well:  the  speeches  were  spoken.     The  bride  was  kissed,  and 
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rted  with  her  bridegi'oom :  they  had  not  even  a  Talet  and  lady's- 
to  bear  them  company.  The  route  of  the  happy  pair  was  to  be 
>rbury,  Folkestone,  Boulogne,  Amiens,  Paris,  and  Italy  perhaps, 
sir  little  stock  of  pocket-money  would  serve  them  so  £u*.  Bat 
ery  instant  when  half  was  spent,  it  was  agreed  that  these  young 
e  should  turn  their  fiices  homeward  again ;  and  meanwhile  the 
er  and  Mngford  himself  agreed  that  they  would  do  Mr.  8ub- 
r*8  duty.  How  much  had  they  in  their  little  purse  for  their 
ore-journey  ?  That  is  no  business  of  ours,  surely ;  but  with 
I,  health,  happiness,  love,  amongst  their  possessions,  I  don't 
our  young  friends  had  need  to  be  discontented.  Away  then 
drive  in  their  cab  to  the  railway  station.  Farewell,  and  heaven 
you,  Charlotte  and  Philip  !  I  have  said  how  I  found  my  vnfe 
g  in  her  favourite's  vacant  bed- room.  The  marriage* table  did 
f  furnish  forth  a  funeral  kind  of  dinner.  The  cold  chicken  choked 
I,  and  the  jelly  was  but  a  sickly  compound  to  my  taste,  though 
s  the  Little  Sister's  most  artful  manufiftcture.  I  own  for  one  I 
|iiite  miserable.  I  found  no  comfort  at  clubs,  nor  could  the  last 
lovel  ^z  my  attention.  I  saw  Philip's  eyes,  and  heard  the  warble 
tiarlotto's  sweet  voice.  I  walked  ofif  from  Bays's,  and  through 
?!trr  Street,  where  Philip  had  lived,  and  his  parent's  entertained 
i»  a  boy ;  and  tlien  tramped  to  Thomhaugh  Street,  rather 
ned  of  myself.  The  maid  said  mistress  was  in  Mr.  Philip's 
B,  the  two  pair, — and  what  was  that  I  heard  on  the  piano  as  I 
ed  the  apartment?  Mrs.  Brandon  sat  there  hemming  some 
z  window  curtains,  or  bed  curtains,  or  what  not :  by  her  side 
my  own  eldest  girl  stitching  away  very  resolutely ;  and  at  the 
» — the  Piano  which  Philip  had  bought — there  sat  my  own  wife 
Dg  out  that  Dream  of  St,  Jerome  of  Beethoven,  which  Charlotte 
to  play  80  delicately.  We  had  tea  out  of  Philip's  tea  things, 
i  nice  hot  cake,  which  consoled  some  of  us.  But  I  have  known 
ivenings  more  melancholy  than  that.  It  felt  like  the  first  night 
Jiool  after  the  holidays,  when  we  all  used  to  try  and  appear 
"fill,  yon  know.  But  ah  I  how  dismal  the  gaiety  was  ;  and  how 
7  that  lying  awake  in  the  night,  and  thinking  of  the  happy  days 
rferl 

*he  way  in  which  we  looked  forward  for  letters  from  our  bride 
iridegroom  was  quite  a  curiosity.   At  length  a  letter  arrived  from 
personages :  and  as  it  contains  no  secret,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
it  in  exU'iiw. 


r,  Friday.  Pmrii,  Saimrday. 
JUE8T  Friexos, — (For  the  dearest  fnendn  ytm  are  to  iu,aDU  will  coounoe 
UM  lomg  OM  we  /ire) — Wo  perfonn  onr  prumun  of  writing  t<»  vua  to  Mjr  thai 
t  well,  Hud  Mi/ir,  and  happy  !  Philip  aaya  1  iiiuatii't  luc  datket,  but  1  can't 
(.  Ue  aay»,  he  sappowa  1  am  dauhimg  off  a  letter.  Y«)U  know  iui  j.  king 
Oh,  what  a  blcasing  it  ia  to  see  liiin  so  happy  !   And  if  he  ia  hap^fy  I  am. 
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I  tremble  to  think  how  happy.  He  sits  opposite  me,  smoking  his  cigir,kntiii; 
so  noble !  /  hke  tt,  and  I  went  to  our  room  and  brought  him  this  ome.  He  stti^ 
<  Char«  if  I  were  to  say,  bring  me  yonr  head,  yoa  wdold  order  a  waiter  to  ciK 
it  off.'  Pray,  did  I  not  promise  three  days  ago  to  lore,  honour,  and  obey  hoi, 
and  am  I  going  to  break  my  promise  ahneady  ?  I  hope  not.  I  pimj  not  AU 
my  life  I  hope  I  shall  be  tr>'ing  to  keep  that  promise  of  mine.  We  likri 
Canterbury  almost  as  much  as-  dear  Westminster.  We  bad  an  open  caniage 
and  took  a  glorioua  drive  to  Folkestone,  and  in  the  croesing  Philip  was  ill  lai 
I  wasn*t  And  he  looked  very  droll ;  and  he  was  in  a  dreadfol  bad  hmnair; 
and  that  was  my  first  appearance  as  nurse.  I  think  I  should  like  him  to  be  a 
little  ill  sometimes,  so  that  I  may  sit  up  and  take  care  of  him.  We  went  tfaroo^ 
the  ccrds  at  the  custom-house  at  Boulogne  ;  and  I  remembered  how,  two  jem 
ago,  I  passed  through  those  very  cords  with  my  poor  papa,  and  he  stood  ootade 
and  saw  us  !  We  went  to  the  Hotel  des  Bains.  We  walked  about  the  to«i. 
We  went  to  the  Tintellerics,  where  we  used  to  lire,  and  to  your  house  in  the 
Haute  Ville,  where  I  remenil)cr  everything  cls  if  it  was  yesiertkqf.  Doot  yoi 
remember,  as  we  were  walking  one  day,  you  said,  *  Charlotte,  there  is  the 
steamer  coming,  there  is  the  smoke  of  his  funnel;'  and  I  said,  *  What  steamer?* 
and  you  said,  *  The  Philip,  to  be  sure.'  And  he  came  up,  smoking  his  pipe! 
We  passed  over  and  over  the  old  grounds  where  we  used  to  walk.  We  went  to 
the  ])ier,  and  gave  money  to  the  poor  little  hunchback  who  plays  the  gnitv, 
and  he  said, '  Merci^  madame.*  How  droll  it  sounded  !  And  that  good  kinl 
Marie  at  the  Hotel  des  Bains  remembered  us,  and  called  us  *  mesen/aus.*  Aal 
if  you  were  not  the  most  good-natured  woman  in  the  world,  I  think  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  write  such  nonsense. 

**  Think  of  Mrs.  Brandon  having  knitted  me  a  purse,  which  she  gave  mess 
wc  went  away  from  dear,  dear  Queen  Square ;  and  when  I  opened  it,  tbere 
were  five  sovereigns  in  it !  \Micn  we  found  what  the  purse  contained,  Tfa&f 
used  one  of  his  grc&tjurons  (as  he  always  does  when  he  is  most  tender-heincd), 
and  he  said  that  woman  was  an  angel,  and  that  we  would  keep  those  fire  sov^ 
reigns,  and  never  change  them.  Ah  I  I  am  thankful  my  husband  has  soefa 
friends !  I  aiiII  love  all  who  love  him — you  most  of  alL  For  were  not  yoo  the 
means  of  bringing  this  noble  heart  to  me  ?  I  fancy  I  have  known  bigger  petfit* 
since  I  have  known  you,  and  some  of  your  friends.  Their  talk  is  Ampler,  their 
thoughts  are  greater  than — those  with  whom  I  used  to  live.  P.  says,  beavai 
has  given  Mrs.  Brandon  such  a  great  heart,  that  she  must  have  a  good  intcDeci. 
If  loving  my  Philip  be  wisdom,  I  know  some  one  who  will  be  very  wise ! 

"  If  I  was  not  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  sec  mamma,  Philip  said  we  might 
stop  a  day  at  Amiens.  And  we  went  to  the  Cathedral,  and  to  whom,  do  roa 
think  it  is  dedicated  ?  to  tny  saint :  to  Saint  Firxin  ?  and  oh !  I  prayed  to 
heaven  to  give  mc  strength  to  devote  my  life  to  my  tainf*  service,  to  love  hia 
always,  as  a  pure,  true  wife :  in  sickness  to  guard  him,  in  sorrow  to  soothe  bim- 
I  will  try  and  learn  and  study,  not  to  make  my  intellect  equal  to  his — veiy  fe* 
women  can  hope  for  that — but  that  I  may  better  comprehend  him,  and  gi^ 
him  a  companion  more  worthy  of  him.  I  wonder  whether  there  are  many  sks 
in  the  world  as  clever  as  our  husbands  ?  though  Philip  is  so  modest,  he  sajs  he 
is  not  clever  at  all.  Yet  I  know  he  is,  and  grander  somehow  than  other  men. 
I  said  nothing,  but  I  used  to  listen  at  Queen  Square  ;  and  some  who  came  vbo 
thought  best  of  themselves,  seemed  to  mc  pert,  and  worldly,  and  small;  and  some 
were  like  princes  somehow.  My  Philip  is  one  of  the  princes.  Ah,dear  fricadl 
may  I  not  give  thanks  where  thanks  arc  due,  that  I  am  chosen  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  true  gentleman  ?  Kind  and  brave,  and  loyal  Philip !  Honest  and  genen* 
— above  deceit  or  selfish  scheme.    Oh  I  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  so  hap|^  • 

**  We  wrote  to  mamma  and  dear  Madame  Smolensk  to  say  we  were  cix&io?. 
Mamma  finds  Madame  de  Valentinois'  boarding-house  even  dearer  than  dear 
Madame  Smolensk's.    I  donU  mean  a  pun  !    She  says  she  has  found  out  thit 
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Madame  de  Volcntinois'  real  name  is  Comichon  ;  that  she  was  a  person  of  the 
vorst  character,  and  that  cheatinf;  at  icartd  was  practised  at  her  house.  She 
took  ap  her  own  two  francs  and  another  two-franc  piece  from  the  card-tnhlc, 
MTinj;  that  Colonel  Boulotte  was  cheating*  and  by  rights  the  money  H-as  hers. 
She  is  going  to  leave  Madame  de  Valentinois  at  the  end  of  her  month,  or  as 
Booa  as  oar  children,  who  have  the  measles,  can  move.  She  desired  that  on  no 
arcDimt  I  would  come  to  see  her  at  Madame  Y.'s  ;  and  she  brought  Philip 
IS/.  \0m.  in  five-franc  pieces,  which  she  laid  down  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
said  it  was  mj  first  qu.arter's  ]iaymcnt.  It  is  not  due  jet,  I  know.  '  But  do 
Toa  think  I  will  be  beholden,'  says  she,  '  to  a  man  like  jou ! '  And  P.  shnigged 
kis  shoalders,  and  pot  the  rouleau  of  silver  {tieces  into  a  drawer.  lie  did  not 
my  a  word,  but,  of  course,  I  saw  ho  was  ill-pleased.  *  What  shall  we  do  with 
your  fortune.  Char  ? '  he  said,  when  mamma  went  away.  And  a  part  we  siient 
at  the  opera  and  at  Very*s  restaurant,  where  we  took  our  dear  kind  Madame 
Smolensk.  Ah,  how  good  that  woman  was  to  me !  Ah,  how  I  suffered  in 
that  house  when  mamma  wanted  to  part  me  from  PJiilip !  We  walked  by  and 
Niw  the  mindows  of  the  room  where  that  horrible,  horrible  tragedy  whs  [K.>r- 
fiirmed,  and  Philip  shook  his  fist  at  the  green  jaiouiies.  *  Gooil  heavens !  *  ho 
said  :  *  how,  my  darling,  how  I  was  made  to  sutTer  there  !  I  Iwar  no  malice. 
I  will  do  no  injury.  But  I  can  never  forgive  :  never !  *  1  ran  forgive  miinima, 
who  made  my  busimnd  so  unlmppy ;  but  can  I  love  her  ngain  ?  Indeed  and  indeed 
I  have  tried.  Often  and  often  in  my  dreams  that  horrid  tragedy  is  acted  over 
again ;  and  they  are  taking  him  fn>m  me,  and  I  fool  as  if  I  should  die.  When 
I  wai  with  you*  I  used  often  to  be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  fur  fear  of  that  dreadful 
dream  ;  and  I  kept  one  of  his  letters  under  my  ])illow  so  that  I  might  hold  it  in 
the  night.  And  now !  No  one  can  part  us  ! — oh,  no  one  I — until  the  end  comes ! 
*'IIc  took  Bie  al>out  to  all  his  old  bachelor  hauntu ;  to  the  Hotel  Poussin 
where  he  used  to  live,  which  is  very  dingy  but  c-nnfortablo.  And  he  intr<>-, 
doccd  me  to  the  landlady,  in  a  Madras  handkerchief,  and  to  the  landlorti  (in 
eanringii  and  with  no  coat  on),  and  to  the  little  b<>y  wh(»  frxUtea  the  fl<>'>rs.  And 
he  said,  *  7ica«*  and  '  merely  madamel  *  as  wc  gave  him  u  five-frunc  piei*e  out  of 
mjffi/rtune.  And  then  we  went  to  the  cafe  op|K>sitc  tht*  Bourse,  where  Philiji 
QKd  to  write  his  letters;  and  thin  we  wont  t>>  the  Puluis  Kovnl,  where  Madame 
de  Smolensk  was  in  waiting  for  us.  And  then  we  went  to  tlie  play.  And  then 
we  went  to  Tortoni*s  to  take  ices.  And  then  ^e  walked  a  part  of  the  way  home 
with  Madame  Smolensk  under  a  hundred  million  blazing  stars ;  and  then  wu 
walked  down  the  Champs  Elysees*  avenue*,  by  which  Philip  used  to  Ci>me  to 
me*  awl  beside  the  plashing  fountains  shining  under  the  hilvcr  moon.  And. 
cth,  Lanra !  I  wonder  under  the  silver  moon  was  anylKxly  so  happy  as  your 
bring  and  grateful  C.  F. 

"  P.S."  [In  the  handuTiting  of  Philip  Fimiin,  Es4|.]— "  Mt  DKAn  Fkiknds. 
— I'm  so  jolly  that  it  H'ems  like  a  dn^ani.  I  have  l>cen  watching  Churl>Mte 
■erit-ble,  scribble  for  an  hour  past ;  and  wondered  ami  thought,  Is  ic  actually 
true  ?  and  gone  and  cunvineed  my^ti'lf  of  the  truth  by  luokin;;  at  the  jiaiier  and 
the  dashes  which  she  will  put  nndiT  the  words.  My  dear  friends,  what  havr  I 
ck#Dc  in  life  that  I  am  to  lie  made  a  ]>rcsent  of  a  little  angel  ?  Once  tht-n'  wa<i 
Bo  much  wrong  in  me,  and  my  heart  was  i»4>  black  and  revengeful,  that  I  kncii 
Dot  what  might  hap})en  to  me.  Shr  nime  ami  rescurd  me.  The  love  of  xWw 
ereatnie  purifies  me — and — and  I  think  that  is  all.  I  think  I  only  want  to  sjiy 
that  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  KuroiK*.  That  Saint  Finn  in  at  Ainions  !  I)  id  n't 
it  seem  like  a  good  omen?  By  St.  George !  I  never  heard  of  Si.  F.  until  I 
lighted  on  him  in  the  cathetlml.  When  phall  we  write  next  ?  Whrie  t\m\\ 
we  tell  you  to  direct?  We  don't  know  nhere  we  are  going.  Wi*  di»n't 
want  lettt'n.  But  we  are  not  tlie  less  grateful  to  dear,  kind  trit  nils  ;  ii>id  our 
namea  are  P.  a.nd  C.  F." 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

DESCRIBES   A   SITUATION    INTEBESTING   BUT   NOT 

Only  very  Tnlfnl  and  silly  cbUdrcn  cry  after  the  moon.  SensiUi 
peoplo  who  have  shed  their  sweet  tooth  can*t  be  expected  to  be  t«j 
much  interested  about  honey.  Wo  may  hope  Mr.  and  Mis.  Pln^ 
Firmin  enjoyed  a  pleasant  wedding  toar  and  that  sort  of  thing :  bit 
as  for  chronicling  its  delights  or  adyentorcs,  Miss  Sowerbj  and  I 
vote  that  the  task  is  altogether  needless  and  immoral.  Yomg 
people  are  already  much  too  sentimental,  and  inclined  to  idk^ 
maudlin  reading.  Life  is  earnest,  Miss  Sowerby  remai^  (with  t 
strong  inclination  to  spell  ''  earnest "  with  a  large  £).  U&  a 
labour.  Life  is  duty.  Life  is  rent.  Lifo  is  taxes.  Life  brings  iti 
ills,  bills,  doctor's  pills.  Life  is  not  a  mere  calendar  of  honey  loi 
moonshine.  Very  good.  But  without  love,  Miss  Sowerby,  hb  is 
just  death,  and  I  know,  my  dear,  you  would  no  more  care  to  go  on 
with  it,  than  with  a  new  chapter  of— of  our  dear  friend  Bord^*0 
new  stoxy. 

Between  ourselves,  Philip's  humour  is  not  much  more  lightsooie 
than  that  of  the  ingenious  contemporaiy  above  named ;  but  if  it 
served  to  amuse  Philip  himself,  why  balk  him  of  a  little  spoii? 
Well,  then :  he  wrote  us  a  great  ream  of  lumbering  ple&saiUiies, 
dated,  Paris,  Thursday.  Geneva,  Saturday.  Summit  of  Meat 
Blanc,  Monday.  Timbuctoo,  Wednesday.  Pckin,  Friday — with 
facetious  descriptions  of  those  spots  and  cities.  He  said  that  in  the 
last-named  place,  Chailotte's  shoes  being  worn  cut,  those  which  she 
purchased  were  rather  tight  for  her,  and  the  high  heels  annoyed  her. 
Ho  stated  that  the  beef  at  Timbuctoo  was  not  cooked  enough  ibr 
Charlotte's  taste,  and  that  the  Emperor's  attentions  were  beconuDg 
rather  marked,  and  so  forth  ;  whereas  poor  little  Char's  simple  post- 
scripts mentioned  no  travelling  at  all;  but  aven-ed  that  they  were 
staying  at  Saint  Germain,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  As 
happy  as  tho  day  was  long  ?  As  it  was  short,  alas  I  Their  little 
purse  was  very  slenderly  furnished ;  and  in  a  very,  very  hriif 
holiday,  poor  Philip's  few  napoleons  had  almost  all  rolled  away. 
Luckily,  it  was  pay-day  when  tho  young  people  came  back  to 
London.  They  were  almost  reduced  to  the  Little  Sister's  wedding 
present :  and  surely  they  would  rather  work  than  purchase  a  kw 
hours'  more  case  with  that  poor  widow's  mite. 

Who  talked  and  was  afraid  of  poverty  ?  Philip,  with  his  two 
newspapers,  averred  that  he  had  enough ;  more  than  enough ; 
could  save;  could  put  by.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ridley,  the 
Academician,  painted  that  sweet  picture,  No.  1,976— of  course  yoa 
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remember  it — "  Portrait  of  a  Lady.*'  He  became  romantically  at- 
tached to  the  sccoud-floor  lodger ;  would  have  no  noisy  parties  in  hia 
rooms,  or  smoking,  lest  it  should  annoy  her.  Would  Mrs.  Firmin 
desire  to  give  entertainments  of  her  own  ?  His  studio  and  sitting- 
room  were  at  her  orders.  He  fetched  and  carried.  He  brought 
presents,  and  theatro>boxes.  He  was  her  slave  of  slaves.  And  she 
gave  him  back  in  return  for  all  this  romantic  adoration  a  condescend- 
ing shake  of  a  soft  little  hand,  and  a  kind  look  from  a  pair  of  soft 
eyes,  with  which  the  painter  was  fain  to  be  content.  Low  of  stature, 
and  of  misshapen  form,  J.  J.  thought  himself  naturally  outcast  from 
marriage  and  love,  and  looked  in  with  longing  eyes  at  the  paradise 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter.  And  Mr.  Philip  sat  within  this 
Palace  of  Delight ;  and  lolled  at  his  ease,  and  took  his  pleasure,  and 
Charlotte  ministered  to  him.  And  once  in  a  way,  my  lord  sent  out 
A  crumb  of  kindness,  or  a  little  cup  of  comfort,  to  the  outcast  at  the 
gate,  who  blessed  his  benefactress,  and  my  lord  his  benefactor,  and 
was  thankful.  Charlotte  had  not  twopence :  but  she  had  a  little 
court.  It  was  the  fashion  for  Philip*s  friends  to  come  and  bow 
before  her.  Very  fine  gentlemen  who  had  known  him  at  college,  and 
forgot  him,  or  sooth  to  say,  thought  hi  in  rough  and  overbearing,  now 
suddenly  remembered  him,  and  h.is  young  wifo  had  quite  fashionable 
assemblies  at  her  five  o'clock  tea  table.  All  men  liked  her,  and 
Mias  Bowerby  of  course*  says  Mrs.  Firmin  was  a  good-uature<l,  quite 
harmless  little  woman,  rather  pretty,  and — you  know,  my  dear — 
such  as  men  like.  liook  vou,  if  I  like  cold  voul,  dear  Soworbv,  it  is 
that  my  tastes  are  simple.  A  fuic  tough  old  dry  camel,  no  doubt,  is 
a  much  nobler  and  more  sag.i(Moii:4  animal — and  perliaps  you  think  a 
doable  hump  is  quite  a  delicacy. 

Yes :  Mrs.  Philip  was  a  success.  She  had  scarce  any  female 
frieDds  as  yet,  being  too  poor  to  go  into  the  world  :  but  she  had 
Mrs.  Pendennifi,  and  dear  little  Mi*h.  Brandon,  and  ^Ita.  Mugford, 
whose  celebrated  trap  repeatedly  brought  ddicacies  for  the  bride 
from  Hampsteod,  whose  cliaiso  was  once  or  twice  a  week  at  Philip's 
duor,  and  who  was  very  much  exercised  and  imiiresscd  by  the  fine 
company  whom  she  met  in  Mrs.  Firmin*s  apartments.  *'  Lord 
Thingambury's  card !  what  next,  Hrandnn,  upon  my  word  ?  Lady 
Slowby  at  home?  well,  I  never,  Mrs.  B.  !  "  In  such  artU'ss  phrases 
Mrs.  Mugford  would  express  hor  admiration  and  astiinisliment  during 
the  early  time,  and  when  ('liarlotte  still  retained  the  g<)(4  lady's 
favour.  That  a  state  of  tilings  far  less  agreeublc  ensued,  I  must 
own.  But  though  there  is  ever  so  snuiU  a  cloud  in  the  sky  even 
now,  let  us  not  heed  it  for  a  while,  and  bask  and  be  content  and 
happy  iu  the  sunshine.  **  Oh,  Laura,  I  tremble  when  1  think  how 
huppj  I  am  I  "  was  our  little  bird's  perpetual  warble,  **  How  did  I 
live  when  I  was  at  home  with  mamma  ?  "  she  would  say.     **  i>o  yon 
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know  that  Philip  never  even  scolds  me  ?  If  he  were  to  saj  a  lon^ 
word,  I  think  I  should  die ;  whereas  mamma  was  barking,  barioBg 
from  morning  till  night,  and  I  didn*t  care  a  pin."  This  is  whtt 
comes  of  injudicions  scolding,  as  of  any  other  drag.  The  whotesome 
medicine  loses  its  effect.  The  injured  patient  (^mlj  takes  a  dose 
that  would  frighten  or  kill  a  stranger.  Poor  Mrs.  Bajnes^s  crossed 
letters  came  still,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  pledge  my  word  thit 
Charlotte  read  them  all.  Mrs.  B.  offered  to  come  and  snperinteiui 
and  take  care  of  dear  Philip  when  an  interesting  event  should  take 
place.  But  Mrs.  Brandon  was  already  engaged  for  this  importint 
occasion,  and  Charlotte  became  so  alarmed  lest  her  mother  should 
invade  her,  that  Philip  wToto  curtly,  and  positively  forbade  Mrs. 
Baynes.  You  remember  the  picture,  '  A  Cradle,*  by  J.  J.  ?  the  two 
little  rosy  feet  brought  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  guiuess 
a  piece  to  Mr.  Ridley.  Tbe  mother  herself  did  not  stndy  babydom 
more  fondly  and  devotedly  than  Ridley  did  in  the  ways,  loob, 
features,  anatomies,  attitudes,  baby-clothes,  &c.,  of  this  first-bom 
infant  of  Charlotte  and  Philip  Firmin.  My  wife  is  very  angiy 
because  I  have  forgotten  whether  the  first  of  the  young  Finnin 
brood  was  a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  says  I  shall  forget  the  names  of  my 
own  children  next.     AVell  ?     At  this  distance  of  time,  I  think  it  was 

a  boy — for  their  boy  is  very  tall,  you  know — a  great  deal  taller ■ 

yot  a  boy  ?  Then,  between  ourselves,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is»s 
a •*  A  goose,'*  says  the  lady,  which  is  not  even  reasonable. 

This  is  certain,  we  all  thought  the  young  mother  looked  v«t 
pretty,  with  her  pink  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes,  as  she  bent  over  the 
little  infant.  J.  J.  says  he  thinks  there  is  something  hrarenl^  in 
the  looks  of  youug  mothers  at  that  time.  Nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  a  tigress  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  looks  beautiful  and 
gentle  as  she  bonds  her  black  nozzle  over  her  cubs.  And  if  a  tigress, 
why  not  Mrs.  Philip  *?  0  ye  powers  of  sentiment,  in  what  a  statu- 
J.  J.  was  about  this  young  woman !  There  is  a  brightness  in  a 
young  mother's  eye :  there  are  pearl  and  rose  tints  on  her  cheek, 
which  are  sure  to  fascinate  a  painter.  This  artist  used  to  hang  abont 
Mrs.  Brandon's  rooms,  till  it  was  droll  to  see  him.  I  believe  be 
took  off  his  shoes  in  his  own  studio,  so  as  not  to  disturb  bv  bis 
creaking  the  lady  overhead.  He  purchased  the  most  preposterous 
mug,  and  other  prescuts,  for  the  infant.  Philip  went  out  to  his  club 
or  his  newspaper  as  he  was  ordered  to  do.  But  Mr.  J.  J.  could  not 
be  got  away  from  Tliomhaugh  Street,  so  that  little  Mrs.  Brandon 
laughed  at  him — absolutely  laughed  at  him. 

During  all  tliis  while  Philip  and  his  wife  continued  in  the  verr 
greatest  favour  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mugford,  and  were  invited  by  tbit 
worthy  couple  to  go  with  their  infant  to  Mugford*s  villa  at  Hamp- 
stead,  where  a  chxuige  of  air  might  do  good  to  dear  baby  and  dear 
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:irwtt^.     Philip  went  to  this  vUlage  retreat-    'Streets  and  torraoes 

^OTfer  o»er  the   honso   and  gronmlB  which  worthy   Mugford 

'  »itoJ,  and  which  people  siij  ho  used  to  csll  hia  "  Kaastnn  Irby." 

'  1  x:^d    aiQHSBed  in  a  Hmikll  epnce  a  heap  of  coantry  plecisuros.     Hq 

'  •■      Xillle  garden;  a  little  paddock;  a  little  greenhoaac ;  a  littlo- 

'  i«.l>^r-fmBie  :  H  little  stable  for  hia  little  trap;  a  little  Guemspy 

sk    little  dairy ;  a  little  pi<;sty ;  and  with  this  little  treasure  the 

"*»>*.u  was  not  a  little  eouleiit.     He  loved  and  praised  everything 

'•^'«».*s  his.     No  man  admired  his  own  port  more  than  Milgfotd,  or 

*^a.*iro  conipUmenta  to  his  own  batter  and  home-baked  bread.. 

'  *j  '>3'£d  his  own  happiness.     IJo  appreciated  his  own  worth.    Ha 

to   talk  of  the  daya  when  ho  was  a  poor  boy  on  London  streeta, 

"'*"^*" — "Now  try  that  gla^a  of  port,  my  boy,  and  aay  whether  tbo 

^Tajor  hu8  got  any  better,"  he  would  aay,  winking  at  his  glass 

, ..  '  liia    company.     To  be  virtuoua,  to  he  lucky,  and  consiintly  to 

xliiiik.    ami  own  that  you  are  bo — is  not  thia  tme  happineaa  ?     To 

•^^^  "y  tuns  in  praise  of  himself  is  a  channing  amnsoment — at  least 

*^  tile    performer ;  and  anybody  who  dined  at  Ungford's  table  was 

I'^'^'T   fiiire  to  hoar  some  of  this  music  after  dinner.     1  am  sorry  to 

^'  ''I'ilip  did  not  care  for  thia  trumpet-blowing.     Ho  was  frightfally 

;'_"''^    -It  Haretstock  Hill;    and   when   bored,   Mr,  Philip    ia  not 

,."■-'  '  iicr  an  ngroeablo  companion.     Ho  will  yawn  in  a  man'a  face. 

J,''   '''■<}l  fontraflict  yon  freely.     Ho  will  say  the  mutton  ia  tough, 

''-  ■^'  luii  not  lit  to  drink ;  that  such  and  such  an  orator  ia  oi 

-'''•  and  sach  and  sncb  a  politician  is  a  fool.     Mngford  and 

^^  had  battles  after  dinner,  had  aotaally  high  words.     "  What- 

1,  Mngford  ?  and  what  were  yon  quarrelling  abont  in  tliQ 

"  "  asks  Mrs.  Mngford.     "  Quarrelling  ?     It's  only  the 

ftnoring,"  Eoid  the  gentleman  with  a  flashed  face.     "My 

^- ^^  good  enougli  for  him,  and  now  ray  gentleman  mnst  pot  hia 

,,    ,    "P^n  "  chair  and  go  to  sleep  tinder  my  nose.     He  i»  a  cool 

III  uo  miatakc,  Mra.  M."     At  this  jaQctnro  poor  little  Chac 

.'iitty  glide  down  from  a  Tieit  to  her  baby :  and  would  piny 

rig  on  tbc  piano,  and  soothe  the  rising  anger ;  and  then  Philiji 

nine  in  from  a,  little  walk  in  the  elirubberies,  whore  ho  had 

i»iug  a  lUUo  cloud.     Ah  I  there  was  a  little  cloud  rising 

—quite  a  littio  one — nay,  not  so  Uttle.     When  yon  consider 

J^J'hilip'g  bread  depended  on  the  good-will  of  these  people,  you 

^■Uov  that  his  friends  might  be  nnxions  regarding  the  futnre.     A' 

|.fioin  Hagford,  and  Philip  and  Charlotte  and  the  child  wero 

'^  fin  the  world.     And  these  points   Mr.  Firmin  would  fiuely 

^wkila  he  stood  discoursing  of  hia  own  affairs  (as  ho  loved  to 

Ul  buids  in  hia  pockets,  and  his  back  warming  nt  our  Gro. 

PiCf  dear  fellow."  says  the  iMindid  bridegroom,  "these  things 

'mtly  in  my  head.    I  used  to  talk  about  'em  to  Char,  but  L 
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don*t  now.  They  disturb  her,  the  poor  thing ;  and  she  dutches  hoU 
of  the  baby  ;  and — and  it  tears  my  heart  oat  to  think  thai  any  gmf 
shoald  come  to  hor.  I  try  and  do  my  best,  my  good  pe(^le — bit 
when  I*m  bored  I  can*t  help  showing  I'm  bored,  dmi'i  yoa  see  ?  I 
can*t  be  a  hypocrite.  No,  not  for  two  hondred  a  year,  or  for  twcntf 
thousand.  Yoa  can*t  make  a  silk  parse  ont  of  that  8ow*8-ear  of  a 
Magford.  A  very  good  man.  I  don*t  say  no.  A  good  father,  a 
good  husband,  a  gcneroas  host,  and  a  most  tremendoos  bore,  tai 
cad.  Be  agreeable  to  him  ?  How  can  I  be  agreeable  when  I  am 
being  killed  ?  He  has  a  story  abont  Leigh  Hunt  being  pat  iit» 
prison  where  Mugford,  bringing  him  proofs,  saw  Ijord  Byroa.  I 
cannot  keep  awake  daring  that  story  any  longer;  or,  if  awake,! 
grind  my  teeth,  and  syvear  inwardly,  so  that  I  Imow  I*m  dreadfol  t» 
hear  and  see.  Well,  Magford  has  yellow  satin  sofas  in  the  *  droariag- 
room ' ** 

**0h,  Philip!"  says  a  lady;  and  two  or  three  circon^jaeot 
children  set  up  an  insane  giggle,  which  is  speedily  and  stenlf 
silenced. 

"  I  tell  you  she  calls  it  '  droaring-room.*  Yoa  know  she  does,  at 
well  as  I  do.  She  is  a  good  woman  :  a  kind  woman :  a  hot-tempcfei 
woman.  I  hear  her  scolding  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  witk 
immense  vehemence,  and  at  prodigious  length.  But  how  can  Cbar 
frankjy  be  the  friend  of  a  woman  who  calls  a  drawing-room  a  droaiin^ 
room  ?  With  our  dear  little  friend  in  Thomhaagh  Street,  it  if 
different.  She  makes  no  pretence  even  at  equality.  Here  is  a 
patron  and  patroness,  don't  you  see  ?  When  Magford  walks  a* 
round  his  paddock  and  gardens,  and  says,  "  Look  year,  Firmin ;  **  or 
scratches  one  of  his  pigs  on  the  back,  and  says,  '  We'll  *aye  a  cot  of 
this  fellow  on  Saturday '  " — (explosive  attempts  at  insabordinalioa 
and  derision  on  the  part  of  the  children  again  are  severely  chedud 
by  the  pareutal  authorities) — '* '  we'll  'ave  a  cut  of  this  fellow  oa 
Saturday, '  I  felt  inclined  to  throw  him  or  myself  into  the  tron^ 
over  the  palings.  Do  you  know  that  that  man  put  that  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  offered  me  some  filberts  ?  " 

Here  I  own  the  lady  to  whom  Philip  was  addressing  hiiaself 
turned  pale  and  shuddered. 

**  I  can  no  more  be  that  man*s  friend  que  cdui  du  domestiquefd 
rient  d'apporter  le  what-d'you-cairem  ?  U  coal-scn^e'* — (Joha 
entered  the  room  with  that  useful  article  daring  Philip's  oration— 
and  we  allowed  the  elder  children  to  laugh  this  time,  for  the  &ct  if, 
none  of  us  knew  the  French  for  coal-scuttle,  and  I  will  wager  then 
is  no  such  word  in  Ghambaud).  *'  This  holding  back  is  not  ano- 
gance,"  Philip  went  on.  *'  Tliis  reticence  is  not  want  of  humility. 
To  serve  that  man  honestly  is  one  thing  ;  to  make  friends  with  him, 
to  laugh  at  his  dull  jokes,  is  to  make  friends  with  the  mammon  of 
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imrightooasDCSs,  is  sabservicncy  and  hypocrisy  on  my  part.  I  oaght 
to  say  to  him,  "  Mr.  Mugford,  I  will  give  yoa  iny  work  for  your 
wage ;  I  will  compile  yoar  paper,  I  will  produce  an  agreeablo  mis- 
eellanj  containing  proper  proportions  of  news,  politics,  and  scandal, 
pat  titles  to  your  paragraphs,  ^eo  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  shipshape 
throagh  the  press,  and  go  home  to  my  wife  and  dinner.     You  are 

my  employer,  but  you  are  not  my  friend,  and bless  my  soul ! 

there  is  five  o*clock  striking !  "  (The  time-piece  in  our  drawing- 
room  gave  that  announcement  as  he  was  speaking).  *'  AVo  have 
what  Mugford  calls  a  white-ohoker  dinner  to-day,  in  honour  of  the 
pig  !  "  And  with  this  Philip  plunges  out  of  the  house,  and  I  hope 
reached  Hampstead  in  time  for  the  outertainment. 

Philip's  friends  in  Westminster  felt  no  little  doubt  about  his 
prospects,  and  the  Little  Sister  shared  their  alarm.  **  They  are  not 
fit  to  be  with  those  folks,"  Mrs.  Brandon  said,  '*  though  as  for 
Mrs.  Philip,  dear  thing,  I  am  sure  nobody  can  ever  quarrel  with  her. 
With  me  it*8  difierent.  I  never  had  no  education  you  know — no 
more  than  the  Mugford^,  but  I  dun't  like  to  see  my  Philip  sittin* 
down  as  if  he  was  the  guest  and  equal  of  that  fellar."  Nor  indeed 
did  it  ever  outer  '  that  fellar's  *  head  that  Mr.  Robert  Mugford  could 
be  Mr.  Philip  Fimiin's  equal.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  two  men, 
then,  wo  all  dismally  looked  forward  to  a  rupture  between  Firmin 
and  his  patron. 

As  for  the  New  York  journal,  wo  wito  moro  easy  in  respect  to 
Philip's  success  in  that  quarter.  Sovornl  of  his  friends  made  a  tow 
to  help  him.  We  clubbed  club-stories  ;  we  begged  from  our  polite 
friends  anecdotes  (that  would  bear  sea-transport)  of  the  fashionable 
worid«  Wo  happened  to  overhear  the  most  remarkable  conversations 
between  the  most  influential  public  characters,  who  had  no  secrets 
from  OS.  Wc  had  astonishing  intelligence  at  most  European  couiis  ; 
aBclnsiTe  rc^ports  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  last  joke — his  last  ?  his 
nest,  very  likely.  We  knew  the  most  secret  designs  of  the  Austrian 
Privy  Council :  the  views  which  the  Pope  had  in  his  eye  ;  who  was 
the  latest  favourite  of  the  Grand  Tuik,  and  so  on.  The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand  at  New  York  were  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  information 
whieh  I  trust  profited  them.  It  was  "  Palnierston  remarked  yesterday 
at  dinner,"  or,  **  The  good  old  Duke  said  last  night  at  Apsley  Houso 
to  the  French  Ambassador,**  and  the  rest.  The  letters  were  signed 
**  Phihdethes ;  '*  and,  as  nobody  was  wounded  by  tho  slmfts  of  our 
long  bow,  I  trust  Mr.  Philip  and  his  friends  may  bo  pardoned  for 
twanging  it.  By  infonnation  procured  from  learned  female  person- 
ages, we  even  managed  to  give  accounts,  moro  or  less  correct,  of  tho 
hilest  ladies*  fashions.  We  were  members  of  all  the  dubs  ;  we  were 
present  at  the  routs  and  assemblies  of  tho  political  leaders  of  both 
We  had  little  doubt  that  Philalethes  would  bo  successful  at 
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New  York,  and  looked  forward  to  an  iooreased  payment  far  lot 
labours^  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Philip  Finnin's  mmrried  life, 
wo  made  a  calculation  by  which  it  was  clear  that  he  had  artuDf 
saved  money.  His  expenses,  to  be  sore,  were  increased.  There  wu 
a  baby  in  the  nursery  :  hut  there  was  a  little  bag  of  sovereigns  in  the 
cupboard,  and  the  thrifty  young  fellow  hoped  to  add  still  more  to  hit 
store. 

We  were  relieved  at  finding  that  Firmin  and  his  wife  were  not 
invited  to  repeat  their  visit  to  their  employer's  house  at  Hampstetd. 
An  occasional  invitation  to  dinner  was  still  sent  to  the  yonng  people ; 
but  Mugford,  a  haughty  man  in  his  way,  with  a  proper  spirit  of  his 
own,  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  much  intimacy  conld  not  arise 
between  him  and  his  sub-editor,  and  magnanimously  declined  to  be 
angry  at  the  young  fellow's  easy  superciliousness.  I  think  thu 
indefatigable  Little  Sister  was  the  peacemaker  between  the  houses  of 
Mugford  and  Firmin  junior,  and  that  she  kept  both  Philip  and  his 
master  on  their  good  behaviour.  At  all  events,  and  when  a  qaind 
did  arise  between  them,  I  grieve  to  have  to  own  it  was  poor  Philip 
who  was  in  the  wrong. 

You  know  in  the  old,  old  days  the  young  king  and  qneen  nerer 
gave  any  christening  entertainment  without  neglecting  to  invite  some 
old  fairy,  who  was  furious  at  the  omission.  I  am  sorry  to  aj 
Charlotte's  mother  was  so  angry  at  not  being  appointed  godmother  to 
the  new  baby,  that  she  omitted  to  make  her  little  quarterly  payment 
of  12^  10^. ;  and  has  altogether  discontinued  tlmt  pavment  from 
that  remote  period  up  to  the  present  time ;  so  that  Philip  says  his 
wife  has  brought  him  a  fortune  of  45/.,  paid  in  four  instalments. 
There  was  the  first  quarter  paid  when  the  old  lady  "  would  not  he 
beholden  to  a  man  like  him.''     Then  there  came  a  second  quaiter— 

and  then but  I  daresay  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  when  and  how 

Philip's  mamma-in-law  paid  the  rest  of  her  poor  little  daughter's 
fortune. 

Well,  Regent's  Park  is  a  fine  healthy  place  for  infantine  diver- 
sion, and  I  don't  think  Philip  at  all  demeaned  himself  in  walking 
there  with  his  wife,  her  little  maid,  and  his  baby  on  his  arm.  "He 
is  as  rude  as  a  bear,  and  his  manners  are  dreadful ;  but  he  has  t 
good  heart,  that  I  will  say  for  him,"  Mugford  said  to  me.  In  his 
drive  from  London  to  Hampstead,  Mugford  once  or  twice  met  the 
little  family  group,  of  which  his  sub-editor  formed  the  principal 
figure  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  Philip's  young  wife  and  child  Mr.  M. 
pardoned  the  young  man's  vulgarity,  and  treated  him  with  long- 
suflbring. 

Poor  as  ho  was,  this  was  his  happiest  time,  my  friend  is  disposed 
to  think.  A  young  child,  a  yonng  vrife,  whose  whole  life  was  ft 
tender  caress  of  love  for  child  and  husband,  a  yonng  hnsband  watching 
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b : — I  recall  tho  group,  as  we  used  often  to  see  it  in  those 
8,  and  see  a  something  sacred  in  the  homely  figures.  On  the 
)*8  bright  face  what  a  radiant  happiness  there  is,  and  what  a 
tarons  smile !     Over  the  sleeping  infant  and  the  happy  mother 

father  looks  with  pride  and  thanks  in  his  eyes.  Happiness  and 
titude  fill  his  simple  heart,  and  prayer  involontary  to  tho  Giver  of 
d,  that  he  may  have  strength  to  do  his  duty  as  father,  hnsband  ; 
t  he  may  be  enabled  to  keep  want  and  care  from  those  dear  inno- 
t  beings ;  that  he  may  defend  them,  befriend  them,  leave  them  a 
d  name.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  Philip  became  thrifty  and  saving 

the  sake  of  Char  and  tho  child :  that  ho  came  home  early  of 
bts  :  that  he  thought  his  child  a  wonder  ;  that  he  never  tired  of 
aking  about  that  infant  in  our  house,  about  its  fatness,  its  strength, 
weight,  its  wonderful  early  talents  and  humour.  He  felt  himself 
lan  now  for  the  first  time,  he  said.  Life  had  been  phiy  and  folly 
il  now.     And  n9W  especially  he  regretted  that  he  had  been  idle, 

had  neglected  his  opportunities  as  a  lad.  Had  he  studied  for 
bar,  he  might  have  made  that  profession  now  profitable,  and  a 
rce  of  honour  and  competence  to  his  flEtmily.  Our  friend  estimated 
own  powers  very  humbly  :  I  am  sure  he  was  not  the  less  amiable 
iccount  of  that  humility.  0  fortunate  he,  of  whom  Love  is  tho 
:her,  the  guide  and  master,  the  reformer  and  chastener !     Where 

our  friend's  former  arrogance,  self-confidence,  and  boisterous 
fusion  ?  Ho  was  at  tho  feet  of  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  quite 
ibled  about  himself ;  or  gratified  himself  in  fondling  and  caressing 
ic.  They  taught  him,  he  said  :  and,  as  he  thought  of  them,  his 
rt  turned  in  awful  thanks  to  the  gracious  heaven  which  had  given 
n  to  him.  As  the  tiny  infant  hand  closes  round  his  fingers,  I 
see  the  father  bonding  over  mother  and  child,  and  inteqirot  those 
^be  unspoken  blessings  which  he  asks  and  bestows.  Happy  wife, 
py  husband !  However  poor  his  little  homo  may  be,  it  holds 
sures  and  wealth  inestimable  :  whatever  storms  may  threaten 
louty  the  homo  fireside  is  brightened  by  the  welcome  of  tho 
■est  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IX    WHICH    I    OWN    THAT    PHILIP   TELLS   AX    UNTRUTH. 

BLOTTK  (and  the  usual  little  procession  of  nurse,  baby,  &c.)  once 
e  their  appearance  at  our  house  in  Queen  Square,  where  they 
s  ever  welcome  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  The  young  woman 
in  a  great  state  of  elation,  and  when  wo  camo  to  hear  tho  cause  of 
delight,  her  friends  too  opened  the  eyes  of  wonder.     She  actually 
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annonnced  that  Dr.  Firmin  Lad  sent  over  a  bill  of  foiij'  poandf  (I 
may  be  incorrect  as  to  the  sum)  from  New  York.  It  had  arrini 
that  morning,  and  she  had  seen  the  bill,  and  Philip  had  told  ber  tiuit 
his  father  had  sent  it ;  and  was  it  not  a  comfort  to  think  thai  poor 
Doctor  Firmin  was  endeaTonring  to  repair  some  of  the  evil  which  k 
had  done  ;  and  that  ho  was  repenting,  and,  perhaps,  was  going  to 
become  qnite  honest  and  good?  This  was  indeed  an  astonndiif 
piece  of  intelligence  :  and  the  two  women  felt  joy  at  the  thooght  of 
that  sinner  repenting,  and  some  one  else  was  accused  of  ejnidsD, 
scepticism,  and  so  forth,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  infiHrni- 
tion.  *'  You  believe  in  no  one,  sir.  Yon  arc  always  incrednkif 
about  good,**  &c.  &c.  &c.,  was  the  accusation  brought  against  the 
reader*s  very  humble  servant.  Well,  about  tho  contrition  of  tiiis 
sinner,  I  confess  I  still  continued  to  have  doubts ;  and  thought  t 
present  of  forty  pounds  to  a  son,  to  whom  he  owed  thousands,  was  no 
great  proof  of  the  doctor's  amendment. 

And  oh !  how  vexed  some  people  were,  when  the  real  stozj  came 
out  at  last !  Not  for  the  money's  sake — not  because  they  were  wnng 
in  argument,  and  I  turned  out  to  be  right.  Oh,  no  !  But  becuse 
it  was  proved  that  this  unhappy  doctor  had  no  present  intention  of 
repenting  at  all.  This  brand  would  not  come  out  of  the  bunuDg. 
whatever  we  might  hope  ;  and  the  doctor's  supporters  were  obliged 
to  admit  as  much  when  thev  came  to  know  the  real  story.  "  Oh. 
Philip,"  cries  Mrs.  Laura,  when  next  she  saw  Mr.  Firmin.  "  Hot 
pleased  I  was  to  hear  of  that  letter !  *' 

**  That  letter  ?  "  asks  the  gentleman. 

**  That  letter  from  your  father  at  New  York,"  says  the  ladv. 

"  Oh,"  says  the  gentleman  addressed,  with  a  red  face. 

'*  What  tlien  ?     Is  it  not— is  it  not  all  true  ?  "  we  ask. 

''  Poor  Charlotte  does  not  understand  about  business,"  ei^ 
Philip ;  *'  I  did  not  read  the  letter  to  her.  Here  it  is."  And  he 
hands  over  the  document  to  ir.e,  and  I  have  the  liberty  to  publish  it 
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"  And  80,  my  dear  Philip,  I  may  cor.pratiilate  myself  on  having  acfaifved 
ancestral  honour,  and  may  add  gnindfathcr  to  my  titles  ?  liow  qaickly  thb 
one  has  come  !  I  ftel  myuelf  a  young  men  still,  in  fpitc  of  the  bfows  of  misfit' 
turn — at  least,  I  know  I  was  a  vounc:  man  but  vcsterdav,  when  I  mav  sav  with 
our  dear  old  poet,  i\'t>n  sine  gloria  militavi.  Suj-pose  I  too  were  to  tiro  of  soli- 
tary widowhood  and  re-enter  the  married  state  ?  There  are  one  or  two  Uditf 
here  who  would  still  condescend  to  look  not  unfavourably  on  the  retired  EhoU^ 
tfcntleman.  Without  vanity  I  may  say  it,  a  man  of  birth  and  }x>s:ti««  in 
England  acquires  a  polish  and  refinement  of  manner  which  dollars  ctsoot 
punhase,  and  many  a  Wall  Street  millionarv  niipiit  envy  I 

"  Your  wife  has  been  pronounced  to  i)e  an  angel  by  a  little  corresponderJ  of 
mine,  who  gives  mc  much  fuller  intellijrence  of  my  family  than  my  st»n  cob- 
de>ccnds  to  fumiish.  Mrs.  Philip  I  hear  is  gentle  ;  Mis.  Brandon  sa\-s  she  is 
beautiful  — she  is  all  goodhumourvd.    I  hoi)e  you  have  taught  her  to  think  not 
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ry  badly  of  ber  husband's  father  ?  I  was  the  dupe  of  villans  who  lared  me 
bo  their  schemes ;  who  robed  me  of  a  life's  earnior^ ;  who  inducetl  mc  by 
tir/aUe  repretemtationM  to  have  such  conBtlence  in  them,  that  I  embarked  all 
f  own  property,  and  joars,  my  poor  boy,  alas  !  in  their  undcrtakiiij^.  Your 
Mirkxte  will  take  the  liberal,  the  wi>e,  the  jtut  view  of  tlie  case,  and  pity 
tbcr  than  blame  my  misfortune.  Such  is  the  view.  I  am  happy  to  ^ay,  gene- 
Uj  adopted  in  this  city ;  where  there  arc  men  of  the  world  who  know  the 
cMsitodes  of  a  mercantile  career,  and  can  make  allowances  for  misfortune  ! 
hat  made  Rome  at  first  frrcat  and  pruspenms  ?  Were  its  first  colonists  all 
smithy  fiatricians  ?  Nothin<;  can  l)c  muru  satisfactory  than  the  di^reganl 
own  here  to  wure  pecuniary  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  to  be  a  gentleman 
to  possess  no  triflmg  privilege  in  this  society,  where  the  advantages  of  birth, 
ipected  name,  and  early  education  always  tell  in  the  possessor's  fa\oor.  Many 
raons  whom  I  risit  here  have  certainly  not  these  advantages  ;  and  in  the 
gbcst  socitrtv  of  the  city  I  ciHild  point  out  individtmNwho  have  had  fiecuniary 
iafbrCones  liVe  myself,  who  have  gallantly  renewed  the  combat  after  their  fall, 
id  are  now  fuUy  restored  to  ct>mpetence,  to  wealth,  and  the  respect  of  the 
arid  !  I  was  in  a  boose  in  Fitlh  Avenue  last  night  Is  Wushiniiton  White 
iBoned  by  his  fellow-men  because  he  has  been  a  bankrupt  three  times  ?  Any 
ling  more  elegant  or  profuse  tlian  his  entertainment  I  have  not  witnessed  on 
la  continent.  His  lady  had  diamonds  which  a  duchess  might  envy.  Tho 
OM  costly  wines,  the  most  magnifii*ent  supper,  and  myriads  of  canvas-backed 
■dki  oorered  his  board.  Dear  Charlotte,  my  friend  'Captain  Col(x>ys  brings 
m  orer  three  brace  of  these  fmm  your  father-in-law,  who  ho])es  they  will  fur- 
db  yonr  little  dinner-table  !  Wu  cat  currant  jelly  with  them  here,  but  I  like 
I  CM  English  lemon  and  cayenne  sauce  better. 

**  By  the  way,  dear  Philip,  I  tnitct  you  will  not  be  incon^-enienced  by  a  little 
■ancial  operation,  which  necessity  (aUs  !)  has  compelled  mc  to  (lerform.  Know- 
ing that  your  quarter  with  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  Gazette  was  now  due,  I  have 

isde  so  bold  as  to  request  Colonel to  p:iy  it  over  to  me.    Pn>mises  to  pay 

ast  be  met  here  as  with  us— an  obdurate  holder  of  an  unlucky  acceptance  of  mine 
[  am  happy  to  say  there  are  very  few  such)  wtmld  admit  of  no  delay,  and  I 
ftTc  been  compelkd  to  appropriate  my  poor  Philip's  earnings.  I  have  only  pnt 
nq  off  for  ninety  davs :  with  vour  credit  and  wealthy  friends  you  can  easily 
fgotiaU  the  bili'encCised,  and  \  prttmise  you  that  when  presented  it  shall  be 
oooorvd  by  my  Philip's  ever  afTcrtionate  father,  G.  B.  F." 

*•  By  the  way,  your  Philalethes*  letters  arc  not  ^ai/cs/yiVv  enough,  my  worthy 
~  the  colonel  says.     They  are  eleyant  and  pay,  but  the  public  here  desires 


»  have  imore  personal  news ;  a  little  scandal  alnrnt  Queen  Elizabeth,  you  under- 
and  ?  Can  t  you  attack  somelMHly  !  L(H>k  at  the  letters  and  articles  published 
f  ny  respected  friend  of  the  New  York  Emerall !  The  reailers  here  like  a 
y^  spicod  article :  and  I  rccommrnd  P.  F.  to  put  a  little  more  |N>|i(ier  in  his 
lakes.  What  a  comfort  to  me  it  is  to  think  that  I  have  pnKrurcd  this  place  for 
IM9  And  have  been  enabled  to  help  my  son  and  his  young  family  I  G.  B.  F." 

Enclosed  in  this  letter  was  a  slip  of  paper  which  poor  Philip 
apposed  to  be  a  chcqac  when  ho  first  beheld  it,  but  which  turued  out 
)  be  his  papa's  promiRsory  note,  payable  at  New  York  four  months 
fter  date.  And  this  docament  was  to  represent  the  money  which 
be  elder  Finnin  had  received  in  his  son's  name  t  Philip's  eyes  met 
ii  friend's  when  they  talked  aboat  this  matter.  Finnin  looked 
Imost  as  much  ashamed  as  if  he  himself  had  done  the  wnmg. 

"  Does  the  loss  of  this  money  annoy  you  ?  "  asked  Philips  friend. 

••  The  manner  of  the  loss  does/'  said  poor  Philip.     *'  I  don't  care 
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about  the  money.  But  he  should  not  have  taken  thiB.  He  slkOoU 
not  have  taken  this.  Think  of  poor  Charlotte  and  the  child  being  ia 
want  possibly !  Oh,  friend,  it's  hard  to  bear,  isn*t  it  ?  I*m  an  hooHt 
fellow,  ain't  I  ?  I  think  I  am.  I  pray  heaven  I  am.  In  aor 
extremity  of  poverty  could  I  have  done  this  ?  Well.  It  vu  mr 
father  who  introduced  mo  to  these  people.  I  suppose  he  thinks  lie 
has  a  right  to  my  earnings  :  and  if  he  is  in  want,  voa  know,  so  !u 
has." 

''  Had  you  not  better  write  to  the  New  York  publishers  and  beg 
them  henceforth  to  remit  to  you  directly  ?  '*  asks  Philip's  friend. 

'*  That  would  be  to  tell  them  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  moner,'^ 
groans  Philip.     **  I  can't  tell  them  that  my  father  is  a " 

<*  No  ;  but  you  can  thank  them  for  having  handed  over  snch  i 
sum  on  'vour  account  to  the  doctor :  and  warn  them  that  vou  will  dnv 
on  them  from  this  country  henceforth.  They  won't  in  this  case  paj 
the  next  quarter  to  the  doctor." 

*'■  Suppose  he  is  in  want,  ought  I  not  to  supply  him  ?  *'  FimuB 
said.  '*  As  long  as  there  are  four  crusts  in  the  house  the  doctor 
ought  to  have  one.  Ought  I  to  be  angiy  with  him  for  helping  him- 
self, old  boy  ?  "  and  he  drinks  a  glass  of  wine,  poor  fellow,  with  i 
rueful  smile.  By  the  way,  it  is  my  duty  to  mention  here,  that  thi' 
elder  Firmin  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  very  elegant  little  dinner- 
partics  at  New  York,  where  little  dinner-parties  are  much  more  cosdr 
than  in  Europe — **  in  order,"  he  said,  **  to  establish  and  keep  up  his 
connection  as  a  physician.*'  As  a  bon-nvaut^  1  am  informed,  the 
doctor  began  to  be  celebrated  in  his  new  dwelling-place,  whew  hk 
anecdotes  of  the  British  aristocracy  were  received  with  pleasure  in 
certain  circles. 

But  it  would  be  as  well  henceforth  that  Philip  should  Jeal 
directly  with  his  American  correspondents,  and  not  employ  the  st^*"- 
vices  of  so  vcrj'  expensive  a  broker.  To  this  suggestion  he  cooW 
not  but  agree.  Meanwhile, — and  let  this  be  a  warning  to  men  never 
to  deceive  their  wives  in  any  the  slightest  circumstances ;  to  tell 
them  cvenjthitifj  they  wish  to  know,  to  keep  nothing  hidden  from 
those  dear  and  excellent  beings — you  must  know,  ladies,  that  vhea 
Philip's  famous  ship  of  dollars  arrived  from  America,  Firmin  had 
promised  his  wife  that  baby  should  have  a  dear  delightful  vhitf 
cloak  trimmed  with  the  most  lovely  tape,  on  which  poor  Chariotte 
had  often  cast  a  longing  eye  as  she  passed  by  the  milliner  and 
curiosity  shops  in  Hauway  Yard,  which  I  own,  she  loved  to  frequent. 
AVell ;  when  Philip  told  her  that  his  father  had  sent  home  forty 
pounds,  or  what  not,  thereby  deceiving  his  fond  wife,  the  little  laJy 
Went  away  straight  to  her  darling  shop  in  the  Yard — (Han way  Yard 
has  become  a  street  now,  but  ah  !  it  is  always  delightfuH — Charlotte. 
I  say,  went  off,  ran  oH'  to  Hanway  Yaid,  pavid  >vith  fear  lest  the 
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liog  cloak  shonld  bo  gone,  found   it — oh,  joy ! — still  iu  Miss 
ac8on*ti  window ;  pat  it  on  baby  straightway   then  and  tliero ; 
3cd   the   dear  infant,  and  was  delighted  with  the  effect  of  the 
ment,  which  all  the  young  ladies  at  Miss  Isaacson's  pronounced 
be  perfect ;  and  took  the  cloak  away  on  baby's  shoulders,  )>ro- 
ting  to  send  the  money,  five  pounds,  if  yon  please,  next  day.     And 
this  cloak  baby  and  Charlotte  went  to  meet  papa  when  ho  came 
ne ;  and  I  don*t  know  which  of  them,  mamma  or  baby,  was  thu 
Bt  pleased  and  absurd  and  happy  baby  of  the  two.     On  his  way 
uc  from  his  newspaper,  Mr.  Philip  had  orders  to  pursue  a  certain 
»  of  streets,  and  when  his  accustomed  hour  for  returning  from  his 
lincss  drew  nigh,  Mrs.  Char  went  down  Thomhauxh  Street,  down 
&rlottc  Street,  down  liathbone  Place,  with  Betsy  the  nursekin  and 
»T  in  the  new  cloak.     Behold,  ho  comes  at  last — papa — striding 
ru  the  street.     He  sees  tlie  figures :  ho  sees  the   child,  which 
ghs,  and  holds  out  its  little  pink  hands  and  crows  a  recognition. 
1   "  Look — look,  papa,'*  cries  the   happy   mother.     (Away !     I 
not  keep  up  the  mysteiy  about  the  baby  any  longer,  aud  though 
tad  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  child's  sex,  remembered  it  the 
tADt  after,  and  that  it  was  a  girl  to  be  sure,  and  that  its  name  was 
in  Caroline.)     **  Look,   look,  papa !  "  cries  the  happy  motlier. 
(he  has  got  another  little  tooth  since  the  morning,  sucli  a  beautiiul 
le  tooth — and  look  here,  sir,  don't  you  observe  anvtliiiig  '?  " 
"Any  what?"  asks  Philip. 

"  La,  sir,"  says  Betsy,  giving  Ijuura  Caroline  a  great  toss,  so 
t  her  white  cloak  floats  in  the  air. 

"Isn't  it  a  dear  cloak?"  cries  mamma:  "and  doesn't  baby 
k  like  an  angel  in  it  ?  I  bought  it  at  Miss  Isaacson's  to-day,  as 
,  got  your  money  from  New  York  ;  and  oh,  my  dear,  it  only  cost 
•  gaineas." 

•'  Well,  it's  a  week's  work,"  sighs  poor  Philip  ;  **  and  I  think  I 
d  not  gniilgf  that  to  p,\\c  Charlotte  pleasure."  Aiid  he  feols  his 
pty  pockets  rather  ruefully. 

"  God  bless  ycm,  Philip."  says  my  wife,  with  lur  eye?*  full. 
*hcy  came  hero  this  moniing,  Charlotte  and  the  nurse  and  thn 

ly   in  the  new — the  new ."     Here  the  Luly  seized  hold  of 

lip's  hand,  and  fairly  broke  out  into  tears.  Had  she  embraced 
.  Firmin  U^foro  her  husbamrs  own  eves,  1  should  not  have  ln-eii 
prised.  Indeed  she  confessed  that  she  was  ou  the  point  of  giving 
f  to  this  most  sentimental  outbreak. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  see  how  one  crime  is  the  parent  of  many, 
[  one  act  of  «luplicity  leads  to  a  whole  career  of  deceit.  In  the 
t  place,  you  see,  Philip  had  deceived  his  wife — with  the  pious 
ire,  it  is  true,  of  screening  his  father's  little  peculiarities — but 
It  calum,  we  ma&t  tell  no  lies.     No :  and  from  this  dav  forth  L 
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order  tTohn  never  to  say  Not  at  home  to  the  greatest  hoie,  dmit 
dawdle  of  mj  acquaintance.  If  Philip's  father  had  not  deeetiedUBt 
Philip  would  not  have  deceived  his  wife  ;  if  he  had  not  deeeiT«dUi 
wife,  she  woald  not  have  given  five  guineas  for  that  cloak  £ar  ik 
habj.  If  she  had  not  given  five  guineas  for  the  cloak,  nyvife 
would  never  have  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  lb, 
Finnin,  which  might  but  for  my  own  sweetness  of  temper  have  M 
jealousy,  mistrust,  and  the  most  awful  quarrels — ^naj,  duels — betveei 
the  heads  of  the  two  families.  Fancy  Philip's  body  lying  sAaik  apoi 
Hampstead  Heath  with  a  bullet  through  it,  despatched  by  the  bill 
of  his  friend !  Fancy  a  cab  driving  up  to  my  own  house,  and  iviB 
it — ^undcr  the  eyes  of  the  children  at  the  parlour  window    thiir 

father's  bleeding  corpse  ejected  t Enough  of  this  dreadful  pltt* 

santry  !  Two  days  after  the  affair  of  the  cloak,  I  found  a  letter  ■ 
Philip's  handwriting  addressed  to  my  wife,  and  thinking  that  ib» 
note  had  reference  to  a  matter  of  dinner  then  pending  between  ov 
&milies,  I  broke  open  the  envelope  and  read  as  follows  : — 

**  Thornhavgh  Street,  Tkanin. 
**  Mr  DEAR,  KiWD  GoDMAMM A, — As  BooD  as  CTcr  I  cao  write  and  spw,  I 


will  thank  jon  for  bein}^  so  kind  to  me.  My  matnmA  gays  she  is  Terr  ^ 
and  as  she  bought  my  cloak  she  cau't  think  of  alk>wing  you  to  pay  for  it.  Btf 
she  desires  mo  never  to  forget  your  kindness  to  ns,  and  though!  don't  kw 
anything  about  it  now,  she  promises  to  tell  roe  when  I  am  old  enoash.  Men- 
while  I  am  your  grateful  and  affectionate  little  goddaughter,  L.  CF* 

Philip  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  at  home  to  send  out  the 
request  to  his  Now  York  employers  to  pay  his  salary  henceforth  to 
himself;  and  I  remember  a  dignified  letter  came  from  his  paresis 
in  which  the  matter  was  spoken  of  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger; 
in  which  the  doctor  pointed  out  that  this  precautionary  metsare 
seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  on  Philip's  side  of  his  father's  honov; 
and  surely,  surely,  he  was  unhappy  enough  and  unfortunate  enoo^ 
already  without  meriting  this  mistrust  from  his  son.  The  duty  of 
a  son  to  honour  his  father  and  mother  was  feelingly  pointed  oit, 
and  the  doctor  meekly  trusted  that  Philip's  children  would  give  km 
more  confidence  than  he  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  award  to  hit 
unfortunate  father.  Never  mind.  He  should  hear  no  malice.  V 
Fortune  ever  smiled  on  him  again,  and  something  told  him  she 
would,  he  would  show  Philip  that  he  could  forgive ;  althou^  ba 
might  not  perhaps  be  able  to  forget  that  in  his  exile,  his  sohtade, 
his  declining  years,  his  misfortune,  his  own  child  had  mistnstf^ 
him.  This,  be  said,  was  the  most  cruel  blow  of  all  for  his  snsc^- 
tiblc  heart  to  bear. 

This  letter  of  paternal  remonstrance  was  enclosed  in  one  bM 
the  doctor  to  his  old  friend  the  Little  Sister,  in  which  he  vaunted  > 
discovery  which  he  and  some  other  scientific  gentlemen  were  engag^ 
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in  perfecting — of  a  medicine  which  was  to  be  extraordinarily  effica- 
dons  in  canes  in  which  Mrs.  Brandon  lierself  was  often  specially  and 
profeBsionally  engaged,  and  he  folt  snrc  that  the  sale  of  this  medicine 
woald  go  far  to  retricTe  his  shattered  fortane.  Ho  pointed  out  the 
eompUunts  in  which  this  medicine  was  most  efficaeions.  Ho  would 
■end  some  of  it,  and  details  regarding  its  use,  to  Mrs.  Brandon, 
who  might  try  its  efficacy  upon  her  patients.  Ho  was  advancing 
dowly,  but  steadily,  in  his  medical  profession,  he  said ;  though,  of 
eourse,  he  had  to  suffer  from  the  jealousy  of  his  professional  brethren. 
Never  mind.  Better  times,  ho  was  sure,  were  in  store  for  all ;  when 
Ul  son  should  see  that  a  wretched  matter  of  forty  pounds  more 
riionld  not  deter  him  from  paying  all  just  claims  upon  him.  Amen ! 
We  all  heartily  wished  for  the  day  when  Philip*s  father  should  bo 
able  to  settle  his  little  accounts.  Meanwhile  the  proprietors  of  the 
Oazrtte  nj  the  Vpper  Ten  Thottsanti  were  instructed  to  write  directly 
to  their  London  correspondent. 

Although  lilr.  Firmin  prided  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  his 
taste  and  dcxteritv  as  sub-editor  of  the  Pall  MM  Gazette,  I  must 
own  that  he  was  a  very  insubordinate  officer,  with  whom  his  superiors 
often  had  cau!ie  to  bo  angry.  Certain  people  were  praised  in  the 
GazftU—ccriiiin  others  were  attacked.  Ver}'  dull  books  were 
admired,  and  very  lively  works  attacked.  Some  men  were  praised 
for  eTer}'thing  they  did  ;  some  others  were  satirizeil,  no  matter  what 
their  works  were.  ^*  I  find,'*  poor  Philip  used  to  say,  with  a  groan, 
"  that  in  matters  of  criticism  especially,  there  are  so  often  privato 
reasons  for  the  praise  and  the  blame  administered,  that  I  am  glad, 
for  my  part,  my  only  duty  is  to  see  the  paper  through  the  press. 
For  instance,  there  is  Harrocks,  tho  tragedian  of  Drur}'  Lane :  ever}' 
piece  in  which  he  appears  is  a  masterpiece,  and  his  performanco 
the  greatest  triumph  ever  witnessed.  Very  good.  Harrocks  and  my 
exeellent  employer  are  good  friends,  and  dine  with  each  other ;  and  it 
if  nataral  that  Mugford  should  like  to  have  his  friend  praised,  and  to 
help  him  in  cv«*ry  way.  But  Balderson,  of  Covent  Giuilen,  is  also  a 
Tery  fine  actor.  AVhy  can't  our  critic  see  his  merit  as  well  as 
Harrocks*  ?  Poor  Balderson  is  never  allowed  any  merit  at  all.  Ho 
ia  passed  over  with  a  snet'r,  or  a  curt  word  of  cold  commemlation, 
while  columns  of  flattery  are  not  enough  for  his  rival.*' 

**  Why.  Mr.  F.,  what  a  flnt  you  must  be,  askin*  your  |>ardon,** 
iwnarked  Mugfonl,  in  reply  to  his  sub-editor's  simple  remonstrance. 
"  How  can  we  praise  Balderson,  when  Harrocks  is  our  friend  ?  Me 
and  Harrocks  are  thick.  Our  wives  are  close  friends.  If  I  was  to 
let  Balderson  be  praist^d,  I  should  drive  Harrocks  mad.  I  run^t 
praise  Balderson,  don't  you  see,  out  of  jnstice  to  Harnnsks!  '* 

Then  there  wns  a  certain  author  whom  Bickerton  was  for  over 
attacking.     Thev  had  had  a  private  quarrel,  and  Bickerton  revenged 
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himself  in  this  way.  In  reply  to  Philip*B  outcries  and  remozistnuiees, 
Mr.  Magford  only  langhed :  ''  The  two  men  are  enemks,  ind 
Bickertou  hits  him  whenever  he  can.  Why,  that*s  only  bDUi 
nature,  Mr.  F.,"  says  Philip's  employer. 

'*  Great  heavens  !  "  hawls  out  Firmin,  **  do  yon  mean  to  sty  tbii 
the  man  is  hase  enough  to  strike  at  his  private  enemies  throagh  the 
press  ?  " 

"  Private  enemies  !  private  gammon,  Mr.  Firmin  !  "  cries  Pfcilips 
employer.  ''  If  I  have  enemies — and  I  have,  there's  no  doubt  nboGt 
that — I  serve  them  out  whenever  and  wherever  I  can.  And  let  me 
tell  you  I  don't  half  relish  having  my  conduct  called  base.  Its  oohr 
natural ;  and  it's  right.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  praise  joar 
enemies,  and  abuse  your  friend  ?  If  that's  your  line,  let  me  tell  yen 
you  won't  do  in  the  noospaper  business,  and  had  better  take  to  some 
other  trade."  And  the  employer  parted  from  his  subordinate  in  some 
heat. 

Mngford,  indeed,  feelingly  spoke  to  me  about  this  insnbordinatios 
of  Philip.  •*  What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  quarrelb'ng  with  his 
bread  and  butter  ?  "  Mr.  Mugford  asked.  '*  Speak  to  him,  and  sIiot 
him  what's  what,  Mr.  P.,  or  we  shall  come  to  a  quarrel,  mind  yoo— 
and  I  don't  want  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  little  wife,  poor  little 
delicate  thing.  Whatever  is  to  happen  to  them,  if  we  don't  stand  k 
them  ?  " 

What  was  to  happen  to  them,  indeed  ?  Any  one  who  knew 
Philip's  temper,  as  we  did,  was  aware  how  little  advice  or  remon- 
strance were  likely  to  affect  that  gentleman.  "  Good  heavens  ?  "  he 
said  to  me,  when  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  adopt  a  conciHatorr 
tone  towards  his  employer,  **  do  you  want  to  make  me  Mugford's 
galley- slave  ?  I  shall  have  him  standing  over  me  and  swearing  at 
me  as  ho  does  at  the  printers.  He  looks  into  my  room  at  tunes 
when  he  is  in  a  passion,  and  glares  at  me,  as  if  he  would  like  to 
seize  me  by  the  throat :  and  after  a  word  or  two  he  goes  off,  and  I 
hear  him  curse  the  boys  in  the  passage.  One  day  it  will  be  on  me 
that  he  will  turn,  I  feel  sure  of  that.  I  tell  you  the  slavery  is  begin- 
ning to  be  awful.  I  wake  of  a  night  and  groan  and  chafe,  and  poc? 
Char,  too,  wakes  and  asks,  *  AVhat  is  it,  Philip  ?  *  I  say  it  is  ihen- 
matism.  Kheumatism  !  "  Of  course  to  Phihp's  malady  his  friends 
tried  to  apply  the  commonplace  anod\Ties  and  consolations.  Ha 
must  be  gentle  in  his  bearing.  He  must  remember  that  his  em- 
ployer had  not  been  bred  a  gentleman,  and  that  though  rough  and 
coarse  in  language,  Mugford  had  a  kind  heart.  **  There  is  no  need 
to  tell  me  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  I  know  that,"  says  poor  PhiL 
"  He  is  kind  to  Char  and  the  child,  that  is  the  truth,  and  so  is  his 
wife.  I  am  a  slave  for  all  that.  Ho  is  my  driver.  He  feeds  me. 
He  hasn't  beat  me  yet.    "When  I  was  away  at  Paris  I  did  not  feel  the 
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SO  much.  Bat  it  is  scarcely  tolerable  now,  when  I  hare  to  see 
ID  J  gaoler  four  or  five  times  a  week.  My  poor  little  Char,  why  did 
I  drag  joa  into  this  slavery  ?  ** 

**  Because  yon  wanted  a  consoler,  I  suppose,'*  remarks  one  of 
Philip's  comforters.  "And  do  you  suppose  Charlotte  would  be 
hftppier  if  she  were  away  from  you  ?  Though  you  live  up  two  pair 
of  stairs,  is  any  home  happier  than  yours,  Philip  ?  You  often  own 
fts  macli,  when  you  arc  in  happier  moods.  Who  has  not  his  work  to 
do.  and  his  burden  to  bear '?     You  say  sometimes  that  you  are  im- 

Crioos  and  hot-tempered.    Perhaps  your  slavery,  as  you  call  it,  may 
good  for  you." 

**  I  have  doomed  myself  and  her  to  it,**  says  Philip,  hanging 
lotm  his  head. 

**  Docs  she  ever  repine  ?  "  asks  his  adviser.  "  Does  she  not 
ihiuk  herself  the  happiest  little  wife  in  the  world  ?  See,  here, 
Philip,  here  is  a  note  irom  her  yesterday  in  which  she  says  as  much. 
Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  note  is  about,  sir  ?  "  says  the  laay. 
mth  a  smile.  **  Well,  tlun,  she  wanted  a  receipt  for  that  dish  which 
you  liked  so  much  on  Friday,  a!id  she  and  Mrs.  Brandon  will  make 
it  for  you." 

•*  And  if  it  consisted  of  minced  Cliarlotte,*'  says  Philip's  other 
fricud,  **  you  know  she  would  cheerfully  chop  herself  up,  and  have 
herself  ser>'ed  with  a  little  cream- sauce  and  sippets  of  toast  for  your 
liononr's  dinner." 

This  was  undoubtcdlv  true.     Did  not  Job's  friends  make  maiiv 

true  remarks  when  they  visited  him  in  his  allliction  ?     Patient  as  ho 

vas,  the  patriarch  groaned  and  luuiented,  and  why  should  not  poor 

Philip  he  allowed  to  giTimblo,  who  was  not  a  model  of  patience  at 

all  ?     Ho  was  not  broke  in  as  yet.     TJio  mill-horse  was  restive  and 

kicked  at  his  work.     Ho  would  chafe  not  seldom   at  the  daily 

dmdgery,  and  have  his   tits  of  revolt   and   dospoudeucy.     Well  ? 

Have  others  not  had  to  toil,  to  bow  the  proud  head,  and  carr}'  tho 

daily  burden  ?     Don't  you  see  Prgasus,  who  was  going  to  win  tho 

plate,  a  wear}',  broken-knee'd,  broken-down  old  cab  hack,  shivering 

in  the  rank ;  or  a  sleek  gelding,  mayhap,  pacing  under  a  corpulent 

master  in  Rotten  Uow  ?     Philip's  crust  bc^gan  to  bo  scanty,  and  was 

dipped  in  bitter  waters.     1  am  not  going  to  make  a  long  story  of 

this  part  of  his  can  er,  or  parade  my  friend  as  too  hungr)'  and  jHJor. 

He  is  safe  now,  and  out  of  all  peril,  heaven  be  thanked !  but  he  had 

to  pass  through  hard  times  and  to  look  out  very  wistfully  lest  the 

volt  should  enter  at  the  door.     He  never  laid  claim  to  be  a  man  of 

genius,  nor  was  he  a  successful  quack  who  could  pass  as  a  man  of 

gvnius.     When  there  were  French  prisoners  in  England,  we  know 

how  btout  old  officers,  who  had  plied  their  sabres  against  Mamelouks, 

or  Uussians,  or  Genuans,  were  fain  to  carvo  little  gimcracks  in  bono 
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with  their  penknives,  or  make  baskets  and  boxes  of  chipped  itiaY, 
and  piteously  sell  them  to  casual  visitors  to  their  prison.  Fhihp  mu 
poverty's  prisoner.  He  had  to  make  such  shifts,  and  do  such  wodc, 
as  he  could  find  in  his  captivity.  I  do  not  think  men  iriio  hiie 
undergone  the  struggle,  and  served  the  dire  task-master,  like  to  lock 
back  and  recall  the  grim  apprenticeship.  When  Philip  sayi  bdv, 
''  What  fools  we  were  to  marry,  Char,''  she  looks  up  radianUy,  wHk 
love  and  happiness  in  her  eyes — ^looks  up  to  heaven,  and  is  thankfiJ; 
but  grief  and  sadness  come  over  her  husband's  fiace  at  the  thongjbt  d 
those  days  of  pain  and  gloom.  She  may  soothe  him,  and  he  may  bi 
thankful  too :  but  the  wounds  are  still  there  which  were  dealt  to  hni 
in  the  cruel  battle  with  fortune.  Men  are  ridden  down  in  it.  Mn 
are  poltroons  and  run.  Men  maraud,  break  ranks,  are  guilty  of 
meanness,  cowardice,  shabby  plunder.  Men  are  raised  to  rank  tnd 
honour,  or  drop  and  perish  unnoticed  on  the  field.  Happy  he  vho 
comes  from  it  with  his  honour  pure !  Philip  did  not  win  crosses  ani 
epaulets.  He  is  like  us,  my  dear  sir,  not  a  heroic  genius  at  all 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  three  have  behaTed  with  an  avengs 
pluck,  and  have  been  guilty  of  no  meanness,  or  treacheiy,  or 
desertion.  Did  you  behave  otherwise,  what  would  wife  and  childRB 
say  ?  As  for  Mrs.  Philip,  I  tell  you  she  thinks  to  this  day  tint 
there  is  no  man  like  her  husband,  and  is  ready  to  fidl  down  iai 
worship  the  boots  in  which  he  walks. 

How  do  men  live  ?  How  is  rent  paid  ?  How  does  the  dinner 
come  day  after  day  ?  As  a  rule,  there  is  dinner.  You  might  liie 
longer  with  less  of  it,  but  you  can't  go  without  it  and  live  long.  Hot 
did  my  neighbour  28  earn  his  carriage,  and  how  did  2^  pay  for  Ik 
house  ?  As  I  am  writing  this  sentence,  Mr.  Cox,  who  odlects  the 
taxes  in  this  quarter,  walks  in.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Cox.  We  m 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  meeting  one  another.  Time  was — two, 
three  years  of  time — when  poor  Philip  was  troubled  at  the  sight  of 
Cox ;  and  this  troublous  time  his  biographer  intends  to  pass  over  in 
a  ver}'  few  pages. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  of  New  Yod 
heard  with  modified  wonder  that  the  editor  of  that  fashionable  jounul 
had  mode  a  retreat  from  the  city,  carrying  with  him  the  scanty  con- 
tents of  the  till ;  so  the  contributions  of  Philalethes  never  brou^ 
our  poor  friend  any  dollars  at  alL  But  though  one  fish  is  caoght 
and  eaten,  are  there  not  plenty  more  left  in  the  sea  ?  At  this  reiy 
time,  when  I  was  in  a  natural  state  of  despondency  about  poor  Philip's 
afiairs,  it  struck  Tregarvan,  the  wealthy  Coruiah  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Conmions  slighted  his 
speeches  and  his  views  on  foreign  politics ;  that  the  wife  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  been  very  inattentive  to  Lady  Tregarvan ;  that  the 
designs  of  a  ceii>ain  Great  Power  were  most  menacing  and  dangeroos, 
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;  oagfai  to  he  exposed  and  eonnteraciod ;  and  that  the  peerage 
ch  he  had  long  desired  ought  to  he  bestowed  on  him.  Sir  John 
iganran  applied  to  certain  literary  and  political  gentlemen  with 
ym  he  was  acquainted.  He  would  bring  out  the  European  Reviett. 
would  expose  the  designs  of  that  Great  Power  which  was  menacing 
rope.  He  would  show  up  in  his  proper  colours  a  Minister  who  was 
eleM  of  the  countiy's  honour,  and  forgetful  of  his  own :  a  Minister 
066  arrogance  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  by  the  countiy 
itlemcn  of  England.  Sir  John,  a  little  man  in  brass  buttons,  and 
all  head,  who  loves  to  hear  his  own  voice,  came  and  made  a  speech 
the  above  topics  to  the  writer  of  the  present  biography;  that 
.ter*s  lady  was  in  his  study  as  Sir  John  expounded  his  views  at 
tub  length.  She  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
pect.  She  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  ingratitude  of  Government : 
oandcd  and  terrified  by  his  exposition  of  the  designs  of — of  that 
eftt  Power  whose  intrigues  were  so  menacing  to  European  tran- 
llity.  She  was  most  deeply  interested  in  the  idea  of  establishing 
)  Herit'ir.  He  would,  of  course,  be  himself  the  editor ;  and — and — 
nre  the  woman  looked  across  the  table  at  her  husband  with  a 
■ngc  triumph  in  her  eyes) — she  knew,  they  both  knew,  the  very 
ji  of  tiU  the  irorld  who  was  most  suited  to  act  as  sub- editor  under 
'John — a  gentleman,  one  of  the  truest  that  ever  lived — a  university 
ID  ;  a  man  remarkably  versed  in  the  European  languages — that  is, 
French  most  certainly.  And  now  the  rea<ler,  I  dare  say,  can  guess 
o  this  individual  was.  '*  I  knew  it  at  once,'*  says  the  lady,  after 
*  John  had  taken  his  leave.  ''  I  told  you  that  those  dear  children 
«ld  not  be  forsaken.'*  And  I  would  no  more  try  and  persuade  her 
il  the  Kuropean  /?#nVir  was  not  ordained  of  all  time  to  afford  main- 
lance  to  Philip,  than  I  would  induce  her  to  turn  Mormon,  and  accept 
the  consequences  to  which  ladies  must  submit  when  they  make 
ifession  of  that  creed. 

"  You  see,  my  love,"  I  say  to  the  partner  of  my  existence,  **  what 
ler  things  must  have  been  ordained  of  all  time  as  well  as  Philip*8 
pointment  to  be  sub-editor  of  the  Eiim/tcrtn  Rerieir,  It  must  have 
BO  decreed  ah  initio  that  Lady  Plinlimmon  should  give  evening 
rtieii,  in  order  that  she  might  offend  Lady  Tregarvan  by  not  asking 
r  to  those  parties.  It  must  have  been  ordained  by  fate  that  Lady 
0gmrran  should  be  of  a  jealous  disposition,  so  that  she  might  hate 
idy  Plinlimmon,  and  was  to  work  upon  her  husband,  and  inspire 
B  with  anger  and  revolt  against  his  chief.  It  must  have  been  ruled 
destiny  that  Tregarvan  should  bo  rather  a  weak  and  wordy  per- 
Dftge,  fancying  that  he  had  a  talent  for  literary  composition.  EIso 
would  not  have  thought  of  setting  up  the  lieriew.  Else  ho  would 
fier  have  been  angiy  with  Lord  Plinlimmon  for  not  inviting  him  to 
u    Else  he  would  not  have  engaged  Philip  as  sub-editor.     So,  you 
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see,  iu  order  to  bring  about  this  eTent,  aod  put  a  couple  of  Irandieds 
11  year  into  Philip  Firmin's  pocket,  the  Treganrans  have  to  be  bon 
irom  the  earliest  times ;  the  Pliulimmons  have  to  spring  up  in  the 
remotest  ages,  and  come  down  to  the  present  day :  Dr.  Fimim  bis 
to  be  u  rogue,  and  undergo  his  destiny  of  cheating  his  son  of  moDcr: 
— all  mankind  up  to  the  origin  of  oar  race  are  involTed  in  yonr  propo- 
sition, and  we  actually  arrive  at  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  but  fdifilling 
their  destiny,  which  was  to  be  the  ancestors  of  Philip  Finnin." 

**  Even  iu  our  fii-st  parents  there  was  doubt  and  scepticism  anu 
misgiving,"  says  the  lady,  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  words.  **K 
you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Superior  Pover 
watching  over  us,  and  ordaining  things  for  our  good,  you  are  ta 
atheist — and  such  a  thing  as  an  atheist  does  not  exist  iu  the  worid, 
and  I  would  not  believe  you  if  you  said  yon  were  one  twenty  times 
over.*' 

I  mention  these  points  by  the  way,  and  as  samples  of  kdj-like 
logic.  I  acknowledge  that  Phihp  himself,  as  he  looks  back  at  his 
l)ast  career,  is  ver}*  much  moved.  **  I  do  not  deny,"  ho  says,  gravely, 
*'  that  these  things  happened  in  the  natural  order.  I  say  I  am 
grateful  fur  what  happened  ;  and  look  back  at  the  past  not  witlio&( 
awe.  In  great  grief  and  danger  maybe,  I  have  had  timely  rcscae. 
Under  great  sufl'ering  I  have  met  with  supreme  consolation.  \Mien 
the  trial  has  seemed  almost  too  hard  for  me  it  has  ended,  and  om 
darkness  has  been  lightened.  Vt  vivo  et  valeo — «i  valeo,  I  know  bv 
AVhose  permission  this  is, — and  would  you  forbid  me  to  be  thankful  1 
to  be  thankful  for  my  life ;  to  be  thankful  for  my  children ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  daily  bread  which  has  been  granted  to  me,  and  the 
temptation  from  which  I  have  been  rescued  ?  As  I  think  of  the  pas* 
and  its  bitter  tiials,  I  bow  my  head  in  thanks  and  awe.  I  \k-anted 
succour,  and  I  found  it.  I  fell  on  evil  times,  and  good  friends  pitied 
and  helped  me — good  friends  like  yourself,  your  dear  wife,  many 
another  I  could  name.  In  what  moments  of  depression,  old  friend, 
have  you  not  seen  me,  and  cheered  me  ?  Do  you  know  iu  the 
moments  of  our  grief  the  inexpressible  value  of  your  sympathy.* 
Your  good  Samaritan  takes  out  only  twopence  maybe  for  the  way- 
farer whom  he  has  rescued,  but  the  little  timely  supply  saves  a  li^. 
You  remember  dear  old  Ned  St.  George — dead  in  the  West  Indies 
years  ago  ?  Before  he  got  his  place,  Ned  was  hanging  on  in  London* 
so  utterly  poor  and  ruined,  that  he  had  not  often  a  shilling  to  bay  & 
dinner.  He  used  of^en  to  come  to  us,  and  my  wife  and  our  children 
loved  him  ;  and  I  used  to  leave  a  heap  of  shillings  on  my  study-table, 
fco  that  he  might  take  two  or  three  as  ho  wanted  them.  Of  coarse 
you  remember  him.  You  were  at  the  dinner  which  we  gave  him  on 
his  getting  his  place.  I  forget  the  cost  of  that  dinner;  but  I  remember 
my  bhare  amounted  to  the  exact  number  of  shillings  which  poor  Xed. 
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had  taken  off  m}'  tublc.  He  gave  me  the  money  tlien  and  there  at 
the  t:ivem  at  lilackwall.  Ho  said  it  seemt>d  providential.  l>ut  for 
those  shillings,  and  the  constant  welcome  ut  our  poor  litllo  table,  lie 
said  he  thought  he  should  have  made  away  with  his  life.  I  am  not 
brag;;ing  of  the  twopence  which  I  gave,  but  thanking  God  for  sending 
me  there  to  give  it.  Bcnedico  bcneilictus.  I  wonder  sometimes  am  I 
the  I  of  twenty  years  ago  ?  before  our  heads  were  bald,  friend,  and 
when  the  little  ones  reached  up  to  our  knees  ?  Before  dinner  you 
saw  me  in  the  library  reading  in  that  old  Kumih-nn  He  vine  which 
your  Iriund  Tregarvan  established.  I  came  upon  an  article  of  my 
own,  and  a  ver}'  dull  one,  on  a  subject  wluch  I  knew  nothing  about. 
**  Persian  poUtics,  and  the  intrigues  at  the  Court  of  Teheran.**  It 
Was  done  to  order.  Tregarvan  luid  some  special  interest  about  Persia, 
or  wanted  to  vex  Sir  Thomas  Nohbles,  who  was  Minister  there.  I 
breakfasted  with  Tregarvan  at  the  Albany,  the  facts  (we  will  call  thiiu 
facts)  and  pajiers  were  supplied  to  me,  and  I  went  home  to  \M\\\i  out 
the  delinquencies  ot  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  atrocious  intrigues  of  the 
Russian  Coui*t.  Well,  sir,  Xobbhs,  Tregarvan,  Teheran,  all  disap- 
peared as  I  looked  at  the  text  in  the  old  volume  of  the  lU  vivtr,  I 
saw  a  deal  table  in  a  little  room,  and  a  reading  lamp,  and  a  young 
fellow  writing  at  it,  with  a  sad  heart,  and  a  dread lul  a]>priheusion 
toiiaring  hhu.  One  of  our  children  was  ill  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  I  have  before  me  the  figure  of  my  wife  comiug  in  from  time  to 
time  to  my  room  and  sayiuj:,  ••  She  is  asleep  now,  and  the  I'evcr  is 
uiQch  lower.'* 

Here  our  conversation  was  intirruptoil  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall 
young  lady,  who  says,  '*  Vii\ki,  the  eoll'ce  is  quite  cold :  and  the 
carriage  will  be  here  very  soon,  and  both  mamma  and  my  godni<4her 
fay  they  are  growing  very  angry.  l)o  you  know  yuu  have  been 
talking  here  for  two  hours?" 

Had  two  hours  actually  clipped  away,  as  we  sate  prattling  about 
old  times ?  As  I  narrate  tluni,  I  prefer  to  give  Mr.  Firmin's  account 
of  Lis  adventures  in  his  own  words,  ^\here  1  can  recall  or  imitate 
them,  hoth  of  us  are  graver  and  more  reverend  sei;:niors  than  wu 
were  at  the  time  (»f  which  I  am  writing,  lias  not  Fiimui  s  girl  grown 
up  to  be  taller  than  her  godmother  ?  Veterans  botli,  we  iove  to 
prattle  about  the  merr}*  days  whiU  we  were  young — (the  nierrj-  day>'* 
no,  tho  past  is  never  merry) — about  the  days  when  we  were  young  ; 
and  do  we  grow  young  in  talking  of  them,  or  only  indulge  in  a  senile 
cheerfulness  and  prolixity  ? 

Tregarvan  sleeps  witii  his  Coniish  fathers  :  Europe  fnr  many 
years  has  gone  on  without  her  /i<  r/Vir ;  but  it  is  a  certainty  that  the 
establishment  of  that  occult  organ  of  opinion  tended  very  much  to 
benefit  Philip  Firniiu,  and  helped  for  a  while  to  ^up]•ly  him  and 
several  innocent  people  dependent  on  him  with  their  daily  bread.     Ot 
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conrse,  as  they  were  so  poor,  this  worthy  fiEunily  increased  and  nidti- 
plied  ;  and  as  they  increased,  and  as  they  multiplied,  mj  wife  inaiU 
that  I  should  point  out  how  support  was  found  for  fhrnxL  Wba 
there  was  a  second  child  in  Philip*s  nursery,  he  would  hare  reaoTed 
from  his  lodgings  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  hut  for  the  pnyerB  isd 
commands  of  the  affectionate  Little  Sister,  who  insisted  that  tkie 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  house  for  evcrrbody,  and  who  said  thai  if 
Philip  went  away  she  would  cut  off  her  little  godchild  with  a  shilHog. 
And  then  indeed  it  was  discovered  for  the  first  time,  that  this  faithfol 
and  affectionate  creature  had  endowed  Philip  with  all  her  little  pro- 
perty. These  are  the  rays  of  sunshine  in  the  dungeon.  These  ire 
the  drops  of  water  in  the  desert.  And  with  a  full  heart  our  6ieDd 
acknowledges  how  comfort  came  to  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Though  Mr.  Firmin  has  a  very  grateful  heart,  it  has  been 
admitted  that  he  was  a  loud,  disagreeable  Firmin  at  times,  impetooos 
in  his  talk,  and  violent  in  his  hehaviour :  and  we  are  now  come  to 
that  period  of  his  history,  when  he  had  a  quarrel  in  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  Mr.  Philip  was  in  the  wrong.  Why  do  we  consort  with 
those  whom  we  dislike  ?  Why  is  it  that  men  itill  try  and  associate 
between  whom  no  love  is  ?  I  think  it  was  the  ladies  who  tried  to 
]*econcile  Philip  and  his  master;  who  brought  them  together,  and 
strove  to  make  them  friends  ;  but  the  more  they  met  the  more  thej 
disliked  each  other ;  and  now  the  Muse  has  to  relate  their  final  and 
irreconcilable  rupture. 

Of  Mugford^s  WTatli  the  direful  talc  relate,  0  Muse  !  and  Philip's 
pitiable  fate.  I  have  showir  how  the  men  had  long  been  inwardly 
^nrenomcd  one  against  the  another.  **  Because  Firmin  is  as  poor  as 
a  rat,  that's  no  reason  why  he  should  adopt  that  hawhaw  manner, 
and  them  high  and  mighty  airs  towards  a  man  who  gives  him  the 
bread  he  eats,"  Mugford  argued  not  unjustly.  "  What  do  I  care  far 
his  being  a  university  man  ?  I  am  as  good  as  ho  is.  I  am  better 
than  his  old  scamp  of  a  father,  who  was  a  college  man  too,  and  liied 
in  fine  company.  I  made  my  own  way  in  the  worid,  independent, 
and  supported  myself  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  helped 
my  mother  and  brothers  too,  and  that's  more  than  my  sub -editor  can 
say,  who  can't  support  himself  yet.  I  could  get  fifty  sub-editors  as 
good  as  he  is,  by  calling  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  I  could. 
I  say,  hang  Firmin !  I'm  a-losing  all  patience  with  him.**  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Philip  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  his  mind  with 
equal  candour.  **  What  right  has  that  person  to  cadi  me  Firmin  ?'* 
he  asked.  '*  I  am  Firmin  to  my  equals  and  friends.  I  am  this 
man's  labourer  at  four  guineas  a  week.  I  give  him  his  money's 
worth,  and  on  every  Saturday  evening  we  are  quits.  Call  me  Philip 
indeed,  and  strike  me  in  the  side  !  I  choke,  sir,  as  I  think  of  the 
<x)nfouuded  familiarity !  '*      "  Confound  his  impudence !  **  was  the 
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«ty,  and  the  not  unjast  cry  of  the  kbuurer  and  his  einplojer.  The 
men  eboiild  have  been  liept  apart :  and  it  »itB  a  most  niisloken 
Christian  ciiarity  and  femalo  conspiracy  vhich  brought  ihem  together. 
"  Another  invitatiou  from  Mugfurd.  It  was  agreed  that  I  vi&a  never 
to  go  again,  and  I  won't  go,"  eoys  Philip  to  his  meek  wife.  "  Write 
nnil  eay  we  are  engaged,  Charlotte." 

"  It  is  for  the  18tfa  of  next  marith,  and  this  is  the  28rd,"  Eiiid 
tlpBOH    Chulotle.      "  We  can't   well   ttay   that  wo  are  engaged   so 

Wmt  off." 

^t  '*  It  ia  for  one  of  his  grand  ceremony  parties,"  urged  the  Little 
HBta'.  "  Yon  can't  come  to  no  qoarrellidg  there.  He  has  a  good 
^^■Wf.  So  have  you.  There's  no  good  qnaiTelUug  with  him.  Oh, 
^^Hlipi  do  forgive,  and  be  friends  I "  Philip  yielded  to  the  remon- 
^^MBMS  of  the  women,  as  we  all  do ;  and  a  letter  was  gent  to  Hamp- 
^Hbid,  Banouiieing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  wouJd  have  tho  honour,  &e, 
Hp  In  hia  quality  of  newspaper  proprietor,  mnsical  profeseors  and 
HiMn  siitgerE  paid  much  court  to  Mr.  Mngford ;  and  he  liked  to 
^Bfalteia  them  at  hia  hospitable  table ;  to  brag  about  his  wines, 
^^■dtwjTi  plate,  garden,  prosperity,  and  private  v^ue,  daring  dinner, 
^^Hat  the  artists  sate  respectfully  lietening  to  bim ;  and  to  go  to 
^^Kp  and  snore,  or  wake  up  and  join  cbecrfolly  in  d  churns,  when 
^^B  professional  people  performed  in  the  drawing-room.  Now.  there 
^^k  ft  lady  who  was  once  known  on  the  theatre  by  the  name  of  Kirs. 
HRJneiiBwing,  and  who  luul  been  forced  on  to  the  stage  by  the  nus- 
^MDdoet  of  her  hnsbond,  a  certain  Walker,  one  of  the  greatest  icampa 
^^feo  ever  entered  a  gaul.  On  Walker's  death,  this  lady  married  a 
^^^.  Woolscy,  a  wealthy  tailor,  who  retired  from  his  businesB,  as  he 
^KstMd  his  wife  to  nilhdmw  from  hers. 

^t,  Now,  more  worthy  and  houourable  people  do  not  live  than 
^B^alM7  and  his  wife,  aa  those  know  who  were  acquainted  with  their 
Hnto'J'.  Mrs.  Woolscy  is  land.  Her  h'e  are  by  do  means  where 
^Hb^  flhjonld  he ;  her  knife  at  dinner  is  oltcn  where  it  should  not  be. 
Hpba  calls  men  aloud  by  their  names,  and  without  any  prefix  of 
^BVBrteBy.  She  is  very  fond  of  porter,  and  has  no  scmple  in  asking 
Hvit.  She  sits  down  to  play  the  piano,  and  to  sing  with  perfect 
Hfind  nalure,  and  if  yon  look  at  her  bands  as  they  waoiler  over  the 
^H^A— well,  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  unkind, — bot  I  am  forced 
^^p.4nra  that  those  hands  are  not  so  white  aa  the  ivory  which  they 
^Hlvni>.  Woolsey  aits  in  perfect  rapture  listening  to  his  wife.  Mug- 
Bki  pniKes  her  to  take  a  glass  of  "  somethink  "  afterwards ;  and 
HpHi  gDod-catnred  soul  says  ^e  will  take  something  'ot.  She  sita 
^^U  listens  with  iutinite  patience  and  good-humour  whilst  tlie  little 
^Dfagfords  go  through  their  horrible  little  musical  exercises  :  and 
H^JMe  over,  ehe  is  ready  to  go  back  to  the  piano  again,  und  sing 
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I  do  not  say  that  this  was  an  elegant  woman,  or  a  fittmg  txm- 
panion  for  Mrs.  Philip  ;  bat  I  know  that  Mrs.  Woolsey  was  a  good, 
clever,  and  kindly  woman,  and  that  Philip  behaTcd  rudely  to  her. 
He  never  meant  to  be  rade  to  her,  he  said ;  bat  the  tnith  is,  be 
treated  her,  her  hasband,  Magford,  and  Mrs.  Magford,  with  a  bao^itj 
ill-hnmoar  which  utterly  exasperated  and  perplexed  them. 

About  this  poor  lady,  who  was  modest  and  innocent  afi  Susannah, 
Philip  had  heard  some  wicked  elders  at  wicked  clubs  tell  wicked 
stones  in  old  times.  There  was  that  old  Trail,  for  instance,  whit 
woman  escaped  from  his  sneers  and  slander?  There  were  others 
who  could  be  named,  and  whose  testimony  was  equally  untruthfnl. 
On  an  ordinary  occasion  Philip  would  never  have  cared  or  squabbled 
about  a  question  of  precedence,  and  would  have  taken  any  place 
assigned  to  him  at  any  table.  But  when  Mrs.  Woolsey,  in  crumpled 
satins  and  blowsy  lace  made  her  appearance,  and  was  eagerly  and 
respectfully  saluted  by  the  host  and  hostess,  Philip  remembered 
those  eoi'ly  stories  about  the  poor  lady  :  his  eyes  flashed  wrath,  and 
his  breast  beat  with  an  indignation  which  almost  choked  him.  Ask 
that  woman  to  meet  my  wife  ?  he  thought  to  himself,  and  looked  so 
ferocious  and  desperate  that  the  timid  little  wife  gazed  with  alann 
at  her  Philip,  and  crept  up  to  him  and  whispered,  "What  is  it 
dear?" 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Mugford  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  were  in  full  colloqnv 
about  the  weather,  the  nursery,  and  so  forth — and  Woolsey  and 
^lugford  giving  each  other  the  hearty  grasp  of  friendship.  Philip, 
then,  scowling  at  the  neWly  arrived  guests,  turning  his  great  hulking 
back  upon  the  company  and  talking  to  his  wife,  presented  a  not 
agreeable  figure  to  his  entertainer. 

**  Hang  the  fellow's  pride !  "  thought  Mugford.  **  He  chooses 
to  turn  his  back  upon  my  company,  because  Woolsey  was  a  trades- 
man. An  honest  tailor  is  better  than  a  bankrupt,  swindling  doctoi; 
I  should  think.  Woolsey  need  not  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face,  I 
suppose.  Why  did  you  make  me  ask  that  fellar  again,  Mrs.  M.  ? 
Don't  you  see  our  society  ain't  good  enough  for  him  ?  " 

Philip's  conduct,  then,  so  irritated  Mugford,  that  when  dinner 
"^vas  announced,  he  stepped  forward  and  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Woolsey  ;  having- intended  in  the  first  instance  to  confer  that  honour 
upon  Charlotte.  **I'll  show  him,'*  thought  Mugford,  "that  an 
lioUL'st  tradesman's  lady  who  pays  his  way,  and  is  not  afraid  of  any- 
Lody,  is  better  than  my  sub-editor's  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  bankrupt 
swell."  Though  the  dinner  was  illuminated  by  Mugl'ord's  grandest 
plate,  and  accompanied  by  his  very  best  wine,  it  was  a  gloomy  and 
wear}*  repast  to  several  people  present,  and  Philip  and  Charlotte,  and 
I  daresay  Mugford,  thought  it  never  would  be  done.  Mrs.  W^oolsey, 
to  be  sure,  placidly  ate  her  dinner,  and  drank  her  wine;   whilst. 
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remembering  these  \vickcd  legends  against  her,  Philip  sate  before  the 
poor  nnconscioas  lady,  silent,  with  glaring  eyes,  insolent  and  odious  ; 
60  much  so,  that  Mrs.  Woolsey  imparted  to  Mrs.  Mngford  her 
surmise  that  the  tall  gentleman  mast  have  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong 
leg  foremost. 

Well,  Mrs.  Woolsey's  carriage  and  Mr.  Firmin's  cab  were 
announced  at  the  same  moment ;  and  immediately  Philip  started  up 
and  beckoned  his  wife  away.  But  Mrs.  Woolsey's  carriage  and 
lamps  of  course  had  the  precedence  ;  and  this  lady  Mr.  Mogford 
accompanied  to  her  carriage  step. 

He  did  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  Mrs.  Firmin.  Most  likely 
he  forgot.  Possibly  he  did  not  think  etiquette  required  he  should 
show  that  sort  of  politeness  to  a  sub-editor's  wife  :  at  any  rate,  ho 
was  not  so  rude  as  Philip  himself  had  been  during  the  evening,  bat 
he  stood  in  the  hall  looking  at  his  guests  departing  in  their  cnb,  when, 
in  a  sadden  gust  of  passion,  Philip  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
stalked  up  to  his  host,  who  stood  there  in  his  own  hall  confronting 
him,  Philip  declared,  with  a  most  impudent  smile  on  his  face. 

'*  Come  back  to  light  a  pipe  I  suppose  ?  Nice  thing  for  your 
wife,  ain't  it  ?  '*  said  Mugford,  relishing  his  own  joke. 

'*  I  am  come  back,  sir,"  said  Philip,  glaring  at  Mugford.  *'  to  ask 
how  you  dared  invite  Mrs.  Philip  Firmin  to  meet  that  woman  ?  " 

Here,  on  his  side,  Mr.  Mugford  lost  his  temper,  and  from  this 
moment  his  wrong  begins.  When  he  was  in  a  passion,  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Mugiford  was  not,  it  appears,  choice.  We  have  heard 
that  when  angry,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  swearing  freely  at  his  subor- 
dinates. He  broke  out  on  this  occasion  also  with  many  oaths.  Ho 
told  Philip  that  he  would  stmd  his  impudence  no  longer ;  that  he  was 
as  good  as  a  swindling  doctor's  son  ;  that  though  ho  hadn't  been  to 
college  he  could  buy  and  pay  them  as  had  ;  and  that  if  Philip  liked  to 
come  into  the  back  yard  for  ten  minutes,  he'd  give  hira  one — two, 
and  show  him  whether  ho  was  a  man  or  not.  Poor  Charlotte,  who 
indeed,  fancied  that  her  husband  had  gone  back  to  light  his  ci^ar,  sat 
awhile  unconscious  in  her  cab,  and  supposed  that  the  two  goiitlenu'ii 
were  engaged  on  newspaper  business.  When  Mugford  began  to  ])ull 
his  coat  off,  she  sat  wondering,  but  not  in  the  least  understanding  ihv 
meaning  of  the  action.  Philip  had  described  his  employer  as  walking 
about  his  office  without  a  coat  and  using  energetic  language. 

But  when,  attracted  by  the  loudness  of  the  talk,  Mrs.  Mugf>nl 
came  forth  from  her  neighbouring  drawing-room,  accompanied  by  such 
of  her  children  as  had  not  yet  gone  to  roost — when  seeing  Mugford 
palling  off  his  dress-coat,  she  began  to  scream — when,  lifting  his 
Toice  over  hers,  Mugford  poured  forth  oaths,  and  frantically  shook  his 
fists  at  Philip,  asking  how  that  blackguard  dared  insult  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  proposing  to  knock  his  head  off  at  that  moment — ^theu 
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poor  Char,  in  a  wild  alarm,  sprang  ont  of  the  eab,*nai  toherhiulini, 
whose  whole  frame  was  throbbing,  whose  nostrils  wero  snoftiiig  mtii 
passion.  Then  Mrs.  Mngford  springing  forward,  placed  ha  majk 
form  before  her  hosband's,  and  calling  'Philip  a  great  oowardlj  beait, 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  attack  that  little  old  man  ?  Then 
Mngford  dashing  his  coat  down  to  the  ground,  called  with  fresh  ottb 
to  Philip  to  come  on.  And,  in  fine,  there  was  a  most  ni^leasaiitiov, 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Philip  Firmin*8  hot  temper. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BBS  AMGUSTA  DOMI. 


To  reconcile  these  two  men  was  impossible,  afier  snch  a  qoarrd  as 
that  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The  onhf  chance  of  peace  was  to 
keep  the  two  men  apart.  If  they  met,  they  would  fly  at  each  oHmt. 
Mngford  always  persisted  that  he  could  have  got  tiie  better  of  his 
great  hulking  sub-editor,  who  did  not  know  the  use  of  his  fists.  Is 
Mngford^s  youthful  time,  bruising  was  a  fashionable  art ;  and  the  old 
gentleman  still  believed  in  his  own  skill  and  prowess.  **  Don*t  ieQ 
me,'*  he  would  say  ;  '*  though  the  fellar  is  as  big  as  a  life-gnardsmin, 
I  would  have  doubled  him  up  in  two  minutes."  I  am  very  glad,  for 
poor  Charlotte's  sake  and  his  own,  that  Philip  did  not  undergo  the 
doubling-up  process.  He  himself  felt  such  a  wrath  and  surprise  at 
his  employer  as,  I  suppose,  a  lion  does  when  a  little  dog  attacks  him. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  that  little  dog  ;  nor  does  my  modest  and 
peaceful  nature  at  all  prompt  and  impel  me  to  combat  with  lions. 

It  was  mighty  well  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  had  shown  his  spirit,  and 
quarrelled  with  his  bread-and-butter ;  but  when  Saturday  came,  wkti 
philanthropist  would  hand  four  sovereigns  and  four  shillings  over  te 
Mr.  F.,  as  Mr.  Buijoyce,  the  publisher  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  ?  I  will  say  for  my  friend  that  a  still  keener 
remorse  than  that  which  he  felt  about  money  thrown  away  attended 
him  when  he  found  that  Mrs.  Woolsey,  towards  whom  he  had  east  a 
sidelong  stone  of  persecution,  was  a  most  respectable  and  honourable 
lady.  '*  I  should  like  to  go,  sir,  and  grovel  before  her,"  Philip  said, 
in  his  energetic  way.  '^  If  I  see  that  tailor,  I  will  request  him  to  pat 
his  foot  on  my  head,  and  trample  on  me  with  his  highlows.  Oh,  kf 
shame  !  for  shame !  Shall  I  never  learn  charity  towards  my  nei^- 
hours,  and  always  go  on  believing  in  the  lies  which  people  tell  me  f 
When  I  meet  that  scoundrel  Trail  at  the  club,  I  must  chastise  him. 
How  dared  he  take  away  the  reputation  of  an  honest  woman  ? " 
Philip's  friends  besought  him,  for  the  sake  of  society  and  peace,  not 
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to  cany  this  quarrel  £u*ther.  <*  If,"  wo  said,  ''  eveiy  woman  whom 
Trail  has  maligned  had  a  champion  who  shonld  box  Trail*s  ears  at 
the  club,  what  a  Tulgor,  quarrelsome  place  that  club  would  become  I 
Mj  dear  Philip,  did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Trail  say  a  good  word  of  man 
or  woman  9  "  and  by  these  or  similar  entreaties  and  arguments,  we 
soecceded  in  keeping  tlie  Qiicen*s  peace. 

Yes:  but  how  find  another  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  Had  Hiilip 
possessed  soTen  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents.,  his  income 
would  have  been  no  greater  than  that  which  he  drew  from  Mugford*s 
fiuthful  bank.  Ah  !  how  wonderful  ways  and  means  are !  When  I 
think  how  this  TeHr  line,  this  very  word  which  I  am  ^vriting  represents 
money,  I  am  lost  in  a  respectful  astonishment.  A  man  takes  his  own 
case,  as  ho  says  his  own  prayers,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  family* 
I  am  paid,  wo  will  say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence per  line.  With  the  words  "  Ah,  how  wonderful,'*  to  the  words 
*'  per  line,"  I  con  buy  a  loaf,  a  piece  of  butter,  a  jug  of  milk,  a 
modicum  of  tea, — actually  enough  to  make  breakfast  for  the  family  ; 
and  the  serrants  of  the  house ;  and  the  charwoman,  their  servant,  can 
shake  up  tho  tea-leaves  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  sop  the  crusts, 
and  get  a  meal,  tant  bini  que  mal.  Wife,  children,  guests,  servants, 
charwoman,  we  are  all  actually  making  a  meal  olf  Philip  Firmiu's 
bones  as  it  wore.  And  my  next-door  neighbour,  whom  I  see  march- 
ing away  to  chambers,  umbrella  in  hand  ?  And  next  door  but  one, 
the  city  man?  And  next  door  but  two  the  doctor! — I  know  the  baker 
has  left  loaves  at  ever}*  one  of  their  doors  this  nioniiiig,  that  all  their 
ehimoeys  are  smoking,  and  they  will  all  have  breakfast.  Ah,  thank 
God  for  it !  I  hope,  friend,  you  and  I  are  not  too  proud  to  ask  for 
our  daily  bread,  and  to  bo  grateful  for  getting  it  ?  Mr.  Philip  had  to 
work  for  his,  in  care  and  trouble,  like  other  children  of  men: — to  work 
for  it,  and  I  hope  to  pray  for  it,  too.  It  is  a  thought  to  me  awful  and 
beautiful,  that  of  the  daily  prayer,  and  of  the  myriads  of  fellow-men 
uttering  it,  in  care  and  in  sickness,  in  doubt  and  in  poverty,  in  health 
and  in  wealth.  Panem  nostrum  da  nobis  hmlie.  Philip  whispers  it 
by  the  bedside  where  wife  and  child  lie  sleeping,  and  goes  tt)  his  early 
labour  with  a  stouter  heart :  as  ho  creeps  to  his  rest  when  the  day's 
labour  is  over,  and  the  quotidian  bread  is  earned,  and  breathes 
his  hushed  thanks  to  the  bountiful  Giver  of  the  meal.  All  over  this 
world  what  an  endless  chorus  is  singing  of  love,  and  thanks,  and 
prayer.     Day  tc^lls  to  day  tho  wondnnis  nton*,  and  night  recounts  it 

onto  night. How  do  I  come  to  think  of  a  simrise  which  I  saw 

near  twenty  years  ago  on  tho  Nile,  when  the  river  and  sky  llushed  and 
glowed  with  the  dawning  light,  and  as  the  luminar}'  ap]>earod,  tho 
boatman  knelt  on  the  rosv  dock,  and  adored  Allah  ?  So,  as  thv  sun 
rises,  friend,  over  the  huniUo  housetops  round  al^mt  your  home,  shall 
jon  wake  many  and  many  a  day  to  duty  and  labour.     May  the  task 
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have  been  honestly  done  when  the  night  comes ;  and  the  stevaid  deal 
kindly  with  the  labonrer. 

So  two  of  Philip*s  cables  cracked  and  gave  way  after  a  Teir  brief 
strain,  and  the  poor  fellow  held  by  nothing  now  but  that  wondeifiil 
European  Rei-iew  established  by  the  mysterions  Tregarvan.  AetorSt 
a  people  of  superstitions  and  traditions,  opine  that  heaven,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  makes  managers  for  their  benefit.  In  like  nuumer. 
He\iew  proprietors  are  sent  to  provide  the  pabulum  for  us  men  of 
letters.  With  what  complacency  did  my  wife  listen  to  the  somewhat 
long-winded  and  pompous  oratory  of  Tregarvan !  He  pompons  and 
commonplace  ?  Tregar^'an  spoke  with  excellent  good  sense.  Thai 
wily  woman  never  showed  she  was  tired  of  his  conversation.  She 
praised  him  to  Philip  behind  his  back,  and  would  not  allow  a  wonl 
in  his  disparagement.  As  a  doctor  will  punch  your  chest,  your  Hver, 
your  heart,  listen  at  your  lungs,  squeeze  your  pulse,  and  what  not. 
so  this  practitioner,  studied,  shampooed,  auscultated  Tregarvan.  Of 
course,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  operated  upon.  Of  coarse,  he  bad 
no  idea  that  the  lady  was  flattering,  wheedling,  hmnbagging  him : 
but  thought  that  he  was  a  very  well-informed,  eloquent  man,  who  had 
seen  and  read  a  great  deal,  and  had  an  agreeable  method  of  imparting 
Lis  knowledge,  and  that  the  lady  in  question  was  a  sensible  woman, 
naturally  eager  for  more  information.  Go,  Dalilah  !  I  understand 
your  tricks  !  I  know  many  another  Omphale  in  Liondon,  who  vill 
coax  Hercules  away  from  his  club,  to  come  and  listen  to  her  wheed- 
ling talk. 

One  great  difficulty  we  had  was  to  make  Philip  read  Tregarvans 
o^Mi  articles  in  the  Jicvicir,  He  at  first  said  he  could  not,  or  that  he 
could  not  remember  them  ;  so  that  there  was  no  use  in  reading  them. 
And  Philip  s  new  master  used  to  make  artful  allusions  to  his  otni 
writings  in  the  course  of  conversation,  so  that  our  unwary  friend 
would  find  himself  under  examination  in  any  casual  interview  with 
G'regarvau,  whose  opinions  on  free-trade,  malt-tax,  income-tax, 
designs  of  Russia,  or  what  not,  might  be  accepted  or  denied,  but  ought 
at  least  to  be  kno\Mi.  We  actually  made  Philip  get  up  his  owners 
articles.  We  put  questions  to  him,  privily,  regarding  them — 
**  coached  "  him,  according  to  the  university  phrase.  My  wife  hum- 
bugged that  wretched  Member  of  Parliament  in  a  way  which  makes 
me  shudder,  when  I  think  of  what  h\'pocrisy  the  sex  is  capable. 
Those  arts  and  dissimulations  with  which  she  wheedles  others,  sup- 
pose she  exercise  them  on  vw  '  Horrible  thought!  Xo,  angel! 
To  others  thou  mayst  be  a  coaxing  hypocrite ;  to  mo  thou  art  all 
candour  !  Other  men  may  have  been  humbugged  by  other  women ; 
but  I  am  not  to  be  taken  in  by  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  thou  art  all 
candour ! 

We  had  then  so  much  per  annum  as  editor.     We  were  paid, 
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besides,  for  our  articles.  Wo  hud  really  a  snug  little  pension  out  of 
this  lit'vinr,  and  we  prayed  it  might  last  fur  over.  We  might  write  a 
novel.  We  might  coutributo  articles  to  a  daily  paper ;  get  a  little 
parliamentary  practice  as  a  barrister.  We  actually  did  got  Philip 
into  a  rail^i'ay  case  or  two,  and  my  wife  must  be  coaxing  and  hugging 
solicitors*  ladies,  as  she  had  whecilled  and  coaxed  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. ^Vhy,  I  do  believe  my  Dalilah  set  up  a  flirtation  with  old 
Bishop  Crossticks,  with  an  idea  of  getting  hor  fnoU'ifc  a  lining  ;  and 
though  the  lady  indignantly  repudiates  this  charge^  will  she  bo  pleased 
to  explain  how  tho  bishop's  sermons  were  so  outrageously  praised  in 
the  iiVriVir  ? 

Philip's  roughness  and  frankness  did  not  displease  Tregarvan,  to 
the  wonder  of  us  all,  who  trembled  lest  he  should  lose  this  as  ho  had 
Inst  his  former  place.  Treganan  had  more  countiy-liouses  than  one, 
and  at  these  not  only  was  tlie  editor  of  the  lininr  made  welcome,  Cut 
the  editor's  wife  and  children,  whom  Trogar^'an's  wife  took  in  especial 
reganl.  In  London,  Lady  3Iary  had  assemblies,  where  our  little 
fiieud  Charlotte  made  litT  appearancii ;  and  half-a-dozen  times  in  the 
coarse  of  the  season  tho  wealthy  Cornish  gentleman  feasted  his 
retainers  of  the  lltrlnr.  His  wine  was  excellent  and  old  ;  his  jokes 
were  old,  too  ;  his  table  pompous,  grave,  plentiful.  If  Philip  was  to 
eat  the  bread  of  dependence,  the  loaf  was  here  ver}'  kindly  prepared 
for  him  ;  and  ho  ate  it  humbly,  an<l  with  not  too  much  grumbling. 
This  diet  chokes  some  pruud  stomachs  and  disagrees  with  them  ;  but 
Philip  was  very  humble  now,  and  of  a  nature  grateful  for  kindness. 
He  is  ono  who  requires  the  help  of  friends,  and  can  accopt  benefits 
without  losing  independence — not  all  men's  gifts,  but  some  men's, 
whom  he  repays  not  only  with  coin,  but  with  an  immense  affection 
and  gratitude.  How  that  man  did  biugh  at  my  witticisms  !  How  he 
wornhipped  the  ground  on  which  my  wife  wiUked  !  Ho  elected  him- 
self our  champion.  He  quarrelled  with  other  people,  who  found  fault 
with  our  characters,  or  would  n<it  si-e  our  perfections.  Tlure  was 
something  atl'ecting  in  the  way  in  wliifli  this  big  man  took  the  humble 
place.  We  could  do  no  wrong  in  his  «'yes  ;  and  woo  betide  the  man 
who  spoke  di>pai'ingingly  of  us  in  his  presence  ! 

Ono  day,  at  his  patron's  table,  rhiii])  exercised  his  valour  and 
championship  in  our  behalf  by  defending  us  against  the  evil  speaking 
of  that  Mr.  Trail,  who  has  been  mentioned  b(>fore  as  a  gentleman 
dilHcult  to  please,  and  credulous  of  ill  regarding  his  neighbour.  The 
l;ilk  happened  to  fall  upon  the  clmraeter  of  the  reader  s  m<<st  humble 
titnunt:  and  Trail,  as  may  bo  imagined,  spared  me  no  more  than  the 
rest  vi  mankind.  Wouhl  you  like  to  bo  liked  by  nil  iKH»ple  '/  That 
would  be  a  reason  \Nliy  Trail  should  hate  yon.  Were  you  an  angel 
£[ehh  dropped  from  tiie  skies,  he  would  espy  dirt  on  your  robe,  and  a 
bkck  feather  or  two  in  your  wing.     As  for  me,  I  know  I  um  not 
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angelical  at  all ;  and  in  walking  my  native  earth,  can^t  hd^  a  litftk 
mod  on  mj  tronsers.  Well  :  Mr.  Trail  began  to  paint  my  poiinit» 
laying  on  Uiose  dark  shadows  which  that  well-known  master  is  ia  At 
habit  of  employing.  I  was  a  parasite  of  the  nobility  ;  I  was  a  heiit- 
less  sycophant,  hoose-breaker,  drunkard,  mnrderer,  retained  eoBTiek» 
&c.  &c.  With  a  little  imagination,  Mrs.  Candour  can  fill  up  the  ont^ 
line,  and  arrange  the  colours  so  as  to  suit  her  amiable  fancy. 

Philip  had  come  late  to  dinner ;  of  this  fault,  I  must  confess,  be 
is  guilty  only  too  often.  The  company  were  at  table ;  he  took  tbe 
only  place  vacant,  and  thb  happened  to  be  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Trail 
On  Trail's  other  side  was  a  portly  individual  of  a  healthy  and  ro6j 
countenance  and  voluminous  white  waistcoat,  to  whom  Trail  directed 
much  of  hia  amiable  talk,  and  whom  he  addressed  once  or  twice  is 
Sir  John.  Once  or  twice  already  we  have  seen  how  Philip  has 
quarrelled  at  table.  He  cried  mea  culpa  loudly  and  honestly  enough 
He  made  vows  of  reform  in  this  particular.  He  succeeded,  dearitj' 
beloved  brethren,  not  much  worse  or  better  than  you  and  I  do,  who 
confess  our  faults,  and  go  on  promising  to  improve,  and  stumhUng 
and  picking  ourselves  up  eveiy  day.  The  pavement  of  life  is  strewed 
with  orange-peel ;  and  who  has  not  slipped  on  the  flags  ? 

''He  is  the  most  conceited  man  in  London," — Trail  was  going 
on,  ''  and  one  of  the  most  worldly.  He  will  throw  over  a  coloi^  to 
dine  with  a  general.  He  wouldn't  throw  over  you  two  baronets — he 
is  a  great  deal  too  shrewd  a  fellow  for  that.  He  wouldn*t  give  ycm 
up,  perhaps,  to  dine  with  a  lord ;  but  any  ordinary  baronet  he 
would." 

'*  And  why  not  us  as  well  as  the  rest  ?  "  asks  Tregarvan,  vho 
seemed  amused  at  the  speaker's  chatter. 

''  Because  you  are  not  like  conmion  baronets  at  all.  Becanse 
your  estates  are  a  great  deal  too  large.  Because,  I  suppose.  Ton 
might  either  of  you  go  to  the  Upper  House,  any  day.  Because,  as 
an  author,  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  afraid  of  a  certain  Efrmc,'' 
cries  Trail,  with  a  loud  laugh. 

*'  Trail  is  speaking  of  a  friend  of  yours,"  said  the  host,  nodding 
and  smiling  to  the  new  comer. 

''  Very  lucky  for  my  friend,"  growls  Philip,  and  eats  his  soup  in 
silence. 

'*  By  the  way,  that  article  of  his  on  Madame  de  S^vigne  is  poor 
stuff.  No  knowledge  of  the  period.  Three  gross  blunders  in  French. 
A  man  can't  write  of  French  society  unless  he  has  lived  in  French 
society.  What  does  Pendenuis  know  of  it?  A  man  who  makes 
blunders  like  those  can't  understand  French.  A  man  who  c;ui't 
speak  French  can't  get  on  in  French  society.  Therefore  he  cani 
write  about  French  society.  All  these  propositions  are  clear  enough. 
Thank  you.    Dry  champagne,  if  you  please.    He  is  enormously  over- 
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nted,  I  tell  yon  ;  and  so  is  his  wife.  They  used  to  put  her  forward 
at  a  beauty :  and  she  is  only  a  dowdy  woman  out  of  a  nurseiy.  She 
has  no  style  about  her/' 

**  She  is  only  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world/'  Mr.  Firmin 
called  out,  turning  very  red  ;  and  hereupon  entered  into  a  defence  of 
our  characters,  and  pronounced  a  eulogium  upon  both  and  each  of 
us,  in  which  I  hope  there  was  some  little  truth.  However,  he  spoke 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Trail  found  himself  in  a  minority. 
**  You  arc  right  to  stand  up  for  your  friends,  Firmin !  "  cried  the 

host.     "  Let  me  introduce  you  to '* 

*'  Let  me  introduce  myself/*  said  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  Mr.  Trail.  **  Mr.  Firmin,  you  and  I  are  kinsmen, — lam  Sir  John 
Ilingwood."  And  Sir  John  reached  a  hand  to  Philip  across  Trail's 
chair.  The  J  talked  a  great  deal  together  in  the  course  of  the  evening: 
and  when  Mr.  Trail  found  that  the  groat  county  gentleman  was 
frie&dly  and  familiar  with  Philip,  and  claimed  a  relationship  with  him, 
hia  manner  towards  Firmin  altered.  He  pronounced  afterwards  a 
wann  culog}'  upon  Sir  John  for  his  fninkuoss  and  good  nature  in 
reci>gnizing  his  unfortunate  relative,  and  charitably  said,  ''  Philip 
might  not  bo  like  the  doctor,  and  could  not  help  having  a  rogue  for 
a  &thcr."  In  former  days.  Trail  had  eaten  and  dnmken  freely  at 
that  rogue*s  table.  But  we  must  have  truth,  you  know,  before  all 
things:  and  if  your  own  brother  has  committed  a  sin,  common  justice 
requires  that  you  should  stone  him. 

In  former  days,  and  not  long  after  Lord  Rin<T\vood's  death,  Philip 
had  left  his  card  nt  tliiK  kinsman's  dnor,  niul  Sir  John's  butler, 
dnving  in  his  mastcTr's  broii<(hum,  hud  left  a  card  upon  Philip,  who 
was  not  over  well  pleased  by  ibis  ackn<nvl«  d«.jmont  of  his  civility,  and, 
in  fact,  employed  abusive  <  i)ithets  when  lu*  spoke  of  tlie  transaction. 
But  when  tlie  two  gfutlomen  actually  met,  their  intercourse  was 
kindly  and  pleasant  (>noi)<{h.  Sir  John  listened  to  his  relative's  talk 
'—and  it  appears,  Philip  comported  liiinsolf  with  his  usual  free  and 
easy  manner — with  iutonst  and  rnriositv  :  and  owned  aften»ards 
that  evil  tongues  had  previously  lieon  busy  with  the  young  man's 
character,  and  that  slander  and  untrntli  luid  been  spoken  regarding 
him.  In  this  respect,  if  Philip  is  w(»rse  oil'  than  his  neighbours,  I 
can  nnlv  sav  his  nei<^bbours  arc  fortunate. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  cousins,  llie  tranquillity  of 
Thomhaugh  Street  was  di'iturbeil  by  the  nppearaucr  of  a  magnificent 
Tellow  chariot,  with  rnst*^,  lianniier-clolhs,  a  ])ewij,'<,'ed  ci>acbnian, 
and  a  pf»wdered  fi)otnian.  Uetsy,  the  nurse,  who  was  ^.»ing  ti»  take 
l»abv  out  for  a  walk,  encountered  this  giant  on  the  throsliold  of  Mrs. 
Brandon's  door :  and  a  lady  within  the  chariot  delivered  three  cards 
to  the  tall  menial,  who  transfi-rred  them  to  lUtsy.  And  B« t-;y  per- 
sisted in  saviug  that  the  lady  in  the  carria^'o  admired  babv  verj' 
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mncli,  and  asked  its  age,  at  which  haby's  mamma  was  not  in  the  lost 
sarprised.  In  due  coarse,  an  invitation  to  dinner  followed,  and  our 
incnds  became  acquainted  with  their  kinsfolk. 

If  yon  have  a  good  memory  for  pedigrees — and  in  my  jooQifBl 
time  every  man  de  bonne  maison  studied  genealogies,  and  had  hk 
English  families  in  his  memory — you  know  that  this  Sir  John  Biog- 
wood,  who  succeeded  to  the  principal  portion  of  the  estates,  but  not 
to  the  titles  of  the  late  earl,  was  descended  from  a  mutual  ancestor, 
a  Sir  John,  whose  elder  son  was  ennobled  (temp  Geo.  I.),  whilst  the 
second  son,  following  the  legal  profession,  became  a  judge,  and  had  a 
son,  who  became  a  baronet,  and  who  begat  that  present  Sir  John  vho 
has  just  been  shaking  hands  with  Philip  across  TraiFs  back.*  Thus 
the  two  men  were  cousins ;  and  in  right  of  the  heiress,  his  poor 
mother,  Philip  might  quarter  the  Ringwood  arms  on  his  carriage 
whenever  he  drove  out.  These,  you  know,  are  argent,  a  dexter 
sinople  on  a  fesse  wavy  of  the  fir8t---or  pick  out,  my  dear  friend,  anj 
coat  you  like  out  of  ihe  whole  heraldic  wardrobe,  and  accommodate 
it  to  our  friend  Firmin. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  at  college,  Philip  had  dabbled  a  httle 
in  this  queer  science  of  heraldry,  and  used  to  try  and  believe  the 
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legends  about- his  ancestry,  which  his  fond  mother  imparted  to  him. 
He  had  a  great  hook-plate  made  for  himself,  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  quartcrings,  and  could  recite  the  alliances  by  which  such  and  such 
a  quartering  came  into  his  shield.  His  father  rather  confirmed  these 
histories,  and  spoke  of  them  and  of  his  wife's  noble  family  with  much 
respect :  and  Philip,  artlessly  whispering  to  a  vulgar  boy  at  school 
that  he  was  descended  from  King  John,  was  thrashed  very  unkindly 
by  the  vulgar  upper  boy,  and  nicknamed  King  John  for  many  a  long 
day  after.  I  daresay  many  other  gentlemen  who  profess  to  trace  their 
decent  from  ancient  kings  have  no  better  or  worse  authority  for 
their  pedigree  than  friend  Philip. 

When  our  friend  paid  his  second  visit  to  Sir  John  Ringwood,  he 
was  introduced  to  his  kinsmoij's  library ;  a  great  family  tree  hung 
over  the  mantelpiece,  surrounded  by  a  whole  gallery  of  defunct  Ring- 
woods,  of  whom  the  baronet  was  now  the  representative.  He  quoted 
to  Philip  the  hackneyed  old  Ovidian  lines  (some  score  of  years  ago  a 
great  deal  of  that  old  coin  was  current  in  conversation).  As  for 
family,  he  said,  and  ancestors,  and  what  we  have  not  done  ourselves, 
these  things  we  can  hardly  call  ours.  Sir  John  gave  Philip  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  a  staunch  liberal.  Sir  John  was  for  going  with  the 
age.  Sir  John  had  fired  a  shot  from  the  Paris  barricades.  Sir  John 
was  for  the  rights  of  man  everywhere  all  over  the  world.  He  had 
pictures  of  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Washington,  and  the  first  Consul 
Bonaparte,  on  his  walls  along  with  his  ancestors.  Ho  had  lithograph 
copie^i  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
and  the  Signatures  to  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
own  his  preference  for  republican  institutions.  He  wished  to  know 
what  right  had  any  man — the  late  Lord  Ringwood  for  example — to  sit 
in  a  hereditary  House  of  Peers  and  legislate  over  him  ?  That  lord  had 
had  a  son,  Cinqbars,  who  died  many  years  before^  a  victim  of  his  own 
follies  and  debaucheries.  Had  Lord  Cinqbars  survived  his  father,  ho 
would  now  be  sitting  an  earl  in  the  House  of  Peers — the  most  igno- 
rant young  man,  the  most  unprinciple<l  young  man,  reckless,  dissoluto, 
of  the  feeblest  intellect,  and  the  worst  life.  Well,  had  he  lived  and 
inherited  the  Ringwood  property,  that  creature  would  have  been  an 
«arl :  whereas  he.  Sir  John,  his  superior  in  morals,  in  character,  in 
intellect,  his  equal  in  point  of  birth  (for  ha<l  they  not  both  a  common 
ancestor  ?)  was  Sir  John  still.  The  inequalities  in  men's  chances  in 
life  were  monstrous  and  ridiculous.  He  was  determined,  henceforth, 
to  look  at  a  man  for  himself  alone,  and  not  esteem  him  for  any  of  thu 
absurd  caprices  of  fortune. 

As  the  republican  was  talking  to  his  relative,  a  servant  came  into 
the  room  and  whispered  to  his  master  that  the  plumber  had  come 
with  his  bill  as  by  appointment ;  upon  which  Sir  John  rose  up  in  a 
inry,  asked  the  servant  how  he  dared  to  disturb  him,  and  bade  him 
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tell  the  plumber  to  go  to  the  lowest  depths  oi  Taitams.  Nottipg 
eoold  equal  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  tradesmen,  he  aaid,  vu&ik 
the  insolence  and  idleness  of  servants  ;  and  he  caUed  this  oae  hidk, 
and  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  leave  the  fire  in  that  state? — wtomri 
and  raged  at  him  with  a  Tolabilitj  which  astonished  his  newacqotiit- 
ance ;  and,  the  man  being  gone,  resumed  his  previons  sakjtei  d 
conversation,  viz.,  natural  equality  and  the  outrageous  injostiee  cT 
the  present  social  system.  After  talking  for  half  an  hour,  doling 
which  Philip  found  that  he  himself  could  hardly  find  an  c^portoutf 
of  uttering  a  word,  Sir  John  took  out  his  watch,  and  got  up  from  kB 
chair  :  at  which  hint  Philip  too  rose,  not  sorry  to  bring  the  interner 
to  an  end.  And  herewith  Sir  John  accompanied  his  kmsman  into  the 
hall,  and  to  the  street-door,  before  which  the  baronet's  groom  w 
riding,  leading  his  master's  horse.  And  Philip  heard  the  hanmet 
using  violent  language  to  the  groom,  as  he  had  done  to  the  senait 
within  doors.  Why,  the  army  in  Flanders  did  not  swear  mmt 
terribly  than  this  admirer  of  republican  institutions  and  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

Philip  was  not  allowed  to  go  away  without  appointing  a  day  when 
he  and  his  wife  would  partake  of  their  kinsman's  hospitatity.  On  this 
occasion,  Mrs.  Philip  comported  herself  with  so  much  grace  and  sim- 
plicity, that  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ringwood  pronounced  her  to  be  a 
very  pleasing  and  ladylike  person ;  and  I  daresay  wondered  how  a 
person  in  her  rank  of  life  could  have  acquired  manners  that  were  so 
refined  and  agreeable.  Lady  Ringwood  asked  after  the  child  whidi 
she  had  seen,  praised  its  beauty  ;  of  course,  won  the  mother's  heazt, 
and  thereby  caused  her  to  speak  with  perhaps  more  freedom  than  shB 
would  otherwise  have  felt  at  a  first  interview.  Mrs.  Philip  has  a 
dainty  touch  on  the  piano,  and  a  sweet  singing  voice  that  is  charm- 
ingly true  and  neat.  She  performed  after  dinner  some  of  the  songs 
of  her  little  repertoire,  and  pleased  her  audience.  Lady  Ringwood 
loved  good  music,  and  was  herself  a  fine  performer  of  the  ancient 
school,  when  she  played  Haydn  and  Mozart  under  the  tuition  of  good 
old  Sir  George  Thrum.  The  tall  and  handsome  beneficed  clergyman 
who  acted  as  major-domo  of  Sir  John^s  establishment,  placed  a  paied 
in  the  carriage  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  took  their  leave,  and 
announced  with  much  respectful  deference  that  the  cab  was  paid. 
Our  firiends  no  doubt  would  have  preferred  to  dispense  with  this  cere- 
mony ;  but  it  is  ill  looking  even  a  gift  cab-horse  in  the  mouth,  and 
so  Philip  was  a  gainer  of  some  two  shillings  by  his  kinsman's 
liberality. 

When  Charlotte  came  to  open  the  parcel  which  major-domo,  with 
his  lady's  compliments,  had  placed  in  the  cab,  I  fear  die  did  not  ex- 
hibit that  elation  which  wc  ought  to  feel  for  the  favours  of  oar 
friends.     A  couple  of  little  frocks,  of  the  cut  of  George  lY.,  some 


d  ahnee  of  the  same  period,  some  crampled  sashes,  anil  other 
.  irticleH  of  wearing  apparel,  by  bcr  ladyship's  order  by  her 
Uip'B  lady's-maid  ;  and  Lady  Ringwood  kissing  Charlotte  at  her 
irtuTO,  told  her  that  yhc  hud  caused  this  little  packet  to  be  pat 
y  for  her.  "  H'm,"  sajs  Philip,  only  half  pleased.  "  Suppose, 
t  John  had  told  his  batlcr  to  pnt  np  one  of  his  blue  coats  and 
B  buttons  for  me,  as  well  as  ptvy  the  cab  ?  " 
"If  it  was  meant  in  kindness,  Philip,  we  must  not  be  angry," 
lied  Philip's  wifo ; — "  and  1  am  sore  if  you  had  heard  her  and 
~Uee  Riugwoods  speak  of  baby,  you  would  like  them  as  I  intend 

nt  Mrs.  Philip  never  put   thoRo   mouldy  old  red  shoes  upon 

;  and  aa  for  the  little  frocks,  children's  frocks  are  made  so 

fuller  now  that  Lady  Ringwood's  presents  did  not  answer  at 

Charlotte  managed  to  furbish  np  a  sash,  and  a  pair  of  epaulets 

her  child — epanlete  are  they  called  ?     Shoulder-kuots^what  you 

I,  ladies ;  and  with  these  ornaments  Miss  Firmin  was  presented 

pjady  Ringwood  and  some  of  her  family. 

The  goodwill  of  these  new-found  relatives  of  Philip's  ttos  labori- 
was  cTident,  and  jet  I  must  say  was  not  altogether  agreeable. 
first  period  of  their  iotercourse— for  this,  too.  I  am  sorry  to 
une  to  nn  end,  or  presently  suffered  int^rmptioD — tokens  of 
the  shape  of  farm  pividace,  country  hotter  and  ponltry, 
batcher's  meat,  eoroe  from  Berkeley  Square  to  Thorn- 
Street.  The  Duko  of  Donble-Glo'ster  I  know  is  mnoh  rioher 
I ;  but  if  bo  were  to  offer  to  make  yoo.  a  present  of  half- 
t,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  he  qnite  pleased.  Aud  so  with 
and  hia  relatives.  A  hamper  brought  in  the  brongham,  con- 
hot-honee  grapes  and  oonntry  butter  ia  very  well,  bat  a  leg  of 
I  own  was  a  gift  that  was  rather  tough  to  swallow.  It  was 
That  point  we  ascertained  and  established  amongst  roars  of 
;r  one  day  when  wo  dined  with  our  friends.  Did  Lady  Ring- 
end  a  sacli  of  turnips  in  the  brougham  too  ?  In  a  word,  we 
John's  mutton,  and  we  laughed  at  him,  and  be  snre  many  a 
done  the  same  by  you  and  me.  Last  Friday,  for  instance, 
and  Brown  g<i  away  after  dining  with  your  hnmble  servant. 
n  ever  see  audi  profusion  and  estravagance  ?  "  asks  Brown, 
idon  and  eitravaganue  t "  cries  Jones,  that  well  -  known 
I  never  saw  anything  so  shabby  in  my  life.  What  does 
leun  by  asking  me  to  such  a  dinner?"  "  Tme,"  says 
'  it  vns  an  abominable  dinner,  Jones,  as  yon  justly  say; 
was  very  profuse  in  him  to  give  it.  Don't  yoa  see  ?  "  and  so 
oar  good  friends  are  agreed. 

in  many   days  were   over  the  great  joUow  chariot 
rdered   attendants   again   made    their  appearance    before 
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Brandon*8  modest  door  in  Thomhangh  Street,  and  Lady  Hmgwood 
and  two  daughters  descended  from  the  carriage  and  made  their  w 
to  Mr.  Philip's  apartments  in  the  second  floor,  jost  as  that  moitliT 
gentleman  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  wife.   Ladj  Bingvood, 
bent  upon  being  gracious,  was  in  ecstasies  with  eyerything  she  saw— 
a  clear  house — a  nice  little  maid — ^pretty  picturesque  rooms — odd 
ixx)ms — and  what  charming  pictures!     Sereral  of  these  were  the 
work  of  the  fond  pencil  of  poor  J.  J.,  who,  as  has  been  told,  had 
painted  Philip's  beard  and   Charlotte's  eye-brow,    and   Charlottes 
baby  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.     "  May  we  come  in  ?    An 
we   disturbing  you  ?     AVhat  dear  little  bits  of  china !     What  a 
beautiful  mug,  Mr.  Firmin !  "     This  was  poor  J.  J.'s  present  to  h:< 
god-daughter.     ''How  nice  the   luncheon   looks  1     Dinner  is  it^ 
How  pleasant  to  dine  at  this  hour !  "    The  ladies  were  determined  u 
be  charmed  with  eyerything  round  about  them. 

'*  We  are  dining  on  your  poultry.  May  we  offer  some  to  you  and 
Miss  Hingwood,"  says  the  master  of  the  house. 

*'  W^hy  don't  you  dine  in  the  dining-room  ?  Why  do  you  dine  in 
a  bedroom  ?  "  asks  Franklin  Hingwood,  the  interesting  young  son  of 
the  Baron  of  Biugwood. 

'*  Somebody  else  lives  in  the  parlour,"  says  Mrs.  Philip.  On 
which  the  boy  remarks,  **  We  have  two  dining-rooms  in  Berkeley 
Square.  I  mean  for  us,  besides  papa's  study,  which  I  mustn't  go 
into.     And  the  servants  have  two  dininsj-rooms  and " 

*'  Hush  !  "  here  cries  mamma,  with  the  usual  remark  regarding 
the  beauty  of  silence  in  little  boys. 

But  Franklin  persists,  in  spite  of  the  **  Hushes  :  "  •*  And  so  we 
have  at  Bingwood ;  and  at  Whipham  there's  ever  so  many  dining- 
rooms — ever  so  many — and  I  like  Whipham  a  great  deal  better  than 
Bingwood,  because  my  pony  is  at  Wliipham.  You  have  not  got  a 
ponv.     You  are  too  poor." 

-  Franklin !  " 

"You  said  he  was  too  poor;  and  you  would  not  have  had 
chickens  if  we  had  not  given  them  to  you.  Mamma,  you  know  you 
said  they  were  very  poor,  and  would  like  them." 

And  here  mamma  looked  red,  and  I  daresay  Philip's  cheeks  and 
ears  tingled,  and  for  once  Mrs.  Philip  was  thankful  at  hearing  her 
baby  cry,  for  it  gave  her  a  pretext  for  leaving  the  room  and  flying  to 
the  nursery,  whither  the  other  two  ladies  accompanied  her. 

Meanwhile  Master  Franklin  went  on  with  his  artless  conver- 
sation. "  Mr.  Philip,  why  do  they  say  you  arc  wicked  ?  You  do 
not  look  wicked  ;  and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Philip  does  not  look  wicked — 
she  looks  very  good." 

**  WTio  says  I  am  wicked  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Firmin  of  his  candid 
young  relative. 

**  Oh,  ever  so  man      Cousin  Bingwood  says  so  ;  and  Blanche 
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savs  EO ;  and  Woolcomb  savs  ro  ;  onlv  I  don't  like  him,  bo's  so  ven* 
brown.  And  when  tbej  heard  yon  had  been  to  dinner,  '  Hns  that 
beast  been  here  ?  *  Bingwood  says.  And  I  don't  like  him  a  bit.  But 
I  hkc  yon,  at  least  I  think  I  do.  You  only  have  oranges  for  dessert. 
We  always  have  lots  of  things  for  dessert  at  home.  Yon  don't, 
1  suppose,  because  youWe  got  no  money — only  a  very  little.'* 

'•  Well :  I  have  got  only  a  very  little,"  says  Philip. 

"  I  have  some — ever  so  nmch.  And  111  buy  something  for  your 
wife ;  and  I  shall  like  to  have  you  better  at  home  than  Blanche,  and 
Bingwood,  and  that  Woolcomb ;  and  they  never  give  mo  anything. 
You  can't  you  know ;  because  you  arc  so  very  poor — you  are  ;  but 
we*U  often  send  you  things,  I  daresay.  And  I'll  have  an  orange, 
please,  thank  you.  And  there's  a  chap  at  our  school,  and  his  name 
is  Suckling,  and  he  ate  eighteen  omnge.^i,  and  wouldn't  give  one  awny 
to  anybody.  Wasn't  he  a  greedy  pig  ?  And  I  have  wine  with  my 
oranges — I  do :  a  glass  of  wine — thank  you.  That's  jolly.  But 
jou  don't  have  it  often,  I  suppose,  because  you're  so  ver}'  poor." 

I  am  glad  Philip's  infant  could  not  understand,  being  yet  of  too 
tender  age,  the  compliments  which  Lady  Kingwood  and  her  daughter 
passed  upon  her.  As  it  was,  the  compliments  charmed  the  mother, 
for  whom  indeed  they  were  intended,  and  did  not  inflame  the  uncon- 
scious babv's  vanitv. 

**  What  would  the  pt^lite  mamma  and  sister  have  said,  if  they  had 
heard  that  unlucky  Franklin's  prattle  ? "  The  boy's  simplicity 
amused  his  tall  cousin.  **  Yes,"  says  Philip,  **  we  arc  \cr\  poor, 
but  we  are  very  happy,  and  don't  mind — that's  the  truth." 

•'  Mademoiselle,  that's  the  German  governess,  said  she  wondered 
how  you  could  live  at  all ;  and  I  don't  think  you  could  if  you  nte  ix-i 
much  as  she  did.  You  should  sec  her  cat ;  she  is  such  a  oiiir  h: 
eating.  Fred,  my  brother,  that's  the  one  who  is  at  college,  one  day 
tried  to  see  how  Mademoiselle  WiiUiisch  could  eat,  and  she  had  twici- 
of  soup,  and  then  she  said  siroplat/;  and  then  twice  of  iii»h,  and  sin* 
£aid  mx^plmj  fot  more  :  and  then  she  had  roast  mutton — no,  I  think. 
n^ast  beef  it  was  ;  and  she  eats  tlie  pease  with  her  knit'e  :  and  thiii 
she  had  raspberry  jam  pudding,  and  ever  so  much  beer,  and  then 
**  But  what  came  then  wo  never  shall  know ;  btcaiise  wlii!*: 
young  Franklin  was  choking  with  laught«r  (accompanitd  with  a  lar;^r 
piece  of  orange)  at  tho  ridiculous  recollection  of  Miss  WuUtiscli's 
apiK'tite,  his  mamma  and  sister  came  downstairs  from  Charlotte's 
nursery,  and  brought  the  dear  boy's  conversatiitn  to  an  end.  Tl.<> 
ladies  chose  to  go  home,  delighted  with  Philip,  baby,  Charlott-  . 
Everything  was  .so  proper.  Evcrj'thing  was  so  nice.  Mrs.  Firnji;: 
was  so  ladylike.  The  fine  ladies  watched  her,  and  her  behaviour, 
with  that  curiosity  which  the  Brobdingnag  ladies  displayed  \\1h:' 
they  held  up  little  Gulliver  on  their  pjilms,  and  .saw  )iim  i>ow,  smile , 
dance,  draw  his  sword,  and  take  off  his  hat,  ju!»t  like  a  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

IN   WHICH   THE  *DBAWINO- BOOMS   ABE   KOT   FUBNI8HED  AFTER  AUL 

We  cannot  expect  to  be  loTod  bj  a  rclatiye  whom  we  hxte  knocM 
into  an  illnminated  pond,  and  whose  coat-tails,  pantaloons,  n^her 
limbs,  and  best  feelings,  we  have  lacerated  wiUi  iU-treatment  aai 
broken  glass.  A  man  whom  yon  have  so  treated  behind  his  back  iriE 
not  be  sparing  of  his  punishment  behind  joors.  Of  conrse  all  ft» 
Twysdens,  male  and  female,  and  Woolcomb,  tiie  dnskj  bmiband  of 
Philip* s  former  Ioto,  hated  and  feared,  and  maligned  him ;  and  wen 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  as  a  tmcolent  and  reckless  saTi^ 
and  monster,  coarse  and  bmtal  in  his  language  and  behaTioor,  tagged, 
dirty  and  reckless  in  his  personal  appearanee ;  reeking  with  sDoke, 
perpetually  reeling  in  drmk,  indulging  in  oaths,  actions,  knglitar 
which  rendered  him  intolerable  in  ciyilized  society.  The  Tiijadeiis» 
during  Philip's  absence  abroad,  had  been  Tery  respectful  and  ■mkhi 
ous  in  courting  the  new  head  of  the  Ringwood  funily.  Thej  bd 
flattered  Sir  John,  and  paid  court  to  my  lady.  Thej  had  been 
welcomed  at  Sir  John's  houses  in  town  and  country.  They  had 
adopted  his  politics  in  a  great  measure,  as  they  had  adopted  the 
politics  of  the  deceased  peer.  They  had  never  lost  an  opportanitT 
of  abusing  poor  Philip  and  of  ingratiating  themselves.  They  hid 
never  refused  any  invitation  fr<»n  Sir  John  in  town  or  country,  aid 
had  ended  by  utterly  boring  him  and  Lady  Ringwood  and  the  Bing- 
wood  family  in  general.  Lady  Ringwood  learned  somewhere  haw 
pitilessly  Mrs.  Woolcomb  had  jilted  her  cousin  when  a  richer  saitor 
appeared  in  the  person  of  the  West  Indian.  Then  news  came  hm 
Philip  had  administered  a  beating  to  Woolcomb,  to  yoimg  Twyaden, 
to  a  dozen  who  set  on  him.  The  early  prejndieeB  began  to  pan 
away.  A  friend  or  two  of  Philip*s  told  Rmgwood  &ow  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  young  man,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  him  in  eobm 
much  more  favourable  than  those  which  his  kinsfolk  employed. 
Lideed,  dear  relations,  if  the  public  wants  to  know  our  little  finlta 
and  errors,  I  think  I  know  who  mil  not  gradge  the  reqmsite  ia- 
formation.  Dear  Aunt  Candour,  are  you  not  still  alire,  and  don't 
you  know  what  we  had  for  dinner  yesterday,  and  tiie  amoimt  (mon- 
strous extravagance !)  of  the  washerwoman's  bill  ? 

Well,  the  Twysden  family  so  bespattered  poor  Philip  with  abuse, 
and  represented  him  as  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien,  that  no 
wonder  the  Ringwoods  avoided  him.  They  then  b^an  to  grow 
utterly  sick  and  tired  of  his  detractors.  And  then  Sir  Jolm, 
happening  to  talk  with  his  brother  Member  of  Parliament,  Tregamn,. 
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m  the  Hoasc  of  Commons,  heard  quite  a  different  story  regarding  our 
friend  to  that  with  which  the  Twysdcns  had  regaled  him,  and,  i\-ith 
no  little  Burprlso  on  Sir  John's  part,  was  told  by  Tregarvan  how 
lioncst,  rough,  worthy,  affectionate  and  gentle  this  poor  maligned 
fellow  was ;  how  he  had  been  sinned  against  by  his  wretch  of  a 
hther,  whom  he  had  forgiven  and  actually  helped  out  of  his  wretched 
means  ;  and  how  he  was  making  a  brave  battle  against  poverty,  and 
liad  a  swoct  litUc  loving  wife  and  child,  whom  every  kind  heart  would 
rillingly  strive  to  help.     Because  people  are  rich  they  are  not  of 
leoessity  ogres.     Because  they  are  bom  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
{ood  degree,  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  have  a  generous  educa- 
ioD,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  arc  heartless  and  will  turn  their 
Mck  on  a  friend.    Mois  tfiw  vuns  parh' — I  have  been  in  a  great  strait 
»f  fliekness  near  to  death,  and  the  friends  who  came  to  help  me  with 
rveiy  comfort,  succour,  sympathy,  were  actually  gentlemen,  who  lived 
D  good  houses,  and  had  a  good  education.     Tbey  didn't  turn  away 
leeaase  1  was  sick,  or  fly  from  me  because  they  thought  I  was  poor ; 
m  the  contrary,  hand,  purse,  succour,  sympathy  were  ready,  and 
iniae  be  to  heaven.   And  ko  too  did  Philip  find  help  when  he  needed 
t,  and  succour  when  he  was  in  ))overty.     Tregar\'eu,  we  will  own, 
IM  a  pompous  little  man,  his  llouse  of  Cuumions  speeches  were 
[ally  and  his  written  documents  awfully  slow  ;  but  ho  had  a  kind 
wtfi :  he  was  touched  by  that  picture  which  Laura  drew  of  the 
loaiig  man*8  poverty,  and  honesty,  and  simple  li<»pefuluess  in  the 
Bidst  of  hard  times :  and  we  have  si'en  Iiow  the  l\arvpean  Uevinr 
nB  thas  entrusted  to  Mr.  Philip's  mauugonient.     Then  some  artful 
riends  of  Philip's  detcnnined  that  ho  nhould  be  reconciled  to  his 
eimiioofl,  who  were  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  might  serve  him. 
knd  I  wish,  dear  reader,  tluit  your  respectable  relatives  and  mine 
roold  bear  this  little  (mrugraph  in  miml  and  leave  us  both  handsome 
^gagi— -     Then  Tregarvan  spoke  to  Sir  John  lUngwood,  and  that 
■Miing  was  brought  about,  where,  for  once  at  least,  Mr.  Pliilip 
[■amelled  with  nobody. 

And  now  came  another  little  piece  of  good  luck,  which,  I  suppose, 
nut  be  attributed  to  the  same  kind  friend  who  had  been  scheming 
or  Philip's  benefit,  and  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  her  little 
ilofct  for  her  friend's  benefit  can  be  mode  to  succeed.  Yi-s :  when 
hat  arch  jobber — don't  tell  mo ; — I  never  knew  a  woman  worth  a 
■a  who  wasn't — when  that  arch-jobber,  I  suy,  has  achieved  a  job  by 
rhich  Bomo  friend  is  mode  happy,  her  eyes  uud  cheeks  brighten  with 
rinmph.  AMiether  she  has  put  a  sick  man  into  a  hospital,  or  got  a 
MNvr  woman  a  family's  washing,  or  made  a  binner  repent  and  return 
o  wife,  husband,  or  what  not,  that  woman  goes  off  and  pays  her 
hanks,  where  thanks  are  due,  with  such  fervour,  with  such  light- 
y  with  such  happiness,  that  I  assure  you  she  is  a  sight  to 
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behold.     Hnsb  !     When  one  sinner  is  saved,  who  are  glad  ?    Sonu 
of  us  know  a  woman  or  two  pure  as  angels — ^know,  and  are  thankfiiL 

When  the  person  about  whom  I  have  been  prattling  has  one  of 
her  benevolent  jobs  in  hand,  or  has  completed  it,  there  is  a  sort  of 
tiiumph  and  mischief  in  her  manner,  which  I  don't  know  olhenriaeliow 
to  desciibe.  She  does  not  understand  mj  best  jokes  at  this  poiod, 
or  answers  them  at  random,  or  laughs  very  absurdly  and  vacaatir. 
She  embraces  her  children  wildly,  and,  at  the  most  absnrd  momenU. 
is  utterly  unmindful  when  they  are  saying  their  lessons,  prattling 
their  little  questions,  and  so  forth.  I  recall  all  these  sympt^ns  (lad 
put  this  aud  that  together,  as  the  saying  is)  as  happening  on  cw 
especial  day,  at  the  commencement  of  £aster  Term,  eighteen  himdRd 
aud  never  mind  what — as  happening  on  one  especial  morning  vhea 
this  lady  had  been  astonndingly  distraite  and  cnrionsly  excited.  I 
now  remember,  how  during  her  children's  dinner-time,  she  sat  lookisg 
into  the  square  out  of  her  window,  and  scarcely  attending  to  the  littk 
innocent  cries  for  mutton  which  the  children  were  offering  up. 

At  last  there  was  a  rapid  clank  over  the  pavement,  a  tall  figoR 
passed  the  parlour  windows,  which,  our  kind  friends  know,  look  into 
Queen  Square,  and  then  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and  I  thought 
tlie  mistress  of  the  house  gave  an  ah — a  sigh — ^as  though  her  hart 
was  relieved. 

The  street  door  was  presently  opened,  and  then  the  dining-room 
door,  and  Philip  walks  in  with  his  hat  on,  his  blue  eyes  staring  before 
him,  his  hair  flaming  about,  and  '^  La,  uncle  Philip!"  cry  the 
children.  "What  have  you  done  to  yourself?  You  have  shaved 
off  vonr  moustache.'*     And  so  he  had,  I  declare  ! 

'*  I  say.  Pen,  look  here !  This  has  been  left  at  chambers;  and 
Cftssidy  has  sent  it  on  by  his  clerk,'*  our  friend  said.  I  forgrt 
whether  it  has  been  stated  that  Philip's  name  still  remained  on  the 
door  of  those  chambers  in  Parchment  Buildings,  where  we  once  heiid 
his  song  off  "  Doctor  Luther,'*  and  were  present  at  his  call-sapper. 

The  document  which  Philip  produced  was  actually  a  brief.  The 
papers  were  superscribed,  **  In  Parliament,  Polwheedle  and  Tre- 
dvddlum  Itailway.  To  support  bill,  Mr.  Firmin ;  retainer,  five 
guineas ;  brief,  iifly  guineas ;  consultation,  five  guineas.  With  yoa 
Mr.  Annstrong,  Sir  J.  WTiitworth,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton."  Here  iras 
a  wonder  of  wonders  !  A  shower  of  gold  was  poured  out  on  mj 
friend.  A  light  dawned  upon  me.  The  proposed  bill  was  for  a 
Coruish  line.  Our  friend  Treganan  was  concerned  in  it,  the  line 
passing  through  his  property,  and  my  wife  had  canvassed  him 
privately,  and  by  her  wheedling  and  blandishments  had  persuaded 
Tregarvan  to  use  his  interest  with  the  agents  and  get  Philip  this 
welcome  aid. 

Philip  eyed  the  paper  with  a  queer  expression.     He  handled  it 
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10  men  handle  a  baby.  Ho  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  uhat 
nriih  it,  and  as  if  he  should  like  to  drop  it.  I  believe  I  made 
satirical  remark  to  this  effect  as  I  looked  at  oar  friend  with 
per. 

He  holds  a  child  beantifullj,'*  said  my  wife  with  mnch  enthu- 

;  *<  ranch  better  than  some  people  who  laugh  at  him.** 

And  he  will  hold  this  no  doubt  much  to  his  credit.     May  this 

9  father  of  many  briefs.     May  yon  have  bags  full  of  them  !  " 

had  all  our  good  wishes.     They  did  not  cost  much,  or  avail 

bat  they  were  sincere.     I  know  men  who  can't  for  the  lives  of 

give  even  that  cheap  coin  of  good  will,  but  hate  their  neigh- 

prosperity,  and  are  angry  with  them  when  they  ceased  to  bo 

dent  and  poor. 

0  have  said  how  Cassidy*s  astonished  clerk  had  brought  the 
from  chambers  to  Firmin  at  his  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Brandon's  in 
ihaugh  Street.  Had  a  bailiff  served  him  with  a  \^Tit,  Philip 
not  have  been  more  surprised  or  in  a  greater  tremor.  A  brief  ? 
Is  Dieux  !     What  was  he  to  do  with  a  brief  ?     He  thought  of 

to  bed,  and  being  ill,  of  flying  from  home,  countiy,  family. 
?     Charlotte,  of  course,  seeing  her  husband  alarmed,  began  to 

1  too.     Indeed,   if  his  worship's   finger  aches,    docs  not  her 
body  suffer  ?     But  Charlotte's  and  Philip's  constant  friend, 

ittle  Sister,  felt  no  such  fiuir.  **  Now  there's  this  opening,  yon 
take  it  my  dear,"  she  said.     **  Suppose  you  don't  know  mnch 

law "      **  Much  !    nothing,"    interposed   Philip.     **  You 

.  ask  me  to  play  the  piano ;  but  as  I  never  happened  to  have 
>d-.'* 

La — don't  tell  me  !  You  mustn't  show  a  faint  heart.  Take 
Qsincss,  and  do  it  best  you  can.  You'll  do  it  better  next  time, 
Dcxt.  The  Bar's  a  gentleman's  business.  Don't  I  attend  a 
*8  lady,  which  I  remember  her  with  her  first  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
)  in  licmard  Street,  Russell  Square  ;  and  now  haven't  I  been 
\T  in  Eaton  Square,  with  a  butler,  and  two  footmen,  and.  car- 
B  ever  so  many  ?     You  may  work  on  at  your  newspapers,  and 

crust,  and  when  you're  old,  and  if  you  quarrel — and  ycm  have 
ack  of  quarrelling — he  has,  Mrs.  Firmin.  I  knew  him  before 
lid.  Quarrelsome  he  is,  and  he  will  be,  though  you  think  him 
Dgcl,  to  be  sure. — Suppose  you  quarrel  with  your  newspaper 
•rs,  and  your  reviews,  and  that,  you  lose  your  place  ?  A 
eman  like  Mr.  Philip  oughtn't  to  have  a  master.  I  couldn't 
to  think  of  your  going  down  of  a  Saturday  to  the  publishing 

to  get  your  wages  like  a  workman." 

But  I  am  a  workman,"  interposes  Philip. 
'  La  !     But  do  you  mean  to  remain  one  for  ever  ?     I  would 
if  I  was  a  man !  "  said  the  intrepid  little  woman  ;  '*  I  would 
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rise,  or  I'd  know  the  reason  why.  Wlio  knows  how  many  in  kaSBtj 
Toa're  going  to  be  ?  I*d  hare  more  spirit  than  to  tire  in  a  wtauL 
floor— I  would  1 " 

And  the  Little  Sister  said  this,  thongh  she  clung  round  WSa^i 
child  with  a  rapture  of  fondness  which  she  tried  in  Tain  to  oooecil; 
thoagh  she  felt  that  to  part  from  it  would  be  to  part  from  her  Wi 
chief  happiness ;  though  she  loved  Philip  as  her  own  son :  and 
Charlotte — ^well,  Charlotte  for  Philip's  sake — as  women  lore  otiber 
women. 

Charlotte  came  to  her  friends  in  Queen  Square,  and  told  uf  d 
the  resolute  Little  Sister's  advice  and  conversation.  She  knew  tbt 
Mrs.  Brandon  only  loved  her  as  something  belonging  to  Philip.  Sbt 
admired  this  Little  Sister;  and  trusted  her;  and  could  afford  ti 
bear  that  little  somewhat  scornful  domination  which  Brandoa 
exercised.  "  She  does  not  love  me,  because  Philip  does,*'  Chariotti 
said.  <<  Do  you  think  I  could  like  her,  or  any  woman,  if  I  though 
Philip  loved  them  ?  I  could  kill  them,  Laura,  that  I  conld !  *'  koH 
at  this  sentiment  I  imagine  daggers  shooting  out  of  a  pair  of  ejei 
that  were  ordinarily  very  gentle  and  bright. 

Not  having  been  engaged  in  the  case  in  which  Philip  had  the 
honour  of  first  appearing,  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars  regardiif 
it,  but  am  sure  that  case  must  have  been  uncommonly  strong  in 
itself,  which  could  survive  such  an  advocate.  He  passed  a  frigfatial 
night  of  torture  before  appearing  in  committee  room.  During  that 
night,  he  says,  his  hair  grew  grey.  His  old  college  friend  and 
comrade  Pinkerton,  who  was  with  him  in  the  case,  '*  coached"  him 
on  the  day  previous ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  the  woik 
which  he  had  to  perform  was  not  of  a  nature  to  impair  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  his  skull.  A  great  man  was  his  leader ;  his  friend 
Pinkerton  followed ;  and  all  Mr.  Philip's  business  was  to  examine , 
a  half-dozen  witnesses  by  questions  previously  arranged  between 
*them  and  the  agents. 

When  you  hear  that,  as  a  reward  of  his  services  in  this  ease, 
Mr.  Firmin  received  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  modest 
family  expenses  for  some  four  months,  I  am  sure,  dear  and  respected 
literary  friends,  that  you  will  wish  the  lot  of  a  parliamentary  bar- 
rister had  been  yours,  or  that  your  immortal  works  could  be  paid 
with  such  liberality  as  rewards  the  labours  of  these  lawyers. 
**  Ximmer  erscheivcn  die  G otter  aUexn,''  After  one  agent  had 
employed  Philip,  another  came  and  secured  his  valuable  services; 
him  two  or  three  others  followed,  and  our  friend  positively  had 
money  in  bank.  Not  only  wore  apprehensions  of  poverty  removed 
for  the  present,  but  we  had  ever}'  reason  to  hope  that  Firmin's 
prosperity  would  increase  and  continue.  And  when  a  little  son 
and  heir  was  bom,  which  blessing  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Philip 
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a  year  after  his  daughter,  oar  godchild,  saw  the  light,  we 

haye  thought  it  shi^e  to  have  any  misgiyiDgs  ahoat  the 

,   80  cheerful  did  Philip's   prospects  appear.     ''Did    I    not 

m"  said  my  wifis  with  her  usual  kindling  romance,  "  that 

i  and  succour  would  he  found  for  these  in  the  hour  of  their 

*'    Amen.     We  were  grateful  that  comfort  and  succour  should 

No  one  I  am  sure  was  more  humhly  thankful  than  Philip 

If  foi*  the  fortunate  chances  which  hefel  him. 

9  was  alarmed  rather  than  elated  hy  his  sudden  prosperity. 

an*t  last/'  he  said.     "Don't  tell  me.     The  attorneys  must 

M  out  before  long.     They  cannot  continue  to  give  their  busi- 

0  such  an  ignoramus ;  and  I  really  think  I  must  remonstrate 
hem."  You  should  have  seen  the  Little  Sister's  indignation 
Philip  uttered  this  sentiment  in  her  presence.  "  Give  up  your 
08  ?  Yes,  do  !  "  she  cried,  tossing  up  Philip's  youngest  bom. 
g  this  baby  out  of  window,  why  not  indeed,  which  heaven  has 
t  you  ! — ^You  ought  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  ask  pardon 
ftving  thought  anything  so  wicked."  Philip's  heir,  by  the 
immediately  on  hid  entrance  into  the  world,  had  become  the 

favourite  of  this  unreasoning  woman.     The  little  daughter  was 

1  over  as  a  little  person  of  no  account,  and  so  began  to  enter- 
be  passion  of  jealousy  at  almost  the  very  earliest  age  at  which 
iie  female  breast  is  capable  of  enjoying  it. 

od  though  this  Little  Sister  loved  all  these  people  with  an 
fc  ferocious  passion  of  love,  and  lay  awake,  I  believe,  hearing 
infantine  cries,  or  crept  on  stealthy  feet  in  darkness  to  their 
it's  chamber- door,  behind  which  they  lay  sleeping ;  though  she 
18  it  were,  a  rage  for  these  infants,  and  was  wretched  out  of 
Bight,  yet,  when  a  third  and  a  fourth  brief  came  to  Philip,  and 
a  enabled  to  put  a  little  money  aside,  nothing  would  content 
Brandon  but  that  he  should  go  into  a  house  of  his  own.  "  A 
^man,"  she  said,  "ought  not  to  live  in  a  two-pair  lodging ;  he  ought 
re  a  house  of  his  own."  So,  you  sec,  she  hastened  on  the  pre- 
ons  for  her  own  execution.  She  trudged  to  the  brokers'  shops 
oade  wonderful  bargains  of  furniture.  She  cut  chintzes,  and 
sd  sofas,  and  sewed,  and  patched,  and  fitted.  She  found  a 
and  took  it — Milman  Street,  Guildford  Street,  opposite  the 
ing  (as  the  dear  little  soul  called  it),  a  most  genteel,  quiet 
street,  **  and  quite  near  for  me  to  come,*'  she  said,  '*  to  see  my 
."  Did  she  speak  with  dry  eyes  ?  Mine  moisten  sometimes 
I  think  of  the  fiiith,  of  the  generosity,  of  the  sacrifice,  of  that 
}d,  loving  creature. 

am  vcr}'  Umd  of  Charlotte,  ller  sweetness  and  simplicity  won 
r  hearts  at  home.  No  wife  or  mother  ever  was  more  attached 
ifcctionate ;  but  I  own  there  was  a  time  when  I  hated  her. 
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though  of  conrse  that  highly  principled  woman,  the  wife  of  the  author 
of  the  present  memoirs,  says  that  the  statement  I  am  makmg  hae  is 
slulf  and  nonsense,  not  to  say  immoral  and  irreligious.  Well,  then, 
I  hated  Charlotte  for  the  horrihle  eagerness  which-  she  showed  is 
getting  away  from  this  Little  Sister,  who  clung  ronnd  those  ehiklrea, 
whose  llrst  ciies  she  hud  heard.  I  hated  Charlotte  for  a  cniel  hap{u- 
ness  which  she  felt  as  she  Imgged  the  children  to  her  heart :  her  on 
children  in  their  o\i*n  room,  whom  she  would  dress,  and  watch,  mi 
wash,  and  tend  ;  and  for  whom  she  wanted  no  aid.  No  aid,  cnUmk> 
rous  ?  Oh,  it  was  a  shame,  a  shame !  In  the  new  house,  in  tbe 
pleasant  little  trim  new  nnrser\'  (fitted  np  by  whose  fond  hands  we 
will  not  say),  is  tho  mother  glaring  over  the  cot,  where  the  little  soft 
round  cheeks  are  pillowed  ;  and  yonder  in  the  rooms  in  Thomhangii 
Street,  where  she  has  tended  them  for  two  years,  the  Little  Sister 
sits  lonely,  as  the  moonlight  streams  in.  God  help  thee,  little  suffer- 
ing,  faithful  heart !  Never  but  once  in  her  life  before  had  she  known 
so  exquisite  a  pain. 

Of  course,  we  had  an  entertainment  in  the  new  house;  and 
Philip's  friends,  old  and  new,  came  to  the  house-wanning.  Tbe 
family  coach  of  the  Kiugwoods  blocked  up  that  astonished  little  street. 
The  powder  on  their  footmen's  heads  nearly  brushed  the  ceilmg,  is 
the  monsters  rose  v.'hen  the  guests  passed  in  and  out  of  the  hidl. 
The  Little  Sister  merely  took  charge  of  tho  tea-room.  Phihp's 
**  library  '*  was  that  usual  little  cupboard  beyond  the  dining-room. 
The  little  drawing-room  was  dreadfully  crowded  by  an  ei-nurseiy 
piano,  which  the  Ringwoods  bestowed  upon  their  friends  ;  and  some- 
body was  in  duty  bound  to  play  upon  it  on  the  evening  of  this  soirtr: 
though  the  Little  Sister  chafed  downstairs  at  the  music.  In  fact, 
her  vcrv'  words  were  **  Kat  that  piano !  "  She  "  ratted  '*  the  instm- 
ment,  because  the  music  would  wake  her  little  dears  dpstairs.  And 
that  music  did  wake  them ;  and  they  howled  melodiously,  and  the 
Little  Sister,  who  was  about  to  serve  Ladv  Jane  Tre«jarvan  with  sodjc 
tea,  dashed  upstairs  to  the  nursery  :  and  Charlotte  had  reached  tbe 
room  already  :  and  she  looked  angr}'  when  tho  Little  Sister  came  in : 
and  she  said,  **  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Brandon,  tho  people  downstairs  will 
be  wanting  their  tea ; "  and  she  spoke  with  some  asperity.  And 
!Mi-s.  Brandon  went  downstairs  without  one  word  :  and,  happening  to 
be  on  the  landing,  conversing  with  a  friend,  and  a  little  out  of  tbe 
way  of  the  duet  which  the  Miss  Ringwoods  were  performing — riding 
their  great  old  horse,  as  it  were,  and  putting  it  through  its  paces  in 
Mrs.  Firmins  little  paddock  ;  happening,  I  say,  to  be  on  the  lauding 
when  Caroline  passed,  I  took  a  hand  as  cold  as  stone,  and  never  saw 
a  look  of  grief  more  tragic  than  tliat  worn  by  her  poor  little  face  as  it 
passed.  •*  My  children  cried,"  she  said,  **  and  I  went  np  to  the 
nursery.  But  she  don't  want  me  there  now.*'   Poor  Little  Sister !    She 
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ed  herself  and  grovelled  before  Charlotte.  Yon  could  not  help 
ing  upon  her  then,  madam ;  and  I  hated  yon — and  a  great 
tr  of  other  women.  Ridley  and  I  went  down  to  her  tea-room, 
Caroline  resumed  her  place.  She  looked  very  nice  and  pretty, 
er  pale  sweet  &ce,  and  her  neat  cap  and  blue  ribbon.  Tortures 
r  she  was  suffering.  Charlotte  had  been  stabbing  her.  Women 
le  the  edge  sometimes,  and  drive  the  steel  in.  Charlotte  said 
some  time  afterwards,  "  I  was  jealous  of  her,  and  you  were 
and  a  dearer,  more  faithful  creature  never  lived."  But  who 
barlotte  I  said  she  was  jealous  ?  0  fool !  I  told  Ridley,  and 
idley  told  Mrs.  Firmin. 

Charlotte  stabbed  Caroline,  Caroline  could  not  help  coming 
gain  and  again  to  the  knife.  On  Sundays,  when  she  was  free, 
Has  always  a  place  for  her  at  Fhilip*s  modest  table  ;  and  when 
Philip  went  to  church,  Caroline  was  allowed  to  reign  in  the 
y.  Sometimes  Charlotte  was  generous  enough  to  give  Mrs. 
on  this  chance.  When  Philip  took  a  house — a  whole  house  to 
f — Philip's  mother-in-law  proposed  to  come  and  stay  with  him, 
id  that,  wishing  to  be  beholden  to  no  one,  she  would  pay  for 
ard  and  lodging.  Bat  Philip  declined  this  treat,  representing, 
that  his  present  hoase  was  no  bigger  than  his  former  lodgings, 
poor  love  is  dying  to  have  me,"  Mrs.  Baynes  remarked  on  this. 
her  husband  is  so  cruel  to  her,  and  keeps  her  under  such 
that  she  dares  not  call  her  life  her  own."  Cruel  to  her ! 
tte  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy  in  her  little  house.  In  con- 
ice  of  his  parliamentary  success,  Philip  went  regularly  to 
ers  now,  in  the  fond  hope  that  more  briefs  might  come.  At 
en  he  likewise  conducted  the  chief  business  of  his  Uerieic: 
t  the  accustomed  boor  of  his  return,  that  usual  little  procession 
ther  and  child  and  nurse  would  be  seen  on  the  watch  for  him  ; 
«  young  woman — the  happiest  young  woman  in  Christendom — 
walk  back  clinging  on  her  husband's  arm. 
\  this  while  letters  came  from  Philip's  dear  father  at  New  York, 
,  it  appeared,  he  was  engaged  not  only  in  his  profession,  but  in 
I  speculations,  with  which  he  was  always  about  to  make  bis 
e.  One  day  Philip  got  a  newspaper  advertising  a  now  insur- 
ompany,  and  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  the  announcement  of 
asel  in  London,  Philip  Firmin,  Esq.,  Parchment  Buildings, 
ie."  A  paternal  letter  promised  Philip  great  fees  out  of  this 
nee  company,  but  I  never  heard  that  poor  Philip  was  any  the 
In  fact,  his  friends  advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
isurance  company,  and  to  make  no  allusion  to  it  in  his  letters, 
f  feared  the  Danai,  and  the  gifts  they  brought,"  as  old  Firmin 
have  said.  They  had  to  impress  upon  Philip  an  abiding  mistrust 
t  wily  old  Greek,  his  father.    Firmin  senior  alwavs  wrote  hope- 
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Mly  and  magnificently,  and  persisted  in  belieTing  or  deeknog  ftai 
ere  very  long  he  should  have  to  announce  to  Philip  that  hia  fivtnt 
was  made.  He  speculated  in  Wall  Street,  I  don't  know  in  nki 
shares,  inventions,  mines,  railways.  One  day,  some  £bw 
after  his  migration  to  Milman  Street,  Philip,  hlnshing  and 
down  his  heaid,  had  to  tell  me  that  his  father  had  diawn  upon 
again.  Had  he  not  paid  up  his  shares  in  a  certain  mine,  they  wodd 
have  heen  forfeited,  and  he  and  his  son  after  him  would  have  lost  a 
certain  fortune,  old  Danaus  said.  I  fear  an  artful,  a  long-bow-pulfing 
Danaus.  What,  shall  a  man  have  hirth,  wealth,  friends,  high  pos- 
tion,  and  end  so  that  we  dare  not  leave  him  alone  in  the  room  with 
our  spoons?  ''And  you  have  paid  this  bill  which  the  old  man  drew?'* 
we  asked.  Yes,  Philip  had  paid  the  bill.  He  vowed  he  would  psf 
no  more.  But  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  doctor  would  diaw 
more  bills  upon  this  accommodating  banker.  *'  I  dread  the  letieiB 
which  begin  with  a  flourish  about  the  fortune  which  he  is  just  going 
to  make,"  Philip  said.  He  knew  that  the  old  parent  pre&ced  his 
demands  for  money  in  that  way. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  great  medical  discoveiy  which  ht 
had  announced  to  his  correspondent,  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  by  whidi 
the  doctor  declared  as  usual  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  fortune.  In 
New  York  and  Boston  he  had  tried  experiments  which  had  been 
attended  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  A  remedy  was  dis- 
covered, the  mere  sale  of  which  in  Europe  and  America  must  bring 
an  immense  revenue  to  the  fortunate  inventors.  For  the  kdies 
whom  Mrs.  Brandon  attended,  the  remedy  was  of  priceless  value. 
He  would  send  her  some.  His  friend.  Captain  Morgan,  of  the 
Southampton  packet-ship,  would  bring  her  some  of  this  astonishing 
medicine.  Let  her  try  it.  Let  her  show  the  accompanying  cases  to 
Doctor  Goodenough — to  any  of  his  brother  physicians  in  London. 
Though  himself  an  exile  from  his  country,  he  loved  it,  and  ww 
proud  in  being  able  to  confer  upon  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
with  which  science  had  endowed  mankind. 

Goodenough,  I  am  sony  to  say,  had  such  a  mistrust  of  his  confrm 
that  he  chose  to  disbelieve  any  statement  Firmin  made.  ''I  don't 
believe,  my  good  Brandon,  the  fellow  has  nous  enough  to  light  upon 
any  scientific  discovery  more  useful  than  a  new  sauce  for  cutlels. 
He  invent  anything  but  fibs,  never !  "  You  see  this  Goodenou|^  is 
an  obstinate  old  heathen ;  and  when  he  has  once  found  reason  to 
mistrust  a  man,  he  for  ever  after  declines  to  believe  him. 

However,  the  doctor  is  a  man  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  more 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  for  more  remedies  to  benefit  man- 
kind :  he  hxmimed  and  ha'd  over  the  pamphlet,  as  the  Little  Sister 
sat  watching  him  in  his  study.  He  clapped  it  down  after  a  while, 
and  slapped  his  hands  on  his  little  legs  as  his  wont  is.     *<  Brandofif" 
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he  says,  '*  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  I  think  so  the 
more  hecaose  it  turns  out  that  Firmin  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discovery,  which  has  heen  made  at  Boston."  In  fact,  Dr.  Firmin, 
late  of  Londcn,  had  only  heen  present  in  the  Boston  hospital,  where 
the  experiments  were  made  with  the  new  remedy.  He  had  cried 
<*  Halves,**  and  proposed  to  sell  it  as  a  secret  remedy,  and  the  hottle 
which  he  forwarded  to  our  friend  the  Little  Sister  was  labelled 
'*  Finnin*8  Anodyne.'*  What  Firmin  did,  indeed,  was  what  ho  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  had  taken  another  man*s  property, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  flourish  with  it.  The  Little  Sister 
returned  home,  then,  with  her  bottle  of  Chloroform — for  this  was 
what  Dr.  Firmin  chose  to  call  his  discovery,  and  he  had  sent  home  a 
specimen  of  it ;  as  he  sent  home  a  cask  of  petroleum  from  Virginia ; 
as  he  sent  proposals  for  new  railways  upon  which  he  promised  Philip 
a  munificent  commission,  if  his  son  could  but  place  the  shares 
amongst  his  friends. 

Ajad  with  regard  to  these  valuables,  the  sanguine  doctor  got  to 
believe  that  •  he  really  was  endowing  his  son  with  .large  sums  of 
money.  **  My  boy  has  set  up  a  house,  and  has  a  wife  and  two 
children,  the  young  jackanapes ! "  he  would  say  to  people  in  New 
York  ;  *'  as  if  he  had  not  been  extravagant  enough  in  former  days ! 
When  I  married,  I  had  private  means,  and  married  a  nobleman's  niece 
with  a  large  fortune.  Neither  of  these  two  young  folks  has  a  penny. 
Well,  well,  the  old  father  must  help  them  as  well  as  he  can  !  **  And 
I  am  told  tliere  were  ladies  who  dropped  the  tear  of  sensibility,  and 
nid,  '*  What  a  fond  father  this  doctor  is  !  How  he  sacrifices  him- 
•slf  for  that  scapegrace  of  a  son !  Think  of  the  dear  doctor  at  his 
age,  toiling  cheerfully  for  that  young  man,  who  helped  to  ruin  him !  '* 
And  Firmin  sighed  ;  and  passed  a  beautiful  white  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes  with  a  beautiful  white  hand ;  and,  I  believe,  really  cried ; 
and  thought  himself  quite  a  good,  affectionate,  injured  man.  He 
held  the  plate  at  Church ;  he  looked  very  handsome  and  tall,  and 
bowed  with  a  charming  melancholy  grace  to  the  kdiee  as  they  put  in 
their  contributions.  The  dear  man  I  His  plate  was  fuller  than  other 
people's — so  a  traveller  told  us  who  saw  him  in  New  York ;  and 
descril^ed  a  very  choice  dinner  wliich  the  doctor  gave  to  a  few  friends, 
at  one  of  the  smartest  hotebt  just  then  opened. 

With  all  the  Little  SiHtcr  s  good  management  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  were  only  able  to  instal  themselves  in  their  new  house  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  beyond  that  great  Ringwood  piano  which 
swaggered  in  Philip's  little  drawing-room,  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  there  was  scarce  any  fumitnrt  at  all.  One  of  the  railway 
accounts  was  not  paid  as  yet,  and  poor  Philip  could  not  feed  upon 
mere  paper  promises  to  pay.  Nor  was  he  inclined  to  accept  the 
offers  of  private  friends,  who  were  willing  enough  to  be  his  baiikeni« 
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**  One  in  a  family  is  enough  for  that  kind  of  hnsiness,"  he  said, 
gloomily  ;  and  it  came  ont  that  again  and  again  the  interesting  enk 
at  New  York  who  was  deploring  his  son's  extraYaganee  and  iboliA 
marriage,  had  drawn  hills  upon  Philip  which  onr  friend  accepted  sad 
paid — bills,  who  knows  to  what  amount  ?  He  has  neyer  told ;  and 
the  engaging  parent  who  robbed  him — mnst  I  use  a  word  so  nnpoUte? 
— ^will  never  now  tell  to  what  extent  he  helped  himself  to  Philip's 
small  means.  This  I  know,  that  when  antomn  came— when  S^ 
tember  was  past — ^we  in  our  cosy  little  retreat  at  the  seaside  reeeirid 
a  letter  from  the  Little  Sister,  in  her  dear  little  bad  spelling,  (about 
which  there  nsed  to  be  somehow  a  pathos  which  the  yery  fine^ 
writing  does  not  possess ;) — there  came,  I  say,  a  letter  from  the 
Little  Sister  in  which  she  told  ns,  with  many  dashes,  that  dear  Mrs. 
Philip  and  the  children  were  pining  and  sick  in  London,  and  '  that 
Philip,  he  had  too  much  pride  and  sperit  to  take  money  from  any 
one  ;  that  Mr.  Tregarvan  was  away  bevelling  on  the  continent,  and 
that  wretch — that  monster,  you  ktiow  who — ^haye  drawn  npon  Phi% 
again  for  money,  and  again  he  haye  paid,  and  the  dear,  dear  children 
can*t  have  fresh  air.' 

*'  Did  she  tell  yon,"  said  Philip,  bmshing  his  hands  across  his 
eyes  when  a  friend  came  to.  remonstrate  with  him,  *'  did  she  tell  joa 
that  she  brought  me  money  herself,  bat  we  would  not  use  it  ?  Look ! 
I  haye  her  little  marriage  gift  yonder  in  my  desk,  and  pray  God  I 
shall  be  able  to  leaye  it  to  my  children.  The  fact  is,  the  doctor  has 
drawn  upon  me,  as  usual ;  he  is  going  to  make  a  fortune  next  week. 
I  haye  paid  another  bill  of  his.  The  parliamentary  agents  are  cut  oi 
town,  at  their  moors  in  Scotland,  I  suppose.  The  air  of  Russell 
Square  is  uncommonly  wholesome,  and  when  the  babies  haye  had 
enough  of  that,  why,  they  must  change  it  for  Brunswick  Square. 
Talk  about  the  country  !  what  country  can  be  more  quiet  than  Guild- 
ford Street  in  September  ?  I  stretch  out  of  a  morning,  and  breathe 
the  mountain  air  on  Ludgate  Hill."  And  with  these  dismal  plea- 
santries and  jokes  our  friend  chose  to  put  a  good  £&ce  upon  bad 
fortune.  The  kinsmen  of  Hingwood  offered  hospitality  kindly  enough, 
but  how  was  poor  Philip  to  pay  railway  expenses  for  servants,  babies, 
and  wife  ?     In  this  strait  Tregarvan  from  abroad,  having  found  out 

some  monstrous  design  of  Russ of  the  Great  Power  of  which  he 

stood  in  daily  terror,  and  which,  as  we  are  in  strict  amity  with  that 
Power,  no  other  Power  shall  induce  me  to  name— Tregarvan  wrote 
to  his  editor,  and  communicated  to  him  in  confidence  a  most  pro- 
digious and  nefarious  plot  against  the  liberties  of  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  in  which  the  Power  in  question  was  engaged,  and  in  a  post- 
script added,  *'  By  the  way,  the  Michaelmas  quarter  is  due,  and  I 
send  you  a  cheque,"  &c.  &c.     0  precious  postscript ! 

'*  Didn't  I  tell  you  it  would  be  so  ?  '*    said  my  wife,  with  a 
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isfied    air.       **  Was    I    not    certain    that    succour    would 


v« 


1  succour  did  come,  sure  enough ;  and  a  very  happy  little 
rent  down  to  Brighton  in  a  second-class  carriage,  and  got  an 
dinarily  cheap  lodging,  and  the  roses  came  hack  to  the  little 
eeks,  and  manuna  was  wonderfully  iuTigorated  and  refreshed, 
ler  friends  could  have  seen  when  the  little  family  came  hack  to 
mly  tliere  was  such  a  thick  dun  fog  that  it  was  impossihle  to 
iplexions  at  all. 

len  the  shooting  season  was  come  to  an  end,  the  parliamentary 
who  had  employed  Philip,  came  hack  to  London  ;  and,  I  am 
to  say,  gave  him  a  cheque  for  his  little  account.  My  wife 
*  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  **  more  than  ever.  **  Is  not  eyei^thiug 
hest  ?  I  know  dear  Philip  would  prosper  1  ** 
3rything  was  for  the  hest,  was  it  ?  Philip  was  sure  to  prosper, 
?  What  do  you  think  of  the  next  news  which  the  poor  fellow 
t  to  us  ?  One  night  in  December  he  came  to  us,  and  I  saw 
face  that  some  event  of  importance  had  befallen  him. 

am  almost  heart-broken,"  he  said,  thumping  on  the  table 
ic  young  ones  had  retreated  from  it.  *'  I  don*t  know  what  to 
have  not  told  you  all.     I  have  paid  four  bills  for  him  already, 

V  ho  has he  has  signed  my  name." 

kTio  has  ?  " 

[e  at  New  York.     You  know,"  said  poor  Philip.     **  I  tell  you 

put  my  name  on  a  bill,  and  without  my  authority." 

rracious  heavens  !      You  mean  your  father  has  for "  I 

ot  say  the  word. 

e8,''  groaned  Philip.     '*  Here  is  a  letter  from  him  ;  "  and  he 

a  letter  across  the  table'  in  the  doctor's  well-known  hand- 

» 

Nearest  Philip,"  the  father  wrote,  "  a  sad  misfortune  has  befallen 
ich  I  had  hoped  to  conceal,  or  at  any  rate,  to  avert  from  my 
•n.  For  you,  Philip,  are  a  participator  in  that  misfortune 
I  the  imprudence — ^must  I  say  it  ? — of  your  father.  Would  1 
[ick  off  the  hand  which  has  done  the  deed,  ere  it  had  been 

liut  the  fault  has  taken  wings  and  flown  out  of  my  reach. 
tics^  dear  boy,  you  have  to  suffer  for  the  delicta  nuijorum, 
i  a  father  should  have  to  own  his  fault ;  to  kneel  and  ask 
of  his  sou ! 

am  engaged  in  many  specubtions.  Some  have  succeeded 
my  wildest  hopes  :  some  have  taken  in  the  most  rational,  the 
adcut,  the  least  sanguine  of  our  capitalists  in  Wall  Street,  and 
Dg  the  greatest  results  have  ended  in  the  most  extreme  failure  I 
t  a  call  in  an  undertaking  which  seemed  to  offer  the  most 

PROSPECTS  of  success,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  fortune  lor 
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me  and  my  boy,  and  yonr  dear  children,  I  pnt  in  amongsi  ofter 
securities  which  I  had  to  realize  on  a  sudden,  a  bill,  on  whidi  I  ued 
your  name.  I  dated  it  as  drawn  six  months  baek  by  me  at  New  Yoik, 
on  you  at  Parchment  Buildings,  Temple ;  and  I  wrote  your  aeeeptanee, 
as  though  the  signature  were  yours.  I  giye  myself  up  to  yoo.  I  teU 
you  what  I  have  done.  Make  the  matter  public.  GiTe  mjeonfeaHoi 
to  the  world,  as  here  I  write,  and  sign  it,  and  your  fniher  is  bruidBi 
ioT  ever  to  the  world  as  a Spare  me  the  word ! 

"  As  I  live,  as  I  hope  for  your  forgiveness,  long  ere  that  Ul 
became  due — it  is  at  five  months'  date,  for  886/.  4t.  S^i.,  value 
received,  and  dated  from  the  Temple,  on  the  fourth  of  July — I  passed 
it  to  one  who  promised  to  keep  it  until  I  myself  should  redeem  it ! 
The  commission  which  he  charged  me  was  enonnotts  rascally;  and 
not  content  with  the  immense  interest  which  he  extorted  from  ne, 
the  scoundrel  has  passed  the  bill  away,  and  it  is  in  Eoropey  m  the 
hands  of  an  enemy. 

'*  You  remember  Tufton  Hunt  ?  Yes.  You  most  jusUjf  cHastwwl 
him.  The  wretch  lately  made  his  detested  appearance  in  this  cify, 
associated  with  the  lowest  of  tlie  base,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  lus 
old  practice  of  threats,  cajoleries,  and  extortions  !  In  a  fatal  hom 
the  villain  heard  of  the  bill  of  which  I  have  warned  you.  He 
purchased  it  from  the  gambler,  to  whom  it  had  been  passed.  As  Kev 
York  was  speedily  too  hot  to  hold  him  [for  the  unhappy  man  has  eren 
left  me  to  pay  his  hotel  score)  he  has  fled — and  fled  to  Europe — taking 
with  him  that  fatal  bill,  which  he  says  he  knows  you  will  pay.  Ah ! 
dear  Philip,  if  that  bill  were  but  once  out  of  Uie  v?retch*s  hands! 
What  sleepless  hours  of  agony  should  I  be  spared  !  I  pray  you,  I 
implore  you,  make  every  sacrifice  to  meet  it !  You  will  not  disown 
it  7  No.  As  you  have  children  of  your  own — as  you  love  them — 
you  would  not  willingly  let  them  have  a  dishonoured 

"  Father." 

**  I  have  a  share  in  a  great  medical  discovei'y,*  regarding  which  I 
have  written  to  our  friend,  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  which  is  sure  to  realize 
an  immense  profit,  as  introduced  into  England  by  a  physician  so  well 
known — may  I  not  say  professionally  ? — respected  as  myself.  The  veiy 
first  profits  resulting  from  that  discovery  I  promise,  on  my  honour,  to 
devote  to  you.  They  will  very  soon  far  more  than  repay  the  loss 
which  my  imprudence  has  brought  on  my  dear  boy.  Farewell !  Love 
to  your  wife  and  little  ones. — G.  B.  F." 

*  JEther  was  first  employed,  I  believe,  in  America  :  and  I  hope  the  leadfcr 
will  excuse  the  sabstitution  of  Chloroform  in  this  instance. — W.  M.  T. 
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ading  of  this  precious  letter  filled  Philip's  friend  with  an  inward 
ktioQ  which  it  was  very  hard  to  control  or  disgaise.     It  is  no 
it  task  to  tell  a  gentleman  that  his  father  is  a  rogne.     Old 
would  have  been  hanged  a  few  years  earlier,  for  practices  like 
As  you  talk  with  a  very  great  scoundrel,  or  with  a  madman, 
.  the  respected  reader  sometimes  reflected,  with  a  grim  self- 
it  ion,  how  the  fellow  is  of  our  own  kind ;  and  homo  est  f    Let 
rly  beloved,  who  are  outside — I  moan  outside  the  hulks  or  the 
— be  thankful  that  we  have  to  pay  a  barber  for  snipping  our 
ad  are  entrusted  with  the  choice  of  the  cut  of  our  own  jerkins. 
r  Philip  read  his  father's  letter,  my  thought  was :  '*  And  I  can 
[>er  the  soft  white  hand  of  that  scoundrel,  which  has  just  been 
his  ovn  son's  name,  putting  sovereigns  into  my  own  palm 
was  a  schoolboy."     I  always  liked  that  man  : — ^bat  the  story 
le  me — it  regards  Philip, 
'ou  won't  pay  this  bill  ?  "   I^iilip's  friend  indignantly  said, 

iThat  can  I  do  ?  "  says  poor  Phil,  shaking  a  sad  head, 
on  are  not  worth  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  world,"  remarks 
nd. 

Vho  ever  said  I  was  ?    I  am  worth  this  bill :  or  my  credit  is," 
3  the  victim. 

f  you  pay  this,  he  will  draw  more." 
daresay  ho  will :  "  that  Firmin  admits. 

.nd  he  will  continue  to  draw,  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  blood 
ad  out  of  you." 

'es,"  owns  poor  Philip,  putting  a  finger  to  his  lip.  He  thought 
t  be  about  to  speak.  His  artless  wife  and  mine  were  conversing 
moment  upon  the  respective  merits  of  some  sweet  chintzes 
they  had  seen  at  Shoolbred's,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
were  so  cheap  and  pleasant,  and  lively  to  look  at  I  Really 
Irawing-room  curtains  would  cost  scarcely  anything  I  Our 
s,  you  see,  before  stepping  into  his  torture-tub,  was  smiling  an 
suds,  and  talking  upholstery  vnth  a  cheerful,  smirking  coun- 
).  On  chintz,  or  some  other  household  errand,  the  ladies  went 
ig  off :  but  there  was  no  care,  save  for  husband  and  children, 
'lotte's  poor  little  innocent  heart  just  then. 
Hce  to  hear  her  talking  about  sweet  drawing-room  chintzes, 
?  "  says  Philip.  **  Shall  we  try  Shoolbred's,  or  the  other 
'*    And  then  he  laughs.     It  was  not  a  very  lively  laugh. 
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'*  You  mean  that  you  are  determined,  then,  on " 

*^  On  acknowledging  my  signature  /  Of  course,**  says  Philip, "if 
ever  it  is  presented  to  me,  I  would  own  it«**  And  haying  fanned  tnd 
announced  this  resolution,  I  knew  my  stuhhom  friend  too  well  to 
think  that  he  ^r  would  shirk  it. 

The  most  exasperating  part  of  the  matter  was,  that  boweror 
generously  Philip*s  friends  might  he  disposed  towards  him,  they  could 
not  in  this  case  give  him  a  helping  hand.     The  doctor  would  draw 
more  bills,  and  more.     As  sure  as  Philip  supplied,  the  parent  would 
ask ;  and  that  devouring  dragon  of  a  doctor  had  stomach  enough  kx 
the  blood  of  all  of  us,  were  we  inclined  to  give  it.     In  fact,  Philip 
saw  as  much,  and  owned  everything  with  his  usual  candour.     '*  I  see 
what  is  going  on  in  your  mind,  old  boy  !  **  the  poor  fellow  said,  ''  as 
well  as  if  you  spoke.    You  mean  that  I  am  helpless  and  irreclaimable, 
and  doomed  to  hopeless  ruin.     So  it  would  seem.     A  man  can't 
escape  his  fate,  friend,  and  my  father  has  made  min^  for  me.    If  I 
manage  to  struggle  through  the  payment  of  this  bill,  of  course  he  will 
draw  another.     My  only  chance  of  escape  is  that  he  should  succeed  in 
some  of  his  speculations.     As  he  is  always  gambling,  there  may  be 
some  luck  for  him  one  day  or  another.     He  won't  benefit  me,  then. 
That  is  not  his  way.     If  he  makes  a  coifp,  he  will  keep  the  money,  or 
spend  it.     He  won't  give  me  any.     But  he  will  not  draw  upon  me  as 
ho  does  now,  or  send  forth  fancy  imitations  of  the  filial  autograph. 
It  is  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  father  isn't  it  ?     I  say,  Pen,  as  I  think 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  look  at  your  spoons,  I  am  astonished 
I  have  not  put  any  of  them  in  my  pocket.    You  leave  me  in  the  room 
with  'cm  quite  unprotected.     I  say  it  is  quite  affecting  the  way  ii 
which  you  and  your  dear  wife  have  confidence  in  me."     And  with  t 
bitter  execration  at  his  fate,  the  poor  fellow  pauses  for  a  moment  in 
his  lament. 

His  father  was  his  fate,  he  seemed  to  think,  and  there  were  no 
iQeans  of  averting  it.  **  You  remember  that  picture  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  in  the  doctor's  study  in  Old  Parr  Street?*'  he  would  say, 
**  My  patriarch  has  tied  me  up,  and  had  the  knife  in  me  repeatedly. 
He  does  not  sacrifice  me  at  one  operation  ;  but  there  will  be  a  final 
one  some  day,  and  I  shall  bleed  no  more.  It's  gay  and  amusing, 
isn't  it  ?  Especially  when  one  has  a  wife  and  children.**  I,  for  my 
part,  felt  so  indignant,  that  I  was  minded  to  advertise  in  the  papers 
that  all  acceptances  di*awn  in  Philip's  name  were  forgeries ;  and  let 
his  father  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  But  the  con- 
sequences  would  have  been  life  imprisonment  for  the  old  man,  and 
almost  as  much  disgrace  and  ruin  for  the  young  one,  as  were  actually 
impending.  He  pointed  out  this  clearly  enough  ;  nor  could  we  alto- 
gether gainsay  his  dismal  logic.  It  was  better,  at  any  rate,  to  meet 
his  bill,  and  give  the  doctor  warning  for  the  future.     Well :  perhaps 
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IS  ;  only  suppose  the  doctor  shoald  take  the  warning  in  good 
,  accept  the  rchajce  with  perfect  meekness,  and  at  an  early 
rtonity  commit  another  forgery  ?  To  this  Philip  replied,  that 
lan  could  resist  his  fate  :  that  he  had  always  expected  his  own 
d  through  his  father :  that  when  the  elder  fFenlrto  America  he 
ght  possibly  the  charm  was  broken ;  '*  but  you  see  it  is  not/* 
ned  Philip,  '*  and  my  father's  emissaries  reach  me,  and  I  am 
under  the  spell.**  The  bearer  of  the  bowstring ^  we  know,  was  on 
wtLjf  and  would  deliver  his  grim  message  ere  long. 
Having  frequently  succeeded  in  extorting  money  from  Dr.  Firmin, 

Tufton  Hunt  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  his 
cer  across  the  Atlantic  :  and  we  need  not  describe  the  annoyance 

rage  of  the  doctor  on  finding  this  black  care  still  behind  his 
:.  He  had  not  much  to  give ;  indeed  the  sum  which  he  took 
f  with  him,  and  of  which  he  robbed  his  son  and  his  other 
iters,  was  but  small :  but  Hunt  was  bent  upon  having  a  portion 
his ;  and,  of  course,  hinted  that,  if  the  doctor  refused,  he  would 
y  to  the  New  York  press  the  particulars  of  Firmin*s  early 
cr  and  latest  defalcations.  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  under  the 
sry  of  the  House  of  Commons  half  a  dozen  times,  and  knew 
public  men  by  sight.  In  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  and  disre- 
ible  career  he  had  learned  anecdotes  regarding  members  of  the 
Locracy,  turf-men,  and  the  like;  and  he  offered  to  sell  this 
ious  knowledge  of  his  to  more  than  one  American  paper,  as 
T  amiable  exiles  from  our  country  have  done.     But  Hunt  was  too 

and  his  stories  too  stale  for  the  New  York  public.  They  dated 
1  George  lY.,  and  the  boxing  and  coaching  times.     He  found 

little  market  for  his  wares ;  and  the  tipsy  parson  reeled  from 
im  to  bar,  only  the  object  of  scorn  to  younger  reprobates  who 
3ised  his  old-fashioned  stories,  and  could  top  them  with  black- 
rdism  of  a  much  more  modem  date. 
After  some  two  years*  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  this  worthy 

the  passionate  longing  to  revisit  his  native  country  which 
erons  hearts  often  experience,  and  made  his  way  from  Liverpool 
iondon  ;  and  when  in  London  directed  his  steps  to  the  house  of 
Little  Sister,  of  which  he  expected  to  find  Philip  still  an  inmate, 
lough  Hunt  had  been  once  kicked  out  of  the  premises,  he  felt 
0  shamo  now  about  re-entering  them.  He  had  that  in  his 
lei  which  would  insure  him  respectful  behaviour  from  Philip. 
at  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  forged  bill  was 
lined  ?     Was  it  a  speculation  between  Hunt  and  Philip's  father  ? 

Hunt  suggest  that,  to  screen  the  elder  Firmin  from  disgrace 

ruin,  Philip  would  assuredly  take  the  bill  up  ?  That  a  forged 
laturo  was,  in  fact,  a  better  document  than  a  genuine  acceptance  7 
shall  never  know  the  truth  regarding  this  transaction  now.     We 
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have  but  the  statements  of  the  two  parties  eonoemed ;  and  as  hoik 
of  them,  I  grieve  to  say,  are  entirely  nnwofthy  of  credii,  we  mad 
remain  in  ignorance  regarding  this  matter.  Perhaps  Hunt  iat§A 
Philip's  acceptance  :  perhaps  his  unhi^pj  father  wrote  it :  pcriuipi 
the  doctor's  story  that  the  paper  was  extorted  from  him  was  tne, 
perhaps  false.  What  matters  ?  Both  the  men  have  passed  n»p 
from  amongst  ns,  and  will  write  and  speak  no  more  lies. 

Caroline  was  absent  from  home  when  Hunt  paid  his  first  list 
after  his  rctom  from  America.  Her  servant  described  the  man,  and 
his  appearance.  Mrs.  Brandon  felt  sore  that  Hont  was  her  visitor, 
and  foreboded  no  good  to  Philip  from  the  parson's  arrival.  Ii 
former  days  we  have  seen  how  the  Little  Sister  had  found  favour  ii 
the  eyes  of  this  man.  The  besotted  creature,  shunned  of  men, 
stained  with  crime,  drink,  debt,  had  still  no  little  vanity  in  his  eom- 
position,  and  gave  himself  airs  in  the  tavern  parlours  whi<^  he 
frequented.  Because  he  had  been  at  the  University  thirty  yean 
ago,  his  idea  was  that  he  was  superior  to  ordinary  men  who  had  not 
had  the  benefit  of  an  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  the 
**  snbbs,"  as  he  called  them,  respected  him.  He  would  assume 
grandiose  airs  in  talking  to  a  tradesman  ever  so  wealthy  ;  speak  to 
such  a  man  by  his  surname  ;  and  deem  that  he  honoured  him  by  his 
patronage  and  conversation.  The  Little  Sister's  grammar,  I  have 
told  you,  was  not  good  ;  her  poor  little  h's  were  sadly  irregular.  A 
letter  was  a  painful  task  to  her.  She  knew  how  ill  she  performed 
it,  and  that  she  was  for  ever  making  blunders. 

She  would  invent  a  thousand  funny  little  pleas  and  excuses  liar 
her  faults  of  writing.  With  all  the  blunders  of  spelling,  her  little 
letters  had  a  pathos  which  somehow  brought  tears  into  the  eyes. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Hunt  believed  himself  to  be  this  woman's  superior. 
He  thought  his  University  education  gave  him  a  claim  upon  her 
respect,  and  draped  himself  and  swaggered  before  her  and  others  in 
his  dingy  college  gown.  He  had  paraded  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  many  thousand  tavern  parlours,  where  his  Greek  and  learning  had 
got  him  a  kind  of  respect.  He  patronized  landlords,  and  strutted  by 
hostesses'  bars  with  a  vinous  leer  or  a  tipsy  solenmity.  He  mu^ 
have  been  very  far  gone  and  debased  indeed  when  he  could  still 
think  that  he  was  any  living  man's  better : — ^he,  who  ought  to  have 
waited  on  the  waiters,  and  blacked  boots's  own  shoes.  When  he  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  liquor  he  commonly  began  to  brag  about 
the  University,  and  recite  the  titles  of  his  friends  of  early  days. 
Never  was  kicking  more  righteously  administered  than  that  which 
Philip  once  bestowed  on  this  miscreant.  The  fellow  took  to  the 
gutter  as  naturally  as  to  his  bed,  Firm  in  used  to  say ;  and  vowed 
that  the  washing  there  was  a  novelty  which  did  him  good. 

Brandon  soon  found  that  her  surmises  were  correct  regarding  her 
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tameless  visitor.  Next  day,  as  she  was  watenng  some  little  flowers 
Q  her  window,  she  looked  from  it  into  the  street,  where  she  saw  the 
hambling  parson  leering  np  at  her.  When  she  saw  him  he  took  off 
lis  greasy  hat  and  made  her  a  bow.  At  the  moment  she  saw  him, 
he  felt  that  he  was  come  npon  some  errand  hostile  to  Philip.  She 
new  he  meant  mischief  as  he  looked  up  with  that  sodden  fcuie,  those 
iloodshot  eyes,  those  nnshom,  grinning  lips. 

She  might  have  been  inclined  to  faint,  or  disposed  to  scream,  or 
o  hide  herself  from  the  man,  the  sight  of  whom  she  loathed.  She 
lid  not  faint,  or  hide  herself,  or  cry  ont ;  bat  she  instantly  nodded 
ler  head  and  smiled  in  the  most  engaging  manner  on  that  unwelcome, 
lingy  stranger.  She  went  to  her  door ;  she  opened  it  (thoogh  her 
leart  beat  so  that  you  might  have  heard  it,  as  she  told  her  friend 
ilerwards).  She  stood  there  a  moment  arbhly  smiling  at  him,  and 
ihe  beckoned  him  into  her  house  with  a  little  gesture  of  welcome. 
'  Law  bless  ns  '*  (these,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  were  her  very 
rords) — **  Law  bless  us,  Mr.  Hunt,  where  ever  have  you  been  this 
tvcr  so  long?  "  And  a  smiling  face  looked  at  him  resolutely  from 
mder  a  neat  cap  and  fresh  ribbon.  Why,  I  know  some  women  can 
mile,  and  look  at  ease,  when  they  sit  down  in  a  dentist's  chair. 

'*  Law  bless  me,  Mr.  Hunt,*'  then  says  the  artless  creature, 
'  who  ever  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you,  I  do  declare  !  "  And 
he  makes  a  nice  cheery  little  curtsey,  and  looks  quite  gay,  pleased, 
knd  pretty ;  and  so  did  Judith  look  gay,  no  doubt,  and  smile,  and 
irattle  before  Holofemes  ;  and  then  of  course  she  said,  *'  Won't  yon 
iep  in  ?  "  And  then  Hunt  swaggered  np  the  steps  of  the  house, 
md  entered  the  little  parlour,  into  which  the  kind  reader  has  often 
»een  conducted,  with  its  neat  little  ornaments,  its  pictures,  its  glis- 
ening  comer  cupboard,  and  its  well-scrubbed,  shining  furniture. 

**  How  is  the  captain  ?  "  asks  the  man  (alone  in  the  company  of 
his  Little  Sister,  the  fellow's  own  heart  began  to  beat,  and  his 
iloodshot  eyes  to  glisten). 

Ho  had  not  heard  about  poor  Pa  ?  '*  That  shows  how  long  yon 
lave  been  away !  "  Mrs.  Brandon  remarks,  and  mentions  the  date 
)f  her  father's  fatal  illness.  Yes  ;  she  was  alone  now,  and  had  to 
iare  for  herself;  and  straightway,  I  have  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Brandon 
udLed  Mr.  Hunt  whether  he  would  '*  take  "  anything.  Lideed,  that 
{ood  little  woman  was  for  ever  pressing  her  friends  to  *'  take " 
lomething,  and  would  have  thought  the  laws  of  hospitality  violated 
inless  she  had  made  this  offer. 

Hunt  was  never  known  to  refuse  a  proposal  of  this  sort.     He 

fxmld  take  a  taste  of  something of  something  warm.     He  had 

lad  fever  and  ague  at  New  York,  and  the  malady  hung  about  him. 
tfrs.  Brandon  was  straightway  very  much  interested  to  hear  about 
kir.  Hunjt's  complaint,  and  knew  that  a  eomfortable  glass  waa  very 
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efficacious  in  removing  threatening  fever.  Her  nimble,  neat  litUe 
Iiand  mixed  him  a  cap.  He  could  not  but  aee  what  a  trim  little 
housekeeper  she  was.  '*  Ah,  Mrs.  Brandon,  if  I  had  had  such  a  Idai 
friend  watching  over  me,  I  should  not  be  such  a  wreck  as  I  am!" 
he  sighed.  He  must  have  advanced  to  a  second,  naj,  a  third  glass, 
when  he  sighed  and  became  sentimental  regarding  his  own  nnhipiij 
condition ;  and  Brandon  owned  to  her  friends  afterwards  that  she 
made  those  glasses  very  strong. 

Having  **  taken  something  *'  in  considerable  quantities,  then. 
Hunt  condescended  to  ask  how  his  hostess  was  getting  on,  an^ 
how  were  her  lodgers  ?  How  she  was  getting  on  ?  Brandon  drew 
the  most  cheerful  picture  of  herself  and  her  circumstances.  The 
apartments  let  well,  and  were  never  empty.  Thanks  to  good  Dr. 
Goodenough  and  other  friends,  she  had  as  much  professional  occo- 
pation  as  she  could  desire.  Since  you  know  who  has  left  the  countiy, 
she  said,  her  mind  had  been  ever  so  much  easier.  As  long  as  he 
was  near,  she  never  felt  secure.  But  he  was  gone,  and  bad  luck  go 
with  him  !  said  this  vindictive  Little  Sister. 

*'  Was  his  son  still  lodging  up-stairs  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hunt. 

On  this,  what  does  Mrs.  Brandon  do  but  begin  a  most  angij 
attack  upon  Philip  and  his  family.  He  lodge  there  ?  No,  thiuik 
goodness  1  She  had  had  enough  of  him  and  his  wife,  with  her  airs 
and  graces,  and  the  children  crying  all  night,  and  the  furniture 
spoiled,  and  the  bills  not  even  paid !  '*  I  wanted  him  to  think  that 
me  and  Philip  was  friends  no  longer;  and  heaven  forgive  me  for 
telling  stories  !  I  know  this  fellow  means  no  good  to  Philip ;  ani 
before  long  I  will  know  what  he  means,  that  I  will,"  she  vowed. 

For,  on  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Hunt  paid  her  a  visit,  Mrs.  Bran- 
don came  to  see  Philip's  friends,  and  acquaint  them  with  Hunt's 
arrival.  We  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  forged 
bill  with  which  poor  Philip  was  threatened.  As  yet  Hunt  had  made 
no  allusion  to  it.  But,  though  we  ai*e  for  from  sanctioning  deceit  or 
hypocrisy,  we  own  that  we  were  not  very  angry  with  the  Little  Sister 
for  employing  dissimulation  in  the  present  instance,  and  indncbg 
Hunt  to  believe  that  she  was  by  no  means  an  accomplice  of  Philip. 
If  Philip's  wife  pardoned  her,  ought  his  friends  to  be  less  forgiving  ? 
To  do  right,  you  know  you  must  not  do  wrong ;  though  I  own  this 
was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I  am  inclined  not  to  deal  veiy  haidlj 
with  the  well-meaning  little  criminal. 

Now,  Charlotte  had  to  pardon  (and  for  this  &ult,  if  not  for  some 
others,  Charlotte  did  most  heartily  pardon)  our  little  friend,  for  this 
reason,  that  Brandon  most  wantonly  maligned  her.  When  Hunt 
asked  what  sort  of  wife  Philip  had  married?  Mrs.  Brandon  declared 
that  Mrs.  Philip  was  a  pert,  odious  little  thing ;  that  she  gave  herself 
airs,  neglected  her  children,  bullied  her  husband,  and  what  «iot ;  and. 
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finally,  Brandon  vowod  that  she  disliked  Charlotte,  and  was  very  glad 
to  get  her  oat  of  the  house :  and  that  Philip  was  not  the  same  Philip 
since  he  married  her,  and  that  he  gaye  himself  airs,  and  was  mde, 
and  in  all  things  led  by  his  wife ;  and  to  get  rid  of  them  was  a  good 
riddance. 

Hnnt  gracefully  suggested  that  quarrels  between  landladies  and 
tenants  were  not  unusual ;  that  lodgers  sometimes  did  not  pay  their 
rent  punctually;  at  others  were  unreasonably  anxious  about  tho 
consumption  of  their  groceries,  liquors  and  so  forth;  and  little 
Brandon,  who,  rather  than  steal  a  pennyworth  from  her  Philip, 
would  have  cut  her  hand  off,  laughed  at  her  guest*s  jokes,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  amused  with  his  knowing  hints  that  she  was  a  rogue. 
There  was  not  a  word  he  said  but  she  received  it  with  gracious  acqui- 
escence :  she  might  shudder  inwardly  at  the  leering  familiarity  of  the 
odious  tipsy  wretch,  but  she  gave  no  outward  sign  of  disgust  or  fear. 
She  allowed  him  to  talk  as  much  as  he  would,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
come  to  a  subject  which  deeply  interested  her.  She  asked  about  the 
doctor  and  what  he  was  doing,  and  whether  it  was  likely  that  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  pay  back  any  of  that  money  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  son  ?  And  she  spoke  with  an  indifferent  tone,  pretending 
to  bo  Tcry  busy  over  some  work  at  which  she  was  stitching. 

'*  Oh,  you  are  still  hankering  after  him,"  says  tho  chaplain, 
winking  a  bloodshot  eye. 

*'  Hankering  after  that  old  man  1  What  should  I  care  for  him  ? 
As  if  he  hayen't  done  mo  harm  enough  already!*'  cries  poor 
Caroline. 

''  Yes.  But  women  don't  dislike  a  man  the  worse  for  a  little 
ill-usage, "  suggests  Hunt.  No  doubt  tho  fellow  had  made  his  own 
experiments  on  woman's  fidelity. 

*'  Well,  I  suppose,"  says  Brandon,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
'*  women  may  get  tired  as  well  as  men,  mayn't  they  ?  I  found  out 
that  man,  and  wearied  of  him  years  and  years  ago.  Another  little 
drop  out  of  the  green  bottle,  Mr.  Huntl  It's  Tery  good  for  ague- 
fever,  and  keeps  the  cold  fit  off  wonderful !  *' 

And  Hunt  drank,  and  he  talked  a  little  more — much  more :  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  elder  Firmin,  and  spoke  of  his  chances  of 
success,  and  of  his  rage  for  speculations,  and  doubted  whether  ho 
would  ever  be  able  to  lift  his  head  again — though  he  might,  he 
might  still.  He  was  in  the  country  where,  if  ever  a  man  could 
retrieve  himself,  he  had  a  chance.  And  Philip  was  giving  himself 
airs,  was  he  ?  He  was  always  an  arrogant  chap,  that  Mr.  Philip. 
And  he  had  left  her  house  ?  and  was  gone  ever  so  long  ?  and  wheru 
did  he  live  now  ? 

Then  I  am  sorry  to  say  Mrs.  Brandon  asked,  how  should  x/i^ 
know  where  Philip  lived  now  ?     She  believed  it  was  near  Gray's  Inn, 
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or  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  somewhere ;  and  she  was  for  taming  ilie  e«- 
▼ersation  away  from  this  subject  altogether :  and  sooght  to  do  ao  ^ 
many  lively  remarks  and  ingenions  little  artifiees  which  I  can  iwj^gi^, 
bat  which   she   only  in  part  acknowledged  to  me — ^for  yoa  mmk 
know  that  as   soon   as  her  visitor  took  leave — ^to  torn  into  tta 
'*  Admiral  Byng "  pablic-hoase,  and  renew  acquaintance  with  the 
worthies  assembled  in  the  parloor  of  that  tavern,  Mrs.  Brandon  na 
away  to  a  cab,  drove  in  it  to  Philip's  hoase  in  Milman  Street^  when 
only  Mrs.  Philip  was  at  home — and  after  a  hanaU  conTeraation  with 
her,  which  puzzled  Charlotte  not  a  little,  for  Brandon  would  not  vsf 
on  what  errand  she  came,  and  never  mentioned  Hunt's  arrival  and 
visit  to  her — the  Little  Sister  made  her  way  to  another  cab,  and 
presently  made  her  appearance  at  the  house  of  Philip's  friends  ia 
Queen  Square.     And  here  she  informed  me,  how  BJont  had  arrived, 
and  how  she  was  sure  he  meant  no  good  to  Philip,  and  how  she  had 
told   certain — certain   stories  which  were  not  founded  in  fiiet — 1» 
Mr.  Hunt ;  for  the  telling  of  which  fibs  I  am  not  about  to  endeavoor 
to  excuse  her. 

Though  the  interesting  clergyman  had  not  said  one  word  regaid- 
ing  that  bill  of  which  Philip's  father  had  warned  him,  we  believed 
that  the  document  was  in  Hunt's  possession,  and  that  it  would  be 
produced  in  due  season.  We  happened  to  know  where  Philip  dined, 
and  sent  him  word  to  come  to  us. 

''  What  can  he  mean  ? "  the  people  asked  at  the  table— a 
bachelor's  table  at  the  Temple  (for  Philip's  good  wife  actually 
encouraged  him  to  go  abroad  from  time  to  time,  and  make  meny 
with  his  friends).  ''  What  can  this  mean  ?  '*  and  they  read  out  th& 
scrap  of  paper  which  he  had  cast  down  as  he  was  summoned  away. 

Philip's  correspondent  wrote :  **  Dear  Philip, — ^I  believe  the 
BEARER  OF  THE  BOWSTRING  has  arrived ;  and  has  been  with  the 
L.  S.  this  very  day." 

The  L.  S.  ? — ^the  bearer  of  the  bowstring  ?  Not  one  oi  the 
bachelors  dining  in  Parchment  Buildings  could  read  the  riddle. 
Only  after  receiving  the  scrap  of  paper  Philip  had  jumped  up  and  left 
the  room ;  and  a  friend  of  ours,  a  sly  wag  and  Don  Juan  of  Pump 
Court,  offered  to  take  odds  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case. 

At  the  hasty  little  council  which  was  convened  at  our  house  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news,  the  Little  Sister,  whose  instinct  had  not 
betrayed  he)*,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  precise  nature  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  Philip ;  and  exhibited  a  fine  hearty  wrath 
when  she  heard  how  he  proposed  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  had  a 
certain  sum  in  hand.  He  would  borrow  more  of  his  friends,  who 
knew  that  he  was  an  honest  man.  This  bill  he  would  meet,  what- 
ever might  come ;  and  avert  at  least  this  disgrace  firom  his  father. 

What  ?    Give  in  to  those  rogues  ?    Leave  his  children  to  starve, 
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and  his  poor  wife  to  turn  drodge  and  honso- servant,  who  was  not  fit 
for  anything  hut  a  fine  lady  ?  (There  was  no  love  lost,  yon  see, 
between  these  two  ladies,  who  both  loved  Mr.  Philip.)  It  was  a  sin 
and  a  shame  I  Mrs.  Brandon  averred,  and  declared  she  thought 
Philip  had  been  a  man  of  more  spirit.  Philip's  friend  has  before 
stated  his  own  private  sentiments  regarding  tho  calamity  which 
menaced  Firmin.  To  pay  this  bill  was  to  bring  a  dozen  more  down 
upon  him.  Philip  might  as  well  resist  now  as  at  a  later  day.  Snch, 
in  &ct,  was  the  opinion  given  by  tho  reader's  very  humble  servant 
at  eommand. 

My  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Philip's  side.  She  was  very 
moch  moved  at  his  announcement  that  he  would  forgive  his  father 
this  once  at  least,  and  endeavour  to  cover  his  sin. 

^'  As  you  hope  to  be  forgiven  yourself,  dear  Philip,  I  am  sure  you 
are  doing  right,"  Laura  said  ;  '*  I  am  sure  Charlotte  will  think  so." 

*'  Oh,  Charlotte,  Charlotte !  "  interposes  the  Little  Sister,  rather 
peevishly ;  ''  of  course,  Mrs.  Philip  thinks  whatever  her  husband 
tells  her  I" 

"  In  his  own  time  of  trial  Philip  has  been  met  with  wonderful  sue- 
eour  and  kindness,"  Laura  urged.  ''  See  how  one  thing  afler  another 
has  contributed  to  help  him !  When  he  wanted,  there  were  friends 
always  at  his  need.  If  he  wants  again,  I  am  sure  my  husband  and  I 
will  share  with  him." .  (I  may  have  made  a  wry  face  at  this ;  for 
with  the  best  feelings  towards  a  man,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  be  lending  him  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds  without  security).  "  My  dear  husband  and  I  will  share 
with  him,"  goes  on  Mrs.  Laura ;  **  won't  wo,  Arthur  ?  Yes,  Brandon, 
tiiat  we  will.  Be  sure,  Charlotte  and  the  children  shall  not  want 
because  Philip  covers  his  father's  wrong,  and  hides  it  from  the  world  t 
Qod  bless  you,  dear  friend  1  "  and  what  does  this  woman  do  next, 
and  before  her  husband's  face  ?  Actually  she  goes  up  to  Philip ;  sho 

takes  his  hand — and Well,  what  took  place  before  my  own  eyes, 

I  do  not  choose  to  write  down. 

<*  She's  encouraging  him  to  ruin  the  children  for  the  sake  of  that 
— that  wicked  old  brute !  "  cries  Mrs.  Brandon.  "  It's  enough  to 
provoke  a  saint,  it  is !  "  And  she  seizes  up  her  bonnet  from  the 
table,  and  claps  it  on  her  head,  and  walks  out  of  our  room  in  a  little 
tempest  of  wrath. 

My  wife,  clasping  her  hands,  whispers  a  few  words,  which  say : 
**  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass 
against  us.** 

♦*  Yes,"  says  Philip,  very  much  moved.  "  It  is  the  Divine  order. 
Ton  are  right,  dear  Laura.  I  have  had  a  weary  time  ;  and  a  terrible 
ffloom  of  doubt  and  sadness  over  my  mind  whilst  I  have  been  debat- 
ing this  matter,  and  before  I  had  determined  to  do  as  you  would  have 
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me.     Bat  a  great  weight  is  off  my  heart  since  I  haTe  be€ii  enabled  to 
Rcc  what  my  conduct  should  he.     What  hundreds  of  straggling 
us  well  as  myself  haTe  met  with  losses,  and  faced  them !     I  wUl 
this  hill,  and  I  will  warn  the  drawer  to — ^to  spare  me  for  the  fbtmc' 

Now  that  the  Little  Sister  had  gone  away  in  her  fit  of  indignation, 
you  see  I  was  left  in  a  minority  in  the  council  of  war,  and  the  oppo- 
sition was  quite  too  strong  for  me.  I  hegan  to  be  of  the  m^oritj's 
opinion.  I  daresay  I  am  not  the  only  gentleman  who  has  been  led 
round  by  a  woman.  We  men  of  great  strength  of  mind  reiy  fi^ 
quently  are.  *^  Yes :  my  wife  convinced  me  with  passages  from  her 
text-book,  admitting  of  no  contradiction  according  to  her  judgment, 
that  Philip's  duty  was  to  forgive  his  father. 

*^  And  how  lucky  it  was  we  did  not  buy  the  chintzes  that  day!" 
says  Laura  with  a  laugh.  **  Do  you  know  there  were  two  which  were 
BO  pretty  that  Charlotte  could  not  make  up  her  mind  which  of  the  tio 
she  would  take  ?  *' 

Philip  roared  out  one  of  his  laughs,  which  made  the  windows 
shake.  He  was  in  great  spirits.  For  a  man  who  was  going  to  rain 
himself,  he  was  in  l^be  most  enviable  good  humour.  Did  Charlotte 
know  about  this — ^this  claim  which  was  impending  oyer  him  ?  No. 
It  might  make  her  anxious, — poor  little  thing.  Philip  had  not  told 
her.  He  had  thought  of  concealing  the  matt<^r  from  her.  What 
need  was  there  to  disturb  her  rest,  poor  innocent  child  ?  You  see,  w 
oil  treated  Mrs.  Charlotte  more  or  less  like  a  child.  Philip  played  with 
her.  J.  J.,  the  painter,  coaxed  and  dandled  her,  so  to  si)eak.  The 
Little  iSister  loved  her,  but  certainly  with  a  love  that  was  not  respect- 
ful ;  and  Charlotte  took  everybody's  good-will  with  a  pleasant  meek- 
ness and  sweet  smiliug  content.  It  was  not  for  Laura  to  give  odTiee 
to  man  and  wife  (as  if  the  woman  was  not  always  giving  lectures  to 
Philip  and  his  young  wife  !) ;  but  in  the  present  instance  she  thought 
Mrs.  Philip  certainly  ought  to  know  what  Philip's  real  situation  was ; 
what  danger  was  menacing ;."  and  how  admirable  and  right,  and 
Christian — and  you  will  have  your  reward  for  it,  dear  Philip  I  "  inter- 
jects the  enthusiastic  lady — "  your  conduct  has  been  !  " 

When  we  came,  as  we  straightway  did  in  a  cab,  to  Charlotte's 
house,  to  expound  the  matter  to  her,  goodness  bless  us !  she  was  not 
shocked,  or  anxious,  or  frightened  at  all.  Mrs.  Brandon  had  just 
been  with  her,  and  told  her  of  what  was  happening,  and  she  hod  said. 
'*  Of  course,  Philip  ought  to  help  his  father ;  and  Brandon  had  gone 
away  quite  in  a  tantrum  of  anger,  and  had  really  been  quite  rude : 
and  she  should  not  pardon  her,  only  she  knew  how  dearly  the  Little 
Sister  loved  Philip  ;  and  of  course  they  must  help  Dr.  Firmin  ;  and 
what  dreadful,  dreadful  distress  he  must  have  been  in  to  do  as  he  did ! 
But  he  had  warned  Philip,  you  know,"  and  so  forth.  **  And  as  for 
the  chintzes,  Laura,  why,  I  suppose  we  must  go  on  with  the  old 
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shabby  covers.  You  know,  they  will  do  very  well  till  next  year." 
This  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Charlotte  received  the  news  which 
Philip  had  concealed  from  her,  lest  it  should  terrify  her.  As  if  a 
loving  woman  was  ever  very  much  frightened  at  being  called  upon  to 
share  her  hasband^s  misfortane  I 

As  for  the  little  case  of  forgery,  I  don*t  believe  the  yonng  person 
eoold  ever  be  got  to  see  the  heinons  nature  of  Dr.  Firmin's  offence. 
The  desperate  little  logician  seemed  rather  to  pity  the  father  than 
the  son  in  the  business.  "How  dreadfully  pressed  ho  must  have 
been  when  he  did  it,  poor  man !  '*  she  said.  ''  To  be  sure,  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  it  at  all ;  but  think  of  his  necessity  !  That  is  what 
I  said  to  Brandon.  Now,  there's  little  Philip's  cake  in  the  cupboard 
which  you  brought  him.  Now  suppose  papa  was  very  hungry,  and 
went  and  took  some  without  asking  PhiUy,  he  wouldn't  be  so  very 
wrong,  I  think,  would  he  ?  A  child  is  glad  enough  to  give  for  his 
lather,  isn't  he  ?  And  when  I  said  this  to  Brandon^  she  was  so  i*ude 
and  violent,  I  really  have  no  patience  with  her,  and  she  forgets  that 
I  am  a  lady,  and  "  &c.  &c.  So  it  appeared  the  Little  Sister  had 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  bring  over  Charlotte  to  her  side,  was 
still  minded  to  rescue  Philip  in  spite  of  himself,  and  had  gone  off  in 
wrath  at  her  defeat. 

We  looked  to  the  doctor's  letters,  and  ascertained  the  date  of  the 
bill.  It  had  crossed  the  water,  and  would  be  at  Philip's  door  in  a 
very  few  days.  Had  Hunt  brought  it  ?  The  rascal  would  have  it 
presented  through  some  regular  channel,  no  doubt ;  and  Philip  and 
all  of  us  totted  up  ways  and  means,  and  strove  to  make  the  slender 
figures  look  as  big  as  possible,  as  the  thrifty  housewife  puts  a  patch 
hero  and  a  dam  there,  and  cuts  a  little  slice  oat  of  this  old  garment, 
so  as  to  make  the  poor  little  frock  serve  for  winter  wear.  We  had 
80  much  at  the  banker's.  A  friend  might  help  with  a  little  advance. 
We  would  fairly  ask  a  loan  from  the  Renfic.  We  were  in  a  scrape, 
but  we  would  meet  it.  And  so  with  resolute  hearts,  we  would  pre- 
pare to  receive  the  Bearer  of  the  Bowstring. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

TUE    BEAREB    OF   THE    BOWSTRING. 


The  poor  Little  Sister  trudged  away  from  Milman  Street,  exasperated 
with  Philip,  with  Philip's  wife,  and  with  the  determination  of  the  pair 
to  accept  the  hopeless  ruin  impending  over  them.  "  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  pounds  four  and  threepence,"  she  thought,  '*  to  pay  for 
that  wicked  old  villain  !     It  is  more  than  poor  Philip  is  worth,  with 
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all  his  savings  and  his  littie  sticks  of  fomitore.  I  know  what  he  will 
do  :  he  will  borrow  of  the  money-lenders,  and  giye  those  biDt,  and 
renew  them,  and  end  by  rain.  When  he  haye  paid  this  billy  tkat  old 
villain  will  forge  another,  and  that  precious  wife  of  his  will  tell  )am 
to  pay  that,  I  suppose ;  and  those  little  darlings  will  be  beggii^  fv 
bread,  unless  they  come  and  eat  mine,  to  which — God  bless  them ! — 
they  are  always  welcome/*  She  calcolated — ^it  was  a  sum  not  ^• 
cult  to  reckon — the  amount  of  her  own  little  store  of  saved  retdj 
money.  To  pay  four  hundred  pounds  out  of  such  an  income  is 
Philip's,  she  felt,  was  an  attempt  vain  and  impossible.  "Aai 
he  mustn't  have  my  poor  little  stocking  now,"  she  argued;  ^'thej 
will  want  that  presently  when  their  pride  is  broken  down — as  it  wiS 
be — and  my  darlings  are  hungering  for  their  dinner !  '*  BeTolvii^ 
this  dismal  matter  in  her  mind,  and  scarce  knowing  where  to  go  fior 
comfort  and  counsel,  she  made  her  way  to  her  good  friend.  Dr. 
Goodenough,  and  found  that  worthy  man,  ^ho  had  always  a  welcome 
for  his  Little  Sister. 

She  found  Goodenough  alone  in  his  great  dining-room,  taldsg  i 
very  slender  meal,  after  visiting  his  hospital  and  his  fifty  patients, 
among  whom  I  think  there  were  more  poor  than  rich  :  and  the  good 
sleepy  doctor  woke  up  with  a  vengeance,  when  he  heard  bis  little  nnrse*s 
news,  and  fired  off  a  volley  of  angry  language  against  Philip  and  his 
scoundrel  of  a  father ;  **  which  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  him,"  littk 
Brandon  told  us  afterwards.  Then  Goodenough  trotted  out  of  the 
dining-room  into  the  adjoining  library  and  consulting-room,  whither 
his  old  friend  followed  him.  Then  he  pulled  out  a  bunch  of  keys  and 
opened  a  secretaire,  from  which  he  took  a  parchment  covered  volume, 
on  which  J.  Goodenough,  Esq,,  M.D.,  was  ¥rritten  in  a  fine  legiUe 
hand, — and  which,  in  fact,  was  a  banker's  book.  The  inspection  of 
the  MS.  volume  in  question  must  have  pleased  the  worthy  physician: 
for  a  grin  came  over  his  venerable  features,  and  he  straightway  drev 
out  of  the  desk  a  slim  volume  of  grey  paper,  on  each  page  of  which 
were  inscribed  the  highly  respectable  names  of  Messrs.  Stumpr, 
Rowdy  and  Co.,  of  Lombard  Street,  Bankers.  On  a  slip  of  grey 
paper  the  doctor  wrote  a  prescription  for  a  draught,  statim  sumnidus 
— (a  draught — mark  my  pleasantry) — which  he  handed  over  to  his 
little  friend. 

**  There,  you  little  fool !  "  said  he.  "  The  father  is  a  rascal,  but 
the  boy  is  a  fine  fellow ;  and  you,  you  little  silly  thing,  I  must  help 
in  this  business  myself,  or  you  will  go  and  ruin  yourself;  I  know  yea 
will !  Offer  this  to  the  fellow  for  his  bill.  Or,  stay  !  How  mich 
money  is  there  in  the  house  ?  Perhaps  the  sight  of  notes  and  gold 
will  tempt  him  more  than  a  cheque."  And  the  doctor  emptied  his 
pockets  of  all  the  fees  which  happened  to  be  therein — ^I  don't  know 
how  many  fees  of  shining  shillings  and  sovereigns,  neatly  wrapped  op 
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in  paper ;  and  he  emptied  a  drawer  in  which  there  was  more  silver 
and  gold :  and  he  trotted  up  to  his  hed-room,  and  came  panting, 
presently,  downstairs  with  a  fat  little  pocket-hook,  containing  a 
handle  of  notes,  and,  with  one  thing  or  another,  ho  made  np  a  sum 
of — ^I  won't  mention  what ;  hut  this  snm  of  money,  I  say,  he  thmst 
into  the  Little  Sister's  hand,  and  said,  "  Try  the  fellow  with  this, 
Little  Sister ;  and  see  if  yon  can  get  the  hill  from  him.  Don*t  say 
it*8  my  money,  or  the  sconndrel  will  he  for  having  twenty  shillings  in 
iho  pound.  Say  it's  years,  and  there's  no  more  where  that  came 
from ;  and  coax  him,  and  wheedle  him,  and  tell  him  plenty  of  lies, 
my  dear.  It  won't  hreak  year  heart  to  do  that.  What  an  immortal 
Bcoandrel  Brommell  Firmin  is,  to  he  snre  !     Though,  hy  the  way,  in 

two  more  cases  at  the  hospital  I  have  tried  that "    And  here  the 

doctor  went  off  into  a  professional  conversation  with  his  favourite 
nurse,  which  I  could  not  presume  to  repeat  to  any  non-medical  man. 
The  Little  Sister  hade  God  hlcss  Doctor  Goodenough,  and  wiped 
her  glistening  eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and  put  away  the  notes 
and  gold  with  a  tremhling  little  hand,  and  trudged  off  with  a  light- 
some step  and  a  happy  heart.  Arrived  at  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
she  thought,  shall  I  go  home,  or  shall  I  go  to  poor  Mrs.  Philip  and 
take  her  this  money  ?  No.  There  talk  that  day  had  not  hecn  very 
pleasant :  words,  very  like  high  words,  had  passed  hetween  them,  and 
cor  Little  Sister  had  to  own  to  herself  that  she  had  hecn  rather  rude 
in  her  late  colloquy  with  Charlotte.  And  she  was  a  proud  Little 
8ister  :  at  least  she  did  not  care  for  to  own  that  she  had  hecn  hasty 
or  disrespectful  in  her  conduct  to  that  young  woman.  She  had  too 
much  spirit  for  that.  Have  we  ever  said  that  our  little  friend  was 
exempt  from  the  prejudices  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  ?  Well, 
to  rescue  Philip,  to  secure  the  fatal  hill,  to  go  with  it  to  Charlotte, 
and  pay,  "  There,  Mrs.  Philip,  there's  your  hushand's  liberty."  It 
would  be  a  rare  triumph,  that  it  would  !  And  Philip  would  promise, 
on  his  honour,  that  this  should  he  the  last  and  only  bill  he  would  pay 
for  that  wretched  old  father.  With  these  happy  thoughts  swclliug  in 
her  little  heart,  Mrs.  Brandon  made  her  way  to  the  familiar  house  in 
Thomhaugh  Street,  and  wouKl  have  a  little  hit  of  supper,  so  she 
would.  And  laid  her  own  little  cloth  ;  and  set  forth  her  little  forks 
and  spoons,  which  were  as  bright  as  rubbing  could  make  them  ;  and 
I  am  authorized  to  state  that  her  repast  consisted  of  two  nice  little 
lamb  chops,  which  she  purchased  from  her  neighbour  Mr.  Chump,  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  after  a  pleasant  little  conversation  with  that 
gentleman  and  his  good  lady.  And,  with  her  bit  of  supper,  aflor  a 
day's  work,  our  little  friend  would  sometimes  indulge  in  a  glass — a 
little  glass — of  something  comfortable.  The  case  bottle  was  in  the 
cupboard,  out  of  which  her  poor  Pa  had  been  wont  to  mix  his 
tumblers  for  many  a  long  day.     So  having  prepared  it  with  her  own 
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hands,  down  she  sat  io  her  liiUe  meal,  tired  and  liappj ;  and  at  she 
thought  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  of  the  reaeae  ivhkk  had 
come  so  opportune!  j  to  her  heloved  Philip  and  his  childien,  I  am  sue 
she  said  a  grace  hefore  her  meat. 

Her  candles  heing  lighted  and  her  blind  up,  anj  one  in  the  atnet 
could  see  that  her  chamber  was  occupied  ;  and  at  abooft  ten  o*do^ 
at  night  there  came  a  heavy  step  clinking  along  the  parement,  the 
sound  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  the  Little  Sister  start  a  littk. 
The  heavy  foot  paused  before  her  window,  and  presently  clattered  vf 
the  steps  of  her  door.  Then,  as  her  bell  rang — I  consider  it  is  most 
probable  that  her  cheek  flushed  a  little.  She  went  to  her  hall  door 
and  opened  it  herself.  "  Lor,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Hunt  ?  Well,  I  new! 
that  is,  I  thought  you  might  come.  Really,  now  '* — and  with  the 
moonlight  behind  him,  the  dingy  Hunt  swaggered  in. 

*<  How  comfortable  you  looked  at  your  little  table,*'  says  Hmit, 
with  his  hat  over  his  eye. 

**  Won't  you  step  in  and  set  down  to  it,  and  take  something  ?" 
asks  the  smiling  hostess. 

Of  course.  Hunt  would  take  something.  And  the  greasy  hat  is 
taken  off  his  head  with  a  flourish,  and  he  struts  into  the  poor  Little 
Sister's  little  room,  pulling  a  wisp  of  grizzling  hair  and  endeavouring 
to  assume  a  careless,  fashionable  look.  The  dingy  hand  had  seized 
the  case-bottle  in  a  moment.  **  What !  you  do  a  little  in  this  way, 
do  you  ?  "  he  says,  and  winks  amiably  at  Mrs.  Brandon  and  the 
botUe.  She  takes  ever  so  little,  she  owns  ;  and  reminds  him  of  days 
which  he  must  remember,  when  she  had  a  wine-glass  out  of  poor 
Pa's  tumbler.  A  bright  little  kettle  is  singing  on  Uie  fire, — ^will  not 
Mr.  Hunt  mix  a  glass  for  himself  ?  She  takes  a  bright  beaker  6om 
the  comer-cupboard,  which  is  near  her,  with  her  keys  hawghig 
from  it. 

'*  Oh,  ho  !  that*s  where  we  keep  the  ginnums,  is  it  ?  '*  says  the 
graceful  Hunt  with  a  laugh. 

"  My  papa  always  kept  it  there,"  says  Caroline,  meekly.  And 
whilst  her  back  is  turned  to  fetch  a  canister  from  the  cupboard,  she 
knows  that  the  astute  Mr.  Hunt  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  fill  a 
good  large  measure  from  the  square  bottle.  '*  Make  yourself 
welcome,"  says  the  Little  Sister,  in  her  gay,  artless  way ;  '*  there's 
more  where  that  came  from !  "  And  Hunt  drinks  his  hostess's 
health  :  and  she  bows  to  him,  and  smiles,  and  sips  a  little  from  her 
own  glass ;  and  the  little  lady  looks  quite  pretty,  and  rosy,  and 
bright.  Her  cheeks  are  like  apples,  her  figure  is  trim  and  graceful, 
and  always  attired  in  the  neatest-fitting  gown.  By  the  comfortable 
light  of  the  candles  on  her  sparkling  tables,  you  scarce  see  the  sUver 
lines  in  her  light  hair,  or  the  marks  which  time  has  made  round  her 
eyes.     Hunt's  gaze  on  her  with  admiration. 


tt 
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"  Why/*  says  he,  "  I  vow  you  look  younger  and  prettier  than  when 
— when  I  saw  you  first.** 

"Ah,  Mr.  Huntl*'  cries  Mrs.  Brandon,  with  a  flush  in  her 
cheek,  which  becomes  it,  **  don*t  recal  that  time,  or  that — that  wretch 
who  served  me  so  cruel  1 " 

<<  He  was  a  scoundrel,  Caroline,  to  treat  as  he  did  such  a  woman 
as  you  1  The  fellow  has  no  principle ;  he  was  a  bad  one  from  the 
beginning.  Why,  he  ruined  me  as  well  as  you :  got  me  to  play ;  run 
me  into  debt  by  introducing  me  to  his  fine  companions.  I  was  a 
aimple  young  fellow  then,  and  thought  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  live  with 
fellow  commoners  and  noblemen  who  drove  their  tandems  and  gave 
their  grand  dinners.  It  was  he  that  led  me  astray,  I  tell  you.  I  might 
have  been  Fellow  of  my  college — had  a  living — married  a  good  wifo 
— risen  to  be  a  bishop,  by  George ! — for  I  had  great  talents, 
Caroline ;  only  I  was  so  confounded  idle,  and  fond  of  the  cards  and 
the  boues." 

The  bones  ?  "  cries  Caroline,  with  a  bewildered  look. 
The  dice,  my  dear!  '  Beven*s  the  main*  was  my  ruin. 
'  Seven's  the  main*  and  eleven*s  the  nick  to  seven.  That  used  to 
be  the  little  game !  *'  And  ho  made  a  graceful  gesture  with  his 
empty  wine-glass,  as  though  he  was  tossing  a  pair  of  dice  on  the 
table.  **  The  man  next  to  me  in  lecture  is  a  bishop  now,  and  I 
could  knock  his  head  off  in  Greek  iambics  and  Latin  hexameters,  too. 
In  my  second  year  I  got  the  Latin  declamation  prize,  I  tell  you ** 

**  Brandon  always  said  you  were  one  of  the  cleverest  men  at  the 
college.  Uc  always  said  that,  1  remember,**  remarks  the  lady,  very 
respectfully. 

**  Did  he?  He  did  say  a  good  word  for  me,  then  ?  Brummell 
Fermin  wasn't  a  clever  man  ;  ho  wasn*t  a  reading  man.  Whereas  I 
would  back  myself  for  a  sapphic  ode  against  any  man  in  my  college — 
against  any  man  1  Thank  you.  You  do  mix  it  so  uncommon  hot 
and  well,  there's  no  saying  no ;  indeed,  there  ain*t  1  Though  I 
have  had  enough — upon  my  honour,  I  have.*' 

**  Lor  1  I  thought  you  men  could  drink  anything!  And  Mr. 
Brandon — Mr.  Firmin  you  said  ?  " 

*'  Well,  I  said  Brummell  Firmin  was  a  swell  somehow.  He  had 
a  sort  of  grand  manner  with  him '* 

"  Yes,  he  had,'  sighed  Caroline.  And  I  daresay  her  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  a  time  long,  long  ago,  when  this  grand  gcntlonuin 
had  captivated  her. 

**  And  it  was  trying  to  keep  up  with  him  that  ruined  me !  I 
quarrelled  with  my  poor  old  governor  about  money,  of  course  ;  grew 
idle,  and  lost  my  Fellowship.  Then  the  bills  came  down  upon  me. 
I  tell  you,  there  are  some  of  my  college  ticks  ain't  paid  now." 

•*  College  ticks  ?     Law ! "  ejaculates  the  lady.     **  And " 
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'<  Tailor's  ticks,  tayem  ticks,  liveiy-stable  ticks — ^fior  ^tuat  vere 
famous  hacks  in  oar  days,  and  I  used  to  hont  with  tLo  tip-tof  an. 
I  wasn't  bad  across  country,  I  wasn't.  But  we  can't  keep  tht  pitt 
with  those  rich  fellows.  We  try,  and  they  go  ahead — they  ride  « 
down.  Do  you  think,  if  I  hadn't  been  very  hard  np,  I  would  fasie 
done  what  I  did  to  you,  Caroline  ?  You  poor  little  innocent  snffenng 
thing.     It  was  a  shame.     It  was  a  shame  ! " 

'*Yes,  a  shame  it  wai^"  cries  Caroline.  '*  And  that  I  nerer 
gainsay.     You  did  deal  hard  with  a  poor  girl,  both  of  you." 

*'  It  was  rascally.  But  Firmin  was  tho  worst.  He  had  me  ii 
his  power.  It  was  he  led  me  wrong.  It  was  he  drove  me  into  debt, 
and  then  abroad,  and  then  into  qu —  into  gaol,  perhaps  :  and  tbea 
into  this  kind  of  thing."  (<<  This  kind  of  thing,"  has  before  beea 
explained  elegantly  to  signify  a  tumbler  of  hot  grog).  "And  wj 
faUier  wouldn't  see  me  on  his  death-bed ;  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters  broke  with  me ;  and  I  owe  it  all  to  Brummell  Firmin — aD. 
Do  you  think,  after  ruining  me,  he  oughtn't  to  pay  me  ?  "  and  again 
he  thumps  a  dusky  hand  upon  the  table.  It  made  dingy  marks  on 
the  poor  Little  Sister's  spoUess  table-cloth.  It  rubbed  its  owno's 
forehead  and  lank,  grizzling  hair. 

''And  me,  Mr.  Hunt?  What  do  he  owe  me?"  asks  Hunt's 
hostess. 

«  Caroline !  "  cries  Hunt,  <'  I  have  made  Brummell  Firmin  pay 
me  a  good  bit  back  already,  but  I'll  have  more ;  "  and  he  thumped 
his  breast,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket  as  he  spoke, 
and  clutched  at  something  within.  ^ 

'*  It  is  there  !  "  thought  Caroline.  She  might  turn  pale  ;  but  be 
did  not  remark  her  pallor.  He  was  all  intent  on  drink,  on  vanitr, 
on  revenge. 

*'  I  have  him,"  I  say.  ''  He  owes  me  a  good  bit;  and  he  his 
paid  me  a  good  bit ;  and  he  shall  pay  me  a  good  bit  more.  Do  yea 
think  I  am  a  fellow  who  will  be  ruined  and  insulted,  and  won't 
revenge  myself  ?  You  should  have  seen  his  face  when  I  turned  up 
at  New  York  at  the  Astor  House,  and  said,  *  Brummell,  old  fi^cw, 
here  I  am,'  I  said  :  and  ho  turned  as  white — as  white  as  this  table- 
cloth. *  rU  never  leave  you,  my  boy,'  I  said.  *  Other  fellows 
may  go  from  you,  but  old  Tom  Hunt  will  stick  to  you.  Let's  go  into 
the  bar  and  have  a  drink ! '  and  -he  was  obliged  to  come.  And  I 
h  ave  him  now  in  my  power,  I  tell  you.  And  when  I  say  to  him, 
'  Brummell,  have  a  drink,'  drink  he  must.  His  bald  old  head  must 
go  into  the  pail !  "  And  Mr.  Hunt  laughed  a  laugh  which  I  daresay 
was  not  agreeable. 

After  a  pause  he  went  on  :  "  Caroline  !  Do  you  hate  him,  I  say? 
or  do  you  like  a  fellow  who  deserted  you  and  treated  you  like  a 
scoundrel  ?     Some  women  do.     I  could  tell  of  women  who  do.    I 
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oald  tell  yon  of  other  fellows,  perhaps,  bat  I  won't.  Do  joa  hate 
trummell  Firmin,  that  bald-headed  Brum — hypocrite,  and  that — 
bat  insolent  rascal  who  laid  his  hand  on  a  clergyman,  and  an  old 
lan,  by  George  !  and  hit  me — and  hit  me  in  that  street.  Bo  yoa 
iftte  him,  I  say  ?  Hoo  !  hoo  I  hick  !  I've  got  *em  both  ! — ^here,  in 
ly  pocket — both  !  " 

"  You  ha?e  got — ^what  ?  **  gasped  Caroline. 

<<  I  have  got  their — hallo !  stop,  what's  that  to  yon  what  I've 
:ot  ?  "  And  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair,  and  grins,  and  leers,  and 
riomphantly  tosses  his  glass. 

'*  Well,  it  ain't  much  to  me;  I — I  never  got  any  good  ont  of 
ither  of  'em  yet,"  says  poor  Caroline,  with  a  sinking  heart.  ''  Let's 
ftik  about  somebody  else  than  them  two  plagues.  Becaose  yon  were 
,  little  merry  one  night — and  I  don't  mind  what  a  gentleman  says 
rhen  he  has  had  a  glass — for  a  great  big  strong  man  to  hit  an  dd 
ne 

'*  To  strike  a  clergyman !  "  yells  Hnnt. 

*'  It  was  a  shame — a  cowardly  shame  1     And  I  gave  it  him  for  it, 
promise  yoa  !  "  cries  Mrs.  Brandon. 

**  On  your  honoar,  now,  do  yon  hate  'em  ?  "  cries  Hnnt,  starting 
p,  and  clenching  his  fist,  and  dropping  again  into  his  chair. 

**  Have  I  any  reason  to  love  'em.  Mi.  Hunt  ?  Do  sit  down  and 
mve  a  little " 

*'  No  :  yoa  have  no  reason  to  like  'em.  You  hate  'em — ^I  hate 
3m.  Look  here.  Promise — 'pon  your  honour,  now,  Caroline — I've 
ot  *om  both,  I  Uill  you.  Strike  a  clergyman,  will  he  ?  What  do 
ou  say  to  that  ?  " 

And  starting  from  his  chair  once  more,  and  supporting  himself 
gainst  the  wall  (where  hung  one  of  J.  J.'s  pictures  of  Philip),  Hunt 
alls  out  the  greasy  pocketbook  once  more,  and  fumbles  amongst  the 
Tcasy  contents ;  and  as  the  pikers  flutter  on  to  the  floor  and  the 
Eible,  he  pounces  down  on  one  with  a  dingy  hand,  and  yells  a  laugh, 
nd  says,  **  I've  cotched  you  !  That's  it.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
—London,  July  4th. — Five  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to 
No,  you  don't." 

'*  La  !  Mr.  Hunt,  won't  you  let  me  look  at  it  ?  "  cries  the  hostess. 
•  Whatever  is  it  ?     A  bill  ?     My  Pa  had  plenty  of  'em." 

**  What  ?  with  candles  in  the  room  ?     No,  you  don't,  I  say." 

**  \Vhat  is  it  ?     Won't  you  teU  me  ?  " 

"  It's  the  young  one's  acceptance  of  the  old  man's  draft,"  says 
lunt,  hissing  and  laughing. 

•*  For  how  much  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  four  three — that's  all ;  and  I 
ness  I  can  get  more  where  that  came  from  I  **  says  Hunt,  Uughing 
lore  and  more  cheerfully. 
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*<  What  wiU  yon  take  for  it  ?  I'll  hoj  it  of  joa/'  erics  the 
Little  Sister.  ''  I— I>e  seen  plenty  of  my  Pa's  bills ;  and  10-411 
discount  this,  if  yon  like." 

*'  What !  are  yon  a  little  discounter  ?  Is  that  the  way  yon  nib 
yonr  money,  and  the  silver  spoons,  and  the  nice  snpper,  and  eToj- 
thing  delightful  abont  yon  ?  A  little  disconntess,  are  yon — yon  liitie 
rogue  ?  Little  disconntess,  by  George  I  How  much  will  yon  gire, 
litUe  disconntess  ? "  And  the  reverend  gentleman  laughs,  tnd 
winks,  and  drinks,  and  laughs,  and  tears  twinkle  out  of  his  tipsy  old 
eyes,  as  he  wipes  them  with  one  hand,  and  again  says,  ''  How  mock 
will  you  give,  little  disconntess  ?  " 

When  poor  Caroline  went  to  her  cupboard,  and  from  it  took  tlie 
notes  and  the  gold  which  she  had  had  we  know  from  whom,  tnd 
added  to  these,  out  of  a  cunning  box,  a  little  heap  of  her  own  privite 
savings,  and  with  trembling  hands  poured  the  notes,  and  the  sove- 
reigns, and  the  shillings  into  a  dish  on  the  table,  I  never  hetid 
accurately  how  much  she  laid  down.  But  she  must  have  spread  oot 
everything  she  had  in  the  world ;  for  she  felt  her  pockets  and  emptied 
them ;  and,  tapping  her  head,  she  again  applied  to  the  cupboard,  tnd 
took  from  thence  a  little  store  of  spoons  and  forks,  and  then  a  brooch, 
and  then  a  watch ;  and  she  piled  these  all  up  in  a  dish,  and  she  said, 
**  Now,  Mr.  Hunt,  I  will  give  you  all  these  for  that  bill ;  "  and  looked 
up  at  Philip's  picture,  which  hung  over  the  parson's  blood-shot, 
satyr  face.  *'  Take  these,"  she  said,  ^*  and  give  me  that !  There's 
two  hundred  pound,  I  know ;  and  there's  thirty-four,  and  two 
eighteen,  thirty-six  eighteen,  and  there's  the  plate  and  watch,  and  I 
want  that  bill." 

"  What  ?  have  you  got  all  this,  you  little  dear  ?  "  cried  Hont, 
dropping  back  into  his  chair  again.  ''  Why,  you're  a  little  fortune, 
by  Jove  ! — a  pretty  little  fortune,  a  little  disconntess,  a  little  wile, 
a  little  fortune.  I  say,  I'm  a  university  man  ;  I  could  write  alcaics 
once  as  well  as  any  man.  I'm  a  gentleman.  I  say,  how  much 
have  you  got  ?     Count  it  over  again,  my  dear." 

And  again  she  told  him  the  amount  of  the  gold,  and  the  notes, 
and  the  silver,  and  the  number  of  the  poor  little  spoons. 

A  thought  came  across  the  fellow's  boozy  brain  : — **  If  you  oflfer 
so  much,"  says  he,  ''and  you're  a  little  disconntess,  the  bill's  worth 
more ;  that  fellow  must  be  making  his  fortune !  Or  do  you  know 
about  it  ?  I  say  do  you  know  about  it  ?  No.  I'll  have  my  bond. 
I'll  have  my  bond !  "  And  he  gave  a  tipsy  imitation  of  Shylock, 
and  lurched  back  into  his  chair,  and  laughed. 

*'  Let's  have  a  little  more,  and  talk  about  things,"  said  the  poor 
Little  Sister;  and  she  daintily  heaped  her  little  treasures  and 
arranged  them  in  her  dish,  and  smiled  upon  the  parson  laughing  in 
his  chair. 


^m 
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■  I  -     ■ 

"Caroline/*  says  he,  after  a  paase,  '* yon  are  still  fond  of  that 
old  bald-headed  scoundrel !  That's  it !  Just  like  yon  women — just 
like,  bat  I  won't  tell.  .  No,  no,  I  won't  tell  1  Yon  are  fond  of  that 
old  swindler  still,  I  say  I  Wherever  did  yon  get  that  lot  of  money  ? 
Look  here  now — with  that,  and  this  little  bill  in  my  pocket,  there's 
enoagh  to  carry  ns  on  for  ever  so  long.  And  when  this  money's 
gone,  I  tell  yon  I  know  who'll  give  ns  more,  and  who  can't  refase  ns, 
I  tell  yon.  Look  here,  Caroline,  dear  Caroline  I  I'm  an  old 
fellow,  I  know ;  but  I'm  a  good  fellow :  I'm  a  classical  scholar : 
and  I'm  a  gentleman." 

The  classical  scholar  and  gentleman  bleared  over  his  words  as 
he  nttered  them,  and  with  his  vinous  eyes  and  sordid  &ce  gave  a 
leer,  which  must  have  frightened  the  poor  little  lady  to  whom  he 
proffered  himself  as  a  suitor,  for  she  started  back  with  a  pallid  face, 
and  an  aspect  of  such  dislike  and  terror,  that  even  her  guest 
remarked  it. 

**  1  said  I  was  a  scholar  and  gentleman,"  he  shrieked  again. 
"  Do  you  doubt  it  7  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  Brummell  Firmin,  I  say. 
I  ain't  so  tall.  But  I'll  do  a  copy  of  Latin  alcaics  or  Greek  iambics 
against  him  or  any  man  of  my  weight.  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? 
Don't  I  know  who  you  are  ?  Are  you  better  than  a  Master  of  Arts 
and  a  clergyman  ?  He  went  out  in  medicine,  Firmin  did.  Do  you 
mean,  when  a  Master  of  Arts  and  classical  scholar  offers  you  his 
hand  and  fortune,  that  you're  above  him  and  refase  him,  by 
George  ?  ' 

The  Little  Sister  was  growing  bewildered  and  frightened  by  the 
mans  energy  and  horrid  looks.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Hunt !  "  she  cried, 
**  sec  here,  take  this!  See — there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty — 
thirty-six  pounds  and  all  these  things  f  Take  them,  and  give  me 
that  paper." 

*'  Sovereigns,  and  notes,  and  spoons,  and  a  watch,  and  what  I 
have  in  mj  pocket — and  that  ain't  much — and  Firmin's  billl 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  four  three.  It's  a  fortune,  my  dear, 
with  economy  I  I  won't  have  you  going  on  being  a  nurse  and  that 
idnd  of  thing.  I'm  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman — I  am — and  that 
place  ain't  fit  for  Mrs.  Hunt.  We'll  first  spend  your  money.  No : 
we'll  first  spend  my  money — three  hundred  and  eighty-six  and — 
and  hang  the  change — and  when  that's  gone,  we'll  have  another 
bill  from  that  bald-headed  old  scoundrel :  and  his  son  who  struck  a 
poor  cler We  iri7/,  I  say,  Caroline — we " 

The  wretch  was  suiting  actions  to  his  words,  and  rose  once  more, 
advancing  towards  his  hostess,  who  shrank  back,  laughing  half- 
hysterically,  and  retreating  as  the  other  neared  her.  Behind  her 
was  that  cnpboard  which  had  contained  her  poor  little  treasure  and 
other  stores,  and  appended  to  the  lock  of  which  her  keys  were  still 
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hanging.  As  the  bmie  approached  her,  she  flung  bade  the 
cnpboard-door  smartly  upon  lum.  The  keys  strock  him  on  the 
head ;  and  bleeding,  and  with  a  cnrse  and  a  crj,  he  fell  hack  oa 
his  chair. 

In  the  cupboard  was  that  bottle  which  she  had  receired  from 
America  not  long  since ;  and  about  which  she  had  talked  inA 
Goodenongh  on  that  yerj  day.  It  had  been  used  twice  or  thiiee 
by  his  direction,  by  hospital  surgeons,  and  under  her  eye.  Sbe 
suddenly  seized  this  bottle.  As  the  ruffian  before  her  uttered  his 
imprecations  of  wrath,  she  poured  out  a  quantity  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  on  her  handerchief.  She  said,  "  Oh !  Mr.  Hunt,  haTO 
I  hurt  you  ?  I  didn*t  mean  it.  But  you  shouldn^t — you  shooldn^ 
frighten  a  lonely  >oman  so  !  Here,  let  me  bathe  you !  Smell  this ! 
It  will — it  will  do  you — good — it  will — it  will,  indeed.'*  The  hand- 
kerchief was  over  lus  face.  Bewildered  by  drkik  before,  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor  which  he  was  absorbing  serred  almost  instantly  to  oxer- 
come  him.  He  struggled  for  a  moment  or  two.  ''Stop — stopl 
you'll  be  better  in  a  moment,"  she  whispered.  "  Oh,  yes  !  better, 
quite  better !  '*  She  squeezed  more  of  the  liquor  from  the  bottle  on 
to  the  handkerchief.     In  a  minute  Hunt  was  quite  inanimate. 

Then  the  little  pale  woman  leant  over  him,  and  took  the  pocket- 
book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  from  it  the  bill  which  bore  Philip  s 
name.  As  Hunt  lay  in  stupor  before  her,  sbe  now  squeezed  moie 
of  the  liquor  over  his  head ;  and  then  thrust  the  bill  into  the  fin, 
and  saw  it  bum  to  ashes.  Then  she  put  back  the  pocket-book  into 
Hunt*s  breast.  She  said  afterwards  that  she  never  should  have 
thought  about  that  Chloroform,  but  for  her  brief  conversation  with 
Dr.  Goodenough,  that  evening,  regarding  a  case  in  which  she  had 
employed  the  new  remedy  under  his  orders. 

How  long  did  Hunt  lie  in  that  stupor  ?  It  seemed  a  whole  long 
night  to  Caroline.  She  said  afterwards  that  the  thought  of  that 
act  that  night  made  her  hair  grow  grey.  Poor  little  head !  Indeed, 
she  would  have  laid  it  down  for  Philip. 

Hunt,  I  suppose,  came  to  himself  when  the  handkox^ef  was 
withdrawn,  and  tiie  fumes  of  the  potent  liquor  ceased  to  vrork  on  his 
brain.  He  was  very  much  frightened  and  bewildered.  '<  What  was 
it  ?     Where  am  I  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  husky  voice. 

**  It  was  the  keys  struck  in  the  cupboard-door  when  you — ^yon 
ran  against  it,"  said  pale  Caroline.  **  Look  1  you  are  all  bleeding 
on  the  head.     Let  me  dry  it." 

**  No ;  keep  off !  "  cried  the  terrified  man. 

**  Will  you  have  a  cab  to  go  home  ?  The  poor  gentleman  hit 
himself  against  the  cupboard-door,  Mary.  You  remember  him  here 
before,  don't  you,  one  night  ? "  And  Caroline,  with  a  shrugs 
pointed  out  to  her  maid,  whom  she  had  summoned,  the  great  square 
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x>tilo  of  spirits  still  on  the  table,  and  indicated  that  there  lay  the 
iSLJise  of  Hunt's  bewilderment. 

**  Are  you  better  now  7  Will  you — will  you — take  a  little  more 
'efrcshment  ?  '*  asked  Caroline. 

'*  No  ! ''  ho  cried  with  an  oath,  and  with  glaring  bloodshot  eyes 
le  lurched  towards  his  hat. 

"  Lor,  mum  !  whatever  is  it  ?  And  this  smell  in  the  room,  and 
dl  this  here  heap  of  money  and  things  on  the  table  ?  " 

Caroline  flung  open  her  window.  **  It's  medicine,  which  Dr. 
3k>odenough  has  ordered  for  one  of  his  patients.  I  must  go  and 
«e  her  to-night,"  she  said.  And  at  midnight,  lookiog  as  pale  as 
leath,  the  Little  Sister  went  to  the  doctor's  house,  and  roused  him 
qs  from  his  bed,  and  told  him  the  story  here  narrated.  **  I  offered 
lim  all  you  gave  me,"  she  said,  "  and  ail  I  had  in  the  world  besides, 

ind  ho  wouldn't — and *'     Here  she  broke  out   into   a   fit  of 

lysterics.     The  doctor  had  to  ring  up  his  servants ;  to  administer 
■emedies  to  his  little  nurse  ;  to  put  her  to  bed  in  his  own  house. 

'*  By  the  immortal  Jove,*'  he  said  afterwards,  *'  I  had  a  great 
nind  to  beg  her  never  to  leave  it !  But  that  my  housekeeper  would 
ear  Caroline's  eyes  out,  Mrs.  Brandon  should  be  welcome  to  stay 
br  ever.  Except  her  A's,  that  woman  has  every  virtue :  constancy, 
Kentlenoss,  generosity,  cheerfulness,  and  the  courage  of  a  lioness  I 
To  think  of  that  fool,  that  dandified  idiot,  that  triple  ass,  Firmin  " — 
there  were  few  men  in  the  world  for  whom  Goodenough  entertained 
i  greater  scorn  than  for  his  late  confrere,  Firmin,  of  Old  Parr  Street) 
— '*  think  of  the  villain  having  possessed  such  a  treasure — ^let  alone 
lis  having  deceived  and  deserted  her — of  his  having  possessed  such  a 
reasure  and  flung  it  away  I  Sir,  I  always  admired  Mrs.  Brandon ; 
rat  I  think  ten  thousand  times  more  highly  of  her  since  her  glorious 
fimc,  and  most  righteous  robbeiy.  If  the  villain  had  died,  dropped 
lead  in  the  street — the  drunken  miscreant,  forger,  housebreaker, 
iBsassin — so  that  no  punishment  could  have  fallen  upon  poor  Brandon^ 
!  think  I  could  have  respected  her  only  the  more  1 " 

At  an  early  hour  Dr.  Goodenough  had  thought  proper  to  send 
nS  messengers  to  Philip  and  myself,  and  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
he  strange  adventure  of  the  previous  night.  We  both  hastened  to 
dm.  I  myself  was  summoned,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  my 
profound  legal  knowledge,  which  might  be  of  use  in  poor  little 
Jaroline's  present  trouble.  And  Philip  eame  because  she  longed  to 
lee  him.  By  some  instinct,  she  knew  when  he  arrived.  She  crept 
lown  from  the  chamber  where  the  doctor's  housekeeper  had  laid  her 
in  a  bed.  She  knocked  at  the  doctor*i  study,  where  we  were  all  in 
onsultation.  She  came  in  quite  pale,  and  tottered  towards  Philips 
nd  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  with  a  burst  of  tears  that  greatly 
elieved  her  excitement  and  fever.    Firmin  was  scarcely  less  moved. 
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'*  You'll  pardon  me  for  what  I  have  done,  Philip/'  she  sobbed. 
**  If  the  J — if  they  take  me  up,  you  won*t  forsake  me  ?  " 

*^  Forsake  you  ?  Pardon  you  ?  Come  and  lire  wiUi  ns,  and 
never  leave  us !  "  cried  Philip. 

<<  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Philip  would  like  that,  dear,"  said  the  Mi 
woman  sobbing  on  his  arm ;  '*  but  eyer  since  the  Grey  Friars  school, 
when  you  was  so  ill,  you  have  been  like  a  son  to  me,  and  somebov  I 
couldn't  help  doing  that  last  night  to  that  villain — ^I  couldn't." 

**  Serve  the  scoundrel  right.  Never  deserved  to  come  to  lifr 
again,  my  dear,"  said  Dr.  Goodenough.  ''Don't  you  be  exciting 
yourself,  little  Brandon  !  I  must  have  you  sent  back  to  lie  down  on 
your  bed.  Take  her  up,  Philip,  to  the  little  room  next  mine :  and 
order  her  to  lie  down  and  be  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  You  are  not  to 
move  till  I  give  you  leave,  Brandon — mind  that,  and  come  back  to 
us,  Firmin,  or  we  shall  have  the  patients  coming." 

So  Philip  led  away  this  poor  Little  Sister ;  and  trembling,  and 
clinging  to  his  arm,  she  returned  to  the  room  assigned  to  her. 

*'  She  wants  to  be  alone  with  him,"  the  doctor  said ;  and  be 
spoke  a  brief  word  or  two  of  that  strange  delusion  under  which  tbe 
little  woman  laboured,  that  this  was  her  dead  child  come  back 
to  her. 

*'  I  know  that  is  in  her  mind,"  Goodenough  said ;  ''  she  never 
got  over  that  brain  fever  in  which  I  found  her.  If  I  were  to  swear 
her  on  the  book,  and  say,  '  Brandon,  don't  you  believe  he  is  your  8<mi 
alive  again  ? '  she  would  not  dare  to  say  no.  She  will  leave  him 
everything  she  has  got.  I  only  gave  her  so  much  less  than  tbii 
scoundrel's  bill  yesterday,  because  I  knew  she  would  like  to  contribiite 
her  own  share.  It  would  have  offended  her  mortally  to  have  been 
left  out  of  the  subscription.  They  like  to  sacrifice  themselves. 
Why,  there  are  women  in  India  who,  if  not  allowed  to  roast  with 
their  dead  husbands,  would  die  of  vexation."  And  by  this  time  Mr. 
Philip  came  striding  back  into  the  room  again,  rubbing  a  pair  of  veir 
red  eyes. 

*'  Long  ere  this,  no  doubt,  that  drunken  ruffian  is  sobered,  and 
knows  that  the  bill  is  gone.  He  is  likely  enough  to  accuse  her  of  tbe 
robbery,"  says  the  doctor. 

*'  Suppose,"  says  Philip's  other  friend,  **  1  had  put  a  pistol  to 
your  head,  and  was  going  to  shoot  you,  and  the  doctor  took  the  pistol 
out  of  my  hand  and  flung  it  into  the  sea  ?  would  you  help  me  to  pro- 
secute the  doctor  for  robbing  me  of  the  pistol  ?  " 

*'  You  don't  suppose  it  wLU  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  pay  that  bill?" 
said  Philip.  '*  I  said,  if  a  certain  bill  were  presented  to  me,  purpoii- 
ing  to  be  accepted  by  Philip  Firmin,  I  would  pay  it.  But  if  that 
scoundrel,  Hunt,  only  says  that  he  had  such  a  bill,  and  has  lost  it ;  I 
will  cheerfully  take  my  oath  that  I  have  never  signed  any  bill  at  all— 
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ftnd  they  can't  find  Brandon  goilty  of  stealing  a  thing  which  never 
existed.'* 

'*  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  bill  was  not  in  duplicate !  " 

And  to  this  wish  all  three  gentlemen  heartily  said  Amen  I 

And  now  the  doctor's  door-bell  began  to  be  agitated  by  arriving 
patients.  His  dining-room  was  already  full  of  them.  The  Little 
Sister  must  lie  still,  and  the  discussion  of  her  affairs  most  be  deferred 
to  a  more  convenient  hour ;  and  Philip  and  his  friend  agreed  to 
reconnoitre  the  house  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  and  see  if  anything  had 
happened  since  its  mistress  had  left  it. 

Yes :  something  had  happened.  Mrs.  Brandon's  maid,  who 
ushered  us  into  her  mistress's  little  room,  told  us  that  in  the  early 
morning  that  horrible  man  who  had  come  over-night,  and  been  so 
tipsy,  and  behaved  so  ill, — ^the  very  same  man  who  had  come  there 
tipsy  afore  once,  and  whom  Mr.  Philip  had  flung  into  the  street — had 
come  battering  at  the  knocker,  and  pulling  at  the  bell,  and  swearing 
and  cursing  most  dreadful,  and  calling  for  *<Mrs.  Brandon!  Mrs. 
Brandon  I  Mrs.  Brandon  1 "  and  frightening  the  whole  street.  After 
he  had  rung,  he  knocked  and  battered  ever  so  long.  Mary  looked 
out  at  him  from  her  upper  window,  and  told  him  to  go  along  home, 
or  she  would  call  the  police.  On  this  the  man  roared  out  that  he 
would  call  the  police  himself  if  Mary  did  not  let  him  in  ;  and  as  he 
went  on  calling  "  Police  t "  and  yelling  from  the  door,  Mary  came 
down-stairs,  and  opened  the  hall-door,  keeping  the  chain  fastened, 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ? 

Hunt,  from  the  steps  without,  began  to  swear  and  rage  more 
loudly,  and  to  demand  to  be  let  in.  He  must  and  would  see  Mrs. 
Brandon. 

Mary,  from  behind  her  chain  barricade,  said  that  her  mistress  was 
not  at  home,  but  that  she  had  been  called  out  that  night  to  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Goodenough's. 

Hunt,  with  more  shrieks  and  curses,  said  it  was  a  lie  ;  and  that 
she  was  at  home  ;  and  that  he  would  see  her ;  and  that  he  must  go 
into  her  room  ;  and  that  he  had  left  something  there ;  that  he  had 
lost  something ;  and  that  he  would  have  it. 

*'  Lost  something  here  ?  "  cried  Mary*.  **  Why  here  ?  when  you 
reeled  out  of  this  house,  you  couldn't  scarce  walk,  and  you  almost  fell 
into  the  gutter,  which  I  have  seen  yon  there  before.  Get  away,  and 
go  home  I     You  are  not  sober  yet,  yon  horrible  man  1  *' 

On  this,  clinging  on  to  the  area-railings,  and  demeaning  himself 
like  a  madman,  Hunt  continued  to  call  out,  "  Police,  police !  I  have 
been  robbed,  I've  been  robbed  t  Police  I "  until  astonished  heads 
appeared  at  various  windows  in  the  quiet  street,  and  a  policeman 
actually  came  up. 

When  the  policeman  appeared.  Hunt  began  to  sway  and  pull  at 
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the  door,  coDfined  by  its  chain :  and  he  firantieaDj  reitenied  his 
charge,  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  hocnssed  in  that  house,  that 
night,  by  Mrs.  Brandon. 

The  policeman,  by  a  familiar  expresmon,  eonreyed  his  ntier  dis- 
belief of  the  statement,  and  told  the  dirty,  disreputable  man  to  moTe 
on,  and  go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Brandon  was  known  and  respected  all  nmd 
the  neighbourhood.  She  had  befriended  numerous  poor  round  about ; 
and  was  known  for  a  hundred  charities.  She  attended  many  respect- 
able fiEimilies.  In  that  parish  there  was  no  woman  more  estecaned 
And  by  the  word  '*  Gammon,''  the  policeman  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  charge  against  the  good  lady. 

Hunt  still  continued  to  yell  out  that  he  had  been  robbed  and 
hocussed ;  and  Mary  from  behind  her  door  repeated  to  the  officer 
(with  whom  she  perhaps  had  relations  not  unfriendly)  her  statement 
that  the  beast  had  gone  reeling  away  from  the  house  the  nigfat  befive, 
and  if  jie  had  lost  anything,  who  knows  where  he  might  not  hare 
lost  it  ? 

'*  It  was  taken  out  of  this  pocket,  and  out  of  this  pocket-book," 
howled  Hunt,  clinging  to  the  nul.  '*  I  give  her  in  charge.  I  give 
the  house  in  charge !     It's  a  den  of  thieyes  !  *' 

During  this  shouting  and  turmoil,  the  sash  of  a  window  in  Bidler's 
studio  was  thrown  up.  The  painter  was  going  to  his  morning  work. 
He  had  appointed  an  early  model.  The  sun  could  not  rise  too  soon 
for  Ridley ;  and,  as  soon  as  ever  it  gave  its  light,  found  him  btppf 
at  his  labour.  He  had  heard  from  his  bedroom  the  brawl  going  on 
about  the  door. 

'*  Mr.  Ridley !  "  says  the  policeman,  touching  the  glazed  hat  jnOi 
much  respect — (in  fact,  and  out  of  uniform,  Z  25  has  figured  in  more 
than  one  of  J.  J.'s  pictures) — **  here's  a  fellow  disturbing  the  whole 
street,  and  shouting  out  that  Mrs.  Brandon  have  robbed  and  hocussed 
him!" 

Ridley  ran  downstairs  in  a  high  state  of  indignation.  He  is 
nervous,  like  men  of  his  tribe  ;  quick  to  feel,  to  pity,  to  love,  to  be 
angry.     He  undid  the  chain,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

**  I  remember  that  fellow  drunk  here  before,"  said  the  piunter; 
**  and  lying  in  that  very  gutter." 

**  Drunk  and  disorderly  !  Gome  along  !  "  cries  Z  25  ;  and  his 
hand  was  quickly  fastened  on  the  parson's  greasy  collar,  and  under 
its  strong  grasp  Hunt  is  forced  to  move  on.  He  goes,  still  yelling 
out  that  he  has  been  robbed. 

**  Tell  that  to  his  worship,"  says  the  incredulous  Z.  And  this 
was  the  news  which  Mrs.  Brandon's  friends  received  from  her  maid, 
when  they  called  at  her  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN  WHIGH  CDEVKRAL  PEOPLE  HAVE  THEIB  TRIALS. 

If  Philip  and  his  friend  had  happened  to  pass  throagh  High  Street, 
Marylehone,  on  their  way  to  Thomhangh  Street  to  reconnoitre  the 
little  Sister's  honse,  they  would  have  seen  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hant, 
in  a  very  dirty,  hattcred,  crestfallen,  and  unsatisfactory  state  marching 
to  Marylehone  from  the  station,  where  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
passed  the  night,  and  under  the  custody  of  the  police.  A  convoy  of 
street  hoys  followed  the  prisoner  and  his  guard,  making  sarcastic 
remarks  on  hoth.  Hunt's  appearance  was  not  improved  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  on  the  previous  evening.  With  a 
grizzled  heard  and  hair,  a  dingy  fistce,  a  dingy  shirt,  and  a  counte- 
nance mottled  with  dirt  and  dnnk,  we  may  fancy  the  reverend  man 
passing  in  tattered  raiment  through  the  street  to  make  his  appearance 
before  the  magistrate. 

You  have  no  doubt  forgotten  the  narrative  which  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers  two  days  after  the  Thomhaugh  Street  incident,  but 
my  clerk  has  been  at  the  pains  to  hunt  up  and  copy  the  police  report, 
in  which  events  connected  with  our  history  are  briefly  recorded. 

'*  Mabtleboke,  Wednesday. — ^Thomas  Tuflon  Hunt,  professing  to 
be  a  clergyman,  but  wearing  an  appearance  of  extreme  squalor,  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Beaksby  at  this  office,  charged  by  Z  25,  with 
being  drunk  and  veiy  disorderly  on  Tuesday  se'nnight,  and  endea- 
Touring  by  force  and  threats  to  effect  his  re-entrance  into  a  house  in 
Thomhaugh  Street,  from  which  he  had  been  previously  ejected  in  a 
most  unclerical  and  inebriated  state. 

**  On  being  taken  to  the  station-house,  the  reverend  gentleman 
lodged  a  complaint  on  his  own  side,  and  averred  that  he  had  been  stupe- 
fied and  hocussed  in  the  house  in  Thomhaugh  Street  by  means  of  some 
dmg,  and  that  whilst  in  this  state  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  bill  for 
886/.  is.  Qd,,  drawn  by  a  person  in  New  York,  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  P.  Firmin,  barrister,  of  Parchment  Buildings,  Temple. 

**  Mrs.  Brandon,  the  landlady  of  the  house,  No.  — ,  Thomhaugh 
Street,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  lodgings  for  many  years  past, 
and  several  of  her  friends,  including  Mr.  Firmin,  Mr.  Ridley,  the  Rl. 
Acad.,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  in  attendance  to  speidc  to  her 
character,  which  is  most  respectable.  After  Z  25  had  given  evidence, 
the  servant  deposed  that  Hunt  had  been  more  than  once  disorderly 
and  dmnk  before  that  house,  and  had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  it. 
On  the  night  when  the  alleged  robbery  was  said  to  have  taken  place, 
he  had  visited  the  house  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  had  left  it  in  an 
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inebriated  state,  and  returned  some  hours  afterwards  Towing  that  be 
had  been  robbed  of  the  document  in  qnestion. 

**  Mr.  P.  Finnin  said :  <  I  am  a  barrister,  and  have  ehamben  at 
Parchment  Buildings,  Temple,  and  know  the  person  calling  hinsdf 
Hunt.  I  have  not  accepted  any  bill  of  exchange,  nor  is  my  signatan 
affixed  to  any  such  document.' 

"At  this  stage  the  worthy  magistrate  interposed,  and  said  thit 
this  only  went  to  prove  that  Uie  bill  was  not  completed  bj  Mr.  F.'s 
ac^^ptance,  and  would  by  no  means  conclude  the  case  set  up  before 
him.  Dealing  with  it,  however,  on  the  merits,  and  looking  at  Um 
way  in  which  the  charge  had  been  preferred,  and  the  entire  abflenee 
of  sufficient  testimony  to  warrant  him  in  deciding  that  even  a  piece 
of  paper  had  been  abstracted  in  that  house,  or  by  the  person  accused, 
and  belieYing  that  if  he  were  to  commit,  a  couTiction  would  be  impos- 
sible, he  dismissed  the  charge. 

**  The  lady  left  the  court  with  her  friends,  and. the  accuser,  wbei 
called  upon  to  pay  a  fine  for  drunkenness,  broke  out  into  jm 
unclericid  language,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  forcibly  remoTed.*' 

Philip  Firmin*s  statement  that  he  had  given  no  bill  of  exchange, 
was  made  not  without  hesitation  on  his  part,  and  indeed  at  his  friends* 
strong  entreaty.  It  was  addressed  not  so  much  to  the  sitting  magis- 
trate, as  to  that  elderly  individual  at  New  York,  who  was  warned  so 
more  to  forge  his  son's  name.  I  fear  a  coolness  ensued  between 
Philip  and  his  parent  in  consequence  of  the  younger  man's  behanoiir. 
The  doctor  had  thought  better  of  his  boy  than  to  suppose  that,  at  t 
moment  of  necessity,  Philip  would  desert  him.  He  forgave  Philip, 
nevertheless.  Perhaps  since  his  marriage  other  influences  were  at 
work  upon  him,  &c.  The  parent  made  further  remarks  in  this  strain. 
A  man  who  takes  your  money  is  naturally  offended  if  you  remonstrate; 
you  wound  his  sense  of  delicacy  by  protesting  against  his  putting  his 
hand  in  your  pocket.  The  elegant  doctor  in  New  York  continued  to 
speak  of  his  unhappy  son  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head ;  he 
said,  perhaps  believed,  that  Philip's  imprudence  was  in  part  the 
cause  of  his  own  exile.  "  This  is  not  the  kind  of  entertainment  to 
which  I  would  have  invited  you  at  my  own  house  in  England,"  he 
would  say.  '*  I  thought  to  have  ended  my  days  there,  and  to  hate 
left  my  son  in  comfort,  nay  splendour.  I  am  an  exile  in  poverty : 
and  he — but  I  will  use  no  hard  words."  And  to  his  female  patients 
he  would  say  ;  **  No,  my  dear  madam !  Not  a  syllable  of  reproach 
shall  escape  these  lips  regarding  that  misguided  boy !  But  you  can 
feel  for  me ;  I  know  you  can  feel  for  me.*'  In  the  old  days  a  high- 
spirited  highwayman,  who  took  a  coach-passenger's  purse,  thought 
himself  injured,  and  the  traveller  a  shabby  fellow,  if  he  secreted  a 
guinea  or  two  under  the  cushions.  In  the  doctor's  now  rare  letters, 
he  breathed  a  manly  sigh  here  and  there,  to  think  that  he  had  lost  the 
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eoofidcnee  of  his  boy.  I  do  believe  that  cortaio  Udiee  gf  oar  ncqaun- 
tance  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  elder  Finnia  had  been  not 
altogether  well  naed,  however  nmch  they  loved  and  ailmired  the 
Idttle  Sister  for  her  lawless  act  in  her  boy's  defence.  Bat  this  main 
point  we  hod  won.  The  doctor  at  Now  York  took  the  wonting,  and 
«rot«  his  son's  signature  npon  no  more  bills  of  exchange.  The  good 
OoodcnoDgh's  loan  was  carried  back  to  him  in  the  very  coin  which 
he  hod  supplied.  Uo  said  that  his  little  nnrse  Brandon  was  tplendidr 
mendaj;  and  that  ber  robbery  was  a  sublime  and  conrageons  act 
of  war. 

In  BO  far,  since  his  marriage,  Mr.  Philip  had  been  pretty  for- 
taimt«.  At  ncod,  fnonds  had  come  to  him.  In  moments  of  peril  he 
bad  bad  sncconr  and  relief.  Thongh  he  had  married  withont  money, 
&te  bod  sent  him  a  snfficieney.  His  flask  had  uerer  been  empty, 
and  there  was  always  meal  in  his  bin.  Bnt  now  bard  trials  prere  in 
■tore  for  him  :  bard  trials  which  wo  have  said  were  endorabte,  and 
which  he  has  long  sinca  lived  through.  Any  man  who  bas  played 
tho  game  of  life  or  whist,  knows  how  for  one  whilo  he  will  have  a 
series  of  good  cards  dealt  him,  and  again  will  get  no  tramps  at  all. 
After  he  got  into  his  boaso  in  Milman  Street  and  qaitlcd  the  Little 
Sistcrc  kind  roof,  onr  friend's  good  fortnne  seemed  to  desert  him. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  a  paaisbment  for  my  pride,  becanso  I  was  banghty 
with  her,  and — and  jealons  of  that  dear  good  little  crcatnro,"  poor 
Charlotte  allcrwarde  owned  in  conversation  with  other  fricnda : — 
"  bnt  onr  fortune  Eccmed  to  change  when  wo  were  away  from  her, 
and  that  I  mast  own." 

Perhaps,  when  she  was  yet  under  Mrs.  Brandon's  roof  the  Little 
Bister's  prurident  care  hod  dune  a  great  deal  more  for  Charlotte  than 
Charlotte  knew.  Ura.  Philip  had  the  most  simple  tastes  in  the  world, 
and  npon  herself  never  spent  an  onnecessary  shilling.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  wonder,  considering  her  small  eipenscs,  how  neat  and  nice 
Hrs.  Philip  ever  looked.  Bat  xlic  never  coold  deny  herself  when  the 
children  were  in  question ;  and  had  them  arrayed  in  all  sorts  of  fine 
clothes  ;  and  stitched  and  hemmed  alt  day  and  night  to  drcorote 
their  little  persons  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  tho  matrons 
ber  friends,  showed  bow  it  was  impossible  children  could  bo  dressed 
for  less  cost.  If  anything  ailed  them,  qnick,  tho  doctor  must  be 
sent  for.  Not  worthy  Qoodenongh,  who  came  without  a  fee,  and 
pooh-poohed  her  alarms  and  aniieties ;  bnt  dear  Mr.  Bland,  who 
had  a  feeling  heart,  and  was  himself  a  lather  of  children,  and  who 
■npported  those  children  by  the  produce  of  the  pills,  draaghld, 
powders,  visits,  which  he  bestowed  on  all  families  into  whoso  doors 
he  entered.  Bland's  sympathy  was  very  consolatory ;  but  it  was 
found  to  be  very  costly  at  the  end  of  the  year.  "  And,  what  then  ?" 
says  Charlotte,  with  kindling  cheeks.     "Do  you  suppose  we  sbnalil 
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gradge  that  money,  which  was  to  give  health  to  our  deazcst,  dcnesi 
hahies  ?  No.  You  can't  have  8ach  a  had  opinion  of  me  as  tbiil'* 
And  accordingly  Mr.  Bland  receiyed  a  nice  little  annnity 
friends.  Philip  had  a  joke  ahoat  his  wi&*8  housekeeping 
perhaps  may  apply  to  other  yonng  women  who  are  kepi  hj  ofcr- 
watchfal  mothers  too  mneh  in  statu  pupiUari.  When  they  w«t 
married,  or  aboat  to  be  married,  Philip  asked  Charlotte  what  she  wooU 
order  for  dinner  ?  She  promptly  said  she  would  order  leg  of  mnttos. 
''  And  after  leg  of  mutton  ?  "  '*  Leg  of  heef,  to  he  sure  !  **  says  Mn. 
Charlotte,  looking  very  pleased  and  knowing.  And  the  iact  is,  as  this 
little  housekeeper  was  obliged  demurely  to  admit,  their  household  hills 
increased  proditjiously  afLer  they  left  Thomhaugh  Street.  "  Aai 
I  can't  understand,  my  dear,  how  the  grocer's  hook  should  mount  ip 
so ;  and  the  butterman's,  and  the  beer,"  &e.  &c.  We  haTO  often 
seen  the  pretty  little  head  bent  oyer  the  dingy  Tolumes,  pusziii^ 
puzzling :  and  the  eldest  child  would  hold  up  a  warning  finger  ts 
ours,  and'  tell  them  to  be  yery  quiet,  as  mamma  was  at  her 
**  atounts." 

And  now,  I  grieye  to  say,  money  became  scarce  for  the  paymeot 
of  these  accounts ;  and  though  Philip  fancied  he  hid  his  anxieties 
from  his  wife,  be  sure  she  loyed  him  too  much  to  be  deceived  by  cm 
of  the  clumsiest  hypocrites  in  the  world.      Only,  being   a  'mack 
cleverer  hypocrite  Uian  her  husband,  she  pretended  to  be  deceirv^ 
and  acted  her  part  so  well  that  poor  Philip  was  mortified  with  her 
gaiety,  and  chose  to  fancy  his  wife  was  indifferent  to  their  misfortuMS. 
She  ought  not  to  be  so  smiling  and  happy,  he  thought ;  and,  as  osoil, 
bemoaned  his  lot  to  his  friends.     '*  I  come  home,  racked  with  cure, 
and  thinking  of  those  inevitable  bills :  I  shudder,  sir,  at  eveiy  note 
that  lies  on  the  hall  table,  and  would  tremble  as  I  dashed  them"  opa 
as  they  do  on  the  stage.     But  I  laugh  and  put  on  a  jaunty  air,  aai 
humbug  Char.    And  I  hear  her  singing  about  the  house  and  laughiig 
and  cooing  with  the  children,  by  Jove.     Shes  not  aware  of  anything. 
She  does  not  know  how  dreadfully  the  res  domi  is  squeezing  me.  Bst 
before  marriage  she  did,  I  tell  you.     Then,  if  anything  annoyed  me, 
she  divined  it.     If  I  felt  ever  so  little  unwell,  you  should  ^ve  seen 
the  alarm  on  her  face  !    It  was  *  Philip,  dear,  how  pale  you  are ; '  or* 
'  Philip,  how  flushed  you  are  ; '  or,  '  I  am  sure  you  have  had  a  letter 
from  your  father.     Why  do  you  conceal  anything  from  me,  sir  ? 
You  never  should — ^never ! '     And  now  when  the  fox  is  gnawing  at 
my  side  under  my  cloak,  I  laugh  and  grin  so  naturally  that  she 
believes  •I  am  al^  right,  and  she  comes  to  meet  me  flouncing  the 
children  about  in  my  face,  and  wearing  an  air  of  consummate  happi- 
ness !     I  would  not  deceive  her  for  the  world,  you  know.     But  it's 
mortifying.     Don't  tell  me.     It  u  mortifying  to  be  tossing  awake  all 
night,  and  racked  with  care  all  day,  and  have  the  wife  of  your  bosoffl 
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diattenng  and  singing  and  laughing,  as  if  there  were  no  cares,  or 
donbts,  or  dans  in  the  world.  If  I  had  the  gout  and  she  were  to  laagh 
tnd  sing,  I  should  not  call  that  sympathy.  If  I  were  arrested  for 
debt,  and  she  were  to  come  grinning  and  laughing  to  the  sponging- 
hoasG,  I  should  not  call  that  consolation.  Why  doesn^t  she  feel  ? 
She  ought  to  feel.  There's  Betsy,  our  parlour-maid.  There's  the 
old  fellow  who  comes  to  clean  the  boots  and  knives.  Tkey  know  how 
hard  up  I  am.  And  my  wife  sings  and  dances  whilst  I  am  on  the 
ferge  of  ruin,  by  Jove;  and  giggles  and  laughs  as  if  life  was  a 
pantomine  1  " 

Then  the  man  and  woman  into  whose  ears  poor  Philip  roared  out 
his  confessions  and  griefs,  hung  down  their  blushing  heads  in  humbled 
silence.  They  are  tolerably  prosperous  in  life,  and,  I  fear,  are  pretty 
irell  satisfied  with  themselyes  and  each  other.  A  woman  who 
teareely  oyer  does  any  wrong,  and  rules  and  governs  her  own  house 

and  £unily,  as  my ,  as  the  wife  of  the  reader's  humble  servant 

most  notoriously  does,  often  becomes — must  it  be  said  ? — too  certain 
of  her  own  virtue,  and  is  too  sore  of  the  correctness  of  her  own 
opinion.  We  virtuous  people  give  advice  a  good  deal,  and  set  a  con- 
nderable  value  upon  that  advice.  We  meet  a  certain  man  who  has 
£dlen  among  thieves,  let  us  say.  We  succour  him  readily  enough. 
We  take  him  kindly  to  the  inn,  and  pay  his  score  there  :  but  we  say 
to  the  landlord,  "  You  must  give  this  poor  man  his  bed  ;  his  medicine 
at  such  a  time,  and  his  broth  at  such  another.  But,  mind  you,  he 
must  have  that  physic,  and  no  other ;  that  broth  when  we  order  it. 
We  take  his  case  in  hand,  you  understand.  Don't  listen  to  him  or 
anybody  else.  We  know  all  about  everything.  Good-by.  Take  care 
of  him.  Mind  the  medicine  and  the  broth !  **  and  Mr.  Benefactor  or 
Lady  Bountifal  goes  away,  perfectly  self-satisfied. 

Do  you  take  this  allegory  ?  When  Philip  complained  to  us  of  his 
wife*8  fHskincss  and  gaiety ;  when  he  bitterly  contrasted  her  levity 
snd  carelessness  with  his  own  despondency  and  doubt,  Charlotte's 
two  principal  friends  were  smitten  by  shame.  "  Oh,  Philip !  dear 
Philip  !  *'  his  female  adviser  said  (having  looked  at  her  husband  once 
or  twice  as  Firmin  spoke,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  keep  her  guilty 
ojes  down  on  her  woric),  "  Charlotte  has  done  this,  because  she  is 
lunnble,  and  because  she  takes  the  advice  of  friends  who  are  not. 
She  knows  everything,  and  more  than  everything  ;  for  her  dear 
tender  heart  is  filled  with  apprehension.  But  we  told  her  to  show  no 
sign  of  care,  lest  her  hasband  should  be  disturbed.  And  she  trusted 
in  us ;  and  she  puts  her  trust  elsewhere,  Philip ;  and  she  has  hidden 
her  own  anxieties,  lest  yours  should  be  increased ;  and  has  met  you 
gaily  when  her  heart  was  full  of  dread.  We  think  she  has  done 
wrong  now ;  but  she  did  so  because  rik)  was  so  simple,  and  trusted 
in  as  who  advised  her  wron^y.  Mowwe  see  that  there  ought  to  have 
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been  perfect  confidence  always  between  you ;  and  that  it  is  her  nm- 
plicity  and  faith  in  ns  which  hare  misled  her." 

Philip  hung  down  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  hid  his  eyes ;  md 
we  knew,  daring  that  minute  when  his  fJEiee  was  concealed  from  u, 
how  his  grateful  heart  was  employed. 

'*  And  you  know,  dear  Philip "  says  Laura,  looldng  at  her 

husbaod,  and  nodding  to  that  person,  who  certainly  understood  tk 
hint. 

''  And  I  say,  Firmin,*'  breaks  in  the  lady's  husband,  '*  you  under- 
stand, if  you  are  at  all — that  is,  if  you — ^that  is,  if  we  can " 

''  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  shouts  Firmin,  with  a  face  beaming  orer 
with  happiness.  "  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  beggar,  you  an 
going  to  ofier  me  money  1  I  see  it  in  your  fsice  ;  bless  yon  botk  1 
But  we'll  try  and  do  without,  please  heaTen.  And — and  it's  wertk 
feeling  a  pinch  of  poverty  to  find  such  friends  as  I  haye  bad,  and  to 
share  it  with  such  a — such  a— dash — dear  little  thing  as  I  haie  at 
home.  And  I  won't  try  and  humbug  Char  any  more.  Fm  bad  at 
that  sort  of  business.  And  good-night,  and  I'll  never  forget  jcm 
kindness,  never !  "  And  he  is  ofi*  a  moment  afterwards,  and  jumpiog 
down  the  steps  of  our  door,  and  so  into  the  park.  And  though  there 
were  not  five  pounds  in  the  poor  little  house  in  Milman  Street,  there 
were  not  two  happier  people  in  London  that  night  than  Charlotte  and 
Philip  Firmin.  If  he  had  his  troubles,  our  friend  had  his  immense 
consolations.  Fortunate  he,  however  poor,  who  has  friends  to  help, 
and  love  to  console  him  in  his  trials. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  WHICH  THE  LUCK  GOES  VERY  MUCH  AGAINST  US. 

Every  man  and  woman  amongst  us  has  made  his  voyage  to  Lillipnt, 
and  his  tour  in  the  kingdom  of  Brobdingnag.  When  I  go  to  mj 
native  country  town,  the  local  paper  announces  our  arrival;  the 
laboui^rs  touch  their  hats  as  the  pony-chaise  passes,  the  girls  and 
old  women  drop  curtsies ;  Hr.  Hicks,  the  grocer  and  hatter,  comes 
to  his  door,  and  makes  a  bow,  and  smirks  and  smiles.  When  cor 
neighbour  Sir  John  arrives  at  the  haU,  he  is  a  still  greater  personage; 
the  bell-ringers  greet  the  haU  family  with  a  peal ;  the  rector  wiSb 
over  on  an  early  day,  and  pays  his  visit ;  and  the  farmers  at  market 
press  round  for  a  nod  of  recognition.  Sir  John  at  home  is  in  Lillipnt: 
in  Be]gravc  Square  he  is  in  Brobdingnag,  where  almost  everybody  we 
meet  is  ever  so  much  taller  than  ourselves.  "  Which  do  you  "like 
best,  to  be  a  giant  amongst  the  pigmies,  or  a  pigmy  among  the  giants  ?  " 
I  know  what  sort  of  company  I  prefer  myself :  but  that  is  not  the 
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point.  Wliat  I  would  hint  iB,  that  we  possibly  give  onrsehes  patro- 
nizing airs  before  small  people,  as  folks  higher  placed  than  oorselTcs 
give  Uicm selves  airs  before  us.  Patronizing  airs  ?  Old  Miss  Mum- 
bles, the  half-pay  lieutenant's  daughter,  who  lives  over  the  plumber's, 
with  her  maid,  gives  herself  in  her  degree  more  airs  than  any  duchess 
in  Belgravia,  and  would  leave  the  room  if  a  tradesman's  wife  sat 
down  in  it. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  few  men  in  this  city  of  London  are  so 
simple  in  their  manners  as  Philip  Firmin,  and  that  he  treated  the 
patron  whose  bread  he  ate,  and  the  wealthy  relative  who  con- 
descended to  visit  him,  with  a  like  freedom.  He  is  blunt  but  not 
familiar,  and  is  not  a  whit  more  polite  to  my  lord  than  to  Jack  or 
Tom  at  the  coffee-house.  He  resents  familiarity  from  vulgar  persons, 
mnd  those  who  venture  on  it  retire  maimed  and  mortified  after  coming 
into  collision  with  him.  As  for  the  people  he  loves,  he  grovels  before 
them,  Vorships  their  boot-tips,  and  their  gown-hems.  But  he  submits 
to  them,  not  for  their  wealth  or  rank,  but  for  love's  sake.  Ho  sub- 
mitted very  magnanimously  at  first  to  the  kindnesses  and  caresses 
of  Lady  Ringwood  and  her  daughters,  being  softened  and  won  by  the 
regard  which  they  showed  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Although  Sir  John  was  for  the  Rights  of  Man  everywhere,  all 
over  the  world,  and  had  pictures  of  Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Wash- 
ington in  his  library,  he  likewise  had  portraits  of  his  own  ancestors 
in  that  apartment,  and  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  present 
representative  of  the  Ringwood  family.  The  character  of  the  late 
chief  of  the  house  was  notorious.  Lord  Ringwood's  life  had  been 
irregular  and  his  morals  loose.  His  talents  were  considerable,  no 
doubt,  but  they  had  not  been  devoted  to  serious  study  or  dii^cted  to 
UKcful  ends.  A  wild  man  in  early  life,  he  had  only  changed  his 
practices  in  later  life  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  became  a 
hermit  as  a  Certain  Person  became  a  monk.  He  was  a  frivolous 
person  to  the  end,  and  was  not  to  bo  considered  as  a  public  man  and 
statesman  ;  and  this  light-minded  man  of  pleasure  had  been  advanced 
to  the  third  rank  of  the  peerage,  whilst  his  successor,  his  superior  in 
intellect  and  morality,  remained  a  Baronet  still.  How  blind  the 
Ministry  was  which  refused  to  recognize  so  much  talent  and  worth  I 
Had  there  been  public  virtue  or  common  sense  in  the  governors  of 
the  nation,  merits  like  Sir  John's  never  could  have  been  overlooked. 
But  MiniBters  were  notoriously  a  family  clique,  and  only  helped  each 
other.  Promotion  and  patronage  were  disgracefully  monopolized  by 
the  members  of  a  very  few  families  who  were  not  better  men  of 
business,  men  of  better  character,  men  of  more  ancient  lineage 
(though  birth,  of  course,  was  a  mere  accident)  than  Sir  John  himself. 
In  a  word,  until  they  gave  him  a  peerage,  he  saw  very  little  hope  for 
the  cabinet  or  the  country. 
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In  a  Tcry  earl  j  page  of  this  history  mention  was  made  of  a 
Philip  EingwoocU  to  whose  protection  Philip'Ilrmin's  mother 
her  boy  vhen  he  was  first  sent  to  schooL  Philip  Bingwood  wm 
Finnin's  senior  by  seren  years ;  he  oame  to  Old  Parr  Straei  tviea  or 
thrice  daring  his  stay  at  school,  condescended  to  take  the  *•*  tipSy"  of 
which  the  poor  doctor  was  libend  enough,  bat  nerer  deigned  to  taks 
any  notice  of  yoang  Finn  in,  who  looked  ap  to  his  kinsman  with  awi 
and  trembling.  From  school  Philip  Bingwood  speedily  departed  to 
college,  and  then  entered  npon  pablic  life.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  Sir  John  Ringwood,  with  whom  our  friend  has  of  late 
aoqoaintance. 

Mr.  RiDgwood  was  a  much  greater  personage  than  the  faanmit 
his  father.  Even  when  the  latter  sacceeded  to  Loid  Bingwood*! 
estates  and  came  to  London,  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  eqaal  kii 
son  iu  social  rank ;  and  the  younger  patronized  his  parenL  What  if 
the  secret  of  great  social  success  ?  It  is  not  to  be  gained  by  beaai^, 
or  wealth,  or  birth,  or  wit,  or  valour,  or  eminence  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  gift  of  Fortune,  bestowed,  like  that  goddesses  fsiTours,  caprici- 
ously. Look,  dear  madam,  at  the  most  fashionable  ladies  at  praseot 
reigning  in  London.  Are  they  better  bred,  <Nr  more  amiable,  or 
richer,  or  more  beautiful  than  yourself?  See,  good  sir,  the  men  who 
lead  the  fashion,  and  stand  in  the  bow  window  at  Black's ;  are  they 
wiser,  or  wittier,  or  more  agreeable  people  than  yon  ?  And  yet  joa 
know  what  your  fate  would  be  if  you  were  put  up  at  that  club.  Sir 
John  Ringwood  noTer  dared  to  be  proposed  there,  eTeii  after  his 
great  accession  of  fortune  on  the  earl's  death.  His  son  did  aot 
encourage  him.  People  even  said  that  Ringwood  would  blackball  his 
fiather  if  he  dared  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

I  never,  I  say,  could  understand  the  reason  of  Philip  Bingwood  s 
success  in  life,  though  you  most  acknowledge  that  he  is  one  of  oar 
most  eminent  dandies.  He  is  aflable  to  dnkes.  He  patitmixos 
marquises.  He  is  not  witty.  He  is  not  clever.  He  does  not  gife 
good  dinners.  How  many  baronets  are  there  in  the  British  empire? 
Look  to  your  book,  and  see.  I  tell  you  there  are  many  of  these 
whom  Philip  Bingwood  would  scarcely  admit  to  wait  at  one  of  his  bid 
dinners.  By  calmly  asserting  himself  in  life,  this  man  has  achieved 
his  social  eminence.  We  may  hate  him  ;  but  we  acknowledge  his 
superiority.  For  instance,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  asking  bom  to 
dine  with  me,  as  I  should  of  slapping  the  Archbishop  of  Ganteiboiy 
on  the  back. 

Mr.  Ringwood  has  a  meagre  little  house  in  May  Fair,  and 
belongs  to  a  public  office,  where  he  patronizes  his  chef.  His  own 
family  bow  down  before  him  ;  his  mother  is  humble  in  his  company ; 
his  sisters  are  respectiul ;  his  father  does  not  brag  of  his  own  liberal 
principles,  and  never  alludes  to  the  rights  of  man  in  the  8on*8  pie- 
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•ence.  He  is  called  **  Mr.  Bingwood  "  in  the  faroilj.  The  person 
who  is  least  in  awe  of  him  is  his  yonnger  brother,  who  has  been 
known  to  make  faces  behind  the  elder's  back.  Bnt  he  is  a  dread- 
iolly  headstroDg  and  ignorant  child,  and  respects  nothing.  Lady 
Bii^ood,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  Bingwood'a  stepmother.  His  own 
■loibcr  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  hoose,  and  died  in  giring  birth 
to  this  paragon. 

Philip  Firm  in,  who  had  not  set  eyes  npon  his  kinsman  since 
they  were  at  school  together,  r^ncmbered  some  stories  which  were 
•omnt  about  liingwood,  and  by  no  means  to  that  eminent  dandy's 
credit — stories  of  intrignc,  of  play,  of  yarions  libertine  exploits  on 
Mr.  BiDgwood's  part.  One  day,  Philip  and  Charlotte  dined  with  Sir 
John,  who  was  talking  and  chirping,  and  laying  down  the  law,  and 
facaggiTig  away  according  to  his  wont,  when  his  son  entered  and 
asked  for  dinner.  He  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Cxarterton 
Honae.  The  duke  had  one  of  his  attacks  of  gout  just  before  dinner. 
The  dinner  was  off.  If  Lady  Ringwood  woold  give  him  a  slice  of 
niatton,  he  would  be  rery  much  obliged  to  her.  A  place  wim  soon 
found  for  him.  **  And,  Philip,  this  is  your  namesake,  and,  our 
cousin,  Mr.  Philip  Firmin,"  said  the  baronet,  presenting  his  eon  to 
his  kinsman. 

**  Your  father  used  to  give  me  sovereigns,  when  I  was  at  school. 
I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  you,  too.  Little  white-headed  boy, 
weren't  you  ?     How  is  the  doctor,  and  Mrs.  Firmin  ?     All  right  ?  " 

''  Why,  don't  you  know  his  father  ran  away  ?  "  calls  out  the 
jonngest  member  of  the  family.  **  Don*t  kick  me,  Emily.  He  did 
run  away !  '* 

Tbi'U  Mr.  Ringwood  remembered,  and  a  faint  blush  tinged  his 
lace.  '*  Jjapso  of  time.  I  know.  Shooldn't  have  asked  after  such 
A  hipso  of  time.*'     And  he  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  duke,  who 

yery  forgetful,  had  asked  a  marquis  about  his  wife  who  had  run 

ly  with  an  carl,  and  made  inquiries  about  the  duke  s  son,  who,  as 
«Ter3'body  knew,  was  not  on  terms  with  his  father. 

'*  'J  his  is  Mrs.  Firmin — Mrs.  Philip  Firmin  !  **  cried  Lady  Ring- 
wood,  rather  nervoasly ;  and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Philip  blushed,  and 
the  blush  became  her ;  for  Mr.  Hingwood  afterwards  condescended  to 
say  to  one  of  bis  sisters,  that  their  new-found  relative  seemed  one 
of  your  rough -and -ready  sort  of  gentlemen,  but  his  wife  was  really 
very  v:c\\  bred,  nnd  quite  a  pretty  young  woman,  and  presentable 
anywhere — really  anywhere.  Charlotte  was  nskcd  to  sing  one  or 
two  of  her  little  songs  after  dinner.  Mr.  Ringwood  was  delighted. 
Her  voice  was  perfec^y  tme.  What  she  sang,  she  sang  admirably. 
And  he  waH  good  enough  to  hum  over  one  of  her  songs  (during  which 
perfommnce  he  showed  that  his  voice  was  not  exempt  from  litUe 
ficailties),  and  to  say  he  had  heard  Lady  Philomela  Shakerley  sing 
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that  very  6ong  at  Glenmavis,  last  aatanm;  and  it  was  sndi  a 
faTourite  that  the  dnchess  asked  for  it  eTerj  night — aetnallj  etoy 
night.  When  our  friends  were  going  home,  Mr.  Ringwood  pm 
Philip  almost  the  whole  of  one  finger  to  shake ;  and  while  lUfiy 
was  inwardly  raging  at  his  impertinence,  helieyed  that  he  had  entin^ 
fascinated  his  hamhle  relatiyes,  and  that  he  had  been  most  gooi- 
natured  and  friendly. 

I  cannot  tell  why  this  man's  patronage  chafed  and  goaded  oor 
worthy  friend  so  as  to  drive  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  politenen 
and  reason.  The  artless  remarks  of  the  little  boy,  and  the  occasioBil 
simple  speeches  of  the  young  ladies,  had  only  tickled  Philip's 
humour,  and  served  to  amuse  him  when  he  met  his  relatives.  I 
suspect  it  was  a  certain  free-and-easy  manner  which  Mr.  Ringwood 
chose  to  adopt  towards  Mrs.  Philip,  which  annoyed  her  husband.  Bm 
had  said  nothing  at  which  offence  could  be  taken :  perhaps  he  m 
quite  unconscious  of  offending;  nay,  thought  himself  eminentiv 
pleasing :  perhaps  he  was  not  more  impertinent  towards  her  tkan 
towards  other  women :  but  in  talking  about  him,  Mr.  Firmin's  eves 
flashed  very  fiercely,  and  he  spoke  of  his  new  acquaintance  and 
relative,  with  his  usual  extreme  candour,  as  an  upstart,  and  la 
arrogant  conceited  puppy,  whose  ears  he  would  like  to  pulL 

How  do  good  women  Icam  to  discover  men  who  are  not  good  f 
Is  it  by  instinct  ?  How  do  they  learn  those  stories  about  men  ? 
I  protest  I  never  told  my  wife  anything  good  or  bad  regarding  this 
Mr.  Ringwood,  though  of  course,  as  a  man  about  town,  I  have  heard 
— who  has  not  ? — ^little  anecdotes  regarding  his  career.  His  conduct 
in  that  affair  with  Miss  Willowby  was  heartless  and  cruel ;  his  be- 
haviour to  that  unhappy  Blanche  Painter  nobody  can  defend.  Mv 
wife  conveys  her  opinion  regarding  Philip  Ringwood,  his  life,  piia- 
ciplcs,  and  morality,  by  looks  and  silences  which  are  more  awlbl 
and  killing  than  the  bitterest  words  of  scarcasm  or  reproof.  Philip 
Firmin,  who  knows  her  ways,  watches  her  features,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  humoles  himself  at  her  feet,  marked  the  lady's  awful  looks, 
when  he  came  to  describe  to  us  his  meeting  with  his  cousin,  and  the 
magnificent  patronizing  airs  which  Mr.  Ringwood  assumed. 

''  What  ?  "  he  said,  **  you  don't  like  hun  any  more  than  I  do  ? 
I  thought  you  would  not :  and  I  am  so  glad." 

Philip's  friend  said  she  did  not  know  Mr.  Ringwood,  and  had 
never  spoken  a  word  to  him  in  her  life. 

<'Yes;  but  you  know  of  him,"  cries  the  impetuous  Firmin. 
'*  What  do  you  know  of  him,  with  his  monstrous  puppyism  and 
arrogance  ?  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Laura  knew  very  little  of  him.  She  did 
not  believe— she  had  much  rather  not  believe — ^what  the  world  said 
about  Mr.  Ringwood. 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  ask  the  Woolcombs  their  opinion  of  your 
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eharaciery  Philip  ? "  cries  the  gentleman's  biographer,  with  a 
laagh. 

**  My  dear !  '*  says  Lanra,  with  a  yet  severer  look,  the  severity  of 
which  glance  I  mast  explain.  The  differences  of  Woolcomb  and  his  wife 
were  notorious.  Their  nnhappiness  was  known  to  all  the  world. 
Society  was  beginning  to  look  with  a  very,  very  cold  hce  upon 
Mrs.  Woolcomb.  After  quarrels,  jealousies,  battles,  reconciliations, 
scenes  of  renewed  violence  and  furious  language,  had  come  indif- 
ference, and  the  most  reckless  gaiety  on  the  woman's  part  Her 
home  was  splendid,  but  mean  and  miserable;  all  sorts  of  stories 
were  rife  regarding  her  husband's  brutal  treatment  of  poor  Agnes, 
and  her  own  imprudent  behaviour.  Mrs.  Laura  was  indignant  when 
this  unhappy  woman's  name  was  ever  mentioned,  except  when  she 
thought  how  our  warm,  true-hearted,  Philip,  had  escaped  from  the 
heartless  creature.  **  What  a  blessing  it  was  that  you  were  ruined, 
Philip,  and  that  she  deserted  you!"  Laura  would  say.  *' What 
fortune  would  repay  you  for  marrying  such  a  woman  ?  " 

*'  Indeed  it  was  worth  all  I  had  to  lose  her,"  says  Philip,  ''  and 
BO  the  doctor  and  I  are  quits.  If  he  had  not  spent  my  fortune,  Agnes 
would  have  married  me.  If  she  had  married  me,  I  might  have  turned 
Othello,  and  have  been  hung  for  smothering  her.  Why,  if  I  had  not 
been  poor,  I  should  never  have  been  miuried  to  little  Char — and 
fancy  not  being  married  to  Char !  "  The  worthy  fellow  here  lapses 
into  silence,  and  indulges  in  an  inward  rapture  |tt  the  idea  of  his  own 
excessive  happiness.  Then  he  is  scared  again  at  the  thought  which 
his  own  imagination  has  raised. 

**  I  say !  Fancy  being  without  the  kids  and  Char !  "  he  cries 
with  a  blank  look. 

*'  That  horrible  father — that  dreadful  mother — pardon  me,  Philip ; 
but  when  I  think  of  the  worldliness  of  those  unhappy  people,  and  how 
that  poor  unhappy  woman  has  been  bred  in  it,  and  ruined  by  it — I  am 
so,  so,  Bo-'-miraged,  that  I  can't  keep  my  temper!"  cries  the  lady. 
**  Is  the  woman  answerable,  or  the  parents,  who  hardened  her  heart, 

and  sold  her— -sold  her  to  that 0  !  "     Our  illustrious  friend 

Woolcomb  was  signified  by  **that  0,"  and  the  lady  once  more 
paused,  choked  with  wrath  as  she  thought  about  that  0,  and  that 
O's  wife. 

**  I  wonder  he  has  not  Othello'd  her,"  remarks  Philip,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  *'  1  should,  if  she  had  been  mine,  and  gone 
on  as  they  say  she  is  going  on." 

'*  It  is  dreadful,  dreadful  to  contemplate ! "  continues  the  lady. 
"  To  think  she  was  sold  by  her  own  parents,  poor  thing,  poor  thing  I 
The  guilt  is  with  them  who  led  her  wrong." 

"  Nay,"  says  one  of  the  three  interlocutors.  "  Why  stop  at  poor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twysden  ?     Why  not  let  them  off,  and  accuse  their 
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parents  ?  who  lived  worldly  too  in  their  generation.  Or,  stcj;  ftej 
descend  (rem  William  the  Conqneror.  Let  U8  absolye  poor  WcttoM 
Twysden,  and  his  heartless  \nfe,  and  hare  the  Norman  into  eonit** 

'<  Ah,  Arthur !  Did'not  onr  sin  hegin  with  the  beginning/*  cnei 
the  lady,  ''  and  have  we  not  its  remedj  f  Oh,  this  poor  ereatnre! 
this  poor  creature !  May  she  know  where  to  take  refiige  from  it,  nl 
learn  to  repent  in  time ! " 

The  Georgian  and  Circassian  girls,  they  say,  nsed  to  submit  to 
their  lot  Tcry  complacently,  and  were  qnite  eager  to  get  to  market  at 
Constantinople  and  be  sold.   Mrs.  Wooleomb  wanted  nobody  to  ten^ 
her  away  from  poor  Philip.     She  hopped  away  from  the  old  km, 
as  soon  as  eyer  the  new  one  appeared  with  his  bag  of  money.    She 
knew  qnite  well  to  whom  she  was  selling  herself,  and  for  what.    The 
tempter  needed  no  skill,  or  artifice,  or  eloquence.     He  had  none. 
But  he  showed  her  a  purse,  and  three  fine  houses — and  she  came. 
Innocent  child,  forsooth  !     She  knew  quite  as  much  about  the  woiid 
as  papa  and  mamma  ;  and  the  lawyers  did  not  look  to  her  settlement 
more  warily  and  coolly,  than  she  herself  did.     Did  she  not  liye  on  it 
afterwards  ?   I  do  not  say  she  lived  reputably,  but  most  comfortably ; 
as  Paris,  and  JRome,  and  Naples,  and  Florence  can  tell  yen,  where 
she  is  well  known ;  where  she  receiyes  a  great  deal  of  a  certain  kind 
of  company  !  where  she  is  scorned  and  flattered,  and  splendid,  and 
lonely,  and  miserable.     She  is  not  miserable  when  she  sees  children: 
she  does  not  care  for  other  persons'  children,  as  she  never  did  for  her 
own,  even  when  they  were  taken  from  her.     She  is  of  course  hurt 
and  angry,  when  quite  common,  yulgar  people,  not  in  society,  yoa 
understand,  turn  away  from  her,  and  avoid  her,  and  won*t  come  to 
her  parties.     She  gives  excellent  dinners  which  jolly  fogeys,  rattling 
bachelors,  and  doubtful  ladies  frequent :  but  she  is  alone  and  nnhappj, 
— unhappy  because  she  does  not  see  parents,  sister,  or  brother? 
Allans,  won  bon  wontieur !     She  never  cared  for  parents,  sister,  or 
brother ;  or  for  baby :  or  for  man  (except  once  for  Philip  a  little, 
little  bit,  when  her  pulse  would  sometimes  go  up  two  beats  in  a  minute 
at  his  appearance).     But  she  is  unhappy,  because  she  is  losing  her 
figure,  and  from  tight  lacing  her  nose  has  become  very  red,  and  the 
pearl  powder  won't  lie  on  it  somehow.     And  though  you  may  have 
thought  Wooleomb  an  odious,  ignorant,  and  underbred  little  wretch, 
you  must  own  that  at  least  he  had  red  blood  in  his  veins.     Did  he 
not  spend  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  for  the  possession  of  this  cold 
wife.     For  whom  did  she  ever  make  a  sacrifice,  or  feel  a  pang  ?    I 
am  sure  a  greater  misfortune  than  any  which  has  be&Uen  fnend 
Philip  might  have  happened  to  him,  and  so  congratulate  him  on 
his  escape. 

Haying  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  arrogance  and  impertinence  of 
this  solemn  puppy  of  a  Philip  Kingwood,  our  friend  went  away  some- 
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what  soothed  to  his  cluh  in  St.  James's  Street.  The  Megatheriam  Glab 
is  odIj  a  very  few  doors  from  the  much  more  aristrocratic  establish- 
ment of  Black's.  Mr.  Philip  Hingwood  and  Mr.  Wooleomb  were 
standing  on  the  steps  of  Black's.  Mr.  Ringwood  waved  a  graceful 
little  kid-gloTed  hand  to  Philip,  and  smiled  on  him.  Mr.  Wooleomb 
glared  at  our  friend  out  of  his  opal  ejeballs.  Philip  had  once  pro- 
posed to  kick  Wooleomb  into  the  sea.  He  somehow  felt  as  if  ho 
would  like  to  treat  Bingwood  to  the  same  hath.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Hingwood  laboured  under  the  notion  that  he  and  his  new-lband 
acqnaintance  were  on  the  very  best  possible  terms. 

At  one  time  poor  little  Wooleomb  loved  to  be  seen  with  Philq> 
Biog^t'ood.  He  thought  he  acquired  distinction  from  the  eompaniosi- 
ahip  of  that  man  of  fashion,  and  would  hang  on  Ringwood  as  thej 
walked  the  Pall  Mall  pavement. 

*<  Do  you  know  that  great  hulking,  overbearing  brute  ?  '*  says 
Wooleomb  to  his  companion  on  the  steps  of  Black  s.  Perhaps  some- 
body overheard  them  from  the  bow-window.  (I  tell  you  everything 
is  overheard  in  London,  and  a  great  deal  more  too.) 

'*  Brute,  is  he  ?  "  says  Hingwood ;  *'  seems  a  rough,  overbearing 
sort  of  chap." 

*'  Blackguard  doctor  s  son.  Bankrupt  father  ran  away,**  lays  tht 
dusky  man  with  the  opal  eyeballs. 

**  I  have  heard  he  was  a  rogue — the  doctor;  but  I  like  him. 
Hemciiiber  he  gavo*me  three  sovereigns  when  I  was  at  sehool. 
Always  like  a  iellow  who  tips  you  wLen  yon  are  at  sehool."  And 
here  Hiugwood  beckoned  his  brougham  which  was  in  waiting. 

'*  Shall  we  see  you  at  dinner  ?  Where  are  you  going?  **  asked 
Mr.  Wooleomb.     **  If  you  are  going  towards " 

**  Towards  Gray's  Inn,  to  see  my  lawyer ;  have  an  appointment 
there  ;  be  with  you  at  eight !  *'  And  Mr.  Hingwood  skipped  into  his 
little  brougham  and  was  gone. 

Tom  Eaves  told  Philip.  Tom  Eaves  belongs  to  Black*s  Club,  to 
Bays's,  to  the  Megatherium,  I  don't  know  to  how  many  clnbs  in  St. 
James's  Street.  Tom  Eaves  knows  everybody's  buBiness,  and  all  the 
scandal  of  all  the  clubs  for  the  last  forty  jears.  He  knows  who  has 
lost  money,  and  to  whom  ;  what  is  the  talk  of  the  opera  box  and  what 
the  scandal  of  the  iouissts ;  who  is  making  love  to  whose  daughter. 
Whatever  men  and  women  are  doing  in  May  Fair,  is  the  farrago  of 
Tom's  libel.  He  knows  so  many  stories,  that  of  course  he  makes 
mistakes  in  nsmes  sometimes,  and  says  that  Jones  is  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  when  he  is  thriving  and  piosperous,  and  it  is  poor  Brown  who  is 
in  difficulties  ;  or  informs  us  that  Mrs.  Fanny  is  flirting  with  Captain 
Ogle  when  both  are  as  innocent  of  a  flirtation  as  yon  and  1  aie. 
Tom  certainly  is  mischievous,  and  often  is  wrong ;  but  when  he  speaki 
<A  our  neighbours  he  is  amusing. 
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'*  It  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  Bingwood  and  Otiiello  togethflr" 
says  Tom  to  Philip.  ''  How  proud  the  black  man  is  to  be  Been  wik 
him  !  Heard  him  abase  yon  to  Ringwood.  Ringwood  stack  np  for 
you  and  for  your  poor  govemor — spoke  np  like  a  man — ^like  a  mta 
who  sticks  up  for  a  fellow  who  is  down.  How  the  black  man  bngB 
about  having  Ringwood  to  dinner !  Always  having  him  to  diniMr. 
You  should  have  seen  Ringwood  shake  him  off!  Said  he  was  going 
to  Gray*s  Inn.  Heard  him  say  Ghray's  Inn  Lane  to  his  man.  J>on't 
believe  a  word  of  it." 

Now  I  dare  say  you  are  much  too  fashionable  to  know  that 
Milman  Street  is  a  little  ciil  de  sac  of  a  street,  which  leads  into 
Guildford  Street,  which  leads  into  Gray*s  Inn  Lane.  Philip  went  his 
way  homewards,  shaking  off  Tom  Eaves,  who,  for  his  part,  trolled  off 
to  his  other  clubs,  telling  people  how  he  had  just  been  talking  with 
that  bankrupt  doctor's  son,  and  wondering  how  Philip  should  get 
money  enough  to  pay  his  club  subscription,  Philip  then  went  on  his 
way,  striding  homewards  at  his  usual  manly  pace. 

Whose  black  brougham  was  that  ? — the  black  brougham  with  the 
chestnut  horse  walking  up  and  down  Guildford  Street.  Mr.  Iting- 
wood*s  crest  was  on  the  brougham.  When  Philip  entered  his  drawing- 
room,  having  opened  the  door  with  his  own  key,  there  sat  Mr. 
Ringwood,  talking  to  Mrs.  Charlotte,  who  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  at 
five  o'clock.  She  and  the  children  liked  that  cup  of  tea.  Sometimes 
it  served  Mrs.  Char  for  dinner  when  Philip  dined  from  home. 

<*  If  I  had  known  you  were  coming  here,  you  might  have  brought 
me  home  and  saved  me  a  long  walk,"  said  Philip,  wiping  a  burning 
forehead. 

**  So  I  might — so  I  might !  "  said  the  other.  **  I  never  thought 
of  it.  I  had  to  see  my  lawyer  in  Gray's  Inn ;  and  it  was  then  I 
thought  of  coming  on  to  see  you,  as  I  was  telling  Mrs.  Firmin  ;  and 
a  very  nice  quiet  place  you  live  in !  " 

This  was  very  well.  But  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  li£B 
Philip  was  jealous. 

''Don't  drub  so  with  your  feet !  Don't  like  to  ride  when  you 
jog  so  on  the  floor,"  said  Philip's  eldest  darling,  who  had  clambered 
on  papa's  knee.  ''  Why  do  you  look  so  ?  Dont  squeeze  my  ann, 
papa ! " 

Mamma  was  utterly  unaware  that  Philip  had  any  cause  for  agita- 
tion. *'You  have  wadked  all  the  way  from  Westminster,  and  the 
club,  and  you  are  quite  hot  and  tired ! "  she  said.  ''  Some  tea, 
my  dear  ?  " 

Philip  nearly  choked  with  the  tea.  From  under  his  hair,  which 
fell  over  his  forehead,  he  looked  into  his  wife's  face.  It  wore  such  a 
sweet  look  of  innocence  and  wonder,  that,  as  he  regarded  her,  the 
spasm  of  jealousy  passed  off.    No :  there  was  no  look  of  guilt  in  those 
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tender  eyes.     Philip  could  only  read  in  them  the  wife's  tender  love 
and  anxiety  for  himself. 

Bat  what  of  Mr.  Ringwood's  face  ?  When  the  first  little  hlash 
and  hesitation  had  passed  away,  Mr.  Ringwood's  pale  countenance 
reassumed  that  calm  self-satisfied  smile,  which  it  customarily  wore. 
«<  The  coolness  of  the  man  maddened  me,"  said  Philip,  talking  about 
the  little  occurrence  afterwards,  and  to  his  usual  confidant. 

**  Gracious  powers,"  cried  the  other.  *<  If  I  went  to  see  Charlotte 
and  the  children,  would  you  be  jealous  of  me,  yon  bearded  Turk  ? 
Are  you  prepared  with  sack  and  bowstring  for  every  man  who  yisits 
Mrs.  Firmin  ?  If  you  are  to  come  out  in  this  character,  you  will  lead 
yourself  and  your  wife  pretty  lives.  Of  course  you  quarrelled  with 
LfOTelace  then  and  there,  and  threatened  to  throw  him  out  of  window 
then  and  there  ?     Your  custom  is  to  strike  when  you  are   hot ; 

witness " 

'*  Oh,  dear,  no !  "  cried  Philip,  interrupting  me.  *'  I  have  not 
quarrelled  with  him  yet."  And  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  gave  a  very 
fierce  glare  with  his  eyes.  '*  I  sate  him  out  quite  civilly.  I  went 
with  him  to  the  door ;  and  I  have  left  directions  that  he  is  never  to 
pass  it  again — that's  all.  But  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  him  in  the 
least.  Two  men  never  behaved  more  politely  than  wo  did.  Wo 
bowed  and  grinned  at  each  other  quite  amiably.  But  I  own,  when  ho 
held  out  his  hand,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  mine  behind  my  back,  for 

they  felt  very  mischievous,  and  inclined  to Well,  never  mind. 

Perhaps  it  is,  as  you  say  ;  and  he  means  no  sort  of  harm." 

Where,  I  say  again,  do  women  learn  all  the  mischief  they  know  ? 
Why  should  my  wife  have  such  a  mistrust  and  horror  of  this  gentle- 
man? She  took  Philip's  side  entirely.  She  said  she  thought  he 
was  quite  right  in  keeping  that  person  out  of  his  house.  What  did 
she  know  about  that  person  ?  Did  I  not  know  myself  ?  He  was  a 
libertine,  and  led  a  bad  life.  He  had  led  young  men  astray,  and 
taught  them  to  gamble,  and  helped  them  to  ruin  themselves.  We 
have  all  heard  stories  about  the  late  Sir  Philip  Bingwood ;  that  last 
scandal  in  which  he  was  engaged  three  years  ago,  and  which  brought 
his  career  to  an  end  at  Naples,  I  need  not,  of  course,  allude  to.  But 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  about  which  time  this  present  portion  of 
our  little  story  is  enacted,  what  did  she  know  about  Bmgwood's 
misdoings? 

No  :  Philip  Firmin  did  not  quarrel  with  Philip  Bingwood  on  this 
occasion.  But  he  shut  his  door  on  Mr.  Bingwood.  He  refused  all 
invitations  to  Sir  John's  house,  which,  of  course,  came  less  frequently, 
and  which  then  ceased  to  come  at  all.  Bich  folks  do  not  like  to  be 
so  treated  by  the  poor.  Had  Lady  Bingwood  a  notion  of  the  reason 
why  Philip  kept  away  from  her  house?  I  think  it  is  more  than 
possible.     Some  of  Philip's  firienda  knew  her ;  and  she  seemed  only 
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pained.  Dot  surprised  or  angrj,  at  a  qaarrel  whicli  somehiyw  did  tlk» 
place  between  the  two  gentlemen  not  very  long  after  that  Tuft  of 
Mr.  Ringwood  to  his  kinionan  in  Milman  Street. 

«  Your  friend  seems  very  hot-headed  and  Tiolent-tempered,^  Ijdj 
Bingwood  said,  speaking  of  that  very  qaairel.  "  I  am  sonj  hb 
keeps  that  kind  (^  company.  I  am  sore  it  most  be  too  expenam 
for  him." 

As  lack  would  have  it,  Philip's  old  school  friend,  Lord  Ascot,  met 
OS  a  very  few  days  after  the  meeting  and  parting  of  Philip  and  hii 
eonsin  in  Milman  Street,  and  invited  ns  to  a  bachelor's  dinner  on  the 
river.  Oar  wives  (withoat  whose  sanction  no  good  man  wonid  sorelf 
ever  look  a  whitebait  in  the  &ce)  gave  as  permission  to  attend  this 
entertainment,  and  remained  at  home,  and  partook  of  a  tea-dimter 
(blessings  on  them !)  with  the  dear  children.  Jilen  grow  yonng  agiis 
when  they  meet  at  tliese  parties.  We  talk  of  flogging,  proctors,  oU 
cronies  ;  <we  recite  old  school  and  college  jokes.  I  hope  that  some  of 
OS  may  carry  on  these  pleasant  entertainments  ontil  we  are  fi:>arseare, 
and  that  onr  toothiess  old  gams  will  mamble  the  old  stories,  and  wiH 
laugh  over  the  old  jokes  with  ever-renewed  gusto.  Does  the  kind 
reader  remember  the  account  of  such  a  dinner  at  the  commencement 
of  this  history  ?  On  this  afternoon.  Ascot,  Maynard,  Borrooghs 
(several  of  the  men  formerly  mentioned),  re-assembled.  I  think  m 
actually  like  each  other  well  enough  to  be  pleased  to  bear  of  etdi 
other's  successes.  I  know  that  one  or  two  good  fellows,  upon  whom 
fortune  has  frowned,  have  found  other  good  fellows  in  that  company 
to  help  and  aid  them ;  and  that  all  are  better  for  that  kindly  free- 
masonry. 

Before  the  dinner  was  served,  the  guests  met  on  the  green  of  tte 
hotel,  and  examined  that  hir  landscape,  \duch  surely  does  not  lose 
its  charm  in  our  eyes  because  it  is  conmionly  seen  before  a  good 
dinner.  The  crested  elms,  the  shining  river,  the  emerald  meadows, 
the  painted  parterres  of  flowers  around,  all  wafting  an  agreeable  saeQ 
offriture,  of  flowers  and  flounders  exquisitely  commingled.  Who  has 
not  enjoyed  these  delights  ?  May  some  of  us,  I  say,  live  to  drink  the 
'58  claret  in  the  year  1900 !  I  have  no  doubt  tint  the  survivors  of 
our  society  will  still  laugh  at  the  jokes  which  we  used  to  relish  what 
the  present  century  was  still  only  middle-aged.  Ascot  was  going  to 
be  married.  Would  he  be  allowed  to  dine  next  year  ?  Frank  Berry's 
wife  would  not  let  him  come.  Do  you  remember  his  tremendoos 
fight  with  Biggs  ?  Remember  ?  who  didn^t  ?  Marston  was  Berry's 
bottle-holder ;  poor  Marston,  who  was  killed  in  India.  And  Bigg? 
and  Berry  were  tho  closest  friends  in  life  ever  after.  Who  would 
ever  have  thought  of  Brackley  becoming  serious,  and  being  made  an 
archdeacon  ?  Do  you  remember  his  fight  with  Rii^wood  ?  What 
an  inlacnal  bully  hie  was,  and  how  glad  we  all  were  when  Braddey 
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ifarasked  him.  What  diflferent  fates  await  men  !  Who  would  ever 
have  imagined  Nosey  Braeklej  a  enrate  in  the  mining  districts,  and 
ending  hy  wearing  a  rosette  in  his  hat  ?  Who  would  erer  have 
thought  of  Ringwood  hecoming  such  a  prodigious  swell  and  leader  of 
£whion  ?  He  was  a  very  shy  fellow ;  not  at  all  a  good-looking 
fellow :  and  what  a  wild  fellow  he  had  hecome,  and  what  a  lady- 
killer.  Ifln*t  he  some  connection  of  yours,  Firmin  ?  Philip  said  yes, 
bnt  that  he  had  scarcely  met  Bingwood  at  all.  And  one  man  after 
another  told  anecdotes  of  Ringwood  ;  how  he  had  young  pien  to  play 
in  his  house  ;  how  he  had  played  in  thai  very  "  Star  and  Garter ;  " 
and  how  he  always  won.  Yon  must  please  to  remember  that  our 
story  dates  back  some  sixteen  years,  when  the  dice-box  still  rattled 
occasionally,  and  the  king  was  tnmed. 

As  this  old  school  gossip  is  going  on.  Lord  Ascot  arrives,  and 
with  him  this  veiy  Ringwood  about  whom  the  old  schoolfellows  had 
just  been  talking.  He  came  down  in  Ascot's  phaeton.  Of  course, 
the  greatest  man  of  the  party  always  waits  for  Ringwood.  "  If  we 
had  had  a  duke  at  Grey  Friars,*'  says  some  grumbler,  *'  Ringwood 
would  have  made  the  duke  bring  him  down.'* 

Philip's  friend,  when  he  beheld  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ringwood, 
seized  Firmin's  big  arm  and  whispered — 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  No  fighting.  No  quarrels.  Let  bygones 
be  brines.     Remember  there  can  be  no  earthly  use  in  a  scandal.** 

'*  Leave  me  alone,**  says  Philip,  '*and  don't  be  afraid.'* 

I  thought  Ringwood  seemed  to  start  back  for  a  moment,  and 
perhaps  fancied  that  he  looked  a  little  pale,  but  he  advanced  with  a 
gracious  smile  towards  Philip,  and  remarked,  '*It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  have  seen  you  ai  my  father's." 

Philip  grinned  uid  smiled  too.  '*  It  was  a  long  time  since  ho 
had  been  in  Hill  Street"  But  Philip's  smile  was  not  at  all  pleasing 
to  behold.  Indeed,  a  worse  performer  of  eomedy  than  our  friend 
does  not  walk  the  stage  of  this  life. 

On  this  the  other  gaily  remarked  he  was  glad  Philip  had  leave 
to  join  the  bachelor's  party.  Meeting  of  old  schoolfellows  veiy 
pleasant.  Hadn't  been  to  one  of  them  for  a  long  time :  though  the 
*'  Friars  "  was  an  abominable  hole ;  that  was  the  truth.  Who  was 
that  in  the  shovel-hat  ?  a  bishop  ?  what  bishop  ? 

It  was  Brackley,  the  Archdeacon,  who  tamed  very  rod  on  seeing 
Ringwood.  For  the  fact  is,  Brackley  was  talking  to  Pennystone,  the 
little  boy  about  whom  the  quarrel  and  fight  had  taken  place  at 
sehool,  when  Ringwood  had  proposed  forcibly  to  take  Pennystone's 
money  from  him.  "  I  think,  Mr.  Ringwood,  that  Pennystone  is  big 
enoagh  to  hold  his  own  now,  don't  yon  ?  "  said  the  Archdeacon ;  and 
with  this  the  Venerable  man  tamed  on  his  heel,  leaving  Ringwood  to 
iaet  the  little  Pennystone  of  hrmat  years ;  now  a  gigantie  coontiy 
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sqnire,  with  health  ringing  in  his  Toice,  and  a  pair  of  great  anus  nd 
fists  that  would  have  demolished  six  Ringwood's  in  \he  field. 

The  sight  of  these  quondam  eneinies  rather  disturbed  Mr.  Bii^ 
wood's  tranquillity. 

"  I  was  dreadfully  bullied  at  that  school,"  he  said,  in  an  appethag 
manner,  to  Mr.  Pennystone.  **  I  did  as  others  did.  It  wis  i 
horrible  place,  and  I  hate  the  name  of  it.  I  say.  Ascot,  don't  tqq 
think  that  Bamaby's  motion  last  night  was  yerj  ill-timed,  and  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  answered  him  very  neatly  ?  " 

This  became  a  cant  phrase  amongst  some  of  us  wags  afterwards. 
WhenoTer  we  wished  to  change  a  conversation,  it  was,  ''  I  say. 
Ascot,  don't  you  think  Bamaby's  motion  was  very  ill-timed ;  and  thii 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  answered  him  veiy  neatly  ?  "  Yaa 
know  Mr.  Ringwood  would  scarely  have  thought  of  coming  amongst 
such  common  people  as  his  old  schoolfellows,  but  seeing  Lord  Ascot*s 
phaeton  at  Black's,  he  condescended  to  drive  down  to  Biehmond 
with  his  lordship,  and  I  hope  a  great  number  of  his  friends  in  St 
James's  Street  saw  him  in  that  noble  company. 

Windham  was  the  chairman  of  the  evening— -elected  to  that  post 
because  he  is  very  fond  of  making  speeches  to  which  he  does  not  in 
the  least  expect  you  to  listen.  All  men  of  sense  are  glad  to  hand 
over  this  office  to  him :  and  I  hope,  for  my  part,  a  day  will  soon 
arrive  (but  I  own,  mind  you,  that  I  do  not  carve  well)  when  we  shill 
have  the  speeches  done  by  a  skilled  waiter  at  the  side  table,  as  we 
now  have  the  carving.  Don't  you  find  that  you  splash  the  gravy, 
that  you  mangle  the  meat,  that  you  can't  nick  the  joint  in  helping 
the  company  to  a  dinner-speech  ?  I,  for  my  part,  own  that  I  am  in 
a  state  of  tremor  and  absence  of  mind  before  the  operation ;  in  a 
condition  of  imbecility  during  the  business ;  and  that  I  am  sure  of 
A  headache  and  indigestion  the  next  morning.  What  then  ?  Haie 
I  not  seen  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  at  a  city-dinner  last 

year,  in  a  state  of  equal  panic  ? I  feel  that  I  am  wandering 

from  Philip's  adventures  to  his  biographer's,  and  confess  I  am 
thinking  of  the  dismal  fiasco  I  myself  made  on  this  occasion  at  the 
Biehmond  dinner. 

You  see,  the  order  of  the  day  at  these  meetings  is  to  joke  at 
everything — to  joke  at  the  chairman,  at  all  the  speakers,  at  the 
army  and  navy,  at  the  venerable  the  legislature,  at  the  bar  and 
bench,  and  so  forth.  If  we  toast  a  barrister  we  show  how  admirablv 
he  would  have  figured  in  the  dock:  if  a  sailor,  how  lamentably 
sea-sick  ho  was :  if  a  soldier,  how  nimbly  he  ran  away.  For 
example,  we  drank  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Brackley  and  the 
army.  Wo  deplored  the  perverseness  which  had  led  him  to  adopt  a 
black  coat  instead  of  a  red.  War  had  evidently  been  his  vocation, 
as  ho  had  shown  by  the  firequent  battles  in  which  he  had  been 
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engaged  at  school.  For  what  was  the  other  great  warrior  of  the 
ago  famous  ?  for  that  Roman  feature  in  his  hce,  which  distinguished, 
which  gave  a  name  to,  our  Brackley — a  name  by  which  we  fondly 
clung  (cries  of  *^  Nosey,  Nosey  ! '').  Might  that  feature  ornament 
ere  long  the  face  of — of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  army  of  which  he 

was  a  distinguished  field-officer !     Might Here   I  confess  I 

fairly  broke  down,  lost  the  thread  of  my  joke — at  which  Brackley 
seemed  to  look  rather  severe — and  finished  the  speech  with  a  gobble 
about  regard,  esteem,  everybody  respect  you,  and  good  health,  old 
boy — which  answered  quite  as  well  as  a  finished  oration,  however  the 
author  might  be  discontented  with  it. 

The  Archdeacon's  little  sermon  was  veiy  brief,  as  the  discourses 
of  sensible  divines  sometimes  will  be.  He  was  glad  to  meet  old 
friends — to  make  friends  with  old  foes  (loud  cries  of  "Bravo, 
Nosey  !  ")  In  the  battle  of  life,  every  man  must  meet  with  a  blow 
or  two ;  and  every  brave  one  would  take  his  facer  with  good  humour. 
Had  he  quarrelled  with  any  old  schoolfellow  in  old  times?  He 
wore  peace  not  only  on  his  coat,  but  in  his  heart.  Peace  and  good- 
will were  the  words  of  the  day  in  the  army  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and  he  hoped  that  all  officers  in  it  wore  animated  by  one  esprit 
de  corps. 

A  silence  ensued,  during  which  men  looked  towards  Mr.  Ring- 
wood,  as  the  '*  old  foe  *'  towards  whom  the  Archdeacon  had  held  out 
the  hand  of  amity :  but  Ringwood,  who  had  listened  to  the  Arch- 
deacon's speech  with  an  expression  of  great  disgust,  did  not  rise 
from  his  chair — only  remarking  to  his  neighbour  Ascot,  *'  Why 
should  I  get  up  ?  Hang  him,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  say.  Ascot, 
why  did  you  induce  me  to  come  into  this  kind  of  thmg  ?  " 

Fearing  that  a  collision  might  take  place  between  Philip  and  his 
kinsman,  I  had  drawn  Philip  away  from  the  phice  in  the  room  to 
which  Lord  Ascot  beckoned  him,  saying,  "  Never  mind,  Philip,  about 
sitting  by  the  lord,*'  by  whose  side  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mr. 
Ringwood  would  find  a  place.  But  it  was  our  lot  to  be  separated 
from  his  lordship  by  merely  the  table's  breadth,  and  some  intervening 
vases  of  flowers  and  fruits  through  which  we  could  see  and  hear  our 
opposite  neighbours.  When  Ringwood  spoke  "of  this  kind  of 
thing,"*  Philip  glared  across  the  table,  and  started  as  if  he  was  ^'oing 
to  speak :  but  his  neighbour  pinched  him  on  the  knee,  and  whispere<l 
to  Mm,  "  Silence — no  scandal.  Remember !  "  The  other  fell  back, 
swallowed  a  glass  of  wine,  and  made  me  far  from  comfortable  by 
performing  a  tattoo  on  my  chair. 

The  speeches  went  on.  If  they  were  not  more  eloquent  they 
were  more  noisy  and  lively  than  before.  Then  the  aid  of  song  was 
called  in  to  enliven  the  banquet.  The  Archdeacon,  who  had  looked 
a  little  oneasy  for  the  last  half  hour,  rote  up  at  the  call  for  a  son^^^ 
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and  quitted  the  room.  ''Let  us  go  too,  Philip,"  said  Plufip's 
lieighboar.  '*  You  don't  want  to  hear  those  dreadful  old  eoQ^ 
songs  oyer  again  ?  "  Bat  Philip  sulkily  said,  "  You  go,  I  shtdli 
like  to  stay.*' 

Lord  Ascot  was  seeing  the  last  of  his  bachelor  life.  He  HkdL 
those  last  eTenings  to  be  merry ;  he  lingered  over  them,  and  did  mk 
wish  them  to  end  too  quickly.  His  neighbour  was  long  since  tired  of 
the  entertainment,  and  sick  of  our  company.  Mr.  Bingwood  hid 
lived  of  late  in  a  world  of  such  ffiishion  that  ordinary  mortals  were 
despicable  to  him.  He  had  no  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  esih 
days,  or  of  anybody  belonging  to  them.  Whilst  Philip  was  singing 
his  song  of  Doctor  Luther,  I  was  glad  that  he  could  not  see  the  hc& 
of  surprise  and  disgust  which  his  kinsman  bore.  Other  Yocal  per- 
formances followed,  including  a  son<;^  by  Lord  Ascot,  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  was  hideously  out  of  tune ;  but  was  received  faj  his 
near  neighbour  complacently  enough. 

The  noise  now  began  to  increase,  the  choruses  were  fuller,  the 
speeches  were  louder  and  more  incoherent.  I  don't  think  the  com- 
pany heard  a  speech  by  little  Mr.  Yanjohn,  whose  health  was  drank 
as  representatiTe  of  the  British  Turf,  and  who  said  that  he  had  nerar 
known  anything  about  the  turf  or  about  play,  until  their  old  schod- 
fellow,  his  dear  friend — ^bis  swell  friend,  if  he  might  be  permitted  the 
expression — Mr.  iiingwood,  taught  him  the  use  of  cards  ;  and  onee, 
in  his  own  house,  in  May  Fair,  and  once  in  this  very  house,  the 
'*  Star  and  Garter,"  showed  him  how  to  play  the  noble  game  of  Blind 
Hookey. 

*'  The  men  are  drunk.  Let  us  go  away.  Ascot.  I  didn't  eome 
for  this  kind  of  thing! "  cried  Bingwood,  furious,  by  Lord  Ascot's 
side. 

This  was  the  expression  which  Mr.  Ringwood  had  used  a  short 
time  before,  when  Philip  was  about  to  interrupt  him.  He  had  lified 
his  gun  to  fire  then,  but  his  hand  had  been  held  back.  The  bird 
passed  him  once  more,  and  he  could  not  help  taking  aim. 

'*  This  kind  of  thing  is  very  dull,  isn't  it,  Bingwood  ?  "  he  called 
across  the  table,  pulling  away  a  flower,  and  glaring  at  the  other 
through  the  little  open  space. 

'*  Dull,  old  boy  ?  I  call  it  doosid  good  fun,"  cries  Lord  Ascot,  in 
the  height  of  good  humour. 

**  Dull  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  my  lord's  neighbour. 

'*  I  mean,  you  would  prefer  having  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards,  and 
a  little  room,  where  you  could  win  three  or  four  hundred  firom  a 
young  fellow  ?  It's  more  profitable  and  more  quiet  than  '  this  kind 
of  thing.' " 

*'  I  say,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  I  "  cries  the  other. 

*^  What !     YoQ  have  forgotten  already  ?    Has  not  Yai\john  jost 
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old  yoa,  how  joa  and  Mr.  Deuoeaoe  brought  him  down  here,  and 
ron  his  money  from  him  ;  and  then  how  yon  gave  him  his  reyenge  at 
•our  own  honse  in *' 

*'  Did  I  come  hero  to  be  insnlted  by  that  fellow  ?  "  cries  Mr. 
lingwood,  appealing  to  his  neighbonr. 

**  If  that  is  an  insnlt,  yon  may  put  it  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it, 
ii.  Ringwood !  "  cries  Philip. 

''  Come  away,  come  away,  Asoot!  Don*t  keep  me  here  listening 
0  this  bla— " 

'*  If  yon  say  another  word,**  says  Philip,  **  1*11  send  this  decanter 
it  yonr  head !  " 

''Come,  come  —  nonsense!  No  quarrelling  !  Make  it  np  ! 
STerybody  has  had  too  mnch !  Get  the  bill,  and  order  the  omnibus 
tmnd !  '*  A  crowd  was  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the  other.  One 
»f  the  con  sins  had  not  the  least  wish  that  the  qoarrol  should  proceed 
iny  further. 

When,  being  in  a  quarrel,  Philp  Firmin  assumes  the  calm  and 
itately  manner,  he  is  perhaps  in  his  most  dangerous  state.  Lord 
Iscot's  phaeton  (in  which  Mr.  Ringwood  showed  a  great  unwilling- 
tess  to  take  a  seat  by  the  driver)  was  at  the  hotel  gate,  an  omnibus 
;nd  a  private  carriage  or  two  were  in  readiness  to  take  home  the 
tthcr  guests  of  the  feast.  Ascot  went  into  the  hotel  to  light  a  final 
igar,  and  now  Philip  springing  forward,  caught  by  the  arm  the 
gentleman  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  the  phaeton. 

*'  Stop  !  "  ho  said.     **  You  used  a  word  just  now '* 

**  What  word  ?  I  don*t  know  anything  about  words  !  '*  cries  the 
rther,  in  a  loud  Toicc. 

'*  You  said  '  insulted,*  **  murmured  Philip,  in  the  gentlest  tone. 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  said,"  said  Ringwood,  peevishly. 

**  I  said,  in  reply  to  the  words  which  you  forget,  '  that  I  would 
:nock  you  down,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  If  you  feel  in  the  least 
iggrieved,  you  know  where  my  chambers  are — with  Mr.  Yanjohn, 
rhom  you  and  your  mistress  inveigled  to  play  cards  when  he  was  a 
»oy.  You  are  not  fit  to  come  into  an  honest  man's  honse.  It  was 
»nly  because  I  wished  to  spare  a  lady's  feelings  that  I  refrained  from 
nming  you  out  of  mine.  Good-night,  Ascot  1  "  and  with  great 
uajeHty  Mr.  Philip  returned  to  his  companion  and  the  Hansom  cab 
rhich  was  waiting  to  convey  these  two  gentlemen  to  London. 

I  was  quite  correct  in  my  surmise  that  Philip's  antagonist  would 
akc  no  further  notice  of  the  quarrel  to  Philip,  personally.  Indeed, 
16  affectcil  to  treat  it  as  a  drunken  brawl,  regarding  which  no  man  of 
«nsc  would  allow  himself  to  be  seriounly  disturbed.  A  quarrel 
letwecn  two  men  of  the  same  family ; — between  Philip  and  his  own 
elativc  who  had  only  wished  him  well? — It  was  absurd  and  im- 
KMsiblc.     What  Mr.  Ringwood  deplored  was  the  obstinate  ill-tempor 
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and  known  Tiolence  of  Philip,  which  were  for  eTer  leading  Yarn  inio 
these  brawls,  and  estranging  his  £Eunily  from  him.     A  man  seized  bj 
the  coat,  insulted,  threatened  with  a  decanter !     A  man  of  statioa  lo 
treated  by  a  person  whose  own  position  was  most  questionable,  wboie 
father  was  a  fagitive,  and  who  himself  was  straggling  for  precaiion 
subsistence  !     The  arrogance  was  too  great.     With  the  best  widM 
for  the  unhappy  young  man,  and  his  amiable  (but  empty-headed)  litik 
wife,  it  was  impossible  to  take  further  notice  of  them.     Liet  the  Tisiti 
cease.     Let  the  carriage  no  more  drive  from  Berkeley  Square  to 
Milman  Street.     Let  there  be  no  presents  of  game,  poultry,  legs  of 
mutton,  old  clothes  and  what  not.     Henceforth,  therefore,  the  Ring- 
wood  carriage  was  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Foundling, 
and  the  Ringwood  footmen  no  more  scented  with  their  powdered  headi 
the  Firmins'  little  hall-ceiling.     Sir  John  said  to  the  end  that  he  was 
about  to  procure  a  comfortable  place  for  Philip,  when  his  deplond>le 
violence  obliged  Sir  John  to  break  off  all  relations  with  the  most 
misguided  young  man. 

Nor  was  the  end  of  the  mischief  here.  We  have  all  read  how  the 
gods  never  appear  alone — ^the  gods  bringing  good  or  evil  fortune. 
When  two  or  three  little  pieces  of  good  luc^  had  beCeJlen  our  poor 
friend,  my  wife  triumphantly  cried  out,  **  I  told  you  so !  Did  I  not 
always  say  that  heaven  would  befriend  that  dear,  innocent  wife  asJ 
children  ;  that  brave,  generous,  imprudent  &ther  ?  "  And  now  when 
the  evil  days  came,  this  monstrous  logician  insisted  that  poverty, 
sickness,  dreadful  doubt  and  terror,  hunger  and  want  almost,  were  all 
equally  intended  for  Philip*s  advantage,  and  would  work  for  good  in 
the  end.  So  that  rain  was  good,  and  sunshine  was  good ;  so  that 
sickness  was  good,  and  health  was  good  ;  that  Philip  ill  was  to  be  as 
happy  as  Philip  well,  and  as  thankful  for  a  sick  house  and  an  empty 
pocket  as  for  a  warm  fireside  and  a  comfortable  larder.  Mind,  I  ask 
no  Christian  philosopher  to  revile  at  his  ill-fortunes,  or  to  despair.  I 
will  accept  a  tooth-ache  (or  any  evil  of  life)  and  bear  it  without  too 
much  grumbling.  But  I  cannot  say  that  to  have  a  tooth  pulled  out 
is  a  blessing,  or  fondle  the  hand  which  wrenches  at  my  jaw. 

**  They  can  live  without  their  fine  relations,  and  their  donations  of 
mutton  and  turnips,"  cries  my  wife  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  ''  The 
way  in  which  those  people  patronized  Philip  and  dear  Charlotte  was 
perfectly  intolerable.  Lady  Bingwood  knows  how  dreadful  the  conduct 
of  that  Mr.  Bingwood  is,  and — and  I  have  no  patience  with  her !  ** 
How,  I  repeat,  do  women  know  about  men  ?  How  do  they  telegraph 
to  each  other  their  notices  of  alarm  and  mistrust  ?  and  fly  as  biiiis 
rise  up  with  a  rush  and  a  skurry  when  danger  appears  to  be  near  ^ 
All  this  was  very  well.  But  Mr.  Tregarvan  heard  some  account  of 
the  dispute  between  Philip  and  Mr.  Bingwood,  and  applied  to  Sir 
John  for  further  particulars  ;  and  Sir  John — ^liberal  man  as  he  was 
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and  ever  had  been,  and  priding  himself  little,  heaven  knew,  on  the 
privilege  of  rank,  which  was  merely  adventitioas — was  constrained  to 
confess  that  this  yoong  man's  condact  showed  a  great  deal  too  mach 
laissez  aUer.  He  had  constantly,  at  Sir  John's  own  hoase,  manifested 
an  independence  which  had  bordered  on  nideness  ;  he  was  always 
notorious  for  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  and  lately  had  so  disgraced 
himself  in  a  scene  with  Sir  John's  eldest  son,  Mr.  Ringwood — had 
exhibited  sach  bratality,  ingratitade  and — and  inebriation,  that  Sir 
John  was  free  to  confess  he  had  forbidden  the  gentleman  his  door. 

"  An  insubordinate,  ill-conditioned  fellow,  certainly ! "  thinks 
Tregarvan.  (And  I  do  not  say,  though  Philip  is  my  friend,  that 
Tregarvan  and  Sir  John  were  altogether  ¥rrong  regarding  their 
protdge.)  Twice  Tregarvan  had  invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  Philip 
had  not  appeared.  More  than  once  he  had  contradicted  Tregarvan 
about  the  lievievc.  He  had  said  that  the  Review  was  not  getting  on, 
and  if  you  asked  Philip  his  candid  opinion,  it  would  not  get  on.  Six 
numbers  had  appeared,  and  it  did  not  meet  with  that  attention  which 
the  public  ought  to  pay  to  it.  The  public  was  careless  as  to  the 
designs  of  that  Groat  Power  which  it  was  Tregarvan's  aim  to  defy  and 
confound.  He  took  counsel  with  himself.  He  walked  over  to  the 
publisher's  and  inspected  the  books  ;  and  the  result  of  that  inspection 
was  so  disagreeable,  that  he  went  home  straightway  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Philip  Firmin,  Esq.,  New  Milman  Street,  Guildford  Street,  which 
that  poor  fellow  brought  to  his  usual  advisers. 

That  letter  contained  a  cheque  for  a  quarter's  salary,  and  bade 
adieu  to  Mr.  Firmin.  The  writer  would  not  recapitulate  the  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  which  he  felt  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Review, 
Ho  was  much  disappointed  in  its  progress,  and  dissatisfied  with  its 
general  management.  He  thought  an  opportunity  was  lost  which 
never  could  be  recovered  for  exposing  the  designs  of  a  Power  which 
menaced  the  liberty  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Had  it  been  directed 
with  proper  energy  that  Review  might  have  been  an  a)gis  to  that 
tiireatened  liberty,  a  lamp  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  that  menaced 
freedom.  It  might  have  pointed  tho  way  to  the  cultivation  bonarum 
Uternrum;  it  might  have  fostered  rising  talent;  it  might  have 
chastised  the  arrogance  of  so-called  critics ;  it  might  have  served 
the  cause  of  truth.  Tregarvan's  hopes  were  disappointed :  he  would 
not  say  by  whose  remissness  or  fault.  Ho  had  done  his  utmost  in 
the  good  work,  and  finally,  would  thank  Mr.  Firmin  to  print  off*  the 
articles  already  purchased  and  paid  for,  and  to  prepare  a  brief  notice 
for  the  next  number,  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  the  Review  ; 
and  Tregarvan  showed  my  wife  a  cold  shoulder  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  nor  were  we  asked  to  his  tea-parties,  I  forget  for 
how  many  seasons. 

This  to  U8  was  no  great  loss  or  subject  of  annoyance :  but  to 
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poor  Philip  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  almost  death  to  him.  He 
never  coold  save  mnch  oat  of  his  little  pittance.  Here  were  fi% 
pounds  in  his  hand,  it  is  tree ;  hut  hills,  taxes,  rent,  the  hundiei 
little  obligations  of  a  house,  were  due  and  pressing  upon  him ;  aai 
in  the  midst  of  bis  anxiety  onr  dear  little  Mrs.  PhiUp  was  ahout  to 
present  him  with  a  third  ornament  to  his  nursery.  Poor  little  Tertcv 
arrived  duly  enough,  and,  such  hypocrites  were  we,  that  the  poor 
mother  was  absolutely  thinking  of  cidling  the  child  Tregarvan  Firmin, 
as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Tregarvan,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  thent, 
and  Tregarvan  Firmin  would  be  such  a  pretty  name  she  thoug)it. 
We  imagined  the  Little  Sister  knew  nothing  about  Philip's  anxieties. 
Of  course  she  attended  Mrs.  Philip  through  her  troubles,  and  we 
vow  that  wo  never  said  a  word  to  her  regarding  Philip's  own.  Bat 
Mrs.  Brandon  went  in  to  Philip  one  day,  as  he  was  sittbg  yery  grvm 
and  sad  ^^*ith  his  two  first-bom  children,  and  she  took  both  his  hands, 
and  said,  **  You  know,  dear  Philip,  I  have  saved  ever  so  much  :  and 
I  always  intended  it  for — ^you  know  who."  And  here  she  loosened 
one  hand  from  him,  and  felt  in  her  pocket  for  a  purse,  and  put  it 
into  Philip's  hand,  and  wept  on  his  shoulder.  And  Philip  kissed 
her,  and  thanked  God  for  sending  him  such  a  dear  friend,  and  gave 
her  back  her  purse,  though  indeed  he  had  but  five  pounds  left  in  his 
own  when  this  benefactress  came  to  him. 

Yes  :  but  there  were  debts  owing  to  him.  There  was  his  wife  i 
little  portion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  had  never  been  paid  since 
the  second  quai-tcr  after  their  marriage,  which  had  happened  now 
more  than  three  years  ago.  As  Philip  had  scarce  a  guinea  in  the 
world,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Baynes,  his  wife^s  mother,  to  explain  his 
extreme  want,  and  to  remind  her  that  this  money  was  due.  Mrs. 
General  Baynes  was  living  at  Jersey  at  this  time  in  a  choice  sodety 
of  half-pay  ladies,  clergymen,  captains,  and  the  like,  among  whcnn  I 
have  no  doubt  she  moved  as  a  great  lady.  She  wore  a  large  medalhoo 
of  the  deceased  general  on  her  neck.  She  wept  dry  tears-over  thai 
interesting  cameo  at  frequent  tea-parties.  She  never  could  forgire 
Philip  for  taking  away  her  child  &om  her,  and  if  any  one  would  take 
away  others  of  her  girls,  she  would  be  equally  unforgiving.  £ndowed 
with  that  wonderful  logic  with  which  women  are  blessed,  I  believe 
she  never  admitted,  or  has  been  able  to  admit  to  her  own  mind,  that 
she  did  Philip  or  her  daughter  a  wrong.  In  the  tea-parties  of  her 
acquaintance  she  groaned  over  the  extravagance  of  her  son-in-law  and 
his  brutal  treatment  of  her  blessed  child.  Many  good  people  agreed 
with  her  and  shook  their  respectable  noddles  when  the  name  of  that 
prodigal  Philip  was  mentioned  over  her  muffins  and  Bohea.  He  was 
prayed  tor  ;  his  dear  widowed  mother-in-law  was  pitied,  and  blessed 
with  all  the  comfort  reverend  gentlemen  could  supply  on  the  spot. 
**  Upon  my  honour,  Firmin,  Emily  and  I  were  made  to  believe  that 
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joQ  were  a  monster,  sir/*  the  stout  Major  MacWhIrter  once  said  ; 
«« and  now  I  have  heard  yonr  story,  by  Jove,  I  think  it  is  yon,  and 
not  Eliza  Baynes,  who  were  wronp^ed.  She  has  a  dcnce  of  a  tongae, 
Eliza  has  :  and  a  temper — poor  Charles  knew  what  that  was !  "  In 
fine,  when  Philip,  reduced  to  his  last  guinea,  asked  Charlotte's 
mother  to  pay  her  debt  to  her  sick  daughter,  Mrs.  Gerieral  B.  sent 
Philip  a  ten-pound  note,  open,  by  Captain  Swang,  of  the  Indian  army, 
who  happened  to  be  eoming  to  England.  And  that,  Philip  says,  of 
all  the  hard  knocks  of  fate,  has  been  the  very  hardest  which  he  has 
had  to  endure. 

But  the  poor  little  wife  knew  nothing  of  this  cruelty,  nor,  indeed, 
of  the  very  poverty  which  was  hemming  round  her  curtain  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  griefs,  Philip  Firmin  was  immensely  consoled  by  the 
tender  fidelity  of  the  friends  whom  God  had  sent  him.  Their  griefs 
were  drawing  to  an  end  now.  Kind  readers  all,  may  your  sorrows, 
mav  mine,  leave  us  with  hearts  not  embittered,  and  humbly  acquiescent 
to  the  Great  Will ! 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

in   WHICH    WE   REACH    THE    LAST   STAGE   BUT   ONE    OF   THIS   JOURNKT. 

Although  poverty  was  knocking  at  Philip's  humble  door,  little 
Charlotte  in  all  her  trouble  never  knew  how  menacing  the  grim 
visitor  had  been.  She  did  not  quite  understand  that  her  bubband  in 
his  last  necessity  sent  to  her  mother  for  his  due,  and  that  the  mother 
turned  away  and  refused  him.  '*  Ah,*'  thought  poor  Philip,  groaning 
in  his  despair,  **  I  wonder  whether  the  thieves  who  attacked  the  man 
in  the  parable  were  robbers  of  his  own  family,  who  knew  that  ha 
carried  money  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  waylaid  him  on  the 
journey  ?  "  But  again  and  again  ho  has  thanked  God,  with  grateful 
heart,  for  the  Samaritans  whom  he  has  met  on  life's  road,  and  if  he 
has  not  forgiven,  it  must  be  owned  he  has  never  done  any  wrong  to 
those  who  robbed  him. 

Charlotte  did  not  know  that  her  husband  was  at  his  last  guinea, 
and  a  prey  to  dreadful  anxiety  for  her  dear  sake,  for  afler  the  birth  of 
her  child  a  fever  came  upon  her ;  in  the  delirium  consequent  upon 
which  the  poor  thing  was  ignorant  of  all  that  happened  round  her. 
A  fortnight  with  a  wife  in  extremity,  with  crying  infants,  with  hunger 
menaexng  at  the  door,  passed  for  Philip  somehow.  The  young  man 
became  an  old  man  in  this  time.  Indeed,  his  fair  hair  was  streaked 
with  white  at  the  temples  afterwards.  But  it  must  not  bo  imagined 
that  he  had  not  friends  during  his  affliction,  and  he  always  can  grate- 
fully count  up  the  names  of  many  persons  to  whom  ho  might  have 
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applied  bad  he  been  in  need.  He  did  not  look  or  ask  for  tbeae 
snccoars  from  his  relatiyes.  Aont  and  nncle  Twjsden  shridced  nd 
cried  out  at  his  extravagance,  impradence,  and  foUj.  Sir  Jobi 
Ringwood  said  he  must  really  wash  his  bands  of  a  young  man  iriio 
menaced  the  life  of  his  own  son.  Grenyille  Woolcomb,  with  manr 
oaths,  in  which  brother-in-law  Ringwood  joined  chonis,  cnrsed  Philip, 
and  said  he  didn't  care,  and  the  beggar  onght  to  be  hnng,  and  lus 
&ther  ought  to  be  hnng.  Bat  I  think  I  know  half-a-dozen  good  men 
and  tme  who  told  a  different  tale,  and  who  were  ready  with  their 
sympathy  and  succour.  Did  not  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  Irish  laundress, 
in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  and  gin,  offer  to  go  and  chare  at  Philq>*8 
house  for  nothing,  and  nurse  the  dear  children  ?  Did  not  Good- 
enough  say,  *'  If  you  are  in  need,  my  dear  fellow,  of  coarse  yon  know 
where  to  come  ;  "  and  did  he  not  actually  give  two  prescriptions,  one 
for  poor  Charlotte,  one  for  fifty  pounds  to  be  taken  inunediatehr, 
which  he  handed  to  the  nurse  by  mistake  9  You  may  be  sore  she 
did  not  appropriate  the  money,  for  of  course  you  know  tliai  the  none 
was  Mrs.  Brandon.  Charlotte  has  one  remorse  in  her  life.  She 
owns  she  was  jealous  of  the  Little  Sister.  And  now  when  that  gentle 
life  is  over,  when  Philip's  poverty  trials  arc  ended,  when  the  chlldien 
go  sometimes  and  look  wistfully  at  the  grave  of  their  dear  Caroline, 
friend  Charlotte  leans  her  head  against  her  husband's  shoulder,  and 
owns  humbly  how  good,  how  brave,  how  generous  a  friend  heaven 
sent  them  in  that  humble  defender. 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  ?  In  many  cases  it  is 
like  the  dentist's  chair,  more  dreadful  in  the  contemplation  than  in 
the  actual  suffering.  Philip  says  he  never  was  fairly  beaten,  but  on 
that  day  when,  in  reply  to  his  solicitation  to  have  his  due,  Mrs. 
Baynes's  fnend.  Captain  Swang,  brought  him  the  open  ten-pound 
note.  It  was  not  much  of  a  blow  ;  the  hand  which  dealt  it  made  the 
hurt  so  keen.  '*  I  remember,"  says  he,  **  bursting  out  crying  at 
school,  because  a  big  boy  hit  me  a  slight  tap,  and  other  boys  said, 
'  Oh,  yon  coward.'  It  was  that  I  knew  the  boy  at  home,  and  my 
parents  had  been  kind  to  him.  It  seemed  to  me  a  wrong  that  Bumps 
should  strike  me,"  said  Philip ;  and  he  looked,  while  telling  the 
story,  as  if  he  could  cry  about  this  injury  now.  I  hope  he  has 
revenged  himself  by  presenting  coals  of  fire  to  his  wife*s  relations. 
But  this  day,  when  he  is  enjoying  good  health,  and  competence,  it  is 
not  safe  to  mention  mothers-in-law  in  his  presence.  He  fiimes. 
shouts,  and  rages  against  them,  as  if  all  were  like  his ;  and  his,  I 
have  been  told,  is  a  lady  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  herself  and  her 

conduct  in  this  world  ;  and  as  for  the  next but  our  story  does 

not  dare  to  point  so  far.  It  only  interests  itself  about  a  little  clique 
of  people  here  below — their  griefs,  their  trials,  their  weaknesses,  their 
kindly  hearts. 


.*. 
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People  there  are  in  oar  history  who  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
kindly  hearts  at  all ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  if  a  biography  could  be  written 
from  their  point  of  view,  some  other  novelist  might  show  how  Philip 
and  hia  biographer  were  a  pair  of  selfish  worldlings  unworthy  of 
credit :  how  uncle  and  aunt  Twysden  were  most  exemplary  people, 
and  so  forth.  Have  I  not  told  you  how  many  people  at  New  York 
shook  their  heads  when  Philip's  name  was  mentioned,  and  intimated 
a  strong  opinion  that  he  used  his  father  very  ill  ?  When  he  fell 
wounded  and  bleeding,  patron  Tregarvan  dropped  him  off  his  horse, 
and  cousin  Ringwood  did  not  look  behind  to  see  how  he  fared.  But 
these,  again,  may  have  had  their  opinion  regarding  our  friend,  who 

may  have  been  misrepresented  to  them I  protest  as  I  look  back 

at  the  past  portions  of  this  history,  I  begin  to  have  qualms,  and  ask 
myself  whether  the  folks  of  whom  we  have  been  prattling  have  had 
justice  done  to  them ;  whether  Agnes  Twysden  is  not  a  suffering 
martyr  justly  offended  by  Philip's  turbulent  behaviour,  and  whether 
Philip  deserves  any  particular  attention  or  kindness  at  all.  He  is 
not  transcendently  clever ;  he  is  not  gloriously  beautiful.  He  is  not 
about  to  illuminate  the  darkness  in  which  the  peoples  grovel,  with  the 
flashing  emanations  of  his  truth.  He  sometimes  owes  money,  which 
he  cannot  pay.  He  slips,  stumbles,  blunders,  brags.  Ah  I  he  sins 
and  repents — pray  heaven — of  faults,  of  vanities,  of  pride,  of  a 
thousand  shortcomings!  This  I  say — Ego — as  my  friend's  bio- 
grapher. Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  other  characters  round 
about  him  so  well,  and  have  overlooked  a  number  of  their  merits,  and 
caricatured  and  exaggerated  their  little  defects. 

Among  the  Samaritans  who  came  to  Philip's  help  in  these  his 
straits,  he  loves  to  remember  the  name  of  J.  J.,  the  painter,  whom 
he  found  sitting  with  the  children  one  day  making  drawings  for  them, 
which  the  good  painter  never  tired  to  sketch. 

Now  if  those  children  would  but  have  kept  Ridley's  sketches, 
and  waited  for  a  good  season  at  Christy's,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
might  have  got  scores  of  pounds  for  the  drawbgs,  but  then  yon  see, 
they  chose  to  improve  the  drawings  with  their  own  hands.  They 
painted  the  soldiers  yellow,  the  horses  blue,  and  so  forth.  On  the 
horses  they  put  soldiers  of  their  own  construction.  Ridley's  land- 
scapes were  enriched  with  representations  of  '*  Omnibuses,"  which 
the  children  saw  and  admired  in  the  neighbouring  New  Road.  I 
dare  say  as  the  fever  left  her,  and  as  she  came  to  see  things  as  they 
were,  Charlotte's  eyes  dwelt  fondly  on  the  pictures  of  the  omnibuses 
inserted  in  Mr.  Ridley's  sketches,  and  she  put  some  aside  and 
showed  them  to  her  friends,  and  said,  *<  Doesn't  our  darling  show 
extraordinary  talent  for  drawing?  Mr.  Ridley  says  he  does.  He 
did  a  great  part  of  this  etching." 

But,  beside  the   drawings,  what  do  you  think  Master  Ridley 
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offered  to  draw  for  his  friends  ?  Besides  the  presenptioiis  of  medi- 
cine, what  dranghts  did  Dr.  Goodenongh  prescribe  ?  When  none 
Brandon  came  to  Mrs.  Philip  in  her  anxioas  time,  we  know  what  sort 
of  payment  she  proposed  for  her  services.  Who  says  the  world  is 
all  cold  ?  There  is  the  son  and  the  shadow.  And  the  hearen  which 
ordains  poverty  and  sickness,  sends  pity,  and  love,  and  sncconr. 

During  Charlotte's  fever  and  illness,  the  Little  Sister  had  left 
her  bat  for  one  day,  when  her  patient  was  quiet,  and  pronounced  to 
be  mending.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Charlotte  was  very  ill  indeed  on 
this  occasion ;  so  ill  that  Dr.  Goodenongh  thought  she  might  hare 
given  us  all  the  slip :  so  ill  that,  but  for  Brandon,  she  would  in  all 
probability,  have  escaped  out  of  this  troublous  worid  and  left 
Philip  and  her  orphaned  little  ones.  Charlotte  mended  then ;  could 
take  food  and  liked  it,  and  was  specially  pleased  with  some  chickens 
which  her  nurse  informed  her  were  **  from  the  country."  *'  From 
Sir  John  Ringwood,  no  doubt "  said  Mrs.  Firmin,  remembering  the 
presents  sent  from  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  mutton  and  the  turnips. 

^'  Well,  eat  and  be  thankful ! ''  says  the  Little  Sister,  who  waf 
as  gay  as  a  little  sister  could  be,  and  who  had  prepared  a  beautiful 
bread  sauce  for  the  fowl ;  and  who  had  tossed  the  baby,  and  who 
showed  it  to  its  admiring  brother  and  sister  ever  so  many  times ; 
and  who  saw  that  Mr.  Philip  had  his  dinner  comfortable  ;  and  idio 
never  took  so  much  as  a  drop  of  porter — at  home  a  little  glass  some- 
times was  comfortable,  but  on  duty,  never,  never !  No,  not  if  Dr. 
Goodenongh  ordered  it !  she  vowed.  And  the  Doctor  wished  he 
could  say  as  much,  or  believe  as  much,  of  all  his  nurses. 

Milman  Street  is  such  a  quiet  little  street  that  our  friends  had 
not  carpeted  it  in  the  usual  way ;  and  three  days  after  her  temporary 
absence,  as  nurse  Brandon  sits  by  her  patient*s  bed,  powdering  tlw 
back  of  a  small  piuk  infant  that  makes  believe  to  swim  upon  her 
apron,  a  rattle  of  wheels  is  heard  in  the  quiet  street — of  four  wheels, 
of  one  horse,  of  a  jingling  carriage,  which  stops  before  PhUip*s  door. 
**  It's  the  trap,*'  says  nurse  Brandon,  delighted.  <'  It  must  be  those 
kind  Ringwoods,"  says  Mrs.  Philip.  "  But  stop,  Brandon.  Did 
not  they,  did  not  we  ? — oh,  how  kind  of  them  1  *'  She  was  trying 
to  recal  the  past.  Past  and  present  for  days  had  been  strangely 
mingled  in  her  fevered  brain.  "  Hush,  my  dear,  you  are  to  be  kep' 
quite  still,*'  says  the  nurse — and  then  proceeded  to  finish  the 
polishing  and  powdering  of  the  pink  frog  on  her  lap. 

The  bedroom  window  was  opened  towards  the  sunny  street :  but 
Mrs.  Philip  did  not  hear  a  female  voice  say, "  'Old  the  'orses  'ead, 
Jim,"  or  she  might  have  been  agitated.  The  horses  head  was  held, 
and  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  with  a  great  basket  containing  pease, 
butter,  greens,  flowers,  and  other  rural  produce,  descended  finun  the 
vehicle  and  rang  at  the  hell. 


^  » 
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Philip  opened  it ;  with  his  little  ones,  as  nsnal  trotting  at 
his  knees. 

**  Why,  my  darlings,  how  you  air  grown  !  "  cries  tho  lady. 

**  Bygones  bo  bygones.  Give  us  your  'and,  Firmin :  here's 
mine.  My  missas  has  brought  some  country  butter  and  things  for 
jour  dear  good  lady.  And  we  hope  you  liked  the  chickens.  And 
God  bless  you,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ? "  the  tears  were  rolling 
down  the  good  man's  cheeks  as  he  spoke.  And  Mrs.  Mngford  was 
likiewise  exceedingly  hot,  and  very  much  affected.  And  the  children 
said  to  her,  **  Maouna  is  better  now  :  and  we  have  a  little  brother^ 
and  he  is  crying  now  upstairs." 

**  Bless  you,  my  darlings ! "  Mrs.  Mugford  was  off  by  this 
time.  She  put  down  her  peace-offering  of  carrots,  chickens,  bacon, 
butter.  She  cried  plentifully.  *'  It  was  Brandon  came  and  told 
us,'*  she  said ;  "  and  when  she  told  us  how  all  your  great  people 
bad  flung  yon  over,  and  you'd  been  quarrelling  again,  you  naughty 
fellar,  I  says  to  Mugford,  let's  go  and  see  after  that  dear  thing, 
Mugford,  I  says.  And  here  we  are.  And  year's  two  niee  cakes  ftnr 
your  children  "  (after  a  forage  in  the  comueopia),  *'  and,  lor,  how 
they  are  grown  !  " 

A  little  nurse  from  the  upstairs  regions  here  makes  her  appear- 
ance, holding  a  bundle  of  cashmere  shawls,  part  of  which  is  removed, 
and  discloses  a  being  pronounced  to  be  ravishingly  beautiful,  and 
•'jest  like  Mrs.  Mugford's  Emaly  !  " 

"  I  say,"  says  Mngford,  '*  the  'old  shop's  still  open  to  yon. 
T*other  chap  wouldn't  do  at  all.  He  was  wild  when  he  got  tho 
drink  on  board.  Hirish.  Pitched  into  Bickerton,  and  blacked  *is 
eye.  It  was  Bickerton  who  told  you  lies  about  that  poor  lady. 
Don't  see  'em  no  more  now.  Borrowed  some  money  of  me  !  hayen't 
seen  him  since.  We  were  both  wrong,  and  we  must  make  it  up— 
the  missus  says  we  must.** 

**  Amen  !  "  said  Philip,  with  a  grasp  of  the  honest  fellow's  hand. 
And  next  Sunday  he  and  a  trim  little  sister,  and  two  diildren,  went 
to  an  old  church  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  which  was  fashion- 
able in  tho  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  Richard  Steele  kept  house, 
and  did  not  pay  rent,  hard  by.  And  when  the  clergyman  in  the 
Thanksgiving  particularized  those  who  desired  now  to  "  offer  up 
their  praises  and  thanksgiving  for  late  mercies  vouchsafed  to  them,** 
once  more  Philip  Firmin  said  **  Amen,**  on  his  knees,  and  with  all 
his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

THE   REALMS   OF  BLISS. 

You  know — all  good  boys  and  girls  at  Christmas  know — that,  befon 
the  last  scene  of  the  pantomime,  when  the  Good  Fairy  ascends  in  t 
blaze  of  gloiy,  and  Harleqnin  and  Columbine  take  hands,  baring 
danced  through  all  their  tricks  and  troubles  and  tumbles,  there  is  t 
dark,  brief,  seemingly  meaningless  penultimate  scene,  in  which  the 
performers  appear  to  grope  about  perplexed,  whilst  the  music  of 
bassoons  and  trombones,  and  the  like,  groans  tragically.  As  the 
actors,  with  gestures  of  dismay  and  outstretched  arms,  moTe  hither 
and  thither,  the  wary  frequenter  of  pantomimes  sees  the  illuminators 
of  the  Abode  of  Bliss  and  Hall  of  Prismatic  Splendour  nimbly 
moving  behind  the  canvass,  and  streaking  the  darkness  with 
twinkling  fires — fires  which  shall  blaze  out  presently  in  a  thousand 
colours  round  the  Good  Fairy  in  the  Revolving  Temple  of  Blinding 
Bliss.  Be  happy.  Harlequin  I  Love  and  be  happy  and  dance, 
pretty  Columbine !  Children,  mamma  bids  you  put  your  shawls 
on.  And  Jack  and  Mary  (who  are  young  and  love  pantomimes,) 
look  lingeringly  still  over  the  ledge  of  the  box,  whilst  the  £unr 
temple  yet  revolves,  whilst  the  fireworks  play,  and  ere  the  Grett 
Dark  Curtain  descends. 

My  dear  young  people,  who  have  sate  kindly  through  the  scenes 
during  which  our  entertainment  has  lasted,  be  it  known  to  you  that 
last  chapter  was  the  dark  scene.  Look  to  your  cloaks  and  tie  up 
your  little  throats,  for  I  tell  you  the  great  baize  will  soon  fall  down. 
Have  I  had  any  secrets  from  you  all  through  the  piece  ?  I  tell  you 
the  house  will  be  empty  and  you  will  be  in  the  cold  air.  When  the 
boxes  have  got  their  nightgowns  on,  and  you  are  all  gone,  and  I  have 
turned  off  the  gas,  and  am  in  the  empty  theaixe  alone  in  the 
darkness,  I  promise  you  I  shall  not  be  merry.  Never  mind !  We 
can  make  jokes  though  we  are  ever  so  sad.  We  can  jump  over  head 
and  heels,  though  I  declare  the  pit  is  half  emptied  already,  and  the 
last  orange-woman  has  slunk  away.  Encore  une  pirouette,  Colom- 
bine  I  Saute,  Arlequin,  mon  ami  I  Though  there  are  but  ^^e  bars 
more  of  the  music,  my  good  people  we  must  jump  over  them  briskly, 
and  then  go  home  to  supper  and  bed. 

Philip  Firmin,  then,  was  immensely  moved  by  this  magnanimity 
and  kindness  on  the  part  of  his  old  employer,  and  has  always  con- 
sidered Mugford's  arrival  and  friendliness  as  a  special  inteiposition 
in  his  favour.  He  owes  it  all  to  Brandon,  he  says.  It  was  she  who 
bethought  herself  of  his  condition,  represented  it  to  Mugford,  and 
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reconciled  him  to  his  enemy.  Others  were  most  ready  with  their 
money.  It  was  Brandon  who  brought  him  work  rather  than  alms, 
and  enabled  him  to  dEuse  fortune  cheerfully.  His  interval  of  poYerty 
was  so  short,  that  he  actually  had  not  occasion  to  borrow.  A  week 
more,  and  he  could  not  have  held  out,  and  poor  Brandon's  little 
marriage  present  must  have  gone  to  the  coenotaph  of  sovereigns — the 
dear  Lattle  Sister's  gift  which  Philip's  family  cherish  to  this  hour. 

Bo  Philip,  with  a  humbled  heart  and  demeanour,  clambered  up  on 
bis  sub-editorial  stool  once  more  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gazetu,  and  again 
brandished  the  paste-pot  and  the  scissors.  I  forget  whether  Bicker- 
ton  still  remained  in  command  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  or  was 
more  kind  to  Philip  than  before,  or  was  afraid  of  him,  having  heard 
of  his  exploits  as  a  fire-eater  ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  two  did  not  come 
to  a  quarrel,  giving  each  other  a  wide  berth,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
each  doing  his  own  duty.  Good-by,  Monsieur  Bickerton.  Except, 
mayhap,  in  the  final  group  round  the  Faiby  Chabiot  (when,  I 
promise  you,  there  will  be  such  a  blaze  of  glory  that  he  will  be 
invisible),  wo  shall  never  see  the  little  spiteful  envious  creature  more. 
J^et  him  pop  down  his  appointed  trap-door ;  and,  quick  fiddles  !  let 
the  brisk  music  jig  on. 

Owing  to  the  coolness  which  had  arisen  between  Philip  and  his 
fiUher  on  account  of  their  different  views  regarding  the  use  to  be 
made  of  Philip's  signature,  the  old  gentleman  drew  no  further  bills 
in  his  son  B  name,  and  our  friend  was  spared  from  the  unpleasant 
persecution.  Mr.  Hunt  loved  Dr.  Firmin  so  ardently  that  ho  could 
not  bear  to  be  separated  from  the  doctor  long.  Without  the  doctor, 
London  was  a  dreary  wilderness  to  Hunt.  Unfortunate  remem- 
bronchcs  of  past  pecuniary  transactions  haunted  him  here.  Wo 
were  all  of  us  glad  when  he  finally,  retired  from  the  Covent  Garden 
taverns  and  betook  himself  to  the  Bowery  once  more. 

And  now  friend  Philip  was  at  work  again,  hardly  earning  a  scanty 
meal  for  self,  wife,  servant,  children.  It  was  indeed  a  meagre  meal, 
and  a  small  wage.  Chariotte's  illness,  and  other  mishaps,  had  swept 
away  poor  Philip's  little  savings.  It  was  determined  that  we  would 
let  the  elegantly  furnished  apartments  on  the  first  floor.  You  might 
have  fancied  the  proud  Mr.  Firmin  rather  repugnant  to  such  a 
measure.  And  so  he  was  on  the  score  of  convenience,  but  of  dignity, 
not  a  whit.  To  this  day,  if  necessity  called,  Philip  would  turn  a 
mangle  with  perfect  gravity.  I  believe  the  thought  of  Mrs.  General 
Baynes's  horror  at  the  idea  of  her  son-in-law  letting  lodgings  greatly 
soothed  and  comforted  Philip.  The  lodgings  were  absolutely  taken 
by  our  country  acquaintance,  Miss  Pybus,  who  was  coming  up  for  the 
May  meetings,  and  whom  we  persuaded  (heaven  be  good  to  ur)  that 
hhe  would  find  a  most  denirable  quiet  residence  in  the  house  of  a  man 
with  three  squalling  children.     Miss  P.  came,  then,  with  my  wife  to 
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look  at  the  apartments ;  and  we  allared  her  by  deseribmg  to  berilM 
delightful  mnsical  services  at  the  Foundling  hard  by ;  and  she  mg 
very  much  pleased  with  Mrs.  Philip,  and  did  not  eren  winoe  al  the 
«lder  children,  whose  pretty  faces  won  the  kind  old  lady's  haait:  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  we  were  mnm  about  the  baby :  and  Pybns  wu 
going  to  close  for  the  lodgings,  when  Philip  burst  out  of  his  littlt 
room,  without  his  coat,  I  believe,  and  objurgated  a  little  printer's  bqv, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  hall,  waiting  for  some  ''  copy  "  regarding  which 
he  had  made  a  blunder  ;  and  Philip  nsed  such  violent  language 
towards  the  little  lazy  boy,  that  Pybus  said  '^  she  never  could  this^ 
of  taking  apartments  in  that  house,"  and  hurried  thence  in  a  panic 
When  Brandon  heard  of  this  project  of  letting  lodgings,  she  was  in  a 
fury.  She  might  let  lodgin's,  but  it  wasn't  for  Philip  to  do  so.  ''  L^ 
lodgin's,  indeed !  Buy  a  broom,  and  sweep  a  crossin'  I  "  Brandon 
always  thought  Charlotte  a  poor-spirited  creature,  and  the  way  she 
scolded  Mrs.  Firmin  about  tins  transaction  was  not  a  little  amusing. 
Charlotte  was  not  angry.  She  liked  the  scheme  a  little  as  Brandon. 
No  other  person  ever  asked  for  lodgings  in  Charlotte's  house.  May 
and  its  meetings  came  to  an  end.  The  old  ladies  went  back  to  th^ 
country  towns.  The  missionaries  returned  to  Cafiraria.  (Ah !  where 
are  the  pleasant-looking  Quakeresses  of  our  youth,  with  their  comely 
fietces,  and  pretty  dove-coloured  robes  ?  They  say  the  goodly  sect  is 
dwindling — dwindling.)  The  Quakeresses  went  out  of  town :  then 
the  fashionable  world  began  to  move :  the  Parliament  went  out  of 
town.  In  a  word,  everybody  who  could,  made  away  for  a  holiday, 
whilst  poor  Philip  remained  at  his  work,  snipping  and  pasting  lus 
paragraphs,  and  doing  his  humble  drudgery. 

A  sojourn  on  the  sea-shore  was  prescribed  by  Dr.  Goodenough, 
as  absolutely  necessaiy  for  Charlotte  and  her  young  ones,  and  when 
Philip  pleaded  certain  cogent  reasons  why  the  fiBmily  could  not  take 
the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  that  eccentric  physician  had 
recourse  to  the  same  pocket-book  which  we  have  known  him  to 
produce  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  took  from  it,  for  what  I  know, 
some  of  the  very  same  notes  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  the 
Little  Sister.  **  I  suppose  you  may  as  well  have  them  as  that  rascal 
Hunt?"  said  the  doctor,  scowling  very  fiercely.  "Don't  tell  mf. 
Stuff  and  nonsense.  Pooh  !  Pay  me  when  you  are  a  rich  man !  '* 
And  this  Samaritan  had  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  was  gone, 
before  Philip  or  Mrs.  Philip  could  say  a  word  of  thanks.  Look  at 
him  as  he  is  going  off.  See  the  green  brougham  drive  away,  and 
turn  westward,  and  mark  it  well.  A  shoe  go  after  thee,  John 
Goodenough  ;  we  shall  see  thee  no  more  in  this  story.  You  are  not 
in  the  secret,  good  reader  :  but  I,  who  have  been  living  with  certain 
people  for  many  months  past,  and  have  a  hearty  liking  for  some  of 
them,  grow  very  soft  when  the  hour  for  shaking  hands  comes,  to  think 
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we  aro  to  meet  no  more.  Go  to !  when  this  tale  began,  and  for  some 
months  after,  a  pair  of  kind  old  eyes  used  to  read  these  pages,  which 
are  now  closed  in  the  sleep  appointed  for  all  of  us.  And  so  page  is 
tamed  after  page,  and  behold  Finis  and  the  volnme's  end. 

So  Philip  and  his  young  folks  came  down  to  Periwinkle  Bay, 
where  we  were  staying,  and  the  girls  in  the  two  families  nursed  the 
baby,  and  the  child  and  mother  got  health  and  comfort  from  the  fresh 
air,  and  Mr.  Mugford — who  believes  himself  to  be  the  finest  sub- 
editor in  the  world — ^and  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  great  art  in  sub- 
editing a  paper — Mr.  Mugford,  I  say,  took  Philip  s  scissors  and 
paste-pot,  whilst  the  latter  enjoyed  his  holiday.  And  J.  J.  Ridley, 
B.A.,  came  and  joined  us  presently,  and  we  had  many  sketching 

?arties,  and  my  drawings  of  the  various  points  about  the  bay,  viz., 
lobster  Head,  the  Mollusc  Rocks,  &c.  &c.,  are  considered  to  be  very 
spirited,  though  my  little  boy  (who  certainly  has  not  his  Other's  taste 
foi'art)  mistook  for  the  rock  a  really  capital  portrait  of  Philip,  in  a 
gray  hat  and  paletot,  sprawling  on  the  sand. 

Some  twelve  miles  inland  from  the  bay  is  the  little  town  of 
Whipham  Market,  and  Whipham  skirts  the  park  palings  of  that 
castle  where  Lord  Ringwood  had  lived,  and  where  Philip's  mother 
was  bom  and  bred.  There  is  a  statue  of  the  late  brd  in  Whipham 
market-place.  Could  he  have  had  his  will,  the  borough  would  have 
continued  to  retum  two  members  to  Parliament,  as  in  the  good  old 
times  before  us.  In  that  ancient  and  grass-grown  little  pkce,  where 
your  footsteps  echo  as  yon  pass  through  the  street,  where  you  hear 
distinctly  the  creaking  of  the  sign  of  the  ''  Ringwood  Arms  "  hotel 
and  posting-house,  and  the  opposition  creaking  of  the  **  Ram  Inn  *' 
over  the  way — where  the  half-pay  captain,  the  curate,  and  the  medical 
roan  stand  before  the  fly-blown  window-blind  of  the  ''  Ringwood 
Institute  '*  and  survey  the  strangers — there  is  still  a  respebt  felt  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  lord  who  dwelt  behind  the  oaks  in  yonder 
hall.  Ho  had  his  feiults.  His  lordship's  li£B  was  not  that  of  an 
anchorite.  The  company  his  lordship  kept,  especially  in  his  Utter 
days,  was  not  of  that  select  description  which  a  nobleman  of  his  lord- 
ship's rank  might  command.  But  he  was  a  good  friend  to  Whipham. 
He  was  a  good  landlord  to  a  good  tenant.  If  he  had  his  will, 
Whipham  would  have  kept  its  own.  His  lordship  paid  half  the 
expense  after  the  burning  of  the  town-hall.  He  was  an  arbitrary 
man,  certainly,  and  he  flogged  Alderman  Duffle  before  his  own  hhop, 
but  he  apologized  for  it  most  handsome  afterwards.  Would  the 
gentlemen  like  port  or  sherr}'  ?  CUret  not  not  called  for  in  Whipham ; 
not  at  all :  and  no  fish,  because  all  the  fiuh  at  Periwinkle  Bay  is 
bought  up  and  goes  to  London.  Such  were  the  remarks  made  by  the 
landlord  of  the  Ringwood  Arms  to  three  cavaliers  who  entered  that 
hostelry.    And  you  may  be  sure  he  told  as  about  Lord  Ringwood*s 
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death  in  the  postchaise  as  he  came  from  Turreys  Begum ;  and  hov 
his  lordship  went  through  them  gates  (pointing  to  a  pair  of  gates  tod 
lodges  which  skirt  the  town),  and  was  drove  np  to  the  castle  and  lui 
in  state  ;  and  his  lordship  never  would  take  the  railway,  never ;  and 
he  always  travelled  like  a  nobleman,  and  when  he  came  to  a  hotel  and 
changed  horses,  he  always  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  only  took  a 
glass,  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  And  the  present  Sir  John  has 
kept  no  company  here  as  yet ;  and  they  say  he  is  close  of  his  money, 
they  say  he  is.  And  this  is  certain,  Whipham  haven't  seen  much  of 
it,  Whipham  haven*t. 

We  went  into  the  inn  yard,  which  may  have  been  once  a  stirring 
place,  and  then  sauntered  up  to  the  park  gate,  surmounted  by  the 
supporters  and  armorial  bearings  of  ihe  Bingwoods.  '*  I  wonder 
whether  my  poor  mother  came  out  of  that  gate  when  she  eloped  with 
my  father  ?  "  said  Philip.  **  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  "  The  great 
gates  were  shut.  The  westering  sun  cast  shadows  over  the  sward 
where  here  and  there  the  deer  were  browsing,  and  at  some  mile 
distance  lay  the  house,  with  its  towers  and  porticos  and  vanes 
flaming  in  the  sun.  The  smaller  gate  was  open,  and  a  girl  wis 
standing  by  the  lodge  door.     Was  the  house  to  be  seen  ? 

**  Yes,"  says  a  little  red-cheeked  girl,  with  a  curtsey. 

''  No ! ''  calls  out  a  harsh  voice  £rom  within,  and  an  old  woman 
comes  out  from  the  lodge  and  looks  at  us  fiercely.  ''  Xobody  is  to 
go  to  the  house.     The  fiunily  is  a-coming." 

That  was  provoking.  Philip  would  have  liked  to  behold  the 
great  house  where  his  mother  and  her  ancestors  were  bom. 

''  Marry,  good  dame,'*  Philip's  companion  said  to  the  old  beldam, 
'*  this  goodly  gentleman  hath  a  right  of  entrance  to  yonder  castle, 
which,  I  trow,  ye  wot  not  of.  Heard  ye  never  tell  of  one  Philip, 
Kingwood,  slain  at  Bnsaco's  glorious  ^ " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  chaff  her.  Pen,"  growled  Firmin. 

''Nay,  and  she  knows  not  Philip  Bingwood's  grandson,"  the 
other  wag  continued,  in  a  softened  tone.  ^*  This  will  convince  her 
of  our  right  to  enter.     Canst  recognise  this  image  of  your  queen  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  'ee  can  go  up,"  said  the  old  woman,  at  the 
sight  of  this  talisman.  ''  There's  only  two  of  them  staying  there, 
and  they're  out  a-driven'." 

Philip  was  bent  on  seeing  the  halls  of  his  ancestors.  Gray  and 
huge,  with  towers,  and  vanes,  and  porticoes,  they  lay  before  us  a 
mile  off,  separated  from  us  by  a  streak  of  glistening  river.  A  great 
chestnut  avenue  led  up  to  the  river,  and  in  the  dappled  grass  the 
deer  were  browsing. 

You  know  the  house,  of  course.  There  is  a  picture  of  it  in 
Watts,  bearing  date  1788.  A  gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat  and  pigtail 
is  rowing  a  lady  in  a  boat  on  the  shining  river.     Another  nobleman 
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in  a  cocked  hat  is  angling  in  the  glistening  river  from  the  bridge, 
over  which  a  postchaise  is  passing. 

"  Yes,  the  place  is  like  enough/*  said  Philip ;  **  bat  I  miss  the 
postchaise  going  over  the  bridge,  and  the  lady  in  the  pant  with  the 
toll  parasol.  Don*t  yoa  remember  the  print  in  oar  housekeeper's 
room  in  Old  Parr  Street  ?  My  poor  mother  used  to  tell  me  aboat 
the  house,  and  I  imagined  it  grander  than  the  palace  of  Aladdin. 
It  u  a  very  handsome  house,"  Philip  went  on.  **  *  It  extends  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  seventy-five,  and  consists  of  a  rustic  base- 
ment and  principal  story,  with  an  attic  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
executed  in  stone.  The  grand  front  towards  the  park  is  adorned 
with  a  noble  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  may  with  propriety 

be  considered  one  of  the  finest  elevations  in  the '     I  tell  you ' 

I  am  quoting  out  of  Watts*s  Scats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
published  by  John  and  Josiah  Boydell,  and  lying  in  our  drawing- 
room.  Ah,  dear  me !  I  painted  the  boat  and  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  the  drawing-room  copy,  and  my  father  boxed  my  ears,  and 
my  mother  cried  out,  poor  dear  soul  I  And  this  is  the  river,  is  it  ? 
And  over  this  the  postchaise  went  with  the  club- tailed  horses,  and  here 
was  the  pig-tailed  gentleman  fishing.  It  gives  mo  a  queer  sensation," 
says  Philip,  standing  on  the  bridge,  and  stretching  out  his  big  arms. 
'*  Yes,  there  are  the  two  people  in  the  punt  by  the  rushes.  I  can  see 
them,  but  you  can't ;  and  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  have  good  sport."  And 
here  he  took  off  his  hat  to  an  imaginary  gentleman  supposed  to  bo 
angling  from  the  balustrade  for  ghostly  gudgeon.  We  reach  the  houso 
presently.  Wo  ring  at  the  door  in  the  basement  under  the  portico. 
The  porter  demurs,  and  says  some  of  the  family  is  down,  but  they 
are  out,  to  be  sure.  The  same  half-crown  argument  answers  with 
him  which  persuaded  the  keeper  at  the  lodge.  We  go  through  the 
show-rooms  of  the  stately  but  somewhat  faded  and  melancholy 
palace.  In  the  cedar  dining-room  there  hangs  the  grim  portrait  of 
the  late  carl ;  and  that  fiEur-haired  officer  in  red  ?  that  must  be 
Pbilip's  grandfEither.  And  those  two  slim  girls  embracing,  surely 
those  are  his  mother  and  his  aunt.  Philip  walks  softly  through  the 
vacant  rooms.  Ho  gives  the  porter  a  gold  piece  ere  he  goes  out 
of  the  great  hall,  forty  feet  cube,  ornamented  with  statues  brought 
from  Borne  by  John  first  Baron,  namely,  Holiogabalus.  Nero*8 
mother,  a  priestess  of  Isis,  and  a  river  god ;  the  pictures  over  the 
doors  by  Pedimouto  ;  the  ceiling  by  Leotardi,  &c. ;  and  in  a  window 
in  the  great  hall  there  is  a  table  with  a  visitors*  book,  in  which 
Philip  writes  his  name.  As  we  went  away,  wo  met  a  carriage  which 
drove  rapidly  towards  the  house,  and  which  no  doubt  contained  the 
members  of  the  Ringwood  family,  regarding  whom  the  porteress  had 
spoken.  After  the  family  differences  previously  related,  we  did  not 
care  to  face  these  kinsfolks  of  Philip,  and  passed  on  qoicklj  in 
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twilight  beneath  the  rastling  nmbrage  of  the  chesiniitB.  J.  J.  mw 
a  hundred  fine  pictorial  effects  as  we  walked ;  the  palaee  rsfleeied 
in  the  water ;  the  dappled  deer  under  the  chequered  shadow  of  the 
trees.  It  was,  "  Oh,  what  a  jolly  hit  of  eolonr !  **  and,  **  I  »f, 
look,  how  well  that  old  woman's  red  doak  comes  in  I  "  and  so  ferflu 
Painters  never  teem  tired  of  their  work.  At  seventy  they  aie 
students  still,  patient,  docile,  happy.  May  we  too,  my  good  sir,  live 
for  fourscore  years,  and  never  he  too  old  to  learn  !  iSie  walk,  iht 
brisk  accompanying  conversation,  amid  stately  scenery  around,  bi«ra|^ 
us  with  good  appetites  and  spirits  to  our  inn,  where  we  were  told  that 
dinner  would  be  served  when  the  omnibus  arrived  firom  the  railway. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Bmgwood  Arms,   and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Bam  Inn,  neat  postchaises  and 
fanners*  ordinaiy ;   a  house,  of  which  the  pretensions  seemed  less, 
though  the  trade  was  somewhat  more  lively.     When  the  tooting  of 
the  horn  announced  the  arrival  of  the  omnibus  from  the  railway, 
I  should  think  a  crowd  of  at  least  fifteen  people  assembled  at  various 
doors  of  the  High  Street  and  Market.     The  half-pay  captain  and 
the  curate  came  out  from  the  Bingwood  AthensBum.     The  doeior's 
apprentice  stood  on  the  step  of  the  surgery  door,  and  the  snrgeon  s 
lady  looked  out  from  the  first  floor.     We  shared  the  general  can- 
.  osity.     We  and  the  waiter  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Bingwood  Aims. 
We  were  mortified  to  see  that  of  the  five  persons  conveyed  by  the 
'bus,  one  was  a  tradesman,  who  descended  at  his  door  (Mr.  Ymek- 
wood,  the  Sadler,  so  the  waiter  informed  us),  three  travelleia  were 
discharged  at  the  Bam,  and  only  one  came  to  us. 

''Mostly  bagmen  goes  to  the  Bam,"  the  waiter  said,  with  a 
scornful  air ;  and  these  bagmen,  and  their  bags,  quitted  the  omnibus. 

Only  one  passenger  remained  for  the  Bingwood  Arms  Hotel, 
and  he  presently  descended  under  the  porte  cochere ;  and  the  omnibas 
— ^I  own,  with  regret,  it  was  but  a  one-horse  machine— drove  rattling 
into  the  court-yard,  where  the  bells  of  the  ''  Star,"  the  "  George," 
the  ''  Bodney,"  the  ''Dolphin,"  and  so  on,  had  once  been  wont  to 
jingle,  and  the  court  had  echoed  with  the  noise  and  clatter  of  hoo£i 
and  ostlers,  and  the  cries  of  "  First  and  second  turn  out." 

Who  was  the  merry-faced  little  gentleman  in  black,  who  got 
out  of  the  omnibus,  and  cried,  when  he  saw  us,  "  What,  t^u  here  ?'* 
It  was  Mr.  Bradgate,  that  lawyer  of  Lord  Bingwood's  with  whom  we 
made  a  brief  acquaintance  just  after  his  lordship's  death."  "  What, 
you  here  ?  "  cries  Bradgate,  then,  to  Philip.  "  Come  down  about 
this  business,  of  course?  Very  glad  that  you  and — and  certain 
parties  have  made  it  up.     Thought  you  weren't  friends.'* 

What  business  ?  What  parties  ?  We  had  not  heard  the  news  ? 
We  had  only  come  over  from  Periwinkle  Bay  by  chance,  in  order  to 
see  the  house. 
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"  How  very  singalar  I  Did  you  meet  the — ^the  people  who  were 
sUying  theie  ?  " 

We  said  we  had  seen  a  carriage  pass,  hat  did  not  remark  who 
was  in  it.  What,  howeyer,  was  the  news  ?  Well,  it  would  he 
known  immediately,  and  would  appear  in  Tuesday's  Gazetu.  The 
news  was  that  Sir  John  Ringwood  was  going  to  take  a  peerage,  and 
that  the  seat  for  Whipham  would  he  yacant.  And  herewith  our  friend 
prodoeed  from  his  travelling  hag  a  proclamation  which  he  read  to  us, 
and  which  was  addressed — 

"To  the  worthy  and  independent  electors  of  the  horough  of 
Ringwood. 

^^  London  J  Wednetday. 

"  Gkhtlembn, — A  gracious  SoToreign  having  heen  pleased  to 
order  that  the  family  of  Ringwood  should  continue  to  he  represented 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  I  ti^e  leave  of  my  friends  and  constituents 
who  have  given  me  their  kind  confidence  hitherto,  and  promise  them 
that  my  regard  for  them  will  never  cease,  or  my  interest  in  the  town 
and  neighhourhood  where  my  fieunily  have  dwelt  for  many  centuries. 
The  late  lamented  Lord  Ringwood's  hrother  died  in  the  service  of  his 
Sovereign  in  Portugal,  following  the  same  flag  under  which  his 
ancestors  for  centuries  have  fought  and  hied.  My  own  son  serves  the 
Crown  in  a  civil  capacity.  It  was  natural  that  one  of  our  name  and 
family  should  continue  the  relations  which  so  long  have  suhsisted 
hetween  ns  and  this  loyal,  affectionate,  hut  independent  horough. 
Mr.  Bingwood*s  onerous  duties  in  the  office  which  he  holds  are 
suffieient  to  occupy  his  time.  A  gentleman  united  to  our  family  hy 
the  elosest  ties  will  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages — 
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'*  Why,  who  is  it  ?  He  is  not  gomg  to  put  in  uncle  Twysden,  or 
mj  sneak  of  a  cousin  ?  " 

"  No,*'  says  Mr.  Bradgate. 

"  Wen,  hless  my  soul !  he  can't  mean  me,"  said  Philip.  «  Who 
is  the  dark  horse  he  has  in  his  stable  I  " 

Then  Mr.  Bradgate  laughed.  '*  Dark  horse  you  may  call  him. 
The  newmemher  is  to  be  Grenville  Wooleomh,  Esq.,  your  West 
India  rdative,  and  no  other." 

Those  who  know  the  extreme  energy  of  Mr.  P.  Firmin's  language 
when  he  is  excited,  may  imagine  the  explosion  of  Phillipinc  wrath 
whieh  ensued  as  our  finicnd  heard  this  name.  *'  That  miscreant : 
thai  flldnflint :  that  wealthy  crossing-sweeper :  that  ignoramus  who 
scarce  could  do  more  than  sign  his  name  I  Oh,  it  was  horrible, 
shamefnl  I  Why,  the  man  is  on  such  ill  terms  with  his  wife  that 
they  say  he  strikes  her.  When  I  see  him  I  feel  inclined  to  choke 
him,  and  mnrder  him.  ThiU  brute  gomg  into  Parliament,  and  the 
republican  Sir  John  Ringwood  sending  him  there  I  It's  monsti^oiis  t  '* 
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'<  Family  arrangements.  Sir  John,  or,  I  should  say,  my  Lord 
Bingwood  is  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  parents,"  Mr.  Bradgske 
remarked.  '*  He  has  a  large  fiunily  hy  his  second  marriage,  and  bis 
estates  go  to  his  eldest  son.  We  mast  not  qnarrel  with  Lord  Bingwood 
for  wishing  to  provide  for  his  yoang  ones.  I  don't  say  that  he  quite 
acts  up  tp  the  extreme  Liheral  principle  of  which  he  was  once  rather 
fond  of  boasting.  But  if  yon  were  oflfered  a  peerage,  what  would  yoa 
do  ?  what  would  I  do  ?  If  yon  wanted  money  for  yonr  young  cmes, 
and  could  get  it,  would  you  not  take  it  ?  Gome,  come,  don*t  let  us 
have  too  much  of  this  Spartan  virtue  !  If  we  were  tiied,  my  good 
friend,  we  should  not  be  much  worse  or  better  than  our  neighbours. 
Is  my  fly  coming,  waiter  9  "  We  asked  Mr.  Bradgate  to  defer  his 
departure,  and  to  share  our  dinner.  But  he  declined,  and  said  he 
must  go  up  to  the  great  house,  where  he  and  his  client  had  plenty  of 
business  to  arrange,  and  where  no  doubt  ho  would  stay  for  the  night 
He  bade  the  inn  servants  put  his  portmanteau  into  his  carriage  when 
it  came.  *'  The  old  lord  had  some  famous  port  wine,**  he  said ;  *'  I 
hope  my  friends  have  the  key  of  the  cellar.** 

The  waiter  was  just  putting  our  meal  on  the  table,  as  we  stood  in 
the  bow-window  of  the  Bingwood  Arms  coffee-room,  engaged  in  this 
colloquy.  Hence  we  could  see  the  street,  and  the  opposition  inn  of 
the  Bam,  where  presently  a  great  placard  was  posted.  At  least  a 
dozen  street  boys,  shopmen,  and  rustics  were  quickly  gathered  round 
this  manifesto,  and  we  ourselves  went  out  to  examine  it.  The  Bam 
placard,  denounced,  in  terms  of  unmeasured  wrath,  the  impudeot 
attempt  from  the  Castle  to  dictate  to  the  free  and  independent  electors 
of  the  borough.  Freemen  were  invited  not  to  promise  their  votes ; 
to  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  name ;  to  submit  to  no  Castle 
dictation.  A  county  gentleman  of  proper^,  of  influence,  of  libend 
principles — no  West  Indian,  no  Castle  Flunkey,  but  a  Tbub  Eng- 
lish Gentleman,  would  come  forward  to  rescue  them  frt>m  the  tyrannj 
under  which  they  laboured.  On  this  point  the  electors  might  rely  on 
the  word  of  a  Bbiton. 

'*  This  was  brought  down  by  the  clerk  from  Bedloc*s.  He  and  a 
newspaper  man  came  down  in  the  train  with  me ;  a  Mr. " 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  forth  from  the  Bam  the  newspaper 
man  of  whom  Mr.  Bradgate  spoke — an  old  friend  and  comrade  of 
Philip,  that  energetic  man  and  able  reporter,  Phipps  of  the  Daily 
Intelligencer,  who  recognized  Philip,  and  cordially  greeting  him, 
asked  what  he  did  down  here,  and  supposed  he  had  come  to  support 
his  family. 

Philip  explained  that  we  were  strangers,  had  come  from  a  neighbour- 
ing watering  place  to  see  the  home  of  Philip's  ancestors,  and  was  not 
even  aware,  until  then,  that  an  electioneering  contest  was  pending  in 
the  place,  or  that  Sir  John  Bingwood  was  about  to  be  promoted  to 
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the  peerage.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bradgate*s  fly  had  driyen  out  of  the 
hotel  yard  of  the  Ringwood  Arms,  and  the  lawyer  rnnning  to  the 
house  for  a  bag  of  papers,  jumped  into  the  carriage  and  called  to  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  castle. 

*'  Bon  appetit ! "  says  he,  in  a  confident  tone,  and  he  wok 
gone. 

**  Would  Phipps  dine  with  us  ?  "  Phipps  whispered,  ''  I  am  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  Ham  is  our  house." 

We,  who  were  on  no  side,  entered  into  the  Ringwood  Arms,  and 
aat  down  to  our  meal — to  the  mutton  and  the  catsup,  cauliflower  and 
potatoes,  the  copper-edged  side  dishes,  and  the  watery  melted  butter, 
with  which  strangers  are  regaled  in  inns  in  declining  towns.  The 
town  badaudSf  who  had  read  the  placard  at  the  Ram,  now  came  to 
peruse  the  proclamation  in  our  window.  I  daresay  thirty  pairs  of 
clinking  boots  stopped  before  the  one  window  and  the  other,  the 
while  we  ate  tough  mutton  and  drank  flery  sherry.  And  J.  J.,  leaving 
his  dinner,  sketched  some  of  the  figures  of  the  townsfolk  staring  at 
the  manifesto,  with  the  old-fashioned  Ram  Inn  for  a  background — a 
picturesque  gable  enough. 

Our  meal  was  just  over,  when,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  our  friend 
Mr.  Bradgate  the  lawyer  returned  to  the  Ringwood  Arms.  He  wore 
a  disturbed  countenance.  He  asked  what  he  could  have  for  dinner  ? 
Mutton,  neither  hot  nor  cold.  Hum !  That  must  do.  Bo  he  had 
not  been  invited  to  dine  at  the  Park  ?  Wo  rallied  him  with  much 
facetiousness  on  this  disappointment. 

Little  Bradgate*s  eyes  started  with  wrath.  '*  What  a  churl  the 
little  black  fellow  is !  '*  he  cried.  **  I  took  him  his  papers.  I  talked 
with  him  till  dinner  was  laid  in  the  very  room  where  we  were.  French 
beans  and  neck  of  venison — I  saw  the  housekeeper  and  his  man  bring 
them  in  I  And  Mr.  Woolcomb  did  not  so  much  as  ask  me  to  sit 
down  to  dinner — but  told  me  to  come  again  at  nine  o*clock !  Con- 
found this  mutton — it*s  neither  hot  nor  cold !  The  little  skinflint  1 " 
The  glasses  of  fiery  sherry  which  Bradgate  now  swallowed  served 
rather  to  choke  than  appease  the  law}*er.  We  laughed,  and  this 
jocularity  angered  him  more.  **  Oh,**  said  he,  '*  I'm  not  the  only 
person  Woolcomb  was  rude  to.  He  was  in  a  dreadful  ill-temper. 
He  abused  his  wife :  and  when  he  read  somebody's  name  in  the 
stranger*8  book,  I  promise  you,  Firmin,  he  abused  you,  I  had  a 
mind  to  say  to  him,  *  Sir,  Mr.  Firmin  is  dining  at  the  Ringwood 
Arms,  and  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say  of  him.'  What  india  rubber 
mutton  this  is  I  AVhat  villanous  sherry !  Go  back  to  him  at  nine 
o'clock,  indeed !     Be  hanged  to  his  impudence  I  " 

«  You  must  not  abuse  Woolcomb  before  Firmin,"  said  one  of  our 
party.  "  Philip  is  so  fond  of  his  cousin's  husband,  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  black  man  abused." 
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This  was  not  a  Teiy  brilliant  joke,  but  Plu%  grinned  at  it 
nraeh  sayage  satisfaction. 

**  Hit  Woolcomb  as  haid  as  yon  please^  be  has  no  friends  kve^ 
Mr.  Bradgate/'  growled  Philip.  <*  So  he  is  rode  to  ins  lavjer, 
is  he  ?  " 

''  I  tell  yon  he  is  worse  than  the  old  earl/*  cried  the  inilignaiit 
Bradgate.  '*  At  least  the  old  man  was  a  peer  of  England,  and  could 
be  a  gentleman  when  he  wished.  But  to  be  bullied  by  a  £b11ow  who 
might  be  a  black  footman,  or  onght  to  be  sweeping  a  crossing  I  It's 
monstrous !  '* 

*<  Don*t  speak  ill  of  a  man  and  a  brother,  Mr.  Bradgate.  Wed- 
comb  can't  h^  his  complexion.*' 

**  Bat  he  can  help  his  confounded  impudence,  and  shan't  practise 
it  on  me  !  "  the  attorney  cried. 

As  Bradgate  called  out  from  his  box,  puffing  and  fuming,  friend 
J.  J.  was  scribbling  in  the  little  sketch-book  which  he  always  carried. 
He  smiled  over  his  work.  **  I  know;"  he  said,  ''  the  Black  Prince 
well  enough.  I  have  often  seen  him  driving  his  chestnut  maies  in 
the  Park,  with  that  bewildered  white  wife  by  his  side.  I  am  sore 
that  woman  is  miserable,  and,  poor  thing " 

<*  Serve  her  right !  What  did  an  English  lady  mean  by  manying 
such  a  fellow  ?  "  cries  Bradgate. 

"  A  fellow  who  does  not  ask  his  lawyer  to  dinner !  "  remaiks 
one  of  the  company  :  perhaps  the  reader's  Tory  humble  servant. 
''  But  what  an  imprudent  lawyer  he  has  chosen — a  lawyer  who 
speaks  his  mind." 

'*  I  have  spoken  my  mind  to  his  betters,  and  be  hanged  to  him! 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  be  afraid  of  him  /  "  bawls  the  irascible 
solicitor. 

<'  Contempsi  Catilina  gladios^-^o  you  remember  the  old  quota- 
tion at  school,  Philip  ?  "  And  here  there  was  a  break  in  our  con- 
yersation,  for  chancing  to  look  at  friend  J.  J.'s  sketch-book,  we  exw 
that  he  had  made  a  wonderful  little  drawing,  representing  Woolcomb 
and  Woolcomb's  wife,  grooms,  phaeton,  and  chestnut  mares,  as  thev 
were  to  be  seen  any  afternoon  in  Hyde  Park,  during  the  London 
season. 

Admirable !  Capital !  Everybody  at  once  knew  the  likeness  of 
the  dusky  charioteer.  Iracundus  himself  smiled  and  sniggered  over 
it.  ''  Unless  you  behave  yourself,  Mr.  Bradgate,  Bidley  will  make 
a  picture  of  ^ou,"  says  Philip.  Bradgate  made  a  comical  face  and 
retreated  into  his  box,  of  which  he  pretended  to  draw  the  curtain. 
But  the  sociable  little  man  did  not  long  remain  in  his  retirement ; 
he  emerged  from  it  in  a  short  time,  his  wine  decanter  in  his  hand, 
and  joined  our  little  party  ;  and  then  we  fell  to  talking  of  old  times ; 
and  we  all  remembered  a  famous  drawing  by  H.  B.,  c^  the  late  Eari 
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ct  BiBgwood,  in  the  old-fiukioDed  swEllow-Utled  eoat  and  ti^ 
tnnrien,  on  the  old-fashioned  hone,  with  the  <M-ik&hioned  groom 
behind  him,  mb  he  nsed  to  be  seen  poonding  along  Rotten  Bow. 

**  I  speak  mj  mind,  do  I  ?  *'  sajs  Mr.  Brmd^te  presently.  '*  I 
know  somebody  who  spoke  his  mind  to  that  old  man,  and  who  woold 
hftTe  been  better  off  if  he  had  held  his  tongne." 

*'  Gome,  tell  me,  Bradgate,**  eried  Plulip.  «' It  is  all  OTer  and 
psst  now.  Had  Lord  Bingwood  left  me  something  ?  I  declare  I 
thon^t  at  one  time  that  he  intended  to  do  so." 

*^  Nay,  has  not  yonr  friend  here  been  reboking  me  for  speaking 
my  mind  ?  I  am  going  to  be  as  mnm  as  a  moose.  Let  ns  talk 
about  the  Section,"  and  the  proroking  lawyer  wonld  say  no  more 
on  a  snbjeet  possessing  a  dismal  interest  for  poor  Phil. 

"  I  haye  no  more  right  to  repine,"  said  that  philosopher,  "  than  a 
man  woold  hare  who  drew  number  r  in  the  lottery,  when  the  winning 
ticket  was  number  v.  Let  os  talk,  as  too  sav,  abont  the  election. 
Who  is  to  oppose  Mr.  Woolcomb  ?  *' 

Mr.  Bradgate  belicTod  a  neighbooring  sqnire,  Mr.  Homblow, 
was  to  be  the  candidate  pot  forward  against  the  Bingwood 
nominee. 

"Homblow!  what,  Homblow  of  Grey  Friars?"  cries  Philip. 
**  A  better  fallow  neTer  lired.  In  this  case  he  shall  haTe  oar  Tote  and 
interest ;  and  I  think  we  ooght  to  go  over  and  take  another  dinner  at 
the  Bam." 

The  new  candidate  actoally  tamed  oat  to  be  Philip's  old  school 
and  odlege  friend,  Mr.  Homblow.  After  dinner  wo  met  him  with  a 
staff  of  canTassers  on  the  tramp  throogh  the  little  town.  Mr. 
Homblow  was  paying  bis  respects  to  such  tradesmen  as  had  their 
shops  yet  open.  Next  day  being  market  day  he  proposed  to  canvass 
the  maiket-people.  '*  If  I  meet  the  black  man,  Firmin,"  said  the 
borly  aqoiie,  "  I  think  I  can  chaff  him  off  his  legs.  He  is  a  bad  one 
at  qieaking,  I  am  told." 

As  if  Uie  tongoe  of  Plato  woold  haye  prevuled  in  Wliipham  and 
against  the  nominee  of  the  great  hoose !  The  hoar  was  late  to  be 
sore,  hot  the  companions  of  Mr.  Homblow  on  his  canvass  aagared  ill 
of  Us  Boecess  after  half-an-hoar*s  walk  at  his  heels.  Baker  Jones 
woold  not  promise  no  how:  that  meant  Jones  woold  vote  for  the 
Castle,  Mr.  Homblow's  legal  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Batlcy,  was  forced 
to  aUow.  Botcher  Brown  was  having  his  tea,— his  shrill-voiced  wife 
told  OS,  looking  oot  from  her  glazed  back  parioor:  Brown  woold  vote 
for  the  Castle.  8addler  Briggs  woold  see  aboot  it.  Grocer  Adams 
fairly  said  he  woold  vote  against  os — against  us  / — against  Homblow, 
whose  part  we  weie  taking  already.  I  fear  the  flattering  promises  of 
sopport  of  a  great  body  of  free  and  onbiassed  electors,  which  had 
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induced  Mr.  Homblow  to  come  forward  and,  &c.,  were  but  inTeotiaH 
of  that  little  lawyer,  Batley,  who  found  his  account  in  having  a  eoolMt 
in  the  borough.  When  the  polling-day  oame — ^you  see,  I  disdain  t» 
make  any  mysteries  in  this  simple  and  yeracious  stoiy — lb. 
Grenyille  Woolcomb,  whose  solicitor  and  agent  spoke  for  him,  Mr. 
Grenville  Woolcomb,  who  could  not  spell  or  speak  two  sentenees  of 
decent  English,  and  whose  character  for  dulness,  ferocity,  penunons- 
ness,  jealousy,  almost  fatuity,  was  notorious  to  all  the  world,  wis 
returned  by  an  immense  majority,  and  the  countiy  gentleman  brou^ 
scarce  a  hundred  votes  to  the  poll. 

We  who  were  nowise  engaged  in  the  contest,  nevertheless,  fonnd 
amusement  from  it  in  a  quiet  country  place  where  little  else  wis 
stirring.  We  came  over  once  or  twice  from  Periwinkle  Bay.  We 
mounted  Homblow*s  colours  openly.  We  drove  up  ostentatiously  to 
the  Ram,  forsaking  the  Ringwood  Arms,  where  Mb.  GnEs^rnxE 
WooLcoMB*s  Committee  Room  was  now  established  in  that  veir 
coffee-room  where  we  had  dined  in  Mr.  Bradgate^s  company.  We 
warmed  in  the  contest.  We  met  Bradgate  and  his  principal  more 
than  once,  and  our  Montagus  and  Gapulets  defied  each  other  in  the 
public  street.  It  was  fine  to  see  Philip's  great  figure  and  noble 
scowl  when  he  met  Woolcomb  at  the  canvass.  Gleams  of  mubtto 
bate  quiTered  from  the  eyes  of  the  little  captain.  Darts  of  fire 
fiashed  from  beneath  Philip's  eyebrows  as  he  elbowed  his  way  fonrard, 
and  hustled  Woolcomb  off  the  pavement.  Mr.  Philip  never  disguised 
any  sentiment  of  his.  Hate  the  little  ignorant,  spiteful,  vulgar, 
avaricious  beast  ?  Of  course  I  hate  him,  and  I  should  like  to  pikh 
him  into  the  river.  Oh,  Philip !  Charlotte  pleaded.  But  there  was 
no  reasoning  with  this  savage  when  in  wrath.  I  deplored,  though 
perhaps  I  was  amused  by,  his  ferocity. 

The  local  paper  on  our  side  was  filled  with  withering  epigrams 
against  this  poor  Woolcomb,  of  which,  I  suspect,  Philip  was  the 
author.  I  think  I  know  that  fierce  style  and  tremendous  invective. 
In  the  man  whom  he  hates  he  can  see  no  good  ;  and  in  his  friend  no 
fault.  When  we  met  Bradgate  apart  from  his  principal,  we  were 
friendly  enough.  He  said  we  had  no  chance  in  the  contest.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  dislike  and  contempt  for  his  client.  He  amused 
us  in  later  days  (when  he  actually  became  Philip's  man  of  law)  by 
recounting  anecdotes  of  Woolcomb,  his  fuiy,  his  jealousy,  his  avarice, 
his  brutal  behaviour.  Poor  Agnes  had  married  for  money,  and  he 
gave  her  none.  Old  Twysden,  in  giving  his  daughter  to  this  man, 
had  hoped  to  have  the  run  of  a  fine  house ;  to  ride  in  Woolcomb's 
carriages,  and  feast  at  his  table.  But  Woolcomb  was  so  stingy  that 
he  grudged  the  meat  which  his  wife  ate,  and  would  give  none  to  her 
relations.     He  turned  those  relations  out  of  his  doors.     Talbot  and 
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Ringwood  Twysden,  he  drovo  them  both  away.  Ho  lost  a  child, 
because  he  would  not  send  for  a  phjsiciaD.  His  wife  novor  forgayo 
him  that  meamiess.  Her  hatred  for  him  became  open  and  avowed. 
They  parted,  and  she  led  a  life  into  which  we  will  look  no  farther. 
She  qoanrelled  with  parents  as  well  as  husband.  '*  ^Vhy,**  she  said, 
'<  did  they  sell  me  to  that  man  ?  "  Why  did  she  sell  herself?  She 
required  little  persuasion  from  father  and  mother  when  she  committed 
that  crime.  To  be  sure,  they  had  educated  her  so  well  to  worldliuess, 
that  when  the  occasion  came  she  was  ready. 

We  used  to  see  this  luckless  woman,  with  her  horses  and  servants 
decked  with  Woolcomb*8  ribbons,  driving  about  the  little  town,  and 
making  feeble  efforts  to  canvass  the  townspeople.  They  all  knew 
how  she  and  her  husband  quarrelled.  lieports  came  very  quickly 
from  the  Hall  to  the  town.  Woolcomb  had  not  been  at  Whipham  a 
week  when  people  began  to  hoot  and  jeer  at  him  as  ho  passed  in  his 
carriage.  *'  Think  how  weak  you  must  be,''  Bradgate  said,  ''  when 
we  can  win  with  this  horse  !  I  wish  he  would  stay  away,  though. 
We  could  manage  much  bettor  without  him.  Ho  has  insulted  I  don't 
know  how  many  free  and  independent  electors,  and  infuriated  others, 
because  he  will  not  give  them  beer  when  they  come  to  the  house.  If 
^Vooleomb  would  stay  in  the  place,  and  we  could  have  the  election 
next  year,  I  think  your  man  might  win.  But,  as  it  is,  he  may  as 
well  give  in,  and  spare  the  expense  of  a  poll."  Meanwhile  Homblow 
was  veiy  confident.  We  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe.  It  is 
marvellous  what  faith  an  enthusiastic  electioneering  agent  can  in  spire 
in  his  client.  At  any  rate,  if  Homblow  did  not  win  this  time,  he 
would  at  tho  next  election.  The  old  Ilingwood  domination  in 
Whipham  was  gone  henceforth  for  ever. 

When  the  day  of  election  arrived,  you  may  be  sure  we  came  over 
from  Periwinkle  Bay  to  see  the  battle.  By  this  time  Philip  had 
grown  60  enthusiastic  in  Honiblow*s  cause — (Philip,  by  the  way, 
noTor  would  allow  the  possibility  of  a  defeat) — that  ho  had  hw 
children  decked  in  the  Homblow  ribbons,  and  drove  from  the  bay, 
wearing  a  cockade  as  large  as  a  pancake.  He,  I,  and  Ridley  the 
painter,  went  together  in  a  dog-cart.  We  were  hopeful,  though  we 
knew  the  enemy  was  strong ;  and  cheerful,  though  ere  wo  had  driven 
five  miles  the  rain  began  to  fall. 

Philip  was  veiy  anxious  about  a  certain  great  roll  of  paper  which 
we  carried  with  us.  When  I  asked  him  what  it  contained,  he  said  it 
was  a  gun ;  which  was  absurd.  Ridley  smiled  in  his  silent  way. 
Whtfi  the  rain  came,  Philip  cast  a  cloak  over  his  artillery,  and 
sheltered  his  powder.  We  little  guessed  at  the  time  what  strange 
game  his  shot  would  bring  down. 

When  we  reached  Whipham,  the  polling  had  continued  for  some 
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honrs.  The  confounded  black  miBcreant,  as  Philip  called  his  eman's 
hnsband,  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  with  ereij  hoar  bis 
majority  increased.  The  free  and  independent  electoni  did  not  w&m, 
to  be  in  the  least  influenced  by  Philip's  articles  in  the  coanij  paper, 
or  by  the  placards  which  oar  side  had  pasted  oferthe  little  tows,  sad 
in  which  freemen  were  called  npon  to  do  their  doty,  to  sapport  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  to  sobmit  to  no  Castle  nominee,  and  so  fiutL 
The  pressure  of  the  Bingwood  steward  and  bailifls  was  too  strong. 
Howeyer  much  they  disliked  the  black  man,  tradesman  after  trades- 
man, and  tenant  after  tenant,  came  up  to  vote  for  him.  Onr  dnuns 
and  tmmpets  at  the  Bam  blew  load  defiance  to  the  brass  band  at  the 
Bingwood  Arms-.  From  oar  balcony,  I  flatter  myself,  we  made  maeh 
finer  speeches  than  the  Bingwood  people  coald  deliTer.  Hambkyi' 
was  a  popular  man  in  the  county.  When  we  came  forward  to  speak, 
the  market-place  echoed  with  applause.  The  fEurmers  and  small 
tradesmen  touched  their  hats  to  bun  kindly,  but  slunk  off*  sadly  to 
the  polling-booth  and  Toted  according  to  order.  A  fine,  healtiij, 
handsome,  red-checked  squire,  our  champion's  personal  i^pearance 
enlisted  all  the  ladies  in  his  favour. 

''  If  the  two  men,"  bawled  Philip,  from  the  Bam  window,  **  eoold 
decide  the  contest  with  their  coats  ofi*  before  the  market-house 
yonder,  which  do  you  think  would  win — the  fair  man  or  the  darkey  ?  " 
(Loud  cries  of  "  Homblow  for  iver  !  "  or,  "  Mr.  Philip,  we'll  hafe 
i^^ir.")  **  But  you  see,  my  friends,  Mr.  Woolcomb  does  not  like  a 
/air  fight.  Why  doesn't  he  show  at  the  Bingwood  Arms  and  speak  ? 
I  don't  believe  he  can  speak — not  English.  Are  yon  men  ?  Are 
you  Englishmen  ?  Are  you  white  slaves  to  be  sold  to  that  iellow  ?  " 
Immense  uproar.  Mr.  Finch,  the  Bingwood  agent,  in  vain  tries  to 
get  a  hearing  from  the  balcony  of  the  Bingwood  Arms.  **  Why  does 
not  Sir  John  Bingwood — ^my  Lord  Bingwood  now — come  down 
amongst  his  tenantry  and  back  the  man  he  has  sent  down  ?  I  sappose 
he  is  ashamed  to  look  his  tenants  in  the  hce.  1  should  be,  if  I 
ordered  them  to  do  such  a  degrading  job.  You  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  a  Bingwood  myself.  My  grandfather  lies  buried — no,  not 
buried — in  yonder  church.  His  tomb  is  there.  His  body  lies  on  the 
glorious  field  of  Busaco  !  "  ('*  Hurray !  ")  ''  I  am  a  Bingwood.*' 
(Cries  of  "  Hoo — down.  No  Bingwoods  year.  We  wont  have  on !  ") 
**  And  before  George,  if  I  had  a  vote,  I  would  give  it  for  the  gallant, 
the  good,  the  admirable,  the  excellent  Homblow.  Some  one  holds 
up  the  state  of  the  poll,  and  Woolcomb  is  ahead !  I  can  only  say, 
electors  of  Whipham,  the  more  shame  for  you!''  ^'Hooray! 
Bravo  1 "  The  boys,  the  people,  the  shouting  are  all  on  our  side. 
The  voting,  I  regret  to  say,  steadily  continues  in  frivoar  of  the 
6nemy. 
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Ab  Philip  wu  making  hie  spoAch,  an  immeiue  banging  of  dmiuti 
and  blowing  of  trampetB  anne  from  tfae  bklcony  of  tho  Bingwood 
AnuB,  uul  a  Bometbing  rciembling  the  song  of  triompb  called,  "  See 
the  Conquering  Hero  comes,"  was  perfonned  b;  the  oppoaitirai 
orcheetra.  The  lodge-g»tes  of  the  park  were  now  decorated  with 
the  Bingwood  and  Woolcomb  flags.  Thej  were  flung  open,  and  a 
dark  green  ahariot  with  fonr  grej  hones  issaed  from  the  park.  On 
tbe  chariot  was  an  earl's  coronet,  and  the  people  looked  rather 
seared  aa  it  eame  towards  Me,  and  said — "  Do'ee  look  now,  'tis  mj 
lard's  own  poetchaiiel"  On  former  days  Mr.  Woolcomb  and  hu 
wife,  as  his  aide-de-camp,  had  driven  throagh  the  town  in  an  open 
baroQche,  bot,  to-daj  bebg  nxay,  preferred  the  shelter  of  the  old 
chariot,  and  we  saw,  presently,  within,  Mr.  Bradgate,  the  London 
agent,  and  by  his  aide  the  darkling  figure  of  Ur.  Woolcomb.  He 
-  lud  passed  many  agonizing  hoars,  we  were  told  sobseqnently,  Id 
attempting  to  learn  a  Bpee«n.  He  cried  over  it.  He  noTer  eonid 
get  it  by  heart.  He  iwore  like  a  frantic  child  at  his  wile  who  endea- 
Tonred  to  teach  him  his  leuon. 

"Now's  the  time,  Bfr.  Brigg§!"  Philip  said  to  Mr.  B.,  onr 
lawyer'a  clerk,  and  the  intelligent  Briggs  sprang  downstairs  to  obey 
his  orders.  "  Clear  the  road  there  I  make  way  I  "  was  heard  from 
tfae  crowd  below  ns.  The  ^tes  of  onr  inn  courtyard,  which  had  been 
closed,  were  snddenly  flong  open,  and,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  mnlti- 
tnde,  there  isined  oat  a  cart  drawn  by  two  donkeys,  and  driven  by  a 
negro,  beasts  and  man  all  wearing  Woolcomb'g  coloors.  In  tbe 
cart  waa  fixed  a  placard,  on  which  a  most  nndeniable  likeneM  of 
Mr.  Woolcomb  was  designed:  who  was  made  to  say,  "  Vora  ros 
UK  I  Am  I  HOT  ±  Mam  and  a  Beuddkk  ?  "  This  cart  trotted  oat  of 
the  yard  of  the  Bam,  and,  with  a  cortege  of  shoating  boys,  adrancad 
into  the  market-place,  which  Mr.  Woolcomb's  carriage  was  then 
croasing." 

Before  the  market-honse  stands  the  statoe  of  the  late  eail, 
whereof  mention  baa  been  made.  In  his  peer's  robes,  a  hand 
extended,  he  points  towards  bis  park  gales.  An  inscription,  not 
more  mendaciona  than  many  other  epigraphs,  records  his  rank,  age, 
Tiitnes,  and  the  esteem  in  which  the  people  of  Whipham  held  him. 
Tbe  molatto  who  drove  the  team  of  donkeys  wu  an  itinerant  trades- 
man who  hroQght  fish  from  the  bay  to  the  little  town ;  a  jolly  wag,  a 
fellow  of  indifferent  character,  a  fr^qnenter  of  all  tfae  alehonaes  in 
the  neighboorhood,  and  rather  celebrated  for  his  skill  as  a  braiaer. 
He  and  his  steeds  streamed  with  Woolcomb  ribbons.  With  irmieal 
•boats  of  "  Woolcomb  for  ever  I  "  Yellow  Jack  nrged  his  cart 
towards  tiie  chariot  with  the  white  horBSB.  He  took  off  his  hat  with 
JDoek  napaot  to  the  candidate  aittiag  mthin  the  greMi  chariot.  Tarn 
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the  balcony  of  the  Ram  we  could  see  the  two  yehicles  approaidaig 
each  other ;  and  Yellow  Jack  waving  his  ribboned  hat,  kicking  kv 
bandy  legs  here  and  there,  and  nrging  on  his  donkeys.  What  liHi 
the  roar  of  the  people,  and  the  banging  and  tnunpeting  of  the  liiil 
bands,  we  could  hear  but  little :  but  I  saw  Woolcomb  thrust  his 
yellow  head  out  of  his  chaise-window — ^he  pointed  towards  that 
impudent  donkey-cart,  and  urged,  seemingly,  his  postilions  to  ride  it 
down.  Plying  their  whips,  the  postboys  galloped  towards  Yellov 
Jack  and  his  Tehicle,  a  yellow  crowd  scattering  £rom  before  the 
horses,  and  rallying  behind  them,  to  utter  execrations  at  Woolcomb. 
His  horses  were  frightened,  no  doubt;  for  just  as  Yellow  Jick 
wheeled  nimbly  round  one  side  of  the  Bingwood  statue,  Woolcomb's 
horses  were  all  huddled  together  and  plunging  in  confusion  beside  it, 
the  fore- wheel  came  in  abrupt  collision  with  the  stonework  of  the 
statue  railing  :  and  then  we  saw  the  vehicle  turn  over  altogether,  one 
of  the  wheelers  down  with  its  rider,  and  the  leaders  kicking,  plunging, 
lashing  out  right  and  left,  wild  and  maddened  with  fear.  Mr.  Ph^'s 
countenance,  I  am  bound  to  say,  wore  a  most  guilty  and  queer 
expression.  This  accident,  this  collision,  this  injury,  perhaps  death 
of  Woolcomb  and  his  lawyer,  arose  out  of  our  fine  joke  about  the 
Man  and  the  Brother. 

We  dashed  down  the  stairs  from  the  Ram — Homblow,  Philipt 
and  half-a-dozen  more — and  made  a  way  through  the  crowd  towanU 
the  carnage,  with  its  prostrate  occupants.  The  mob  made  war 
civilly  for  the  popular  candidate — the  losing  candidate.  When  we 
reached  the  chaise,  the  traces  had  been  cut :  the  horses  were  free : 
the  fallen  postilion  was  up  and  rubbing  his  leg  :  and,  as  soon  as  the 
wheelers  were  taken  out  of  the  chaise,  Woolcomb  emerged  from  it. 
He  had  said  from  within  (accompanying  his  speech  with  many  oaths, 
which  need  not  be  repeated,  and  showing  a  just  sense  of  his 
danger),  '*  Cut  the  traces,  hang  you !  And  take  the  horses  away :  I 
can  wait  until  they're  gone.  I*m  sittin'  on  my  lawyer;  I  ain't 
goin'  to  have  my  head  kicked  off  by  those  wheelers.*'  And  just  as 
we  reached  the  fallen  postchaise  he  emerged  from  it,  laughing,  and 
saying,  *'  Lie  still,  you  old  beggar !  "  to  Mr.  Bradgate,  who  w»s 
writhing  underneath  him.  His  issue  fr^m  the  carriage  was  received 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  which  increased  prodigiously  when  Yellow 
Jack,  nimbly  clambering  up  the  statue-railings,  thrust  the  out- 
stretched arm  of  the  statue  through  the  picture  of  the  Man  and  the 
Brother,  and  left  that  cartoon  flapping  in  the  air  over  Woolcomb  s 
head. 

Then  a  shout  arose,  the  like  of  which  has  seldom  been  heard  in 
that  quiet  little  town.  Then  Woolcomb,  who  had  been  quite  good- 
humoured  as  he  issued  out  of  the  brokei:  postchaise,  began  to 
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dinek,  corse,  and  revile  more  shrilly  than  before  ;  and  was  beard,  in 
the  midst  of  bis  oaths  and  wrath,  to  say,  "  He  wonld  give  any  man  a 
abillin'  who  would  bring  him  down  that  confounded  thing  !  **  Then, 
scmred,  bruised,  contused,  confused,  poor  Mr.  Bradgate  came  out  of 
the  carriage,  bis  employer  taking  not  the  least  notice  of  him. 

Homblow  hoped  Woolcomb  was  not  hurt,  on  which  the  little 
gentleman  turned  round,  and  said,  "  Hurt  ?  no  ;  who  are  you  !  Is 
no  fellah  goin*  to  bring  me  down  that  confounded  thing  ?  Ill  give  a 
shillin',  I  say,  to  the  fellah  who  does  !  " 

"  A  shilling  is  offered  for  that  picture  ! "  shouts  Philip,  with  a 
red  fiice,  and  wild  with  excitement.  **  Who  vnll  take  a  whole 
shilling  for  that  beauty  ?  ** 

On  which  Wqolcomb  began  to  scream,  curse,  and  revile  more 
bitterly  than  before.  **  You  hero  ?  Hang  you,  why  are  you  here  ? 
Don't  come  bullyin'  me.  Take  that  fellah  away,  some  of  you 
fellahs.     Bradgate,  come  to  my  committee-room.    I  won't  stay  here, 

I  say.     Let's  have  the  beast  of  a  carriage,  and Well,  what's 

np  now  ?  " 

While  he  was  talking,  shrieking,  and  swearing,  half  a  dozen 
shonlders  in  the  crowd  had  raised  the  carriage  up  on  its  three 
wheels.  The  panel  which  had  fiEkllen  towards  the  ground  had  split 
ftgainst  a  stone,  and  a  great  gap  was  seen  in  the  side.  A  lad  was 
abont  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  orifice,  when  Woolcomb  turned 
npon  him. 

''  Hands  off,  yon  little  beggar  I  "  be  cried,  "  no  priggin* !  Drive 
awaj  some  of  these  fellahs,  you  postboys  I  Don't  stand  rubbin' 
yoor  knee  there,  you  great  fool.  ^\liat*s  this  ?  "  and  he  thrust  his 
own  hand  into  Uie  place  where  the  boy  had  just  been  marauding. 

In  the  old  travelling  carriages  there  nsed  to  be  a  well  or  sword- 
case,  in  which  travellers  used  to  put  swords  and  pistols  in  days  when 
snch  weapons  of  defence  were  needful  on  the  road.  Out  of  this 
sword-case  of  Lord  Ringwood's  old  post-chariot,  Woolcomb  did  not 
draw  a  sword,  but  a  foolscap  paper  folded  and  tied  with  a  red  tape. 
And  he  began  to  read  the  superscription — *'  Will  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John,  Earl  of  Ringwood.  Bradgate,  Smith  and 
Bnrrows." 

'<  God  bless  my  soul !  It's  the  will  be  had  back  from  my  office, 
and  which  I  thought  he  had  destroyed.  My  dear  fellow,  I  congratu- 
late yon  with  all  my  heart ! "  And  herewith  Mr.  Bradgate  the 
lawyer  began  to  shake  Philip's  hand  with  much  warmth.  "  Allow 
me  to  look  at  that  paper.  Yes,  this  is  in  my  handwriting.  Let  us 
come  into  the  Ringwood  Arms — the  Ram — anywhere,  and  read  it 
to  you  f  " 

.    •    .    Here  we  looked  up  to  the  balcony  of  the  Ringwood, 
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Arms,  and  beheld  a  great  placaid  announcing  the  state  of  the  poll  tt 
one  o'clock. 

WOOLCOXB  216 

HOBNBLOW  ...  92 


We  are  beaten,"   said  Mr.  Homblow,  veiy  good-natiiredlj. 
We  may  take  onr  flag  down.    Mr.  Woolcomb,  I  eongratnlate  yoa."* 

'<  I  knew  we  should  do  it/*  said  Mr.  Woolcomb,  putting  out  a 
little  yellow-kidded  hand.  Had  all  the  votes  beforehiuid — knew  we 
should  do  the  trick.  I  say.  Hi  I  you  —  Whatcloyoncallem  — 
Bradgate  !  What  is  it  about,  that  will  ?  It  does  not  do  any  good 
to  that  beggar,  does  it  ?  '*  and  with  laughter  and  shouts,  and  cries  of 
*' Woolcomb  for  ever,'*  and  ''Give  us  something  to  drink,  your 
honour,"  the  successful  candidate  marched  into  his  hotel. 

And  was  the  tawny  Woolcomb  the  fisury  who  was  to  reseae  Philip 
from  grief,  debt,  and  poTerty  ?  Yes.  And  the  old  postchaise  of  the 
late  Lord  Ringwood  was  the  fsiiry  chariot.  You  have  read  in  a  past 
chapter  how  the  old  lord,  being  transported  with  anger  against  Philip, 
desu«d  his  lawyer  to  bring  back  a  will  in  which  he  had  left  a 
handsome  legacy  to  the  young  man,  as  his  mother's  son.  My  bid 
had  intended  to  make  a  provision  for  Mrs.  Firmin,  when  she  was  his 
dutiful  niece,  and  yet  under  his  roof.  When  she  eloped  with  Mr. 
Firmin,  Lord  Eingwood  vowed  he  would  give  his  niece  nothing.  Bat 
he  was  pleased  with  the  independent  and  forgiving  spirit  exhibited  bv 
her  son ;  and,  being  a  person  of  much  grim  humour,  I  daresay 
chuckled  inwardly  at  thinking  how  furious  the  Twy^dens  would  be, 
when  they  found  Philip  was  the  old  lord's  favourite.  Then  Mr. 
Philip  chose  to  be  insubordinate,  and  to  excite  the  wrath  of  his  great- 
uncle,  who  desired  to  have  his  ^rill  back  again.  He  put  the  document 
into  his  carriage,  in  the  secret  box,  as  he  drove  away  on  that  last 
journey,  in  the  midst  of  which  death  seized  him.  Had  he  survived, 
would  he  have  made  another  will,  leaving  out  all  mention  of  Philip  ? 
Who  shall  say  ?  My  lord  made  and  cancelled  many  wills.  'Dus 
certainly,  duly  drawn  and  witnessed,  was  the  last  he  ever  signed ; 
and  by  it  Philip  is  put  in  possession  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  provision  for  those  whom  he  loves.  Kind 
readers,  I  know  not  whether  the  fairies  be  rife  now,  or  banished  from 
this  work-a-day  earth,  but  Philip's  biographer  wishes  you  some  of 
those  blessiDgs  which  never  forsook  Philip  in  his  trials  :  a  dear  wife 
and  children  to  love  you,  a  true  friend  or  two  to  stand  by  you,  and  in 
health  or  sickness,  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  kindly  heart.  H  yon 
fall  upon  the  way,  may  succour  reach  you.  And  may  you,  in  your 
turn,  have  help  and  pity  in  store  for  the  unfortunate  whom  you 
overtake  on  life's  journey. 


« 
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Would  joa  care  to  know  what  happened  to  the  other  personages 
of  oor  namtiTe  ?  Old  Twjsden  is  still  hahhling  and  l»agging  at 
clubs,  and  thoagh  aged  is  not  the  least  venerable.  He  has  quarrelled 
with  his  son  for  not  calling  Wooleomb  out,  when  that  unhappy 
differenee  arose  between  the  Black  Prince  and  his  wife.  He  says 
his  family  has  been  treated  with  cruel  injustice  by  the  late  Lord 
Ringwoody  but,  as  soon  as  Philip  had  a  little  fortune  left  him,  he 
instantly  was  reconciled  to  his  wife*s  nephew.  There  are  other 
friends  of  Firmin*8  who  were  kind  enough  to  him  in  his  evil  days, 
but  cannot  pardon  his  prosperity.  Being  in  that  benevolent  mood 
which  must  accompany  any  leave-taking,  we  will  not  name  these  ill- 
wishers  of  Philip,  but  wish  that  all  readers  of  his  stoiy  may  have  like 
reason  to  make  some  of  their  acquaintances  angiy. 

Our  dear  Little  Sister  would  never  live  with  Philip  and  his 
Charlotte,  though  the  latter  especially  and  with  all  her  heart  besought 
Mrs.  Brandon  to  come  to  them.  That  pure  and  useful  and  modest 
life  ended  a  few  years  since.  She  died  of  a  fever  caught  from  one  of 
her  patients.  She  would  not  allow  Philip  or  Charlotte  to  come  near 
her.  She  said  she  was  justly  punished  for  being  so  proud  as  to 
refuse  to  live  with  them.  All  her  little  store  she  left  to  Philip.  Ho 
has  now  in  his  desk  the  five  guineas  which  she  gave  him  at  his 
marriage ;  and  J.  J.  has  made  a  little  picture  of  her,  with  her  sad 
smile  and  her  sweet  face,  which  hangs  in  Philip*8  drawing-room, 
where  father,  mother,  and  children  talk  of  the  Little  Sister  as  though 
she  were  among  them  still. 

She  was  dreadfully  agitated  when  the  news  come  from  New  York 
of  Dr.  Firmin*s  second  marriage.  '*  His  second  ?  His  third  1  *'  sho 
said.  "  The  villain,  the  villain  I  **  That  strange  delusion  which  wo 
have  described  as  sometimes  possessing  her  increased  in  intensity 
after  this  news.  More  than  ever,  she  believed  that  Philip  was  her 
own  child.  She  came  wildly  to  him,  and  cried  that  his  Either  had 
forsaken  them.  It  was  only  when  she  was  excited  that  she  gave 
utterance  to  this  opinion.  Doctor  Goodenough  says  that  though 
generally  silent  about  it,  it  never  left  her. 

Upon  his  marriage  Dr.  Firmin  wrote  one  of  his  long  letters  to 
his  son,  announcing  the  event.  He  described  the  wealth  of  the  lady 
(a  widow  from  Noifolk,  in  Virginia)  to  whom  ho  was  about  to  be 
united.  He  would  pay  back,  ay,  with  interest,  every  pound,  every 
dollar,  every  cent,  he  owed  his  son.  Was  the  lady  wealthy  ?  We 
had  only  the  poor  doctor's  word. 

Three  months  after  his  marriage  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  on  his 
wife's  estate.  It  was  then  the  Little  Sister  came  to  see  us  in  widow's 
mourning,  very  wild  and  flushed.  She  bade  our  servant  say,  "  Mrs. 
Firmin  was  at  the  door ; "  to  the  astonishment  of  the  man,  who  knew 


licr.  She  had  even  caoBed  a  monruing-cord  to  be  printei] 
thore  is  rest  now  for  that  llttlo  fevered  irain,  and  peace,  let  t 
for  tliflt  fond,  failbful  heart. 

The  mothers  in  Philip'H  hoaaehold  and  mine  hav<i  alrcad 
»  match  bctwi'on  onr  children.  ^Ve  had  a  great  gathering  Uu 
dtiy  at  Kooliampton,  at  the  hoose  of  our  friend  Mr.  CBve  St 
(whose  tall  hoy,  my  wife  aajB,  ivas  Tery  att«aiive  to  our  Helen 
Imving  been  educated  at  the  same  schoal,  we  sat  ever  so  3 
dessert,  telling  old  atories,  whilst  the  ofaildren  danced  to  piano 
on  the  lawn.  Dance  on  the  lawn,  yoong  folks,  whilst  the  elda 
iu  the  shade  I  What  ?  The  night  is  falling :  ve  hare  talked  < 
over  our  wine :  and  it  is  lime  to  go  home  ?  Good  night. 
night,  Irienda,  old  and  young  t  'Xho  night  will  loll :  the  storie 
end  ;  and  the  best  friends  most  part. 
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